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PART  VI. 
LECTURES  ON  DIVINITY, 

IK  WHICH  THE  GENUINENESS   AND   CaEDIBILITY   OP   THE   OLD   ANO 
NEW   TESTAMENT   ARE   ASSE&T&D    AND   VINDICATED. 


LECT.  CXI. 
TesHnumies  to  the  Antiquity  of  Christianity* 

§  1.  Prop  *.  V^'HRISTIANITY  is  not  a  modern  religion,  but 
was  maintained  and  professed  by  great  multitudes  quickly  after 
the  timQ  in  which  Christ,  its  supposed  founder,  is  said  to  ba?e 
appeared,  i.  e.  in  the  days  of  Tiberius  Cjesar. 

§  2.  Dem,  1.  There  b  a  series  of  books  written  by  Chris^ 
iian  authors,  who  are  said  to  have  lived,  some  in  the Jirst^  some 
in  the  second  century,  besides  a  multitude  in  those  that  follow  ; 
concerning  the  genuineness  of  which  we  have  as  much  satisfac* 
tion  as  concerning  that  of  any  other  ancient  writers,  M'hether 
Jewish  or  Pagan ;  particularly  Clemens  Romanus,  Ignatius, 
and  Polycarp,  in  less  than  an  hundred  years  after  the  time  ■ 
mentioned  ;  Justin  Martyr,  Irek^cus,  Tatian,  Athenaoo- 
HAS,  and  Theophilus  Antiochenus,  in  less  than  200  years  ; 
for  accounts  of  whom  see  any  historical  dictionary  :  not  to  men* 
tion  a  great  many  others,  whose  books  are  now  lost,  but  whose 
writings  are  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  other  ancients,  by 
whom  also  some  considerable  fragments  of  them  are  preserved ; 
of  whom  see  Lect.  i  14.  §  I . 

§  3.  2.  Some  of  the.  most  SLticient  Jewish  books,  said 4o  have 
been  written  about  th^se  1700  years,  expressly  mention  the 
Christians^  and  bitterly  inveigh  against  them  '• 

§  4.  3.  It  plainly  appears  that  Celsus,  Porphyry,  Hiero- 
cles,  Julian,  and  many  other  heathen  writers,  assaulted  chris* 
tianity  with  great  bitterness ;  and  several  fragments  of  their 
writings  are  preserved  in  those  of  the  christian  apologists,  by 

a  Labonxe^  Jewish  and  IIcathenTat.  vol  L  c.  vii.  |1.  |   LakdnebIi  Works,  vdL  vU.  p.  187. 

*  See  a  good  view  of  the  argument  contained  in  this  and  the  foitowiqg 
propositioo  in  Dr.  Leland*s  reflections  on  Lord  BoLiNGiaoKs't  letters  on  tht 
study  of  history,  p.  105~1M.     C. 
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Part  vr. 


whom  they  were  answered,  and  whose  pieces  are  allowed  to  be 
genuine,  though  many  of  the  heathen  originals  are  unhappily 
lost.  Their  antagonists  were  Origen,  Methodius,  Eusebiusi, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Cyril. 

§  5.  4.  Tacitus  assures  us,  that  in  Nero's  days  there  was 
a  nnultitude  of  christians,  not  only  in  Judea^  where  he  tells  us 
tliat  religion  began,  but  in  Rome ;  against  whom  Nero  raised 
a  persecution,  attended  with  such  circumstances  of  ignominy 
and  cruelty,  as  moved  the  compassion  of  their  enemies;  inti- 
mating also  that  this  was  not  the  first  attempt  to  crush  that  sect*. 

§  6.  5.  Suetonius  also  expressly  mentions  the  punishment 
inflicted  apon  the  christians  by  Nero  \  ^ 

4  7.  6.  PhisY  junior  informs  Trajan  at  large  of  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  christians  in  Bithynia^  and  after  having  borne 
a'vepy  honourable  testimony  to  the  morality  and  virtue  of  their 
character,  sajj-s,  "  that  multitudes  of  both  sexes  of  persons  of 
every  rank  were  infected  with  this  superstition,  which  was  got 
into  villages  as  well  as  cities  ;  so  that,  tilt  he  begu^  to  put  the 
laws  in  execution  against  them,  tiie  temples  of  the  heathen  dei- 
ties were  ahnost  deserted,  and  few  could  be  found  to  buy  victims 
for  them  S** 

§  8.  To  which  we  may  add  the  answer  of  the  emperor  to 
hiBi,  forbidding  the  christians  to  be  sought  out,  but  commanding 
them  to  be  punished  if  they  presented  themselves :  [ibid.  Ep. 
08.)  and  also  tlie  epistle  of  Tiberianus  governor  of  Palastina 
Pxrima  to  Trajan  on  the  same  subjecrt,  and  nearly  parallel  to 
this  of  Pliny,  which  is  preserved  by  John  Malala  in  the  se- 
cond book  of  his  chronicles,  and  published  by  Archbishop  Usher 
in  YAs  Appendix  Ttberiana,  to  the  genuineness  of  which  nothing 
can  be  reasonably  objected  ;  so  that  it  is  strange,  that  so  many 
who  collect  testimonies  of  this  kind  should  have  entirely 
Dmlttedjit^ . 

Nearly  akin  to  this  also  is  the  letter  »of  Serrenius  Grania* 
Kus,  proconsul  of  Jsia^  to  Adrian^  with  the  rescript  of  Adrian 
himself  in  favour  of  the  christians,  mentioned  by  Justin  Mar- 
tyr^ and  also  by  Mehto  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  ^. 

§  9.  n.   LuciAN  expressly  mentions  the  christians^  as  per<* 


a  Tacit.  AnnaL  I.  -xr.  e.  U*  \ 

LAKDarBA  VOL  ii.  c  v.  i  V. 

Workm  VOL  vii.  p.  2S3--C55 

t  ftysTCMi.  NerOf  c  xvi. 

misc.  AnnoL  ita  Loc. 

LAtDNBfty  ibkL  c  viii.  1 3. 

"      Works,  voL  viL  p.  1?66. 
c  fliiL  Epift.  1  s.  £p.  97. 


d  BI9C0K  at  Boyle's  Lect  p.  449, 450. 
EusF.B.  Hist  L  iv.  c  viiiy  ix,  and  xxvu 
Jtrr.  MARt.  op.  p. 99,  100. 
Lardnlb,  ibid.  c.  iz.  13.  c  it  12, 3. 
■  WoHu,   ToL  viL  p.  291^-294v 
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Lect.  czi.  Testinumies  to  the  AntiquiiUs  of  Christianity.      d 

forming  some  extraordinary  works«  as  resolutely  bearing  ex- 
treme sufferings,  as  expressing  a  great  contempt  of  heathen 
deities,  and  as  remarkable  for  their  mutual  charity,  as  well  as 
for  the  prophets  and  the  missionaries  of  their  churches :  and 
though  the  author  of  the  PhUopatris  be  not  certainly  known,  it 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient  piece,  in  which  christians  and 
their  affairs  are  expressly  mentioned  in  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances *. 

§  10.  8.  Marcus  Antoninus  expressly  mentions  the  chris- 
tians as  examples  of  an  obstinate  contempt  of  death  ;  and  ia 
his  Constitutions  to  the  conimunittf  of  Asia  ^  (quoted  from  Melito, 
who  wrote  in  this  emperor's  time,  by  Euseb.  EccUs.  Hist.  1. 
IF.  c.  13.)  speaks  of  the  christians  as  haying  for  a  considerable 
time  been  persecuted  even  to  death.  See  also  Justin  Martya's 
apology  to  M.  Anton,  ap.  Op.  p.  101 ,  102. — To  which  we  n^ay 
add,  that  Epictetus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  referred  to 
tbem«  when  he  speaks  of  the  fortitude  with  which  the  Galileans 
endured  the  severest  torments :  and  Galen,  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, in  the  second  century,  uses  the  obstinacy  of  the  cbris»> 
tians  in  defending  their  tenets,  as  a  proverbial  expression^. 

^  11.  9.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho^ 
mentioning  the  practice  of  the  JewSy  to  curse  the  christians  in 
their  synagogues,  charges  it  upon  them  as  a  known  fact,  ^^  that 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  and  while  Jerusalem  was  yet  standing, 
they  sent  out  chosen  men  from  them  into  all  the  world,  to  inform 
them  that  the  new  sect  of  the  christians  was  an  atheistical  sect ; 
expressly  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  resurrection  and . 
ascension,  and  to  warn  them  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against, 
receiving  its 

§  12.  10.  The  same  Justin  Martyr,  not  much  above  lOO 
years  after  the  death  of  Christ,  declares  it  as  a  notorious  fact^ 
*^  that  there  was  no  nation  of  men,  whether  Greek  or  Barbarian^ 
not  excepting  even  those  wild  stragglers  the  Ainaxobiiy  and 
Nainades,  who  had  no  fixed  habitftion,  who  had  not  learned  to 
invoke  the  one  father  and  former  of  all  things,  in  the  name  of. 
Jesus  who  was  crucified  :'*  and  though  one  may  allow  some- 


a  MOTLm  Worki,  p.  S6l— 96S. 

Po«h.  Work%  VOL  i  p.  285,  tec. 

Burr.  Den.  ETtag.  p. 41, 4S.  Pfop.UL|SO. 

adfio. 
LuciAii  de  Ifofte  Peref.  ap.  Op.  voL  Vu  p. 

565—5^. 

Pfeudomant,  ik  voL  ii.  p.  419-4^. 

Biicox  at  Bcnrle*s  Uct  p.  450, 451, 

LAAlwim,  ibid,  c  six.  pMibD. 

— '         W«riK%  VOL  m.p.  ti9-SL 


b  Makc.  Antom.  L  xL  c.  iiL 

Clerici  IUml  Ecdes.  p.543. 
'    Ark.  Cpict.  L  iv.  c  vti.  p.  400. 

IJuUHtEK'S  Hntfa.  Test  voL  iU  c  ui.  &  X.  1  & 
c.  xiv.  f  3.  c.  XV.  1 2. 

Works,  VOL  viiL  p.  90.  voL  tii.  p. 

c  Jurr.  Mart.  Tnrpbo,  p.  1G9~17I,  andSdS. 
Ed.ThirU). 
LAtJ>MBK%  Cred.  voL  L  1.  i.  c.  via.  |  & 
I    ■      Works,  VOL  u  p.  17 1,  &c. 


10  LECTUlt£S  OK  DIVIKITY.  PaRT  VI. 

dring  hjrperbolical  in  the  expreasion,  it  mast  nndoabtedly  con- 
tain a  most  important  testimony  to  the  fact  asserted  in  the  pro- 
position, parallel  to  which  is  a  celebrated  passage  in  Tertul* 
LIAH  referred  to  below  *• 

§  13.  SchoL  1.  It  is  obseryable,  that  most  of  these  writers^ 
at  the  same  time  that  they  mention  the  christians  as  a  body  of 
men  then  in  being,  do  also  mention  the  persecutions  they  en- 
doted  ;  an  important  fact,  which  is  also  further  confirmed  by 
the  apologies  of  Justik  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Minutius 
Felix,  Athenagoras  and  Oricen  ;  which  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  ^. 

§^14.  2.  It  seems  exceeding  probable,  that  when  Seneca, 
(a/Futf  August.  Cio.  Dei,  vi.  11.)  Tacitus,  Dio,  Numatian* 
and  other  pagan  writers  speak  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  Jewish 
sect  about  their  age,  and  of  the  severe  punishments  inflicted 
upon  them  for  their  religion,  they  do  at  least  include,  if  not 
principally  refer  to  the  Christians,  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
a  branch  of  the  Jews ;  because  the  founders  and  first  teachers  of 
Christianity  were  by  birth  of  that  nation^  *. 


LECT.  cxn. 

Tesiimcnies  to  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 

§  I .  Prop.  JL  HERE  was  such  a  person  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
the  founder  of  the  christian  religion ;  and  he  was  crucified  at 
Jerusalem^  about  seventeen  hundred  years  ago,  i.  e,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  desar, 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  There  were  a  multitude  of  men,  who  called 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Christ,  and  professed  the  religion 
'which  he  was  said  to  have  founded,  a  'little  after  the  time  in 
which  we  assert  that  be  lived. ,  Lect.  111.  §  1 . 

a  Oo  rr.  M  A»T.  Try pho,  p.  388.  Thirib.  Ed.  |     b  Dodd.  x.  Sera.  Nou  viii. j>.  926— S3a 
Tertul.  Apol.  c.  xxxvii.  ap.  Op,  ».  30.  j        Chand.  of  Penecut.  p.  I7--30. 
Ap.  ReetesIi  ApoL  vol.  I.  p.32J— ^96.  |        M ackniout,  ibid,  i  i,  p.  495. 


MACKNicHT'ft  Truthof  the  Gospel  aisL  Book     I     c  Huet.  Dem.  Pr.  3.  i  21.  p.  45^ 
liLc.  iv.  ;  i.p.  4b9.  | 

*  Several  of  the  foregoing  te&timonies  represent  the  Christiaos  as  extremely 
Bumerons  indeed,  even  io  the  first  and  second  centuries,  particularly  those  quoted 
gr.  4,  6,  7,  and  10.  So  that  it  should  seem  that  in  many  places  they  vastly 
exceeded  the  heathens  in  number :  which,  nevertheless,  from  other  considerations 
appears  to  be  very  improbable.  We  ^ust,  therefore,  con&ider  these  representations 
rather  as  strain*  of  rhetoric,  than  as  strict  truth,  and  plain  matters  of  fact." 

Blb.vet»s  Letters,  p.  168— 170.— Moyls>s  Posth.  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  8<2,  83, 
104—110,  H2— 162,  292—297, 320—327.    M. 


Lect.  cxii.    Testimonies  to  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ.  1 1 

§  3.  2.  Wc  can  never  imagine  they  would  have  done  this, 
especially  at  so  great  a  hazard  of  their  possessions  and  their 
li?es,  [ScheL  1.)  if  they  had  not  been  well  assured  that  be  was  a 
real  person,  and  not  merely  a  fictitious  name, 

§  4.  3.  Tacitus  expressly  says,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  christian  name,  and  ^'  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  Pojitius 
Pilate^  the  Roman  procurator  for  Tiberius  Casar.''^  Tacit. 
Ann.  1.  XV*  c.  44. — And  Pliny,  in  the  passage  quoted  before, 
{Lect  III.  §  7.)  asserts,  *^  that  the  christians  sung  a  hymn  to 
Christ  as  to  a  God." 

§  5.  4.  The  primitive  christians  appeal  to  the  oQts  of  Pilate^ 
ms  giving  an  account  of  the  innocence  and  death  of  Christ :  and 
though  we  readily  allow  those  now  extant  to  be  spurious,  yet 
"we  can  never  think  such  writers  would  have  made  such  appeals, 
especially  to  the  very  person  in  whose  keeping  these  monuments 
were,  (if  they  were  at  all)  had  they  not  been  satisfied  of  their 
existence  and  contents  *  ♦. 

§  6.  5.  It  is  very  probable,  that  Suetonius  refers  to  Christy 
when  he  says,  **  that  Claudius  Casar  expelled  all  the  •/ira»* 
from  Rmnt^  on  account  of  the  tumults  which  they  raised,  i>»- 
fulsore  ChrestOj^  i.  e.  probably,  on  account  of  Christy  whom  it 
is  certain  they  often  called  Chfestus  \     Coynp.  Acts  x viii.  2. 

§  7.  6.  iStius  Lampridius,  assures  us,  that  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  entertained  such  high  thoughts  of  Christ, 
that  he  would  have  admitted  him  among  the  number  of  his  dei- 
ties, and  built  a  temple  to  him,  had  not  his  pagan  subjects  vigo- 
rously opposed  it  *=. 

§  8. 7.  Porphyry  also,  though  an  inveterate  enemy  to  Chris- 
tianity, not  only  allowed  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Christ, 
but  honoured  him  as  a  most  wise  and  pious  man,  translated 
into  heaven,  as  being  approved  by  the  Gods  ;  and  accordingly 
quotes  some  oracles,  referring  both  to  his  sufferings  and  virtues^ 
with  their  subsequent  rewards  ^. 


,  •  Jrr.  Mait.  AnoL  p. 76.  c 84.  e. 
lUTlLL.  Apol.  c.  xn. 

^>Tmy  on  tbe  R«.  p.  41*-4W.  Ed.  1712.  p. 
.♦67-47a 

>  ANOA :  B  de  Orac.  p.  fiOa-fiSi. 
f  ARiic.  Cod.  fd.  iiT p.  298-301.  vol.  HL  p. 

Aoouox  of  Christianity,  c.  i.  17. 
Jo»TiN%  Bern.  VOL  u  p.  2—4. 
°  SCEToy.  Cbud.  c.  XXV.  Na  xii. 
'rrisc.  Not  in  LocvoUi.  p.  6H9. 
Va.m)alb  de  One  p.  60l-«)7. 


LAtDNEtli  Cred.  roL  i.  1.  i.e.  ii.  f  3. 

Worlis,  VOL  i.  p.  2i&  vol  vii.  p.  26&. 

WITS.  Meletem.  d«  ViL  PauLl. i  7.  No.  ii.  ilL 

UsUER'k  Annals,  Jul.  Per.  47^. 

Dodo,  on  Acts,  xviii.  2. 
c  SPAnT.  de  Vit.8enr.  c.  xxix,  and  xltiL 

Laiuner's  lieath.  Teat  voL  iL  c  ii.  {  4.  voL 
iii  c  xnv. 

Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  3^4—357. 

d  EusRB.  Dem.  Evang.  L  iiL  p.  134. 

LAEONBKt  Heath.  Teat  voL  iu  c.  xxxviL  I  lOL 

■  Works,  voL  viii.  p.  17(»— 24& 


*  Tbe  qaeftion  concerning  the  acts  of  Pilate,  apd  bis  letter  to  Tiberiua,  is  pan- 
ticolariy  considered  by  Dr,  LAtDMF.a,  who  in  his  genpral  sentiments  opon  the  sub- 
ject comcides  with  Dr.  DoDDtipoi.    Lakdvir's  Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  231 — 244.    K. 
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Part  vi. 


§  9.  3.  Celsus  likewise  mentions  numberless  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  Christ ;  (indeed  so  many,  that  an  abstract  of 
the  christian  history  might  almost  be  taken  from  the  very  frag* 
jnents  of  his  book  preserved  by  Origen  ;)  and  never  pretends 
to  dispute  his  real  existence,  or  the  truth  of  the  facts*. 

§  10.  9.  HiERocLEs  also,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Phi- 
laleiheSf  in  a  book  which  Eusebius  has  expressly  quoted  and 
largely  answered,  speaks  of  Jesus  2^  extolled  by  the  Christians 
ais  a  God,  for  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  doing  some  other 
wonders  of  that  kind  ;  and  also  speaks  of  Peter  and  Paul  as  cry- 
ing him  up  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner;  though  he  foolishly 
endeavours  to  shew  that  /ipollonius  was  equal  and  even  supe« 
rior  to  him,  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  treat  •*. 

§  1 1.  10.  It  is  a  most  notorious  fact,  that  (so  far  as  we  can 
learn)  the  enemies  of  chrbtianity  never  disputed  the  existence  of 
such  a  person  as.  Christ,  nor  his  dying  as  his  followers  assert ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  upbraided  them  with  it  as  their  greatest 
reproach  ;  the  Jews  calling  him  in  derision  M^n*  i.  e.  the  cruci- 
fied person,  and  his  followers  *^b^\  nny ;  and  many  of  the  hea- 
thens, particularly  Luci  an,  deriding  him  as  a  crucified  impostor; 
and  Julian  himself,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  as  well  as 
th^  most  inveterate  enemies  against  Christianity,  though  he  had 
himself  been  educated  among  the  christians,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably knew  this  religion  thoroughly,  never  goes  about  to  dispute 
this  fact ;  but  owns,  not  only  the  being,  but,  as  we  shall  after- 
wards observe,  the  miracles  of  Christ  *=.     Valet  proposUio. 

§  12.  SchoL  1.  We  do  not  here  argue  from  that  celebrated 
passage,  in  which  Josephus  bears  such  a  remarkable  testimony 
to  Christ '*. 

It  is  most  certain  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  manuscript 
.  copies  of  Josephus,  and  that  it  was  very  early  quoted  by  the 
christian  fathers,  particularly  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The  two 
chief  objections  are, 

§13.  (1.)  That  neither  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  nor  even  Photius,  in  his  extracts  from  Josephus, 
have  cited  it :  but  this  negative  argument  against  fact  is  not 
much  to  be  regarded  ;  especially  considering,  that  Justin  argued 


t  Ancient  Univ.  Hist  vol  iv.  p.  247. 

LAtDNEK*!  Heath.  Test  toL  Hi.  c.  xviiL  i  4, 
5,  12,  13. 

— — —  Works,  vol.  vm.  p.  5 — 69. 
k  Clsbb.  Detn.  F.Tani;. p.  512.  cont.  Hier.  tttbinh. 

LARDNFRy  ibid.  voL  iti.  e.  xxxix.  |2,4. 

Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  25V-»i6. 

e  BUXT.  Uxic.  TaL  in  M^D. 


Lr  CI  AN  de  Morte  Pere;.  obi  Mpnu 
DiTTON  on  Uic  Res.  part  iii.  f  3, «. 
Chapm. against  Morg.  vol.  i.  p.  364, 365. 
LicuTP.  I  (or.  Heb.  on  Matt.  xii.  24.     ' 

—  Apud  Opera,  voLii.p.  189. 
Joseph  I  Anti^.  Lib.  zviii.  c  iii.  13^ 
d  Jos.  Ant.  I. xvm,c.  iv.  i  33.— <.  uL  |3. p.  79g, 
Hiidi.Ed. 
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only  out  of  scripture^  and  never  mentions  Josepmus  ;  that  Ter- 
TULLIAN  in  his  controversial  writings  deals  chiefly  with  Gen^ 
tiles;  that  Cyprian  does  not  professedly  write  in  defence  of 
Christianity  ;  and  that  Photius's  extracts  from  Josephus  are 
very  imperfect.     It  is  with  more  weight  objected, 

§  14.  (2.)  That  the  encomium  upon  the  character  and  mira- 
cles of  Christ  is  so  great,  that  Josephus  must  have  been  a  chris* 
iian,  or  he  could  not  have  written  as  he  did.  To  this  Lambe- 
8IUS  answers,  that  his  words  are  to  be  understood  ironically p 
and  really  contain  a  severe  sarcasm :  and  Mr.  Whiston,  that 
Josephus  was  a  NazarenCy  Ebionite^  or  Jewish  christian^  after* 
wards  bishop  of  Jerusalem  :  but  Mr.  Martin  maintains,  that 
Josephus,  being  a  pensioner  of  the  Roman  court,  and  seeing 
Domitian  something  alarmed  with  the  prophecy  of  the  Jewish 
Messiah,  for  his  own  security  and  that  of  bis  people*  chose  ra- 
ther to  represent  the  matter,  as  if  that  Messiah  had  already  ap- 
peared, but  through  the  mistake  of  their  priests  been  rejected. 
But  none  of  these  things  seem  upon  the  whole  a  sufficient  ac- 
count of  it ;  so  that  if  he  really  wrote  it,  he  must  have  been  in- 
wardly convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  and  wanting 
courage  openly  to  profess  it,  left  this  testimony,  perhaps  in  the 
last  copies  of  his  antiquities,  in  some  measure  to  quiet  his  con- 
science, for  not  having  more  generously  and  faithfully  pursued 
its  dictates. 

§  15.  As  for  the  other  passage  in  Josephus,  relating  to  the 
death  of  James  the  brother  of  Christ,  ^nt,  1.  xx.  c.  viii.  it  is  of 
much  less  importance  in  the  present  question.  But  what  Ori- 
GEN  quotes  as  from  him,  concerning  the  death  of  that  righteous 
man  being  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  it  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  Josephus,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  slip 
of  Origen's  memory*.     Fid.  Huds.  Notes  in  Loc,  p.  896. 


■  iTiGii.  ProL  ad  J08.  Ed.  CoL  pras.  p.  25,  kc 
DiTTON  on  the  Rnurr.  pan  iii.  I  V-?*! 
Htrr.  Dera.  Evanr.  Prop.  in.  i  11—18.  p. 

31-39.  — •         r- 

MArrtifs  Disk  pan. 


Whist.  Joaeph.  Diai.  i,  and  vi. 
Cbapmas  ai^ainft  Morg.  toL  i.  p.  386—399* 
ORiC.GonL  Cd*.  Li.  p  35. 
Bii8EB.Ecdcs.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c  23*. 


*  Since  these  references  firere  made,  two  English  tracts  have  appeared  in  de- 
fence of  the  famous  passage  in  Josephs s.  The  first  is  entitled,  **  A  Ditsertatba 
upon  the  account  supposed  to  have  been  given  of' Jesus  Chri&t  by  Josipuus :  being 
an  attempt  to  shew  that  this  celebrated  passage,  some  slight  corruptions  only  ex- 
cepted, may  reasonably  be  esteemed  genuine.**  This  performance  was  published, 
without  a  name,  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1749;  but  is  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Dr.  Nathaniil  FoRSTia.  The  other  tract  is  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant's  *' VindicJ9 
Flamns:  or  a  Vindication  of  the  Testimony  given  by  Josephus  concerning  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ."    Both  thes«  gentlemen  have  displayed  much  ingenuity  an4 
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§  16.  Schol.  2.  It  may  be  asked,  why  facts  of  so  great  im- 
portance are  not  more  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  histo- 
rians, whether  Jews  or  heathens  ?  To  this  it  is  answered, 

.  §  17.  (I.)  That  many  books  written  in  that  age  are  lost,  in 
which  it  is  very  possible  some  mention  of  these  facts  might  be 
made. 

§  18.  (2.)  That  of  the  few  remaining  historians,  who 
wrote  about  that  age,  most  of  them  were  by  their  subject  other- 
wise engaged. 

§  19.  (3.)  That  several  of  those  facts  relating  to  Christ  and 
bis  miracles,  coming  from  the  JewSy  would  be  slighted  by  the 
GentiU  writers  as  fabulous,  especially  considering  on  the  one 
.hand, -how  common  prodigious  and  magical  stories  were,  and  on 
the  other,  how  superstitious  and  credulous  the  Jews  were 
thought  to  be. 

§  20.  (4.)  That  the  first  appearance  of  the  christian  scheme 
would  shock  them,  as  seeming  so  improbable,  and  so  contrary 
to  their  received  maxims,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  many  of  them 
cared  but  little  to  inquire  into  evidences  and  facts  relating  to  it. 

§  21.  (5.)  Many  of  those  who  did  inquire  no  doubt  became 
christians;  and  therefore  their  testimony  is  not  here  reckoned. 

§  22.  (6.)  The  facts  mentioned  above  as  recorded  by  some, 
are  such  as  on  the  whole  it  was  most  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they,  continuing  enemies,  should  know,  observe  and  mentions 


LECT.  CXIII. 
0/  the  Genuineness  of  (he  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 


§  1.  Prop.  JL  HE  first  publishers  of  Christianity  wrote  books 
containing  an  account  of  the  life  and  doctrine  of  their  master : 

a  AODISOH  on  Christianity,  c.  i. )  2—6.  c.  ii.  i  1,2. 1        LaronbrX  Jew.  and  Heath.  Teat  vol.  ii.  c. 
Jacks.  Cred.  voL  L  c  xi,  xii.  ap.  Op.  vol.  L  p.  I           xxit.  1 3. ' 
38-44.  I        Work8,p.9+-97. 

leanuDg.  The  accurate  and  penetrating  Lardner  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  Uie 
question.  He  has  fully  considered  Uie  subject  in  his  account  of  Joseph  us,  and  in  his 
farther  observations,  occasioned  by  Dr.  Forster*s  Dissertation.  See  Lardner's 
<'  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  §  9.  and  the  Preface  to  the  second 
▼dome. — Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  120 — 129.  ibid.  p.  273 — 2g6."  Some  curious  observa- 
tions concerning  Josiphus'i  testimony  to  Christ  will  be  found  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hen- 
let's  Letter  to  Dr.  Kippisi  published  in  the  appendix  to  Lardnsr's  Life,  No.  10. 
p.  clix.— clxviii.    K. 
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several  of  which  bore  the  names  of  those  books,  which  now  make 
the  Aw  Testament* 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  The  great  importance,  of  which  the  primitive 
christians  at  least  apprehended  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  their 
religion  to  be,  (as  appears  by  the  extremities  they  endured  for 
their  profession  of  it,  ( Fid.  Lect.  1 1 1 .  §  1 3.)  would  engage  them 
to  take  the  most  eifectual  care  they  could  to  transmit  the  me- 
mory of  it  to  future  ages. 

§  3.  2.  The  age  in  which  they  lived  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  ages  of  antiquity  ;  nor  was  there  any,  in  which  books 
were  more  common  in  the  countries  where  they  flourished. 

§  4.  3.  It  is  exceeding  probable  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  there  were  some  such  ancient  books  as  the  proposition 
asserts  ■. 

§  5.  4.  Writers  of  great  antiquity  do  expressly  mention 
Jour  books,  written  by  the  disciples  of  Christ,  which  they  call 
eoangelists :  and  some  of  them  do  particularly  name  Matthew^ 
Marky  Luke 3,nd  John  as  the  four*'. 

§  6*  5.  EusEBius,  the  most  accurate  historian  among  the 
ancient  christian  writers,  mentions  it  as  a  fact  well  known,  and 
asserted  particularly  by  Origen,  a  still  older  writer,  that  the 
Jour  gospels  of  Matthew j  Mark,  Luke  and  John^  the  epistles  of 
Sl  Pauly  one  of  Peter  and  one  of  Johni  were  universally  receiv- 
^i  by  the  church ;  and  he  calls  them  tvotyy^\^ec  afM%pfn%  and 
ojUikytifjiifQi^  as  not  being  able  to  find  they  had  ever  been  disput- 
ed ;  and  though  the  jlcts  are  not  expressly  mentioned  in  this 
catalogue  by  Origen,  Eusebi us  himself,  in  the  passage  referred 
fo  in  the  next  step,  declares  that  he  hath  no  scruple  concerning 
i^;  and  it  is  certain  from  many  passages  in  Oricen's  works  still 
extant,  that  he  paid  the  same  regard  to  the  Acts  as  to  any  other 
kook  of  the  New  Testament :  nay  in  the  close  of  the  passage 
referred  to  below,  he  also  mentions  them  incidentally  as  written 
k  Luke  S 

§  7.  6.  Though  the  other  seven  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, i.  e.  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  epistle  to  James,  the 
2d  of  Peter,  the  2d  and  3d  of  John^  Jude  and  the  Revelations 
^ere  disputed,  (and  therefore  called  by  Eusebius  dmXfyo^(K») 
fet  he  tells  us  they  were  at  length  introduced  into  the  canon,  i.  e. 
into  the  number  of  those  books,  \vhich  christians  regarded  as  the 

»  Wett  on  the  Resurr.  p.  30R— 318.  I  Lardn.  Cred.  par.  il.  vol.  ui.  p.  23V— 23?! 

b  JOMM  on  the  Can.  pan  iv  Introd.  I  vol.  viii.  p.  90. 

<  BiicoE  at  Bojteli  Lcct.  i).  .t07— /i09.  |         \N  orka,  vol.  \L  p.  4<J5.  vol.  iv.  p. 22^,  &c» 

b.  UI.  iGdcs.  Umi.  L  lik  c.  xxi  v.  L  Ti*  c.  zz  v.  |  ^ 
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rule  of  their  faith  and  manners,  and  which  they  distinguish  from 
other  books,  written  by  persons,  whom  they  thought  less  emi- 
nently under  the  divine  direction,  whatever  their  sanctity  might 
be». 

§8.7.  We  shall  endeavour  to  shew  at  large  in  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  that  at  least  all  the  most  important  of  those 
books,  were  either  expressly  quoted  by  name  or  plainly  allud- 
ed  to  by  a  series  of  primitive  writers,  several  of  them  much 
more  ancient  than  Eusebius;  and  indeed,  that  there  is  hardly 
any  writer  of  christian  antiquity,  who  has  not  either  some  ex- 
press reference  or  allusion  to  some  of  them.     Falet  propasUio. 

§  9.  SchoL  Whereas  Mr.  To  land  in  his  AmyntoVy  and  se- 
veral other  writers,  have  taken  great  pains  to  shew,  that  there 
were  many  ancient  books;  some  of  which  are  pretended  to  be 
still  extant,  but  are  evidently  spurious,  which  yet  are  quoted  by 
several  writers  of  the  primitive  church  with  great  regard;  from 
whence  no  doubt  he  would  lead  his  reader  to  infer,  that  little 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  their  opinion  on  this  head ;  we  shall  not 
enter  into  the  particulars  here,  but  leave  the  reader  to  judge, 
by  those  passages  referred  to  by  To  land,  compared  with  those 
enumerated  below,  ^s  to  the  different  manner  in  which  they 
mention  confessedly  fictitious  writers,  and  those  of  the  New 
Testament :  but  the  fullest  and  best  account  of  this  matter  that 
I  know  of,  is  to  be  found  in  Lardn.  Cred,  of  Gosp.  Hist,  part  ii. 
vol.  i,  &  ii.  pass.  Works,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 1,  &c.  Jones's  Hist,  of  the 
Ciin.  vol.  i,  &  ii.  pass. 


LECT.  CXIV. 

Testimonies froyn  Antiquity  to  (he  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

§  I .  Prop.  JL  O  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  what  the  most 
considerable  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  have  delivered  con- 
t^erning  the  several  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  a  catalogue  of  those  of  the  three  first  centuries ,  in 
the  order  in  which  they  wrote. 

§  2.  Sol.  1,  Barnabas,  contemporary  with  the  Apostles^ 
who  is  mentioned  Acts  iv.  36,  37.  Acts  xi.  22 — 24.  xiii.  i — 4. 
1  Cor.  xi.  6.  is  said  to  have  written  a  general  epistle  in  Greek; 

1  CUIBB.  Eccles.  Hist.  I.  iii.  c  x%v.  I         Lahdn.  Cred.  vol.  viii.  97. 

Jones  on  the  Can.  vol.  i.  p.  83—37.  I Works,  voL  iv.  p.  228b 

JiMK.ofCbrutun.  ToLiLp.  11&— 118.  | 
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a  Latin  translation  of  which  is  by  many  maintained  to  be  extant ; 
though  I  think  the  arguments  against  its  authority  arc  so  strong, 
as  to  leave  little  weight  to  any  thing  argued  from  thence;  any 
farther  than  that  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  manner  of  the 
writing,  it  is  indeed  very  ancient*. 

§  3-  In  this  epistle  several  words  of  Christ  are  quoted,  which 
are  recorded  by  the  evangelists;  v.  g.  Matt,  xx.  16.  ix.  13. 
xxii.  43.  Luke\\.  30.  and  many  of  those  scriptures  quoted  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  are  likewise  cited  here.  Many 
of  the  phrases  and  arguments  used  by  Paid  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  and  else-where,  are  also  inserted;  v.  g.  2  Tim.  iv.  !• 
i.  10.  but  not  in  the  form  of  quotations,  ^o  that  hardly  any  an- 
cient work  gives  less  assistance  in  this  inquiry**. 

§  4.  2.  Clemens  Romanus,  mentioned  Phil.  iv.  3.  who  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  bishops  of  liomcy  wrote  an 
epbtle  to  the  Corinthians^  probably  about  the  year  96"=. 

§  5.  He  quotes  by  name  no  book  of  the  New  Testament, 
excepting  thej^rst  epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  which  by  th«  way 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  whole  volume  for  proving 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  as  will  afterwards  appear;  and  it  is 
worth  our  notice,  that  it  is  here  quoted  by  those  who  were  the 
best  judges  of  its  being  genuine,  and  quoted  as  of  an  authority 
acknowledged  even  by  all  the  different  parties  among  them  :  it 
is  therefore  not  improbable,  that  the  original  might  then  be  ia 
their  hands'*. 

§  6.  He  evidently  refers  to  some  of  Christ's  wprds,  which 
are  also  recorded  by  Matthew^  Marky  and  Luke:  but  we  can- 
not lay  much  stress  upon  those  passages,  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  these  books,  because  Clement  living  so  near  the 
apostle's  time  might  have  learned  them  by  oral  tradition,  and 
the  evangelists  are  not  named.  Yet  on  the  other  band  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  he  does  not  introduce  those  things  as  new^ 
but  refers  to  them  as  well  known  to  the  Corinthians;  which  he 
could  hardly  have  been  so  sure  they  were,  unless  they  had  some 
books  among  them,  (commonly  also  received  among  other  chris- 
tians) in  which  those  passages  were  inserted :  nor  will  Acts 
XX.  35.  invalidate  this  observation,  since  it  docs  not  appear  that 
Clement  bad  lived  among  the  Corinthians^  as  Paul  had  done 
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with  the  elders  of  EphestiSy  and  probably  taught  them  those 
traditions  with  his  own  mouth\ 

§  7.  The  following  passages  are  transcribed  with  very  little 
Tariation,  Rom,  i.  29.  xii.  5.  1  Cor.  x.  24.  xiii.  4,  &c.  Eph.  iv.  4. 
Phil  i.  10.  Col  i.  10.  1  Thess.v.  18.  1  rtm.  v.  4.  Ti/.  iii.  1. 
Jieb,  i.  3 — 5,  7 — 13.  iv.  12.  xi.  37.  xii.  6.  1  PeL  iv.  8.  He 
seems  also  evidently  to  allude  to  the  following  passages.  Pom* 
xiv.  1.  1  Cor.  xii.  12., xv.  '20.  2  Cor.  iii.  18.  viii.  6.  xi,  24. 
I  Tim.  iii.  13.  Heb.  vi.  18.  James  iii.  13.  2  Pd/.  ii.  5.  iii.  4\ 

§  8.  3.  Hermas  (mentioned  Pom.  xvi.  14.)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  author  of  several  books  under  his  name :  one  is  called 
his  Pastor f  in  three  parts,  the  first  of  wwtw,  the  second  of  com^ 
viands^  the  third  of  similitudes :  we  have  only  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the  original.  It  is  probably 
an  ancient  book,  but  strong  objections  are  brought  against  its 
being  genuine  S 

§  9.  There  are  no  express  quotations  of  any  book  either  of 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  by  name  to  be  found  in  him  ;  but 
there  are  many  allusions  to  the  latter,  of  which  the  most  consi- 
derable are  the  following  passages,  Matt,  y.  28.  x.  32.  xiii.  5, 
7,  31.  xviii.  3.  xxviii.  13.  Luke  xvi.  18.  John  xiv.  6.  Jets  v.  41. 
1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17.  Eph.  iv.  4,  30.  Heb.  xii.  17.  James  i.  5.  iv. 
7,  12.  1  Pet.  i.  6.  V.  7.  1  John  ii.  27.  Judey  ver.  21.  There  are 
also  many  visions  resembling  those  of  the  Revelations^  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  that  book  ^. 

§  10.  4.  Ignatius  bishop  of  Antiochj  who  was  martyred 
about  the  year  116,  wrote  several  epistles,  mentioned'by  Euse- 
Bius,  Irenjeus,  Jerom,  and  many  others :  they  are  still  said  to 
be  extant ;  but  there  are  two  different  copies  of  them.  Mr. 
Whiston  has  contended  earnestly  that  the  larger  are  genuine ; 
but  from  comparing  both,  it  appears  much  more  probable,  that 
the  larger  are  a  paraphrase  upon  the  smaller^  than  the  smaller 
(as  some  suppose)  an  abridgment  of  the  larger^. 

§11.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  that  the  epistles  to  Tarsus , 
Antiochj  and  Hiero  are  genuine ;  since  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  who  was  so  likely  to  have  discovered  them,  and 
would  no  doubt  have  been  glad  to  quote  them.  We  shall  there- 
fore only  take  notice  of  those  quotations  and  allusions,  which  are 
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to  be  found  in  the  smaller  epistles,  and  which  are  as  follow. 
He  plainly  quotes  or  alludes  to  Matt,  iii.  15.  x.  16.  xii.  33. 
xr.  13.  xviii.  19.  xix.  12.  John  iii.  8.  viii.  29.  x.  9.  Acts  x.  41. 
Rom.  XV.  7.  1  Cor.  i.  10.  v.  7.  vi.  9.  xv.  8.  Eph,  v.  2,  25.  Phil. 
ii.  3.  1  Thess,  v.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  4.  Philem.  ver.  20.  1  Pet.  v.  5». 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  speaks  of  the  gospel ^  in  such 
a  conner.tion  with  the  law  and  the  prophets,  as  seems  to  imply 
that  he  meant  a  book^. 

§  12.  PoLYCARP,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  angel  of  the  church  there  mentioned  in  the  Revelations, 
was  martyred  about  the  year  169.     Eusebius  mentions  a  letter 
written  by  him  to  the  PhilippianSy  which  probably  was  that  ex- 
cellent epistle  bearing  his  name,  which  is  now  extant  in  a  Latin 
translation,  and  most  of  it  in  the  Greek  original.     In  this  epistle 
he  quotes  by  name  1  Cor.  vi.  2.  as  the  words  of  Paul^  and  also 
£ph.  iv.  26.  zs  a  saying  of  scripture,  and  also  mention's  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Philippians  with  the  highest  respect,  as  written  by 
SL  wisdom  which  nothing  could  equal :  he  likewise  most  evident- 
ly transcribes  the  following  passages.  Matt.  v.  3,  &c.  vii.  1,2. 
v.  44.  xxvi.  41.  Acts  ii.  24.  Rom.  xii.  9.  xiv.  10.  1  Cor.  vi.  9. 
2  Corjiv.  5.  vi.  7.  viii.  21.  Gal.  iv.  26.  vi.  7.  Eph.  ii.  8, 9.  Phil. 
ii.  10,  16.  1  Thess.  v.  17,  22.  2  Thess.  iii.  15.  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2. 
^•i.7.  2rim.  ii.  ll.iv.  10.   1  P^/.  i.  8,  21.  ii.  11,  12,  17,  22,  24. 
iii.  9.  iv.  7.  v.  5.   1  John  iv.  3.     Considering  how  short  this  let- 
'^ler  is,  the  transcribing  so  great  a  number  of  passages  in  it  from 
"^he  New  Testament,  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  regard  he  paid  to 
^hat  book^. 

§  13.  6.  That  epistle  from  the  church  of  Smyrna,  giving 
-^n  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  evidently  refers  to 
a  Cor.  ii.  9.  and  gives  the  title  of  gospel  to  the  history  qf  Christ 
"Written  by  the  Evangelists^. 

§  14.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  writings  which  have 
T>een  enumerated  under  these  six  first  steps,  are  those  which  are 
commonly  called  the  works  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  being  pub- 
lished under  that  title  by  Cotelerius,  in  a  very  celebrated 
^ition  of  them,  and  translated  into  English  by  Archbbhop 
^AK£,  whose  account  of  them  all  it  may  be  convenient  to 
peruse. 
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LECT.  CXV. 

Testimonies /rovi  Antiquity ;  continued. 


§  1.  SoL  7.  JL  APIAS,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  companion 
oiJohny  and  who  died  about  the  year  1 J  5,  wrote  five  books  now 
lost,  called  an  explication  of  the  oracles  of  our  Lord ;  in  which 
EusEBius  says  he  often  quoted  our  four  Evangelists^  and  men- 
tions some  remarkable  particulars  both  relating  to  the  gospel  of 
Matthew  and  Mark :  Eusebius  also  says,  he  brings  testimonies 
out  of  the  first  of  John  and  the  first  of  Peter*. 

§  2.  8.  Justin  Martyr  wrote  his  two  apologies,  and  his 
dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew.  He  died  at  the  latest  about 
163.  The  epistle  to  Diognetus^  and  questions  to  the  orthodox ^ 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  belong  to  Justin  Martyr,  (among 
whose  works  they  are  published)  are  however  undoubtedly  writ- 
ings of  great  antiquity. 

§  3.  There  are  in  his  genuine  works  the  following  quota- 
tions and  allusions.  Matt,  i.  20,  21.  v.  28 — 32.  xi.  27.  xxv.  41. 
Mark\\\\.  31.  Luke  i.  31,  35,  38.  x.  19.  John  i.  20.  iii.  3. 
xiv.  24.  He  quotes  also  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles^  which  he 
adds  are  called  gospels^  as  containing  the  institution  of  the 
eucharist,  and  Luke  xx.  44.  Matt.  xxvi.  39.  He  introduces 
Trj/pho  the  Jew,  speaking  of  the  precepts  delivered  in  the 
gospel^  as  what  he  had  read ;  and  expressly  declares  that  the 
vn^tten  commentaries y  or  memoirs  of  the  apostles ^  as  well  as  of 
the  prophetSy  were  read  publicly  in  all  christian  assemblies  for 
divine  worship,  which  is  a  circumstance  of  vast  importance *". 

He  either  quotes  or  refers  to  Acts  yii.  22.  xiii.  27.  1  Cor, 
V.  7.  xi.  18, 19.  xii.  8—10.  GaL  iv.  12.  Uph.  ii.  20.  CoL  i.  15. 
2  Thess,  ii.  3,  4.  Heb.  v.  9,  10.  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  Bev.  xx.  4,  &c. 
Luke  XX.  35,  36  S 

§  4.  9.  The  epistle  to  Diognetus^  which  Mr.  Whiston 
wildly  thinks  to  have  been  written  by  the  evangelist  Timothy j\s 
certainly  ancient,  though  it  was  not  written  by  Justin  ;  and 
there  are  evident  quotations  or  allusions  to  the  following  pass- 
ages, Matt.  vi.  25,  &c.  John  i.  1.  xvii.  14.  Rom,  v.  19.  I  Cor. 
iv.  12.  viii.M.  2  Cor.  x.  3.  iv.  8,  &c.  Phil.  iii.  20.  1  Pet,  ii.  24. 
iii.  18.  1  John  iv.  19 :  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  gospels  and  /ra- 
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ditions  of  the  apostles^  in  such  a  connection  with  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  seems  plainly  to  intimate,  that  be  referred  to 
books  of  that  name*. 

§  5.  10.  DioNYsius  of  Corinth  was  a  man  of  an  excellent 
character,  who  flourished  about  the  year  170.  He  wrote  seven 
epistles,  which  are  now  lost ;  but  in  a  fragment  of  one  of  them, 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  he  mentions  the  conversion  of  Dionysiiu 
the  Areopagite  by  Pflu/,  agreeable  to  the  account  given  in  the 
Acts  of  the  apostles ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  speaks  of 
that  book^. 

§  6.  11.  Tatian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  172,  wrote 
an  elegant  oration  against  the  Greeks,  which  is  still  extant ;  and 
EosEBius  (EccUs.  Hist.  I.  iv.  c.  29.)  tells  us,  he  wrote  the  har^ 
mony  of  the  four  gospels.  In  his  oration  he  quotes  Luke  vi.  25. 
John  i.  3,  5.  1  Cor.  xv.  22.  besides  some  other  passages,  which 
Clement  and  Iren^eus  say  he  quoted  from  the  epistles  to  the 
Corintfnans  and  Galatians^  in  a  work  now  lost ;  and  Jerom  says 
he  allowed  PauVs  epistle  to  Titus'". 

§  7.  12.  Hegesippus,  a  converted  Jew,  wrote  the  history 
of  the  christian  church  about  the  year  170,  of  which  only  some 
fragments  are  remaining:  in  which  the  following  scriptures 
seem  to  be  referred  to.  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  Luke  xxiii.  34.  Matt* 
xiii.  le**. 

§8.  13.  Melito,  bishop  of  ferrfw,  in  the  year  170,  wrote 
la  apology  to  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  many  other  books,  par- 
ticularly a  commentary  on  the  Revelations:  and  as  be  expressly 
speaks  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  seems  by  that  phrase  to  imply, 
that  there  was  in  his  time  a  collection  of  books  called  the  New^. 

§  9.  14.  There  is  an  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons,  preserved  in  Eus.  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  iv.  and  written  about 
the  year  177 ;  in  which  there  are  very  express  quotations  from 
Luke  i.  6.  John  xvi.  2.  Actsviu  60.  Rom.  viii.  18.  Eph.  vi.  5. 
Pkil.  ii.  6.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 5.  1  Pet.  v.  6.  1  John  iii.  16.  Rev.  xiv.  4  ^ 

§  10.  15.  iRENiEUs,  bishop  of  Lyons,  wrote,  about  the  year 
178,  besides  many  other  books,  five  of  Heresy,  which  are  yet 
preserved  in  the  Latin  translation,  and  some  fragments  in  the 
original  Greek.    In  one  of  these  fragments  preserved  by  £us£« 
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Bius,  as  well  as  in  the  translation,  there  is  express  mention  of  the 
four  gospels  J  under  the  names  of  their  respective  authors,  and 
they  are  likewise  mentioned  together.  In  two  other  passages 
of  his  works,  lie  professedly  vindicates  the  genuineness  of  each, 
and  sets  himself  to  give  an  account  of  the  occasion  on  which 
they  were  written.  He  often  expressly  quotes  the  book  of  the 
jictSy  and  in  many  places  the  epistles  of  Paul  by  name,  and 
mentions  all  which  our  New  Testament  ascribes  to  him,  except- 
ing tl)at  to  Philemon.  He  has  many  passages  in  sense  parallel 
to  several  in  the  Hebrews^  but  he  does  not  expressly  quote  that 
epistle,  and  Photius  says  he  did  not  allow  it  to  be  St.  PauVs. 
He  has  also  passages  in  sense  parallel  to  several  of  JanieSj  but 
no  express  quotations;  ihe first  epistle  of  Peter  is  quoted  by 
him,  and  the  first  of  John^  and  also  the  second^  though  by  a 
mistake  he  calls  it  the  same  mth  the  former.  Jude  is  not  quot- 
ed, though  it  would  have  been  peculiarly  proper  to  the  occasion 
of  his  writing,  but  the  book  of  the  Pevelations  he  very  frequent- 
ly and  largely  quotes  *. 

§  J  I.  16.  Athenagoras,  who  before  his  conversion  was  a 
philosopher,  between  166  and  178,  wrote  an  apology  for  chris- 
tianity,  and  quickly  after  a  discourse  on  the  resurrection ^  in 
which  he  expressly  quotes,  or  evidently  alludes  to  the  following 
passages,  Alatt.  v,  28,  44,  45.  Luke  xv\.  18.  Johnx.  30,  38. 
jlcts  xvii.  25.  Rovu  i.  24,  27.  1  Cor*  xv.  32,  51-.  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
GaL  iv.  9.  1  Tim.  v.  1,2.  vi.  16.  He  seems  also  to  refer  to 
James  \\\.  13.  v.  7.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  Rev.  xx.  13\ 


LECT.  cxvr. 

Testinwnies  friftn  Antiquity;   contini{ed. 

§  1.  Sol.  17.  JVlILTIADES  is  supposed  to  have  writ  about 
the  year  170  an  elegant  apology,  which  is  now  lost.  He  is  cele- 
brated by  EusEBius,  (Eccles.  Hist.  v.  17.^  for  bis  acquaintance 
with  scripture ;  but  no  fragments  remain  *"• 

§  2.  18.  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Jntiochj  wrote  three  books 
to  Autolycus  yet  extant,  published  about  the  year  181.  His 
book  against  Hermogenes^  in  which  Eusebius  says  he  quoted 
the  Revelations^  is  lost,  as  also  that  against  Afar  cum,  and  the 
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harmony  of  the  Evangelists ^  mentioned  by  Jerom^  Ep.  1 5 1 .  but 
the  commentary  upon  them,  which  goes  under  his  name,  is  spu- 
rious. In  those  of  his  genuine  works  which  remain,  he  quotes 
Matt.  V.  2S,  32,  44>,  46.  vi.  3.  Luke  xviii.  27.  John  i.  1,3. 
Rom.  li.  6,  &c.  xiii.  7,  8.  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 1 !.  2  Cor.  xi.  19.  Epk. 
ii.  2.  ill.  10.  Phil.  i.  10.  iii.  20.  iv.  8.  CoL  i.  17.  1  Tim.  u.  1 ,  2. 
TV/,  iii.  5.  /TfA.  xii.  9.  1  Pet.  i.  18.  ii.  13.  Some  of  these  pas- 
sages  be  mentions  as  spoken  by  a  divine  word,  and  he  seems  to 
allude  to  2  Pet.  i.  20.  Jtev.  xii.  19  *. 

^  3.  To  this  work  is  added,  particularly  in  the  Cologn  edU 
tion,  a  little  tract  of  Hermias,  called  Irrisio  gentium^  which  is 
written  with  great  elegance  and  spirit ;  which  begins  with  aQ 
express  quotation  of  1  Cor.  iii.  19.  as  the  words  of  the  blessed 
apostle  Paul  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  ^. 

§  4.  19.  PANTiENUS,  once  a  philosopher  of  the  Stoic  sect, 
was  president  of  the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria^  about 
the  year  130,  as  Eusebius  [Hist.  v.  9,  10.)  assures  us:  he 
wrote  commentaries  on  scripture,  which  are  now  entirely  lost; 
so  that  he  is  capable  of  doing  no  service  in  the  present  ques* 
tion,  any  further  than  as  Jerom  testifies,  he  brought  back  the 
gospel  of  Matthew  written  in  Hebrew  from  India,  whither  he 
was  sent  by  Demetrius  his  bishop,  to  preach  the  gospel  ^. 

§  5.  20^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  succeeded  Pantjenus, 
and  wrote  about  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  His  remaining  works  are  his  Pedagogue  and 
Stromata^  his  admonition  to  the  Gentiles,  and  a  homily  of  the 
salvation  of  the  rich.  He  is  mentioned  with  great  honour  by 
the  most  valuable  ancient  writers  that  succeeded  him.  Euse- 
bius tells  us,  that  he  speaks  of  Mark* s  gospel,  as  .written  from 
the  account  of  things  he  had  received  from  Peter,  and  in  effect 
at  4east  authorised  by  that  apostle.  (Eccles.  Hist.  ii.  15.)  He 
abo  speaks  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrenfs,  as  written  in  Hc^ 
brew  by  Paul,  but  translated  by  Luke^.    Ibid.  vi.  14. 

§  6.  He  expressly  mentions  the  four  gospels  of  our  evange- 
lists, the  Acts,  the  epistles  to  the  Remans,  Galatians,  Ephe* 
sians^,  Philippians,  Colossians,  first  and  second  to  the  Thes-' 
salonians  and  Corinthians,  first  and  second  to  Timothy^ 
Titus,  Hebrews,  the  first  of  Peter,  and  the  first  of  John 
by  the  name  of  his  larger  epistle,  and  Jude  and  the  ReoeUh 

a  LAKDai.  ibid,  c  XX.  pnes.  p.  W^^¥k  \  c  Larotc.  ib-ld.  c  xxl 
Worts,  voL  li.  p.  lyO.  I         Worki,  voL  ii.  p.  902. 

k ibd. c  XXV.  o. 553.  I  d  ■     c  xxii-  p.  46B---473. 
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iions :  but  does  not  expressly  meDtioii  James j  or  the  second 
of  Peter,  We  refer  not  to  particular  passages,  there  being 
great  numbers  of  them  from  the  several  books  above  menti- 
oned. It  i^  true  that  he  also  quotes  several  apocryphal  pieces, 
such  as  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyp^ 
iiansy  the  preaching  of  Peters  the  shepherd  of  Hermes  ;  bat 
not  with  titles  of  equal  regard ,  nor  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
seem  to  lay  any  stress  upon  them*, 

'  §  7.  21.  Polycrates,  bishop  of  EphesuSj  about  the  close 
of  this  century,  in  an  epistle  of  his,  of  which  Jerom  has  pre* 
served  some  fragments,  refers  to  Matt.  xix.  12.  John  xxi.  £0. 
jlcts  V.  2^.  and  speaks  of  the  scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith  ^. 

^  8.  22.  Tertullian,  presbyter  of  Carthage^  was  con- 
temporary with  Clemens  AlexandyHnus^  and  survived  him  : 
Jiis  works  are  known  and  numerous.  In  them  he  expressly 
quotes  all  the  books  of  the  new  testament,  but  Jamesj  the  se- 
cond of  PeteTf  and  third  of  John :  Hebrews  he  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  Barnabas.  It  is  remarkable  there  are 
more  quotations  from  the  new  testament  in  him»  than  from 
all  the  writings  of  Tully  in  all  the  ancient  books  in  the 
world  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Irenaus  and  Clj^- 
MENS  Alexandrinxts  *=. 

§  9.  23.  Dr.  Lardner  has  also  mentioned  a  great  many 
other  christian  writers,  of  whose  works  only  fragments  are 
preserved,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  question,  of 
which  we  shall  not  give  so  particular  account.  The  chief  of 
them  are  Serapion,  who  speaks  with  great  reverence  of  our 
gospels,  rejecting  that  of  Peter ;  {ibid.  c.  xxvi.)  Quadratus, 
Aristides,  Claudius  Apollinarisy  and  Symachus.  {Ibid.  c. 
xxviii.  pass.)  Besides  these,  he  also  mentions  several  suppositi- 
ous writings,  forged  in  the  second  century,  such  as  the  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla^  the  Sibylline  verses ^  the  testament  of  the  12 
patriarchs y  the  Recognitions y  Homily  and  Epitome  of  Clement  : 
but  they  bring  little  light  to  the  present  question  ;  which  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  that  most  of  them  pretend  to  be 
written  before  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  it  is 
observed,  that  in  the  three  last  of  these  there  are  several  refe- 
rences to  facts  recorded  in  the  evangelists,  and  that  phrases  used 
especially  in  PauVs  writings  are  introduced  in  these  pieces. 

§  JO.  24.  The  third  century  produced  many  famous  chris- 

a  Lardn.  p.  494-^15.  zvA  Index  to  CLEM.  Alex.   I        I  ardn.  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  243. 
Works,  voL  it.  p.  2(K>.  |     c ibid,  c  IT?. 
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tian  writers,  v.  g.  Minutius  F^elix,  Origen,  Cyprian  and 
Arnobius  ;  most  of  whose  works  abound  with  a  vast  many 
quotations  from  all  the  uncontroverted  books  of  the  new  testa- 
ment, especially  Novatian  on  the  trinity  ;  and  it  would  be  aU 
most  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  them  all :  much  less  is  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  those  quotations,  brought 
from  Lactantius,  Athanasius,  Eusebius,  Optatus,  Basil, 
Ephraim  Syrus,  Gregory  Nyss,  and  Nazianzen,  Ambrose, 
CYRiLof  Jerusalem^  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  Jerom,  Augustin, 
and  other  authors  of  less  note,  who  flourished  in  theybur/A  cen« 
tary,  of  whom  see  Spanh.  Eccles.  Hist.  Sacc.  iii.  §  10.  Sa;c.  iv. 
^  12.  Lardn.  part  ii.  vol.  iii.  pass.  Lardn.  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.247,&c*. 

§  11.  Cor.  1.  From  hence  we  may  easily  collect  and  com* 
pare  the  evidence,  which  there  is  of  each  particular  book  of  the 
new  testament,  to  prove  it  genuine. 

§  12.  2.  From  hence  we  may  see  great  reason  to  believe 
what  is  asserted,  Lect.  1 13.  §  1.  at  least  concerning  the  books 
which  are  called  ofju^\oyefii99t.     Fid.  ibid*  §  8. 

§  13.  3.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  evidence  of  those 
books  which  are  called  «y1»Xiyof*tfM  is  comparatively  very  small, 
io  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  fathers  of  the  two  first  centuries, 
especially  with  regard  to  James j  the  second  of  Peter y  and  Jude. 

§  14.  4.  Mr.  DoDWELL  was  grossly  mistaken  in  asserting, 
that  the  books  of  the  new  testament  lay  concealed  till  the  yeaf 
130,  and  that  there  was  nothing  settled  concerning  the  canon 
till  the  fourth  century  *. 

I  DODV.  Din.  on  ItEH.  p.  CS— 73.  I        L AU)!i.  Wori%  voL  t.  ]>.  353,  &c 

Jl!iK.orchr«liaii.«ol.u.cW.p.  118— 129.        I        MikCKMicaili  Truth  of  Gotp.   HilU  BoA 
LAtDN.  Cred.  voL  zii.  pw  21,  Ice.  |  iii.  c.  u 

*  Though  Dr.  Doddiiooi  bus  judged  it  fafficieot  for  tiie  purpose  of  bii  Lse- 
tnres  to  stop  here,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remiod  the  theological  student  that  be 
win  hereafter  find  his  fiall  account  in  reading  and  studying  the  whole  of  Dr.  LAftD« 
nft*s  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History,  which  carries  on  the  subject  down  to  the 
fBQxteenth  century,  and  contains  a  great  ?ariety  of  important  critical  infonliatioii. 
Should  a  student  fit>m  number  and  rapidity  of  his  academical  employments^  sot 
bate  leisure  to  read  the  whole  of  the  preceding  references  (some  of  which  are  long)  it 
is  earaesUy  requested  that  he  will  not  hx\  in  an  immediate  perusal  of  the  admirable 
recapitulation  of  the  eridence  given  in  the  twelfth  Yohime  of  the  CfedibiUty,  aad 
io  the  Doctor's  Woriu,  fd.  ▼.  p.  341,  to  tiie  end.    K. 
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LECT.  CXVII. 

f^assages  in  the  New  Testament  quoted  by  Heathen  Writers-^ 
Why  no  more  Quotations  in  Ancient  Writers — Evidence  for 
the  disputed  Books — Estimate  of  the  Evidence. 

§  1 .  SchoL  1 .  JlT  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that  Ame* 
Lius,  the  Platonic  philosopher,  in  the  third  century,  mentions 
the  writings  of  Johny  and  Diokysius  Longinus,  A.  D.  250, 
those  of  Paulj  with  considerable  applause  \ 

§  2.  And  it  is  yet  of  greater  importance  to  observe,  that 
Celsus,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  second  century,  and 
perhaps  not  later  than  the  middle  of  it,  (Orig.  against  Celsus^ 
1. 1,  p.  3,  and  8.)  not  only  brings  a  great  many  citations  from 
the  new  testament,  but  founds  the  main  stress  of  his  argument 
against  Christianity  upon  the  supposed  absurdity  of  that  book ; 
which  is  an  illustrious  testimony,  not  only  to  its  antiquity,  but 
to  its  high  esteem  among  christians  in  that  early  age. 

§  3.  2.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  some  have  thought 
Luke  X.  7.  is  expressly  quoted  by  Paul^  l  Tim.  v,  18.  and  it  w 
observable,  that  if  it  be  so,  then  it  is  put  upon  a  foot  of  equal 
auttiority  with  Deut,  xxv.  4.  quoted  in  the  same  passage^. 

§  4.  3.  Some  may  perhaps  wonder,  that  (considering  how 
much  Christianity  prevailed,  and  in  how  great  esteem  the  writer* 
of  the  new  testament  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  those  early 
ages)  there  should  have  been  no  more  quotations  from  them 
within  the  first  1 50  years.     It  may  be  answered, 

^  5.  ( I .)  THkt  as  most  of  the  first  christians  were  persons  of  a 
low  station  in  life,  (1  Cor.  i.  26 — 28.  James  ii.  5.)  the  number 
•of  early  christian  writers  was  small,  and  of  those  who  did  write 
many  of  their  works  are  lost,  as  evidently  appears  from  Euse- 
Bius,  Photius,  and  many  more,  who  have  given  us  some  of 
their  names  and  some  account  of  them,  and  in  part  from  several 
steps  in  the  preceding  proposition. 

§  6.  (2.)  That  several  of  the  remaining  pieces  are  but  short. 

§  7.  (3.)  That  the  subject  of  many  of  these  was  such,  as  to 
give  little  opportunity  of  quoting  the  writings  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ;  very  few  of  them  relating  to  any  controversy  of  christU 

a  IIiTRT.  Dcm.  F.V.  Prop.  i.  1 6.  n.  Ci. b.  t  T.ArDN.  Works,  voK  iii.  p.  160. 

r.i  SF.H.  Prxp.  Kvan.  1.  xi.  c.  xix.  I  b  bBEU'«  Serm.  vol.  ji.  p.  '^92. 

Smum's  Life  of  Ixmginus.  p.  '/J,24»  I  MACKMGHi*^ Truth  uf  Gosp.  Iltst  p.39L 
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ans  with  each  other,  and  in  their  controversies  with  the  hea- 
thens, it  is  observed  they  are  employed  more  in  demonstrat* 
ing  the  falshood  of  paganism,  than  tlie  truth  of  Christianity,  as 
that  was  the  point  most  necessary  to  be  laboured,  considering 
the  sociability  of  the  heathen  supeistitions. 

§  8.  (4.)  Several  of  the  writers  whom  we  have  mentioned 
were  so  early,  that  it  is  exceeding  probable,  they  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  epistles,  which  could  not 
circuhite  in  the  world  so  soon  as  papers  now  do  by  the  assist- 
ance of  printing. 

§  y.  (5.)  Those  books  not  being  then  divided  into  chapters 
and  verses  as  now,  quotations  from  them  were  not  altogether  so 
easy  :  not  to  say,  that  considering  to  what  extraordinary  divine 
assistances  many  of  the  primitive  christians  pretended,  they 
might  not  seem  to  have  so  much  need  of  a  written  rule  ;  so  that 
OQ  the  whole,  it  is  wonderful,  that  we  can  trace  so  great  evi- 
dence in  such  circumstances  \ 

§  10.  Prop.  To  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  evidence 
there  is,  that  the  ancient  christians  had  books  among  them, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  those  which  Eusebius  calls  a/kxtyofuw. 
Fid.  Lect.  113.  §7. 

§11.  Sol.  i .  With  regard  to  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^ 
many  parallel  thoughu  and  phrases  are  to  be  found  in  Clemens 
Jiomanusy  Justin  Martyr,  and  Iren^us.  Clemens  Alexan^ 
drinus  quotes  it  as  the  words  of  the  divine  apostle^  and  else- 
'where  of  Paul.  Origln  frequently  speaks  of  it  as  Paulas  j  and 
Eusebius  mentions  it  as  received  with  great  pleasure  by  the 
2Icbrcws,  who  were  the  most  capable  of  judging  whether  it 
"Were  genuine  or  not  ^, 

§  12.  2.  As  for  James,  passages  at  Jeast  parallel  to  it  are  to 
be  found  in  Clemens  Ronianus  and  Ignatius  ;  and  it  is  ac- 
knowledged by  Origen,  Kusebius,  and  Jerom,  though  the 
last  tells  us  it  was  long  doubted  in  the  Latin  church  ^. 

§  13.3.  The  second  of  Peter  seems  to  be  quoted  by  Justin 
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Martyr,  and  is  ascribed  to  Peter  by  Origen  and  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  *. 

§  14.  4.  The  second  epistle  of  John  is  quoted  by  Iren.^us, 
and  by  the  council  of  Carthage  in  the  year  256.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  speaks  by  way  of  distinction  of  the  larger  epistle. 
Origen  likewise  mentions  the  second  and  third  epistle,  though 
something  dubiously  ;  and  Epifhanius  has  some  reference  to 
thjBm,  speaking  in  the  plural  number  of  John's  epistles^. 

§  15.  5.  Jude  is  expressly  quoted  by  Origen,  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian,  but  by  no  earlier  writers*^. 

4  16.  6.  Justin  Martyr,  Iren^eus,  Tertullian,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  allow  the  Revelations  to  have  been  an 
ancient  book,  and  ascribe  it  to  John  the  apostle  :  and  if  we  may 
believe  tht  testimonies  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom,  who  had  in 
their  hands  the  writings  of  many  of  the  ancients  which  are  now 
lost,  Papias,  MELiTa,  Theophilus  otAntiochsLud  Apollonius, 
all  in  the  second  century,  received  and  quoted  it:  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  allowed  by  Origen,  Cyprian,  Victorius, 
Methodius  and  Pamphilus,  besides  Hypolitus,  earlier  than 
any  of  them  in  the  third  :  though  it  is  certain  some  rejected  it^ 
as  the  work  of  an  unknown  and  heretical  writer  ^, 

§  17.  Cor,  I.  It  evidently  appears,  from  comparing  this  de- 
monstration with  that  of  Prop.  101.  that  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  six  former  of  these  books  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  the  rest,  nor  are  they  all  equal  to  each  other  in  this  respect. 

§  18.  2.  Nevertheless  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  admit^ 
than  to  reject  them,  if  we  consider, 

(1.)  That  several  of  these  epistles,  not  being  written  as 
most  of  PauVs  were,  either  to  particular  churches,  or  even  par- 
ticular persons,  whose  names  and  abodes  are  recorded  in  them, 
it  could  not  be  so  easy  to  find  out  the  originals. 

§  19.  (2.)  That  some  of  them  are  so  short,  and  the  contents 
of  them  so  general,  that  there  was  (ast,  par,)  less  reason  to  ex- 
pect quotations  from  them. 

§  20.  (3.)  As  they  were  more  inquired  into,  they  came  to 
be  generally  received  ;  and  at  last  all  opposition  against  them 
ceased.    To  whidh  we  may  add, 

a  Whitby  on  8  Pet  Fref. 
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§  21.  (4.)  That  the  accomplishment  of  many  remarkable 
prophecies  io  the  Bevelations,  especially  those  relating  to  the 
Raman  and  Papal  empire,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  appears,  must,  to  those  that  see  it,  be  one  of  the  strongest 
demonstrations  that  can  be  imagined,  not  only  that  the  book  it- 
self was  genuine,  but  that  it  was  written  by  some  extraordinary 
assistance  and  illumination  firom  God  :  and  when  this  is  granted, 
and  the  external  evidence  considered,  and  compared  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  these  seven  pieces,  it  will  further  prove,  that 
a  book,  not  more  frequently  quoted  by  the  earliest  writers 
than  this,  may  yet  be  both  genuine  and  divine  *. 

§  22.  SchoU  1.  Whatever  be  thought  of  the  preceding  ar* 
guments,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  agreement  between 
these  books  and  others  of  the  new  testament  is  so  great,  that 
we  need  not  be  very  solicitous  about  them  :  nor  if  the  others 
ihould  hereafter  be  proved  to  be  of  divine  authority,  need  we 
be  apprehensive  of  any  dangerous  consequences  attending  our 
referring  to  them  in  public  discourses.  This  is  especially  ob- 
servable with  regard  to  those  whose  external  evidence  is  the 
weakest;  in  which  number  the  second  and  third  of  John  and 
Jude  are  to  be  reckoned  ^ 

§  23.  2.  With  relation  to  the  books  mentioned  by  Toland 

in  his  AmyntoVy  (compare  Prop.  100.  SchoU)  such  as  the  acts  of 

Paul ;  the  Revelation  of  Peter ;  the  gospel  of  Peter ^  Andrew j 

and  Matthias ;  the  acts  of  Peter  and  John^  Kc,  it  is  evident, 

that  EusEBius,  in  the  place  before  quoted,  {Eccles.  Hist.  1.  iii. 

$  25.    p.    lli^.)   mentions  these  as  foOm  ;  which  (though  Dr. 

TwBLLs  maintains  the  contrary)  is  plainly  different  from  the 

•»ltXf7«pooft,  as  well  as  the  o/uoXoyn/AiMi :  and  it  will  appear,  as 

Iras  hinted  above,  that  even  when  they  are  quoted,  which  they 

Seldom  are,  by  ancient  writers,  it  is  in  such  a  language,  as 

plainly  to  shew,  that  the  regard  to  them  was  far  inferior  to  that 

which  they  had  for  the  sacred  books.     And  it  is  further  re« 

markable,  that  though  Celsus  has  one  where  or  another  given 

us  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  evangelists^  (see 

Prop.  101.  Schol.  1.)  yet  he  has  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  menti* 

oned  a  single  fact  recorded  in  any  of  those  pieces,  though  many 

of  them  would  have  afforded  matter  for  much  more  plausible 

objections,  than  those  which  he  endeavours  to  ground  upon  the 

{M:ts  recorded  by  the  evangelists :  (Compare  Evang.  JnfanU 

I  BiACKW.  at  Boyle^  Lect  Senn,  iu.  p.  9—12.      t     b  Forr.  against  Tind.  p.  143—147. 
JA.NK.aC  ChriKiao.  voL  iL  pw  10^-116.  |        SlUuiLOCiLOD Propli.  i»m.  i.  p.  i99|  &flb 
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ap.  Fabric.  Cod.  vol.  ii.  p.  163—165, 182—185.)  which  makes 
it  probable  he  was  not  acquainted  with  those  pieces ;  for  his 
candour  was  not  so  great,  as  to  have  waved  any  opportunity 
of  aspersing  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  several  of 
those  forgeries  were  later  than  his  time.  We  may  also  add, 
that  Tertullian  tells  us  (de  Baptis.  c.  xvii.)  that  John  the 
apostle  discovered  the  acts  of  Paid  and  Thecla  to  have  been 
forged  by  a  presbt/iCTy  and  degraded  the  author  on  that 
account ;  which  if  true,  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  \ 


LECT.  CXVIII. 
The  New  Testament  proved  to  be  Genuine. 

§  1.  Prop.  JL  HE  new  testament  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal is  'genuine;  u  e.  it  is  in  the  main  such  as  it  came  out  of 
the  hands  of  those,  by  whom  the  several  pieces  contained  in  it 
are  said  to  have  been  written. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  The  primitive  christians  had  books  among 
them,  said  to  have  been  written  by  those  authors  whose  names 
are  prefixed  to  those  of  our  new  testament. 

§  3.  2.  The  primitive  christians  had  as  good  opportunities 
of  satisfying  themselves  as  to  the  genuineness  of  them,  as  other 
ancients  had  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  their  books ; 
especially  considering  that  several  of  those  epistles  were  written 
to  numerous  societies  of  men,  or  to  persons  of  a  very  public  and 
sacred  character ;  and  those  of  PauPsf  if  not  written  by  his 
own  hand  were  signed  by  him,  to  prevent  as  far  as  could  be  the 
very  possibility  of  imposture.  (I  Cor.  xvi.  21.  2  Thess.  iii.  17. 
Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  22.  Gal.  vi.  II.) 

§  4.  3.  The  great  concern  which  christians  had  in  these 
books,  and  the  high  value  which  they  set  upon  them,  (as  appears 
in  part  already,  and  will  hereafter  more  fully  appear,)  would 
no  doubt  engage  them  to  be  very  careful  and  accurate  in  this 
inquiry  *>. 

§  5.  4.  We  find  there  were  many  books  going  under  the 
name  of  the  apostles^  which  were  rejected  by  the  primitive 
christians  ;  and  that  a  vast  difference  was  made  between  those 

a  SEEDt^  Sena,  roL  iL  p.  209-^1 1.  I        Lardn.  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  172^  488>  493.  foL 

b  LAnnN.   ib.  vol.   i.  p.  3x4,  3R5.  voL  iii.  p.     |  Iv.  p.  272. 

S8»-M9.vol.viii.p.  lS7-aa).  | 
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of  the  new  testament,  and  other  books  allowed  to  ^ave  been 
written  by  persons  of  great  eminence  in  the  church  *.  Vi(L 
Lect.  113.§  9.  Lect.  117.  §  23. 

§  6.  5.  We  do  not  find  that  either  the  Jews  or  the  Hea* 
ihenSf  with  whom  the  christian  apologists  were  engaged ,  dis- 
puted the  genuineness  of  these  records  :  nay  Julian  the  apos- 
tate, who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  them,  and  afterwards 
proved  so  inveterate  an  enemy  to  Christianity,  does  in  some  of 
his  writings  allow  them  to  be  genuine  ;  as  we  before  observed 
that  Celsus  doth  earlier,  especially  the  evangelists^.  Fid. 
Lect.  117.§  1. 

§  7.  6.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  books  of 
the  same  title  with  those  of  our  new  testament,  which  were  in 
the  bands  of  the  primitive  christians,  i.  e.  those  of  the  two  first 
centuries,  were  genuine. 

§  8.  7.  Considering  the  zeal  which  the  primitive  christians 
expressed  for  the  new  testament,  and  the  sufferings  which  they 
were  ready  to  undergo  rather  than  they  woiild  deliver  it  up,  as 
the  Traditores  under  the  Dioclesian  persecution  did,  we  can 
hardly  imagine,  that  if  it  had  been  in  their  power,  they  would 
willingly  have  corrupted  it  in  any  important  instances  ;  which 
would  indeed  have  been  introducing  another  religion,  different 
from  that  for  which  they  suffered  such  dreadful  extremities  ^. 

§  9.  8.  If  they  had  been  ever  so  desirous  of  corrupting  the 
new  testament,  neither  they  nor  any,  in  succeeding  ages  could 
have  effected  such  a  design  ;  considering  how  long  the  originals 
were  preserved,  how  soon  they  were  transcribed  and  trans- 
lated into  various  languages,  how  publicly  they  were  read  ia 
their  religious  assemblies,  so  that  wherever  there  was  a  christiaa 
church,  there  must  have  been  a  copy,  by  which  any  that  at« 
tended  might  examine  and  correct  their  own  ;  {Fid.  Lect. 
115.  %  2.)  considering  also  how  wide  they  were  dispersed  ia 
a  very  few  years  after  they  were  written  ;  and  what  a  variety 
of  sects  arose  very  early  among  christians,  who  were  all  a 
guard  upon  each  other,  to  prevent  any  material  alteration  ia 
the  books  which  they  professed  to  make  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
and  from  which  each  pretended  to  defend  his  own  opinions  **• 


a  Laisw.  9).  ToL  tHL  jp.  105—134. 
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Part  vf. 


§  10.  9.  There  are  numerous  quotations  from  the  new 
testament  in  christian  writers  of  all  the  latter  ages,  and  even 
from  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  insomuch  that  if  the 
books  were  to  be  lost,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  might 
be  recovered  from  such  quotations,  and  from  the  homilies 
and  commentaries  written  upon  several  parts  of  it :  and  all 
these  do  in  the  main  agree  witb  our  present  copies,  in  sense 
at  least,  if  not  in  words.     Comp.  LecL  1 16.  §  8. 

§  11.  10.  The  new  testament,  as  we  now  have  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal, is  in  the  main  agreeable  to  wbat  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity. 

1 1 .  The  new  testament  as  we  have  it  in  the  original  is 
genuine  *.     S.  E.  D. 

§  12.  Cor.  1.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the  evidence 
We  have  of  the  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  the  new  testa* 
ment,  is  abundantly  greater  than  for  that  of  any  other  book 
of  equal  antiquity  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  preced- 
ing argument  with  what  could  be  said  in  proof  of  those  writ- 
ings, which  go  under  the  names  of  Virgil,  Tully,  Cssar^ 
Suetonius,  &c\ 

§  13.  2.  From  comparing  the  several  steps  of  the  preced- 
ing demonstration,  particularly  gr.  3,  7,  8.  (§  4,  8,  9.)  it  will 
appear,  that  where  the  possibility  of  corrupting  the  books  of 
the  new  testament,  (if  it  had  been  desired)  was  greatest,  i.  e. 
in  the  time  immediately  following  their  being  written,  we  have 
the  strongest  evidence  of  an  aversion  to  do  it ;  considering  the 
known  zeal  and  piety  of  the  first  professors  and  confessors  of 
Christianity,  and  that  as  the  character  of  christians  grew  worse, 
the  impossibility  of  changing  these  books  increased.  And  it 
may  not  be  unworthy  of  further  remark,  that  with  respect  to 
those  epistles,  which  being  written  to  particular  persons  might 
have  been  most  easily  altered,  we  have  peculiar  evidence 
that  they  were  not ;  partly  from  the  distinguishing  piety  of 
those  persons,  i.  e.  Timothy  and  Titus ;  and  partly  from  the 
tenor  of  those  epistles  as  they  now  appear,  which  is  the  very 
contrary  to  what  dishonest,  ambitious,  and  interested  men, 
who  alone  would  have  been  likely  to  have  attempted  a  corrup- 
tion, would  have  desired  it  should  have  been. 


ft  Limb.  CoU.  p.  46. 
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LECT.  CXIX. 

Whether  the  Scripture  was  corrupted  by  the  Heretics — 0/the 
various  Readings  in  the  New  Testament — Apostolic  Con* 
stitutions. 

§  I.  SchoL  1.  XF  it  be  objected  to  gr.  7,  8,  that  the  fathers  ac- 
cused the  Heretics  of  corrupting  the  scripture,  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  the  copies  or  versions  now  extant  might  be  thus 
corrupted  by  them ;  to  this  we  answer, 

§  2,  (1.)  The  corruption  of  scripture,  to  which  they  refer, 
was  either  by  false  interpretations,  or  at  most  by  the  alteration 
of  a  few  particular  passages. 

§  3.  (2.)  The  agreement  between  the  doctrines  of  the  fa- 
thers  in  some  of  those  points,  and  the  scriptures  as  now  extant, 
ibews  that  we  have  not  corrupt  copies  of  those  passages. 

§  4.  (3.)  We  may  conclude  from  the  reasons  urged  above, 
that  if  the  Hei*etics  made  any  such  attempts,  they  must  have 
been  unsuccessful;  and  the  protest  of  the  fathers  against  them 
shews  it. 

§  5.  (4.)  The  copies  now  extant  came  from  such  different 
parts,  and  many  of  the  translations,  especially  the  Syriac^  Ethio^ 
fiCf  and  Vulgate ^  were  so  ancient,  that  the  hypothesis  proposed 
in  the  objection's  utterly  incredible.  To  which  we  tidd,  that 
the  fathers,  who  have  several  of  them  quoted  the  same  passages 
of  scripture,  lived  in  very  distant  countries,  at  or  near  the  same 
time ;  v.  g.  Justin  Martyr  and  many  others  in  Asia^  Irenjeus 
b  France^  Clemens  at  Alexandria^  Cyprian  at  Carthage^ 
some  of  his  correspondents  at  RomCy  &c.  at  all  which  places 
christian  churches  were  founded,  long  before  the  time  in  which 
these  authors  respectively  lived ;  yet  these  authors  never  in  the 
lesst  intimate  any  disapprobation  of  those  anciently  received 
copies,  which  greatly  confirms  the  evidence  drawn  from  this 
view  of  them.  And  whoever  considers  the  alarm  taken  at  the 
attempt  of  Pope  Celestine  I.  about  the  year  425,  to  impose  a 
forged  canon,  as  established  by  the  council  of  Nice^  upon  the 
African  bishops,  whereas  it  was  only  a  canon  of  the  council  of 
Sardica^  will  be  yet  more  sensible  of  the  force  of  this  argument*. 

§  6.  Schol.  2.  Nearly  akin  to  this,  is  that  objection  taken 
from  the  passages  in  Victor's  Chronicon,  in  which  it  is  said^ 

•  Bowo^  Rift  of  the  Popes,  toL  i.  p.  970,  Src.    I        FOfT.  igtlflitTiAd.  p.  149—10. 
W«TfT.fioUuiHcwTSL|'/.  I 
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**  that  when  Messala  was  consul,  at  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror AnastasitiSy  the  holy  gospels,  as  written  by  Idiotis  Evan» 
gelisiiSf  %'ere  corrected  and  amended:"  which  seems  only  to 
refer  to  the  correcting  a  few  copies  at  Constantinople y  which 
were  falsified  by  Macedonius,  and  were  now  restored  to  wliat 
the  plain  evangelists  wrote.  It  is  certain  no  thought  could  be 
wilder,  than  an  universal  corruption  of  all  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament  at  snch  an  age^  (A.  D.  500.)  and  among  so  many  di- 
Tersities  of  opinions,  as  well  as  in  the  vast  tract  of  land  where 
Anastasius  had  not  the  least  power '. 

§  7.  3.  Many  have  objected  the  various  readings^  which 
Dr.  Mills  reckons  to  be  more  than  30,000 :  but  it  may  be 
replied, 

(1.)  That  considering  the  bulk  of  the  book,  the  vast  num* 
ber  of  copies  which  have  been  compared,  the  ignorance  of  many^ 
transcribers,  and  the  nicety  with  which  the  least  variations  have 
been  observed;  and  especially  considering  how  many  versions 
and  quotations  Dr.  Mills  brings  into  the  account,  we  are  rather 
to  wonder  there  are  no  more;  since  in  the  few  copies  of 
Tjbrence  which  have  been  compared,  almost  as  many  various 
readings  have  been  found. 

§  8.  (2.)  There  are  but  very  few  of  these  various  numerous 
readings,  which  at  all  affect  the  sense,  at  least  in  any  important 
jBfticle;  as  appears  by  examining  not  only  those  of  Mills,  but 
those  of  Wetstein,  which  are  by  far  the  most  significant  of 
them. 

§  9.  (3.)  That  when  copies  come  to  be  compared,  there  is 
often  so  great  a  number  on  one  side  against  those  of  the  othert 
that  it  is  easy  to  settle  the  true  reading,  and  to  see  what  it  was 
that  led  the  transcriber  into  a  mistake;  and  this  is  generally  the 
case,  where  the  variation  from  the  received  reading  is  the 
greatest^*. 

§  10.  Schol  4.  It  is  objected,  that  it  is  improbable  the 
whole  New  Testament  should  have  been  written  in  Greek :  we 
answer, 

( 1 .)  That  many  great  critics  alledge,  chiefly  on  the  autho- 

a  Collins  on  Frcethink.  p.  S9, 90.  I  b  Canones  Critid  ap.  Wets. 

BENt LEY'S  Rem.  5  3J.  p.  77-*+.  I         Colmns  ibkL  p.  87— «). 

SirL  NswioM's  :^  Let  to  Locke,  p.  116.         I        Bent.  Rem.  p.  60--68»  74^-84. 

I        DiTTON  on  the  Kcsum  pact  iU.  |  18,  T9. 

*  For  much  curioui  learning  on  this  subject,  recoune  may  be  bad  tm 
MrcHAELis's  (*  IntrodU'tioD  tothe  New  Testament,*'  lately  translated  by  UEftsirr 
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rity  of  Papias,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Eccks.  Hist.  I.  iii.  cap. 
ult.J  that  the  gospel  of  Matthew  and  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
were  originally  written  in  Hebrew:  but  if  that  should  be  allow* 
cd  dubious,  we  may  further  add, 

^11.  (2.)  That  great  numbers  of  the  christian  converts 
were  Grecians  born,  and  others  Hellenists ^  who  used  the  Greek 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  12.  (3.)  That  the  Greek  language  had  spread  so  much 
beyond  any  other  in  those  days,  that  on  the  whole  it  was  most 
convenient  for  books  that  were  intended  for  universal  use; 
which  also  in  part  appears  from  the  writings  of  several  of  the 
ancients,  who  though  they  lived  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  used  this 
language  as  Josephus  also  did,  though  he  wrote  at  Rome,  and 
leems  to  have  designed  his  books  principally  for  the  use  of  the 
Romans^ 

§  1 3.  Schol.  5.  Mr.  Whiston  has  endeavoured  to  prove 
the  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  to 
be  equal  to  that  of  the  New  Testament.     We  own  there  are 
many  curious  and  valuable  articles,  among  many  weak  and  ridi* 
culous  things,  in  that  ve^j  miscellaneous  collection.     Neverthe* 
less,  when  Whiston's  arguments  for  them  come  to  be  compared 
with  those  in  the  proposition,  it  will  immediately  appear,  that 
they  fall  vastly  short  of  them.    And  indeed  tliese  Constitutions 
contain  many  very  evident  marks  of  forgery  ;  especially  as  they 
expressly  determine  the  two  grand  controversies,  relating  to  the 
tiooe  of  Easter^  and  the  re-admission  of  those  who  had  fallen 
away  after  baptism :  yet  their  authority  is  never  pleaded  for 
the  decision  of  these  controversies,  even  when  those  persons 
were  engaged  in  them,  in  whose  hands  he  supposes  the  originals 
of  these  Constitutions  to  have  been  lodged  :  not  now  to  insist 
upon  the  great  improbability  of  keeping  those  things  secret  at 
first,  which  were  intended  to  be  a  rule  to  christians  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages ;  which  very  ill  agrees  with  the  plain  and  simple 
genius  of  Christianity,  or  that  courage  in  defence  of  the  truth 
for  which  its  earliest  professors  were  above  all  mankind  so  emi- 
nent.    There  are  likewise  so  many  things  in  these  Constitutions, 
different  from  and  even  contrary  to  the  genius  and  design  of 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  that  no  wise  man  would  be- 
lieve, without  the  most  convincing  and  irresistible  proof,  that 
both  could  come  from  the  same  hand^. 
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LECT.  CXX. 
Of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Jewish  Rtligion— Heathen  Testinumies. 

§  1.  Prop.  JL  HE  Jewish  religion  has  been  of  considerable  an* 
tiquity  ;  and  according  to  the  common  chronology^  was  found* 
ed  by  Moses  near  1600  years  before  Christ's  time« 

§2.  Dem.  1.  That  there  was  such  a  people  as  tbe  Jews 
about  tbe  time  of  the  christian  sera,  and  that  they  were  a  little 
while  after  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Vespasian  and  Titus^ 
is  so  apparent  from  the  history  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  as 
well  as  many  other  ancient  writers  and  monuments,  that  it  has 
never  been  called  in  question,  and  therefore  needs  no  more  par* 
ticular  proof. 

§  3.  2.  Phtlo  and  Josephus,  the  two  most  considerable 
Writers  who  lived  in  that  age,  as  well  as  a  great  many  others  of 
the  same  religion  before  and  since,  do  expressly  assert  it  as  « 
notorious  fact,  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  their  religion  and 
polity,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  time  mentioned  in  ^  pro* 
position. 

§  4.  3.  There  is  reason  to  beKeve,  that  as  the  Hehrem 
language  is  of  acknowledged  antiquity,  and  does  indeed  beat 
many  of  the  peculiar  marks  of  an  original,  they  had  among  them 
some  written  and  credible  account  of  the  beginning  of  their 
constitution  and  nation ;  especially  considering  how  much  tbeif 
laws  differ  from  those  of  any  other  people  on  tbe  face  of  the 
earth. 

§  5.  4.  Several  of  the  Pagan  writers,  of  whom  we  shall 
give  a  more  particular  account  in  the  scholium,  do  mention 
Moses  as  undoi»btedly  the  Law-giver  of  the  Jews. 

§  6.  5.  We  cannot  j&nd  that  there  was  any  contest  between 
the  Jews  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  concerning  the  antiqui- 
ty of  Moses y  and  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  religion,  though  seve* 
ral  of  them  pretended  their  religious  institutions  to  be  much 
older;  as  appears  especially  by  those  two  excellent  books  which 
Josephus  has  written  against  Apion^  expressly  on  this  subject* 

§  7.  6.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jewish  religion 
has  been  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  founded  by  Mosi^ 
about  the  time  mentioned  above*.     2.  E.  D. 

§  8.  SchoL  1.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  illustrate^* 

iGftOT.<leVcric.Li.|l6.iKG9-«6.  |       J«ici.orcinidaa.f«Li.p.9S-10Qi> 
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4.  (§  5.)  by  giving  an  account  of  several  ancient  authors  among 
the  Pagans f  b}-  whose  testimony  it  is  confirmed. 

§9.  (1.)  Manetho,  Cheremon,  Apollonius  and  Lysi- 
MACHus,  besides  some  other  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks ^ 
whose  histories  are  now  lost,  are  expressly  quoted  by  Jose- 
PHus,  as  extant  in  his  days,  and  passages  are  collected  from 
them,  in  which  they  agree,  that  Moses  was  the  leader  of  the 
Jems  when  they  departed  from  Egypt ^  and  the  founder  of  their 
laws;  though  some  of  these  writers  intermix  with  their  story 
many  ridiculous  and  infamous  circumstances,  which  the  Jews 
have  always  denied,  but  from  the  quotation  of  which  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  that  the  authors  quoting  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion  took  them  honestly  and  exactly  as  they  found  them  *. 

§  10.  And  EusEBius  brings  passages  to  the  like  purpose 
from  EupoLEMus  and  Artapanus  ;  but  as  for  those  long  quota- 
tioQs,  be  afterwards  brings  from  the  tragedies  of  Ezekiel  and 
Demetrius  upon  the  same  subject;  as  the  authors  seem  to  have 
been  JewSj  if  not  Christians y  they  are  placed  with  less  propriety 
among  the  testimonies  now  under  examination  \ 

§  11.  (2.)  Strabo,  (G^d^.  /.  xvi.)  gives  an  account  of  the 
kw  of  Moses  as  forbidding  images,  and  limiting  divine  worship 
to  one  invisible  or  rather  universal  being;  and  in  consequence 
of  thisy  bears  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  Jewsy  as  a  pious 
and  righteous  nation'^. 

§  12.  Celsus  also  refers  to  this  passage  of  Strabo,  and 
frequently  mentions  Moses  and  other  persons  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  history,  in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  to  shew  be  was 
familiarly  acquainted  with  it. 

§13.  (3.)  Justin  from  Trogus  Pompeius  tells  us,  that 
ilosesy  whom  by  mistake  he  calls  the  son  of  Joseph^  being  driven 
from  Egypt,  and  leading  other  exiles,  encamped  at  mount 
Sinaiy  and  there  consecrated  the  seventh  day  as  a  sacred  solem- 
nity, or  as  he  ignorantly  expresses  it,  aperpetuaiyjj/*'. 

§  14.  (4.)  Puny  the  elder  speaks  of  Moses^  as  eminent 
among  the  magicians,  probably  referring  to  his  power  of  work- 
ing miracles'". 

§  15.  (5.)  Tacitus  mentions  Moses  as  one  of  the  exiles 
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from  Egypt ^  who  persuaded  the  rest  of  them  to  commit  them- 
selves to  him  as  a  celestial  guide,  and  takes  further  notice  of 
their  being  conducted  by  him  through  the  wilderness,  relieved 
in  their  thirst,  and  receiving  a  set  of  laws  from  him,  of  which  he 
gives  a  large  though  a  very  faulty  account "". 

§  16.  (6.)  Juvenal  mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  a 
Volume,  which  was  preserved  with  great  care  among  the  Jews^ 
by  which  the  worship  of  images  and  eating  swine's  flesh  were 
forbidden,  circumcision  and  the  observation  of  the  sabbath 
strictly  enjoined  ^. 

§  17.  N.  B.  Before  him,  Horace  has  mentioned  Jud^eus 
Apella^  or  a  circumcised  Jew  as  a  sort  of  proverb  of  credulity , 
probably  in  reference  to  their  believing  so  many  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  their  sacred  books:  (Hor.  Sat.  L  i.  §  5.  sub 
Jin.  comp.  Sat.  ix.ver.  69,  70.)  yet  as  he  does  not  expressly 
mention  Moses ,  (however  some  have  thought  he  referred  to  him 
Od.  ii.  ver.  19.  which  we  lay  no  stress  upon,  Vid,  Delph.  Nat. 
ibid.)  we  chuse  not  to  add  him  to  the  catalogue  of  these 
writers. 

§  18.  (7.)  LoNGiNUs  cites  Moses  as  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jewsy  and  a  person  of  no  inconsiderable  character,  and  adds, 
that  he  has  given  a  noble  specimen  of  tlie  true  sublime,  in  his 
account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ^. 

§19.  (8.)  NuMENius,  as  quoted  by  EusEBius  and  Origen, 
mentions  Musaus^  probably  Moses,  as  a  leader  of  the  Jews,  who 
by  his  prayers  brought  dreadful  calamities  on  Egi/pt;  which 
Jamnes  and  Jambres,  those  celebrated  magicians,  were  not  able 
to  resist:  and  Eusebius  reports  it  as  his  saying,  that  **  Plato 
was  only  Moses  speaking  Greek"^.^* 

§20.  (9.)  Chalcidius  speaks  of  A/aj^5  as  a  person  of  emi- 
nent wisdom,  more  than  human  eloquence,  and  as  one  who  pre- 
tended to  divine  revelation:  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  were  a  Pagan,  or  as  both  Eusebius  and  Fabricius 
fnaintain,  a  Christian  Platonist^, 

§21.  (10.)  Hermippus,  an  ancient  writer  of  the  life  of 
Pythagoras,  says  that  the  philosophers  did  in  many  of  their  rules 
imitate  the  laws  of  the  J^s;  but  I  find  not  that  he  expressly 
mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  them  ^ 
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§  22.  (11.)  The  Orphic  verses,  which  though  spurious  are 
generally  reckoned  of  great  antiquity,  inculcate  the  worsJiip  of 
one  God  as  recommended  by  that  law,  **  which  was  giren  by 
bim  who  was  drawn  out  of  the  water,  and  received  two  tables  of 
stone  from  the  hand  of  God*.*' 

§23.  (12.)  DioDORus  SicuLUs,  in  his  catalogue  of  those 
law-givers  who  pretended  to  have  received  the  plan  of  their  laws 
from  some  deity,  mentions  Moses,  as  ascribing  his  to  that  God 
whom  he  calls  Jaohy  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Jehovah^. 

§  24.  And  in  an  extract  out  of  his  fortieth  book,  which  is 
preserved  by  Photius,  he  gives  a  large  though  in  some  respects 
erroneous  account  of  the  Jews;  in  which  he  speaks  of  Moses  ^ 
a  man  of  illustrious  prudence  and  courage,  who  settled  the  Jews 
in  their  land,  and  instituted  their  religion  and  laws,  forbidding 
tbem  images  as  he  pretends  on  pantheistic  principles,  divided 
tbem  into  twelve  tribes,  established  the  priesthood  among  them 
with  a  judicial  power,  and  adds  several  other  particulars,  which 
though  mingled  with  mistakes  are  of  great  importance^. 

§  25.  (13.)  Dion  Cassius,  I.  xxxiii.  speaks  of  the  Jews  as 
worshipping  a  being  of  unutterable  majesty  and  an  invisible  na« 
tare ;  but  I  find  not  that  he  mentions  Moses  as  giving  them  those 
ideas  of  him. 

§  26.  (14.)  Varro  mentions  the  Romans  as  having  agreed 
with  the  Jewish  nation,  in  that  first  worship  of  theirs  without 
images,  of  which  he  declares  his  approbation  "*• 

§  27.  ( 1 5.)  Philemon,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
has  some  verses  which  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  translation  from  part 
of  the  decalogue ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
his  being  acquainted  with  it,  though  he  says  nothing  of  Moses. 
See  the  verses  in  Ridley  of  the  Spirit,  Serm.  vii.  p.  266. 

§  28.  And  if  Phocylides  were  indeed  as  is  generally 
thongbt  a  heathen  poet,  before  Christ's  time,  he  may  justly  be 
jmned  to  Philemony  as  he  has  plainly  translated  many  of  the 
Mosaic  laws,  though  he  does  not  expr^sly  mention  their  author. 

§  29.  (16.)  Justin  Martyr  expressly  says,  that  most  of 
the  historians,  poets,  law-givers  and  philosophers  of  the  Greeks 
mention  Moses  as  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  Jewish  nation;  . 
and  particularly  enumerates  Polemon,  Appion  of  Possidon^ 
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Thallus  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  besides  those  taken 
notice  of  above;  and  adds,  what  it  is  very  important  to  observe, 
that  they  took  their  account  of  Moses  not  from  the  Jews^  but 
the  Egyptian  priests,  from  whence  it  is  well  known  they  col- 
lected most  of  their  learning '• 

§  30.  SchoL  2.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add,  that 
JosEPHUs  has  insinuated,  that  the  Shepherd  kings ^  whom 
Manetho  mentions  as  making  so  great  a  figure  in  Egypt^  and 
at  length  expelled,  were  Israelites ;  and  Dr.  Morgan  has 
grafted  a  great  many  false  and  absurd  things  relating  to  the 
Jewish  history  upon  that  supposition :  but  a  late  ingenious  wri-- 
ter  has  entirely  overthrown  the  foundation  of  that  notion,  as 
well  as  justly  exposed  Morgan^s  wild  superstructure  ;  and  has 
advanced  some  reasons  worthy  of  consideration,  to  prove  that 
the  shepherd  kings  were  Arabians^  and  descendants  of  Ish^ 
maet^^. 


LECT.  CXXL 

Jntiquity  of  the  Old  Testament — The  Genuineness  of  the 

Books. 

§  I .  Prop.  JL  HE  ancient  Jews  before  the  time  of  Christ  had 
books  among  them,  bearing  the  titles  of  those  which  make  tip 
what  we  protestants  call  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ^  and  a 
catalogue  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  any  of  our 
bibles. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  still  ex- 
tant  in  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  languages,  with  such  marks  of 
purit}^  as  prove  them  to  be  very  ancient. 

^  3.  2*  There  was  a  Greek  translation  of  them,  in  the  days 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  laid  up  in  the  Alexandrian 
library  collected  by  him"". 
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§  4.  3.  It  is  generally  thought  by  learned  men,  that  Onte^ 
hs  published  his  Targum^  i.  e.  the  Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the 
law,  and  Jonathan  bis  on  the  prophets,  either  before  or  very 
near  the  time  of  Christ,  which  plainly  shews  the  original  Hebrew 
to  have  been  older  ■. 

§5.4.  JosEPHus  gives  us  an  obscure  kind  of  catalogue  of 
the  sacred  books  among  the  JezcSy  in  which  he  expressly  menti* 
ons  the  five  books  of  Moses ^  1 3  of  the  Prophets ^  4  of  Hymns  and 
if  oral  precepts.  Now  if  we  with  many  critics  allow,  that  Buth 
was  added  to  Judges^  and  Lamentations  to  Jeremy ^  :then  this 
number  will  agree  with  those  which  make  up  our  old  testament^ 

§  6.  5*  Both  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  time  of  Christ, 
have  generally  agreed  to  receive  those  books  which  make  up 
our  old  testament  as  genuine.  As  to  the  attempt  that  has  beea 
made  to  introduce  others  called  the  Apocrypha,  which  will  here* 
after  be  examined,  it  does  not  affect  the  present  question,  any 
further  than  as  the  Jews  rejecting  these  books  may  be  consi-^ 
dered  as  an  argument  of  their  care  in  examining  those  they  ad« 
mitted. 

§  7.  6.  The  quotations  made  from  the  old  testament  in  the 
yiew,  which  we  have  already  proved  to  be  genuine,  do  evidently 
infer  the  existence  of  those  books  from  whence  they  were  taken ; 
and  also  shew  by  the  way,  that  the  Jews  did  not  only  receive 
^hem  as  authentic  but  divine,  as  Josephus  also  in  the  preceding 
reference  assures  us  that  they  did  in  the  strongest  terms  :  and  it 
is  observable,  that  all  the  books  of  the  old  testament  are  cited  in 
the  new,  except  Judges^  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ezra^ 
Ifehemiahy  and  perhaps  Chronicles;  insomuch  that  on  the 
irhole,  the  express  quotations  from  or  references  to  the  old  tes- 
tament in  the  whole  volume  of  the  new,  are  computed  at  about 
^00.     Vid.  Index  to  Matt,  Ed.  of  the  new  testament. 

§  8.  7.  Melito,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Origen,  Ath«ja- 
siui,  Hilary,  Epiphanius,  Jerom,  and  several  later  writers, 
have  given  us  catalogues  of  the  books  of  the  old  testament ;  in 
which  none  of  ours  are  omitted,  except  Ruth,  which  is  left  out 
in  some,  because  perhaps  included  in  Judges. 

§  9.  8.  The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews, 
many  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chtist,  have  in  their  lan« 
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guagc  a  Pentateuch^  in  the  main  exactly  agreeing  with  the 
Hebrew  ^     Falet  proposition 

§  10.  Cor.  Sir  William  Temple's  insinuation,  that  th^re 
ate  no  Hebrew  records  now  extant  older  than  the  Augustan  age, 
is  most  wild  and  arbitrary  ;  and  so  contrary  to  strong  and  di- 
rect  evidence  and  indeed  coipmon  sense,  that  one  would  believe 
he  intended  to  except  the  bid  testament,  though  he  expressed 
himself  in  so  unguarded  a  manner  ^. 

§11.  Schol.  Nothing  is  said  above  of  that  Jewish  chronicle ^ 
called  Seder  Olayn  Babbahy  i.  e.  the  larger  chronicle,  on  which 
some  have  laid  so  great  a  stress,  as  the  authority  of  it  is  disputed : 
but  the  regard  which  some  very  learned  men  have  paid  to  it, 
makes  one  wish  that  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity,  and  the 
importance  of  its  contents,  may  be  set  in  a  clearer  and  easier 
light  than  that  in  which  it  has  hitherto  appeared  ;  for  if  it  be  in- 
deed true,  that  its  author  was  master  to  the  compilers  of  the 
JUishna,  it  must  be  worthy  an  attentive  inquiry^. 

§  i  2.  Prop.  The  books  of  the  old  testament,  which  the  an- 
cient Jews  had  among  them  in  Christ's  time,  were  in  the  main 
genuine  *. 

§  1 3.  Dem.  I,  From  external  evidence. 

§  14.  1.  Considering  what  evidence  there  is,  that  there  was 
such  a  person  as  MoseSy  and  that  he  was  law-giver  of  the  Jews  ; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  write  his  institutions; 
since  there  was  such  proper  and  important  occasion  for  doing  it. 

§  15.  2.  Several  of  the  authors  enumerated  above  speak  of 
Moses  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  a  law-giver. 

§  16.  3.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  is  very  probable,  that  ia 
a  polity  so  founded  as  that  of  Moses  appears  to  have  been,  oc- 
casions of  wTiting  histories  and  laws  should  have  occurred  ;  and 
that  religious  teachers,  rising  in  different  ages,  should  by  their 
writings,  as  those  of  other  religions  have  done,  endeavour  to  in- 
force  an  institution,  which  they  at  least  supposed  to  be  divine. 

§  17.  4.  The  persons  to  whom  the  books  of  Moses  and  the 
succeeding  writers  were  first  proposed,  were  capable  of  judg- 


»  PRtD.  Con.  VOL  i.  p.  it''*— 418. 
DUPIN  on  the  Can.  voL  i.  c  u  i  9-^. 
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ing  whether  they  were  genuine  or  no  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  they  would  have  received  them  with  such  extraordi- 
nary regard,  as  it  is  well  known  the  Jews  paid  to  them,  if  they 
had  not  been  well  satisfied  on  that  head  :  and  considering  how 
highly  those  books  were  regarded  by  all  the  pious  JewSy  and 
how  much  even  their  civil  aiFairs  depended  upon  them,  we  can- 
not suppose  that  an  entire  change  of  them  could  have  been  at- 
tempted, without  being  discovered  and  rejected  with  the  utmost 
indignation. 

§  18.  6.  There  is  reason  to  believe  the  books  of  the  old  tes- 
tament, which  the  ancient  Jews  had  among  them,  were  ge- 
nuine.    2.  E.  D. 

§  19.  Dem.  II.  Taken  from  internal  arguments. 

§  20.  1.  Many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  the  old  testament  are 
of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  that  if  the  books  giving  an  account 
of  them  had  been  forged,  the  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
before  unknown,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  argument  against 
receiving  any  books  that  contained  an  account  of  them. 

§  21.  2.  Many  of  the  institutions  contained  in  their  laws 
were  so  burdensome,  and  some  of  them  humanly  speaking  so 
hazardous,  or  rather  so  certainly  ruinous  to  any  nation  not  se- 
cured by  an  extraordinary  providence  correspondent  to  them, 
(especially  those  relating  to  the  sabbatical  year  ^  the  resort  of  ail 
the  males  to  Jerusalem^  ancj  the  prohibition  of  cavalry)  that 
forged  books  containing  such  precepts  would  probably  have 
been  rejected  with  the  greatest  abhorrence '. 

§  22.  3.  The  great  variety  observable  in  the  stile  of  these 
books,  makes  it  improbable  they  should  have  been  the  work  of 
oney  and  the  unity  of  design^  that  they  should  have  been  the  in- 
vention of  many :  for  if  these  supposed  inventors  lived  in  dif- 
ferent ages^  they  could  not  have  consulted  with  each  other  ;  and 
if  they  lived  in  the  same  age,  the  largeness  of  their  plan  would 
only  have  subjected  them  to  new  difficulties,  without  being 
likely  to  answer  any  valuable  end  :  and  he  who  could  be  weak 
enough  to  embarrass  a  scheme  with  so  many  unnecessary  arti- 
cles, must  probably  have  wanted  a  genius  capable  of  managing 
them  all  so  well. 

N.  B.  The  same  remark  may  also  be  applied  to  the  new 
testament,  though  the  external  arguments  for  the  genuineness 

a  Bess  rr  on  Script,  p.  72— 7 V.  |        Warr.  Dit.  Loff.  rol.  ii.  p.  V*'2,  i«. 
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of  it  are  so  strongs  that  it  did  not  seem  necessary  to  insist  upon 
this  hint  S 

§  23.  4.  The  provision  that  was  made  for  reading  the  law 
publicly  every  seventh  year,  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles ,  (when 
it  is  probable  the  copies  kept  in  private  hands  might  be  com* 
pared  with  that  laid  up  before  the  Lord)  DeuL  xxxi.  9 — 13, 
24 — 26,  and  the  injunction  on  the  king  to  transcribe  it  with  his 
own  hand,  Deui.  xvii.  18 — 20,  would  be  a  probable  means  of 
preventing  corruption  ;  and  adds  an  evidence  to  the  genuineness 
of  these  writings,  much  greater  than  can  be  found  with  regard 
to  others  of  the  most  ancient  authors. 

§  24.  The  charge  also  given  to  private  persons  to  make 
themselves  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  law, 
«nd  to  teach  it  their  children,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head,  as  an  institution  of  the  greatest  importance  for  keep- 
ing it  uncorrupted;  {Deui,  vi.  6 — 9.  andsim.)  and  which  in« 
deed  according  to  the  remark  of  Josephus  in  the  preceding  re- 
ference, had  an  extraordinary  efficacy  to  this  purposed  Falet 
propositio. 


LECT.  CXXIL 

Charge  of  Forgery  refuted— whether  Moses  wrote  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

%  1.  Schol.  1.  iL  O  this  it  is  objected,  that  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Jews  according  to  their  own  history,  and  their  disregard  to 
the  institutions  of  MoseSy  together  with  the  scarcity  of  books  in 
those  early  ages,  and  the  various  oppressions  which  they  suf- 
fered under  their  enemies,  might  occasion  the  loss  of  authentic 
copies,  and  give  some  designing  priests  an  opportunity  of  sub- 
stituting others  in  their  room  ;  especially  might  this  happen, 
when  the  book  of  the  law  was  said  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of 
Josiahy  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  &c.  or  during  the  time  of  the  Babyhnish 
captivity.     But  to  this  it  is  answered, 

§  2.  (1.)  This  at  best  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture,  without 
any  positive  proof  of  such  a  forgery. 

§  3.  (2.)  It  is  uncertain  whether,  if  such  a  fraud  had  been 
attempted,  it  could  have  succeeded  at  cither  of  the  times  men- 
tioned, though  they  are  indeed  the  most  probable  which  can  be 

■  JoiTiN**  Rem.  vol.  i.  p.  41.  I     b  N  icn.  Conf.  vc»L  iv.  p.  17—2?. 
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assigDed.    For,  not  to  insist  upon  the  possibility  there  is,  that 

the  irriting  found  in  Josiah^s  reign  was  only  the  last  chapter  tf 

J^mierottOfny^  that  awakening  passage  of  scripture ;  were  we 

tosappode  it  to  have  been  the  whole  Pentateuch^  perhaps  y^^/aA 

migbt  before  have  had  some  copy  df  the  law,  though  not  equally 

perfect  with  the  original  which  had  been  found  in  the  temple  ; 

and  be  might  be  more  powerfully  struck  with  hearing  it  read  in 

tbt  circumstances  there  described,  though  he  had  not  been  be«* 

fore  an  entire  stranger  to  the  contents  of  it,  which  it  is  certain 

lie  was  not,  considering  the  reformation  he  had  before  made, 

2  CkroTL  xxxiy.  3,  &c.     There  were  probably  some  copies  of 

tiielaw  remaining  in  other  hands,  as  there  certainly  were  during 

♦he  time  of  the  captivity  :   See  Dan.  ix.  1 1 — 13.  to  which  may 

beadded  Ezranu  2 — 5,  vi.  18-^21.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  22.  Ezra 

i.  l.Neh.  viii.  1^-8.     So  that  it  appears  to  be  an  idle  tale,  which 

•0  many  of  the  christian  fathers  borrowed  from  the  Jews^  that 

JEzraf  by  divine  inspiration  restored  the  sacred  books,  after  they 

liad  been  entirely  lost  *. 

§  4.  (3.)  There  is  not  the  least  probability,  that  such  laws 
as  those  which  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  old  testament,  were 
forged  at  any  time,  especially  on  such  an  occasion  ;  since  no- 
thing could  have  been  more  imprudent,  upon  the  principles  of 
haman  poUcy,  than  such  precepts  as  those  mentioned  Prop. 
106.  Dem.  2.  gr.  2.  which  would  have  been  peculiarly  liable  to 
exception,  when  Israel  was  so  surrounded  with  enemies,  and 
straitened  in  their  possessions,  as  they  were  both  in  the  days  of 
Jotiah  ^nd  Exra.  Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  to  these  Ezra 
would  have  added  that  precept,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to 
pat  away  their  strange  wives,  which  was  so  tender  a  point,  and 
night  have  produced  such  fatal  divisions  ;  considering  how 
many  had  married  such,  and  how  considerable  some  of  them 
were  both  by  birth  and  alliance,  and  how  many  foreign  fami- 
lies would  be  made  their  enemies  by  such  divorces  ;  some  of 
thciti  were  also  priests  and  Levites^  who  must  have  been  privy 
to  the  forgery,  if  there  had  been  any.  So  that  upon  the  whole, 
there  is  so  little  reason  to  suspect  Ezra  as  the  inventor  of  these 
precepts,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  the  impartial  regard  he  had 
for  the  original,  that  he  would  retain  them  at  so  ^reat^a  hazard ; 
Ezra  ix.  x.  Neh.  xiii.  23 — 29.  a  remark  abo  applicable  in  some 
*gree  to  Josiah^. 
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§  5.  Schol.  2.  It  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  impossible  thai 
Moses  should  have  been  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch^  or  Samud 
or  Nehemiah  of  those  books  which  go  under  their  name  ;  since 
many  circumstances  are  recorded  in  them,  which  did  not  hap< 
pen  till  many  years  after  their  death  ;  Vid.  Gen.  xii.  6.  xxii.  14. 
xxxvi.  31.  Exod.  xvi.  35.  (comnared  with  Josh.  v.  12.)  Numb. 
xii.  3.  Deut.  \\.  12.  iii.  II,  14.  xxxiv.  5,  &c  1  Sam.  xxv.  to  the 
end  of  the  2d  of  Samuel,  Nek.  xii.  10,  II.  where  the  catalogue 
of  high  priests  is  carried  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  th( 
Great. 

§  6.  To  that  part  of  this  •bjection  which  may  affect  the 
Pentateuch  J  some  have  replied,  that  Samuel  might  have  beer 
the  author  of  those  bo9ks,  which  are  called  the  books  of  Mases^ 
because  they  treat  of  him,  as  those  of  Samuel  are  named  aftei 
that  prophet,  because  his  history  made  so  considerable  a  part  oi 
them.  Among  others,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Lord  Barring- 
ton  suppose  Genesis^  and  the  other  historical  books  before 
Moseses  time,  to  have  been  written  by  Samuel^  and  for  this  pur- 
pose quote  Acts  iii.  21 ,  24.  But  this  is  so  directly  contrary  to 
many  other  scriptures,  that  it  is  strange  that  any  should  patronize 
the  opinion ;  especially  when  comparing  1  Sam.  ii.  10.  and  i2 
Sam.  xxiii.  3 — 5.  which  may  afford  so  easy  and  beautiful  an 
illustration  of  the  above-mentioned  text  in  Acts^  on  which  Bar- 
RiNGTON  lays  his  chief  stress.  (See  Grey  on  the  last  words  ol 
David.)  The  scriptures  to  which  this  hypothesis  is  most  di- 
rectly contrary,  are  2  Chron.  xxiii.  IS.  Dan*  ix.  11,13.  Mai. 
iv.  4.  Mark  vii.  10.  xii.  19.  Luke  xvi.  29, 31.  xx.  28,  37.  xxiv, 
27,  44.  John  i.  45.  v.  46,  47*. 

§  7.  Therefore  waving  this,  it  seems  more  reasonable  tc 
say,  (as  the  most  ancient  Jewish  writers  since  the  time  of  the 
old  testament  assure  us,)  that  Ezra  published  a  new  edition  oj 
the  books  of  MaseSy  in  which  he  added  those  passages  as  notes^ 
which  perhaps  afterwards  crept  into  the  text,  by  the  mistake  ol 
the  transcribers  :  though  indeed  with  regard  to  many  of  the  pas- 
sages alledged,  it  is  evident  there  is  no  abstirdity  at  all  in  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  written  by  Moses  himself.  Perhaps 
Simon  the  Just  might  also  make  some  additions  to  those  books 
which  were  written  after  EzrcCs  time  *», 

%  8.  Scliol.  3.  As  for  Father  Simoiis  hypothesis,  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  formed  from  some  loose  writings  of  the  annais 
of  MoseSy  and  that  many  of  the  leaves  were  transposed ;  the 

a  B ARR iNGT.  Em  on  Uiv.  Disp.  App.  No.  iv.         f     b  PllD.  Con.  vol.  i.  p.  34^^— 345. 573—575. 
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reasons  or  which  it  depends  are  so  inconsiderable,  that  it  seems 
oot necessary  to  ^ve  a  more  particular  view  of  it  *. 

$  9.  4.  Under  the  2d  step  of  the  2d  Demonstration^  {Led. 
121.  §21.)  we  might  have  mentioned  the  omission  of  the  doctrine 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  on  which  Dr.  Warburton 
ks  insisted  so  largely  in  his  learned  work,  called  the  Divine 
Legation  of  Moses :  but  as  that  argument  is  intended  to  prove 
not  only  the  genuineness,  but  also  indeed  the  divine  authority  of 
those  books,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  it  alone  elsewhere.  We 
shall  only  add  here,  that  there  is  reason  to  suspect  whether,  al- 
lowing the  argument  to  be  valid,  it  be  of  so  great  importance  as 
the  ingenious  author  supposes ;  seeing  it  depends  upon  so  many 
nice  questions,  v.  g.  how  far  it  is  certain  that  Moses  has  omitted 
it?  bow  far  such  an  omission  is  peculiar  to  him  as  a  legislator  ? 
how  far  it  proves  his  dependence  upon  an  equal  providence  ? 
what  that  equal  providence  was  ?  whether  personal  or  national  ? 
aod  how  hx  the  expectation  of  it,  or  ground  for  that  expectation 
was  a  thing  peculiar  to  the  Jews  ?  On  all  these  accounts,  the 
argument  is  much  more  complex,  and  seems  less  certain  and 
less  striking,  than  similar  arguments,  drawn  from  Moseses  hav- 
mg  laid  it  down  as  a  fact  certainly  to  be  depended  iipon,  that  a 
treble  crop  should  attend  the  sixth  year  of  tillage  from  the  sab- 
batical. Lev.  XXV.  21.  and  that  the  family  of  Aaron  in  its  male 
line  should  never  be  extinct,  nor  ever  want  an  adult  heir  free 
from  those  blemishes  that  would  have  rendered  him  incapable  of 
lervice ;  which  nothing  but  a  full  consciousness  of  a  divine  lega* 
tion,  could  have  warranted  so  wise  a  man  in  making  funda* 
Biental  to  his  system*^. 


LECT.  CXXIIL 
The  OldTestament^asnow  extant  yGenuine — Objections  considered. 

§  I.  Prop.  A  HE  Old  Testament,  as  now  extant  in  the  He^^ 
hrcWy  is  in  the  main  what  it  originally  was. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  The  Old  Testament,  as  extant  in  the  time  of 
the  Jews  who  were  contemporary  with  Christy  was  genuine. 

§  3*  2.  Such  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christj  it  came 
early  into  the  bands  of  the  christians,  and  has  continued  in 

a  Inc.  Crit  HifL  Old  Test  p.  36,  &c  I  MAKSH'k  Authenticity  of  the  five  Books  •£ 
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their  hands  ever  since ;  so  that  the  Jn£$  could  not  have  been 
"  able  to  make  any  considerable  alteration  in  it,  had  they  been 
dver  so  desirous  of  it,  while  the  christians  were  such  a  guard 
upon  them,  in  a  matter  on  which  so  much  of  the  evidence 
of  Christianity  has  at  least  been  supposed  to  depend  ;  nor  on 
the  other  hand,  could  the  christians  corrupt  it  without  the 
discovery  of  the  Jews^  who  would  never  have  spared  them, 
could  they  have  proved  such  an  attempt  on  records  which 
they  esteemed  so  sacred,  by  persons  for  whom  they  had  such 
an  implacable  aversion. 

§  4.  3.  There  have  been  many  ancient  versionSy  which  are 
yet  extant  in  the  Polyglot  bible,  in  which  there  is  such  an 
agreement  in  the  main,  both  with  the  original  and  with  each 
other,  as  we  cannot  suppose  there  could  have  been,  had  the 
original  been  corrupted  after  the  date  of  those  versions,  of  which 
some  are  of  considerable  age. 

§  5.  N.  B.  The  most  considerable  versions  to  which  we  refer 
above,  besides  the  LXX,  were  the  Targunts^  or  Chaldee  Para* 
phrases,  which  if  later  than  Christ's  time  were  yet  very  an- 
cient ;  the  Greek  of  Theodoiion,  Aquilaj  and  Syrmhackus ;  the 
Syriftc;  the  Arabic;  Ethiopic,  and  Persian;  besides  the  old 
Jialic :  of  all  which  see  Jones  and  Walton  referred  to  below. 
§  6.  4.  In  latter  ages,  the  Masorites  hav6  expressed  a  great 
and  even  superstitious  care,  in  keeping  the  copy  of  the  old  tes«> 
tament  as  incorrupt  as  possible,  numbering  even  the  lines,  the 
words,  and  the  letters  in  each  book :  and  though  this  care  may 
be  said  to  come  late,  i.  e.  about  the  year  500,  it  is  to  be  re^ 
membered,  it  extends  to  those  ages  in  which  christians  were 
most  ignorant  of  HebreWj  and  the  Jews  had  some  learning  ; 
so  that  perhaps  had  they  been  disposed  to  corrupt  their  scrip- 
tures, they  might  have  done  it  then  with  the  greatest  safety  ; 
in  which  view,  there  seems  to  be  something  yety  providen- 
tial in  this  exact  scrupulosity  of  theirs  at  such  a  period.  See 
Pre/,  to  Van  Hooght's  Ed.  of  the  Heb.  Bib. 

§  7.  5.  The  old  test  ment,  as  extant  in  the  Hebrew^  \%  in 
the  main  uncorrupted  *. 

§8.  SclioL  1.  To  this  some  object  the  difference  which 
there  is  in  many  places  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Hebrew ; 
some  of  which  variations  are  of  great  moment,  especially  in 
chronology.     To  this  we  may  reply, 

a  JoNF.8^  Crit.  Lect.  c.  iv.  ( 70—74.  c.  xiil,  xlv,     I        Walton^  Prol.  to  Polyg.  Bib. 
xvi,  xvii,  xviii.  MS.  I        GILL'*  DiflKxt  onHcb.  Laog.  Pret 
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§  9.  (1.)  That  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the  LXX.  may 
have  been  altered  in  some  places,  or  the  Hebrew  mistaken  by 
the  first  translators,  which  may  account  for  several  dif* 
ferences. 

§  10.  (2.)  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  Hebrew  points  were 
of  later  invention,  a  supposed  difference  in  them  will  account 
for  a  vast  number  of  variations  in  the  LXX.  and  the  similarly 
of  several  Hebrew\ett^Ts  will  account  for  many  more. 

§  1 1.  (3.)  The  LXX.  itself  attests  the  truth  and  exactness 
of  vastly  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrew  bible,  even  if  it  should 
be  granted  that  this  translation  is  preferable  to  the  original ; 
which  yet  is  a  concession  by  no  means  to  be  made :  now  the 
proposition  does  not  assert,  that  there  are  no  errors  at  all  in  the 
Hebrew  copy ;  the  contrary  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
Keri  and  Kethib  does  evidently  shew  *• 

§  12.  Scfiol.  2.  It  is  further  objected,  that  many  passages 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  chris^ 
tian  fathers,  are  very  different  from  the  correspondent  passages 
as  they  now  stand  in  the  Hebrew;  and  that  some  words  are  in- 
troduced as  quotations,  which  are  no  where  to  be  found. — Now 
if  with  some  we  suppose,  that  those  early  christian  writers 
quoted  from  the  LXX.  the  objection  will  then  coincide  with  the 
former :  but  as  for  reasons  to  be  given  elsewhere,  we  do  not 
grant  that,  we  answer, 

§  1 3.  (1 .)  Perhaps  they  quoted  from  their  memory ;  .which 
is  the  more  probable,  as  sometimes  the  same  passage  is  quoted 
by  different  authors  in  very  different  words,  even  where  the  sense 
agrees. 

§  14.  (2.)  The  sense  of  the  passives  supposed  to  be  lost  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  the  wordsh^  not, 
especially  Matt.  ii.  ult.  John  vii.  38.  Yet  if  it  were  to  be  grant- 
ed,  that  soqus  of  the  verses  originally  belonging  to  the  Old 
Testament  are  lost,  it  would  not  be  at  all  inconsistent  with  the 
truth  of  our  proposition,  which  only  opposes  general,  material, 
and  designed  corruption**  *. 

§  15.  Schol.  3.  It  is  further  objected,  that  many  of  the 
christian  fathers  complain,  that  the  Jews  bad  corrupted  the  Old 

*  ^m-Con.  VOL  i.  p.  3J1.  I         Ha Lr  btIi  Noicton Script  voL  L  p.  118. 

lovcBFOftD^  Hirt.  YoL i.  p.  43^73.  I     b  Doo.  Fam.  Exp.  in  LoccU. 

Wijti>Ea^UJtt.ofKoowLvoLi.c.z¥L  | 

*  Tbe  qoestion  concerning  the  quotations  fimm  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
n  ampi J  conaidered  in  Michailis's  [otroduction  to  the  New  Testament,  toL  i.  p* 
^(N^-335.    See  •!«>  Mr.  Maeih's  Notes,  ibid.  p.  466—469.    K. 
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Testament,  in  order  to  weaken  the  proofs  of  Christianity  from 
thence. 

Ans.  Justin  Martyr,  and  some  others  who  advance  this 
charge,  were  only  acquainted  with  some  Greek  Fersians^  which 
whether  it  were  the  LXX.  or  not,  must  be  hereafter  considered; 
and  beheving  the  divine  authority  of  them,  they  charge  all  the 
variations  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  HehreWf  as  the  Jews 
quoted  it,  to  be  corruptions  of  their  own :  and  sometimes  they 
may  mean  ox\\y  false  interpretations^, 

§  16.  4.  Nevertheless,  we  may,  consistent  with  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  allow,  that  some  alterations  have  happened 
in  transcribing,  many  of  which  were  undoubtedly  undesigned, 
because  they  could  answer  no  imaginable  end.  Sometimes  a 
very  small  mistake  in  a  transcriber  would  greatly  alter  the  sense, 
as  PsaL  xxii.  17*  And  it  seems,  on  comparing  all  the  argu- 
ments, we  may  safely  conclude,  that  if  there  have  been  any  de- 
signed alterations  in  the  Old  Testament,  they  must  have  been 
made  between  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  rise  of  the  Masorites 
in  the  third  century ;  and  then  the  alterations  would  be  of  such 
a  kind,  as  to  be  prejudicial  rather  than  favourable  to  Christianity: 
so  that  whatever  arguments  in  proof  of  Christianity  can  be 
brought  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  force  of  them  will  not  be 
at  all  diminished,  should  we  allow  some  designed  variations. 
But  indeed  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  very  probable,  either 
that,  leaving  those  important  passages  which  yet  remain,  they 
would  have  corrupted  the  rest  for  so  little  reason,  or  that,  be- 
lieving (as  we  are  sure  they  did)  the  divine  original  of  the  scrip- 
tures, they  would  upon  any  terms  have  corrupted  them  design- 
edly, i.  e.  have  destroyed  what  they  thought  divine,  so  far  as  in 
them  lay,  to  substitute  something  human  in  its  stead.  Compare 
Deut.  iv.  2.  xii.  32.  Bev.  xxii.  18, 19  ^ 


LECT,  CXXIV. 
Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History. 

I  1 .  Prop,  JL  HE  history  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  the  main 
credible:  i.  e.  there  is  as  great  regard  to  be  paid  to  it,  as  b  due 
to  other  histories  of  allowed  character  and  reputation. 

t  COLLiNs'k  Groundi,  part  ii.  c.  i, ii,  v.  I  MiDDLBTON'fe  Inq.  p.  41~A3^ 

WHirr.  I>s.  ike.  Prop.  xii.  I  b  Hallbt  on  Script  toL  ii.  p.  109,  f  10. 

Carpzov.  Urf.  «£c  c.  ix.  I  Lbuu^dIi  View,  foi  ii.  p.  JQ8. 

JoKSS'ftCriLLcGtciv.i75— 83.MS.  |  ^ 
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§  2.  Lem.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  history  re- 
corded in  the  New  Testament  is  in  tiie  main  agreeable  to  those 
fact9,  which  were  asserted  by  the  first  preachers,  and  received 
by  the  first  converts  of  Christianity ;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
remarkable  inconsistency  between  them,  those  first  converts 
could  not  have  received  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  as 
genuine,  which  yet  we  have  already  proved  that  they  did. 

§  3.  Dem.  1.  The  several  books  of  the  New  Testament 
were  written  by  those  who  were  personally  concerned  in  many 
of  the  facts  they  relate,  and  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of 
being  informed  concerning  the  most  important  of  those  other 
facts  which  they  have  recorded.  This  especially  appears  with 
respect  to  MattheWy  Peter ^  John^  Pauly  and  Luke^  at  least  so 
far  as  he  wrote  of  several  of  Pauf  jjournies,  in  which  he  him- 
self attended  him. 

§  4.  2.  The  authors  of  the  New  Testament  were  capable 
of  giving  us  a  true  account  of  the  facts  they  have  undertaken  to 
record,  and  if  what  they  have  written  were  false,  it  must  have' 
been  a  designed  forgery  ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  looks  like 
lunacy  in  any  of  their  writings:  least  of  all  can  we  imagine,  that 
sacb  a  number  of  mad  men  could  have  agreed  in  so  consistent 
a  story. 

§  5.  3«  There  are  the  greatest  marks  of  integrity  in  their 
writings,  both  in  the  simplicity  of  their  stile,  and  the  faithful 
manner  they  relate  circumstances,  which  might  bring  reflectioa 
on  their  own  character  and  their  master's'. 

§  6.  4.  There  are  also  in  their  writings,  the  most  genuine 
traces  of  a  pious  and  benevolent  temper,  of  a  contempt  of  suf- 
fering and  death  itself,  when  they  might  be  called  to  meet  it  in 
the  cause  of  truth  :  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  the  design  of  their 
writings,  to  carry  virtue  in  all  its  branches  to  the  sublimest  de- 
gree, even  beyond  what  any  of  the  heathen  moralists  did  or  at- 
tempted ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  their  strain  and  man- 
ner, they  appear  like  good  men,  bringing  out  of  the  treasure  of 
their  hearts  good  things. 

§  7.  5.  Their  character  seems  on  the  whole,  such  as  may 
give  us  a  probable  expectation,  that  they  would  speak  the  truth 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge;  and  there  must  have  been  at 
least  some  circumstances  of  strong  temptation,  to  engage  them 
knowingly  to  deviate  from  it,  especially  in  points  of  so  great  im- 
portance, as  those  which  by  their  WTitings  they  were  labouring 

|iotL.lCaa.<rMn(tfoLii.pw4«>-4S6.  |       West,  on  Retun.  p.  3V^ 
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to  carry :  nor  ought  we  by  any  means  ligbtly  to  bdievei  that 
persons,  whose  characters  at  first  view  appear  so  iair  and  honour* 
able,  would  engage  in  a  design  so  much  to  the  dishonour  of 
God  and  injury  of  men's  souls  and  bodies,  as  theirs  must  have' 
been,  if  their  testimony  were  false ;  since  they  laboured  to  turn 
men's  devotion  into  a  wrong  channel,  and  to  engage  the  most 
upright  of  mankind,  and  those  wlio  were  their  best  friends,  in 
a  cause  which  was  likely  to  ruin  both  themselves  and  their 
families. 

§  8.  6.  Considering  how  incredible  their  story  seemed  at 
the  first  hearing,  and  how  contrary  it  was  both  to  the  passions 
and  secular  interests  of  mankind,  they  had  no  temptation  to  at* 
tempt  a  fraud  of  this  nature  in  expectation  of  any  worldly  ad* 
vantage ;  but  might  depend  upon  such  persecutions  and  opposi- 
tions, as  many  of  the  first  professors  of  Christianity  appear  to 
have  met  with,  and  as  they  themselves  in  their  writings  tell  us 
they  both  encountered  and  expected.  See  the  texts  LecL  125. 
§  16. 

§  9.  7.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  they  would  in  this 
instance  attempt  to  impose  upon  us. 

§  10.  8.  The  persons,  to  whom  they  addressed  themselves, 
would  be  inclined  to  do  their  utmost  to  discover  the  fraud,  if  there 
were  room  to  suspect  any ;  considering  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
first  teachers  of  Christianity  evidently  tended  to  fix  an  odium 
upon  the  Jewish  rulers,  to  destroy  peculiar  privileges  and  emolu* 
ments  both  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  priests,  to  oppose  all  the 
superstitious  regard  paid  to  deified  emperors,  and  the  idolatries 
which  mingled  themselves  in  their  most  pompous  games  and 
spectacles;  that  it  poured  contempt  upon  those  things,  for 
which  the  Gentile  orators  and  philosophers  were  ready  to  value 
themselves  most,  and  on  the  whole  required  such  eminent  de- 
grees  of  humility  and  universal  virtue,  as  were  exceeding  op- 
posite to  that  pride  and  wickedness,  which  so  generally  prevail- 
ed both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles^, 

§  11.9.  A  fraud  like  this,  if  it  were  a  fraud,  might  very 
easily  have  been  detected ;  seeing  they  bore  their  first  testimony 
in  the  very  place  and  age,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  been 
crucified,  and  to  have  risen  from  the  dead:  (as  appears  from 
what  was  observed  of  the  early  prevalency  of  Christianity  in 
Judaay  Led.  114.  &c.)  and  as  the  persons,  whose  character  and 
interest  were  chiefly  affected  by  it,  had  the  civil  power  in  their 

Wirr  on  the  Returr.  {>.  ilOu-^SB.  pro.  p.  420-422. 
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own  hands,  no  doubt  the  thing  would  be  thoroughly  canvassed, 
^Lnd  if  it  had  appeared  false  would  have  been  immediatel}'  ex- 
posed.    Besides,  wherever  they  camey  they  attested  facts  of 
snch  a  nature,  as  might  easily  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot; 
j^ot  merely  asserting,  that  they  had  seen  Christ  and  some  of  his 
followers  work  miracles,  but  that  they  themselves  had  such  a 
power  ;  nay,  that  they  communicated  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  to  their  hearers,  producing  so  sensible  an  effect  as  the 
speaking  languages  they  had  never  learnt.     Paul  particularly 
appeals  on  this  occasion  both  to  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian 
churches,  and  argues  with  them  on  these  facts,  even  when  his 
interest  among  them  was  beginning  to  decline:  so  that  on  the 
vhole,  multitudes  must  immediately  and  certainly  have  known^ 
wbjtlier  the  great  facts  they  asserted  were  true  or  not. 

§  12.  10.  Had  the  story  which  the  apostles  told  been  afor« 
^ry,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  quickly  discovered,  and  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

§  13.  11.  Nevertheless,  it  gained  a  very  great  degree  of 
credit  in  Judaa^  Greece^  Italy,  and  other  places ;  and  vast  num- 
bers of  persons,  in  that  very  age  in  which  these  things  are  said 
to  have  been  taught  and  done,  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  the 
troth  of  Christianity,  that,  as  it  appears  from  the  writings  of  the 
apostles  to  the  primitive  churches,  as  well  as  from  other  ancient 
monuments,  they  cheerfully  ventured  their  estates  and  lives,  up- 
on a  con6dence  of  the  truth  of  those  facts,  which  the  first  prea- 
chers of  the  gospel  taught.     Led.  111,118. 

§  14.  12.  Since  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were 
>)either  liable  to  be  deceived  themselves  in  the  facts  they  relate, 
t^or  would  have  been  inclined  to  attempt  imposing  on  the  world 
fcjr  such  a  forgery;  and  since  their  historv  met  with  that  ac- 
ceptance and  success  in  the  world,  which  without  the  support  of 
truth  it  could  never  have  found^  there  is  abundant  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  is  true".    2.  E.  D. 
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Part  vi. 


LtCT.   CXXV. 
Objections  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History  considered, 

\  1.  SchoU  1.  JL  O  the  credibility  of  the  gospel  history,  some 
have  objected  our  Lord^s  not  appearing  in  public  after  his  resur- 
rection, which  mi[rht  have  been  the  most  effectual  method  of 
convincing  the  Jews. — But  it  may  be  replied, 

§2.  (I.)  It  is  not  certain  t\i^.Jews  would  have  been  con- 
vinced even  by  this,  considering  the  great  obstinacy  that  people 
shewed  in  a  variety  of  instances,  in  the  Old  Testament  as  well 
as  in  the  New«     Compare /oA/i  xii.  10, 11. 

§  3.  (2.)  God  is  not  obliged  to  give  the  highest  possible  de- 
grees of  evidence  to  any  revelation ;  and  those  evidences,  which 
the  New  Testament  affirms  to  have  been  given,  were  so  consi- 
derable, both  with  respect  to  the  number  of  witnesses,  and  the 
confirmation  of  their  testimony  by  miraclef^  that  there  is  no 
room  to  complain,  merely  because  one  may  imagine  how  the 
evidence  might  have  been  carried  yet  higher :  especially  if  we 
consider,  how  incapable  the  enemies  of  Christianity  seem  to  have 
been  of  producing  evidence  on  the  contrary  side. 

§  4.  (:i.)  As  the  former  obstinacy  of  the  Jewish  people^ 
and  their  wicked  treatment  of  Christ,  abundantly  justifies  this 
condut  t  of  God  towards  them;  so  if  it  were  to  be  granted  tliat 
they  would  generally  have  believed,  upon  Christ's  public  ap- 
pearance among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how  the  pro- 
phecies of  their  rejection  for  rejecting  Christ  could  liave  been 
fulfilled  ;  or  that  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  preserv- 
ed, which  now  arises  from  the  existence  of  the  JewSy  as  a  dis- 
tinct people,  with  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their 
liands.  On  the  whole  therefore,  the  conduct  of  providence  in 
this  affair  is  to  be  thankfully  adored,  rather  than  censured  *. 

§  5.  Schol,  S.  It  is  further  objected,  that  there  were  but 
very  few  of  the  Jews  who  believed  in  Christ ;  and  considering 
that  they  wer^  the  best  judges  of  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  evidences  of  it  were  not  suf^* 
ficiently  convincing. 
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§  S.Ans.  (I.)  According  to  the  account  given  in  the  New 
Testament,  there  were  !>onie  considerable  numbers  of  the  Jews 
converted  on  the  first  pubhcation  of  the  go<:pel,  and  even  some 
who  were  priests,  and  consetjuently  lay  under  peculiar  preju- 
dices, Vid.  Jets  ii.  41  .iv.  4.  vi.  7.  xxi.  20.  and  also  those  texts 
in  the  epistles,  which  evidently  refer  to  the  Judaizing  Christians^ 
and  theretore  prove  that  there  were  considerable  numbers  of 
Jewish  converts.  y 

$  7.  (2.)  That  the  Jewisff  nation  in  general  lay  under  very 
strong  prejudices,  especially  those  arising  from  their  expec- 
tation of  temporal  deliverance  and  grandeur  from  their  Messiah, 
the  peculiar  dignity  and  privileges  of  their  own  nation,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Scribes 
and  PhariseeSy  as  well  as  the  authority  of  their  dictates  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  besides  those  arising  from  the  wickedness  and 
imnorality  of  their  own  characters  in  that  very  corrupt  age  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  had  a  very 
strong  aversion  to  that  teacher  and  religion,  which  seemed  so 
expressly  levelled  against  those  prejudices.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  force  of  tlie  argument  arising  from  Clirist's  mira- 
cles would  be  much  diminished,  considering  the  notion  they  had  of 
the  power  of  magic,  and  the  supposition  they  thought  they  had 
some  reason  to  make,  that  a  false  proph<!t  miglit  possibly  work 
them,  of  which  there  also  remain  many  traces  in  the  rabbinical 
writings. 

§8.  (3.)  We  arc  not  to  conclude  that  all  who  refused  to 
embrace  Christianity  remained  in  their  hearts  unconvinced; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  severity  of  persecution  might  engage 
many,  who  had  not  a  deep  principle  of  religion,  to  dissemble 
the  inward  conviction  of  their  own  mind  ;  as  it  is  expressly  de- 
dared,  many  did,  John  xii.  42,  43,  &c.' 

§  9.  Sehel.  3.  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  apostles  bad 
nothing  to  lose,  and  they  might  at  least  gain  a  subsistence, 
^the  fame  of  being  divine  messengers  by  such  a  forgery. 

§  10.  jins.  (1.)  They  had  at  least  their  lives  to  lose,  which 
the  poorest  of  mankind  regard  as  well  as  others. 

§  1 1.  (2.)  That  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  persons  of  such 
W  circumstances  and  education  had  the  most  eager  desire  of 
^,  they  could  not  reasonably  expect  to  raise  their  reputation 

I  WftouTOwl  5ch  Dw.  p.  4S.  I        Bu tN  rTi  4  Dwc  p.  3ft-4 1 ,  56-59. 

™n*i  Cert  of  Cbiiniaa  raiU^  c.  ix.  j        Whitby  on  Hum.  li.  1.  Nute  b. 

I9.ad la.  p.  ^6^290  |        Lakonsk's  Works,  voL  t.  il  9. 1—34. 
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by  such  an  undertakincr,  but  on  the  contrary  to  expose  it  to 
the  greatest  infamy :  besides  that  the  simplicity,  with  whicfa 
they  refer  the  honour  of  all  they  did  to  their  great  master,  most 
evidently  shews,  how  far  they  were  from  that  vain-glorioua 
temper,  which  the  objection  pretends  to  have  been  so  strong 
in  them,  Acts  \\u  12,  13,  xiv.  i5.  2  Cor.  iii.  5*  iv.  5. 
1  Cor.  iii.  5—7. 

§  12.  (3.)  That  if  they  had  been  actuated  by  merce- 
nary views,  they  might  much  more  easily  have  raised  their 
fortune,  by  renouncing  the  caus^  they  had  undertaken,  and 
discovering  the  forgery  they  had  invented*. 

§  13.  SchoL  4.  It  is  also  objected,  that  the  apostles  met 
with  but  little  persecution  among  the  GentiUs  :  but  we  answer, 

§  14.  (1.)  That  though  we  acknowledge  that  the  Eomans^ 
whose  maxim  it  was  to  tolerate  conquered  nations  in  their  own 
religion,  were  often  a  refuge  to  them  at  first,  yet  the  heathen 
populace  in  the  several  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  to  which 
they  came,  frequently  rose  up  against  them  in  a  tumultuous 
manner,  and  exposed  them  to  the  extremest  danger. 

§  15.  (2.)  That  considering  how  absolutely  all  pagan  su- 
perstitions were  condemned  by  Christianity,  the  first  preachers 
of  it  had  great  reason  to  believe,  what  was  indeed  fact,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  their  .doctrines  came  to 
be  known  among  the  heathens,  persecutions  would  be  raised  by 
the  magistrates,  and  penal  laws  enacted  against  them.  (Vid. 
LecL  117.  §  4.  and  Warburt.  quoted  there.) 

§  16.  (3.)  That  the  number  and  power  of  the  Jews  was 
very  great  in  the  apostles'  daj's,  not  only  in  Judaa^  but  also 
in  other  countries  ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  the  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  christian  preachers  and  hearers  were  very  grievous  ; 
as  evidently  apprars  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, especially  the  following  passages,  Acts  v.  17, 1 8,  40.  vii. 
57 — 60.  viii.  1.  ix.  1,  2,  23,  24.  xii.  1 — 4.xiii.50.  xiv.  5,  19.  xvi. 
22,  &c.  xvii.  5,  6.  xviii.  12,  &c.  xix.  29.  xx.  3.  xxi.  27,  28. 
xxii.  22.  xxiii.  14.  xxvi.  10,  11.  Rom,  viii.  36.  1  Cor.  iv.  9 — 
13.  XV.  29—32.  2  Cor.  i.  8,  9.  iv.  8—11.  vi.  4,  5,  8,  9.  xi. 
23—27.  GaL  vi.  J 7.  Phil.  i.  27—30.  Col  i.  11,  24.  1  Thess. 
i.  6.  ii.  14 — 16.  2  Thess.  i.  4. — 7.  2  Tim.  i.  8.  ii.  3,  9,  10.  iii. 
11,  12.  Hcb,  X.  32 — 34.  James  ii.  6.  v.  10,  11.  1  Pet.  ii.  19. — 
21.  iii.  14—17.  iv.  1,  12—16.  Rev.  ii.  10, 13.  iii.  10^ 

1  B  AXT.  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 1.  b«  lb  Lardn.  Creed.  I.  i.  c.  Tiii.  pnes.  p.  225—^3^ 
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§  17.  SchoL  5.  Some  may  perhaps  think ,  that  if  sach 
miracles  as  the  christians  pretend  had  really  been  wrought 
10  proof  of  their  reiigrion,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that 
it  sho\]Id  not  have  met  with  an  earlier  and  more  general  re- 
gard in  the  world. — So  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned  in  this 
objection*  it  has  been  considered  above,  and  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  Gentiles  only,  it  may  be  answered , 

§  18.  (1.)  That  it  evidently  appeab  in  fact,  that  many  of 
the  pagans  had  at  that  time  but  a  very  low  opinion  of  miracles, 
and  paid  but  little  regard  to  them.  Mr.  Weston  has  entered 
largely  into  several  causes  that  might  contribute  to  this ;  espe* 
cially  the  many  ridiculous  pretences  that  were  made  to  them  by 
the  professors  of  divination,  and  the  pretences  to  oracles  and 
magic ;  to  all  which  the  multitude  and  intercommunity  of  their 
gods  would  not  a  little  contribute. 

§  19.  (2.)  That  where  any  regard  was  paid  to  them, 
(though  if  there  had  been  a  fair  and  candid  examination,  it  must 
soon  have  appeared,  that  those  which  were  pretended  to  as 
countenancing  heathenism,  were  by  no  means  in  point  of  evi- 
dence comparable  to  those  by  which  Christianity  was  supported,) 
yet  the  strong  prejudices  that  would  lie  against  it  as  a  new  re- 
ligion, and  especially  as  a  religion  so  opposite  ^o  men's  secular 
interests  and  sinful  passions,  would  prevent  a  careful  and  im- 
partial inquiry;  and  so  would  dazzle  their  eyes,  and  make  them 
prone  to  disregard  the  gospel,  notwithstanding  its  miracles 
were  allowed. 

§  20.  (3.)  That  the  great  discouragements  under  which 
Christianity  lay,  while  the  empire  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pa- 
gans, would  no  doubt  engage  many  to  smother  the  secret  con- 
viction of  their  minds  in  its  favour;  but  when  Constantine  de- 
clared himself  a  christian,  most  of  the  opposition  against  Chris- 
tianity ceased ;  which  might  in  maoy  be  owing  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience,  as  being  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  that  religion, 
though  in  others  it  might  be  only  a  conformity  to  an  establish- 
ment *. 

§  21.  Schol.  6.  As  for  those  objections  which  Dr.  Tindal 
has  brought  against  the  moral  character  of  the  apostles,  in  some 
instances,  they  are  circumstantially  confuted  by  Dr.  Foster, 
Dr.  Lelano,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the  other  side  the 
question^. 

•  WErroK'li  Tnq.  into  the  Reject,  of  Chrittiaa     I     b  Timd.  of  Chriitiaiiity,  p.  220,  S?1. 
Mir.  pais.  pm.  c  iii.  p.  17—79.  I        Forr.  against  Tind.  p.  1 1 1— li3. 
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$  22.  7.  The  objections  which  Mr.  Woolston  has  advanc- 
ed against  several  miracles  related  in  the  New  TestaroeDt,  in  his 
diHcourse  on  the  miracles  of  Christ,  have  been  sufficiently  an- 
swered by  almost  all  bis  antagonists;  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  Mr.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Lardner,  Mr.  Peirce,  and  the  author 
of  the  Trial  of  the  Wiintssts:  an  abstract  of  their  most  curious 
and  important  thoughts  may  be  seen  in  our  notes  on  the  har- 
mony of  the  evangehsts,  on  those  texts  which  he  has  excepted 
against  *. 


LECT.  CXXVI. 

Ttslimony  of  HeathenWritersioFacts  xntheOldTesiamenL 

$  1.  Prop,  JVIaNY  material  facts,  which  are  recorded  in  the 
old  testament,  are  also  mentioned  by  very  ancient  heathen 
writers. 

§  2.  Dem,  1 .  The  heathens  had  a  tradition  among  them 
concerning  the  original  of  the  world,  which  bore  sonoe  visible 
resemblance  to  the  account  which  Moses  has  given  of  it ;  parti- 
cularly the  Phoenicians^  Indians^  Egyptians^  Greeks  and  R^ 
mans:  and  though  theydiflPer  considorahly  from  Moses^  as  to  the 
time  of  the  creation,  we  have  formerly  shewn  their  accounts  to 
he  in  this  respect  extravagant  and  incredible  ^.  Vid,  Led*  2\. 
§3. 

§  3.  2.  The  division  of  time  into  weeks  has  long  prevailed, 
not  only  among  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  ^  as  we  learn 
from  Josefhus,  Philo  Byblius,  Clemens  Alexandrinus^  and 
LuciAN,  but  also  among  the  Celta  and  Indians^  as  Philostratus, 

a  SroNf.Hoi'gB^  Acftmnt  of  the  Contntenj*.  I  OviD^Met.  Uh.  u 

h  C('MBERLAsn*s  Samchoniathun,  p.  1— 2J.  I  Gaai.  de  Verit.  with  Lc  Clekc^  Notes,!,  i. 

HiRNRi  '8  Archaeul.  1.  i  c  i— vi.  L  ii.  c,  L  I  c.  xvi.  p.  '.'4—40, 

kAY  V  3  Disc.  No.  i.e.  i.  |  t'niv.  Ilisb  vol.  i.  p.  II— 17.  (oL 

*  For  a  general  treatise  in  defence  of  the  chri«tian  miracles,  we  refer  to  the 
'*  Criterion/'  a  n'ork  published  iti  1754y  without  a  name,  but  which  is  known  to  have 
been  wriiten  by  Dr.  Dougla8»  Uie  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  design  of  this  woik 
is  to  shew,  with  regard  to  popish  and  pagan  miracles,  that  they  were  such  events  as 
were  either  in  their  nature  not  miraculouf;,  or  in  their  evidence  not  true ;  whereas 
the  miracles  of  thecluiiitian  revelation  are  in  their  nature  miraculous,  and  flnom  their 
evidence  true.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  book  is  become  scarce.  With  res- 
pect to  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  the  two  treatises  of  Mr.  Humpusiy  Dittoh 
and  Mr.  Q  i lbsrt  Ws»t  deserve  particular  attentiou.    K. 
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DfON  Cassius,  and  Justin  Martyr  assure  us ;  and  which  we 
may  further  learn  from  the  ancient  names  of  the  seven  days*. 

§  4.  3.  DioDORus  SicuLUs,  Plato,  Dic/EARchus,  Calanus 
t:bc  Indian  philosopher  qooted  by  Strabo,  and  others  quoted  by 
IVf  AIM0NIDES9  and  several  other  writers  mention  a  state  of  inno- 
oence,  and  the  fall  of  man;  to  which  it  is  probable  we  are  to 
refer  what  so  many  writers  say  of  the  golden  age :  nor  is  it  an 
improbable  conjecture,  that  the  worship  of  J^rpen/i,  which  has 
prevailed  among  so  many  heathen  nations,  may  have  some  re« 
terencc  to  that  form,  in  which  ^foi^^  tells  us  the  tempter  ap^ 
peared  to  the  first  human  pair  ••. 

§5.4.  The  long  lives  of  men  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
sire  mentioned  by  Berosus,  Man;-.tho,  Hiromus,  and  Hela- 
as'fcus,  as  also  by  Hesiod,  and  many  other  writers  quoted  by 
JosEFHCs,  and  afterwards  by  Servius,  in  his  notes  on  Virgil*'. 

§  6.  5.  The  account  which  Pausanias,  Philostratus, 
Tliky,  and  several  other  writers  j^ive  us  of  the  remains  of  gi- 
gantic bodies  which  have  been  found  in  the  earth,  serve  in  some 
cdegree  to  confii'm  Moseses  account  of  the  antediluvian  giants^. 

§  7.  6.  Berosus,  the  Chaldean  historian,  quoted  by  Jose- 
'S*Hus,and  Abidenus  by  Eusebius,  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Mela, 
XnJicholas  Damascenus,  as  well  as  many  of  the  heathen  poets^ 
'Knention  the  deluge;  and  some  traditions  concerning  it  are 
^^o  be  found  among  the  Americans  and  Chinese  ;  not  to  men- 
"^^ion  what  some  modern  travellers  have  fabulously  related  con- 
cerning some  ruins  of  the  ark  said  to  remain  on  mount  Ararat^ 
^nd  to  have  been  seen  there  but  a  few  centuries  ago  *  *. 

§  8.  We  may  add  under  this  head,)  that  we  may  not  break 
^he  order  of  i^ll  that  follow)  that  Alexander  Polyhistor 
quotes  Artapanus  and  Eupolemus,  as  mentioning  the  tower 

^f  Babely  and  the  former  speaks  of  it  as  built  by  Belus.    (Eus. 

-Prap,  Evan,  I.  ix.  c.   xviii.)      Abydenus  likewise  (ibid.  c. 
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*  Many  curkmt  trace*  and  evidences  df  the  remembrance  of  the  deluge,  among 
**«  heatbenn,  are  «cattpred  thprn)j;:h  Mr.  Jacob  Bkyani'.s  «reat  work,  entitled, 
*' A  new  SjtteiOy  or  ao  Analysis  ol  ancient  Mythnlo^ry.''  This  work  is  only  re- 
^^i^  to  as  what  will  hereafter  merit  the  notice  of  the  literary  student,    K* 
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xiv.)  and  Hestijeus  (15.)  mention  the  same  building,  with 
something  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  disappointment 
of  that  enterprize. 

§  9.  7.  DioDoRus  SicuLus,  Strabo,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
SoLiNus  agree  in  giving  us  an  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Sodovi  and  Goivorrahj  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  in  the  main 
agreeable  to  that  of  Moses  :  the  truth  of  which  is  in  some 
measure  confirmed  by  what  modern  travellers  of  the  best  credit 
have  related  concerning  the  pha^nomenon  of  the  dead  sea: 
and  Alexander  Trallianus  mentions  an  heathen  form  of 
exorcism,  *^  in  the  name  of  the  God  that  turned  Lofs  wife  into 
a  pillar  of  salt*. 

§  10.  8.  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Strabo,  Philo  By- 
BLius,  and  some  others  mention  circwTicisiony  as  a  rite  used  by 
several  of  those  nations  into  which,  according  to  MostSy  J  bra" 
ham  travelled,  or  which  were  descended  from  him,  especially 
by  liagar  and  Keturah :  and  if  the  hypothesis  of  a  late  learned 
author  be  admitted,  that  the  Egyptians  derived  it  from  the 
Ishmaelite  Shepherd-kings^  it  will  be  equally  to  the  present 
purpose**.     Via.  Lee.  120.  §  30.  and  the  references  there. 

§11.9.  Berosus,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  (from  Eu- 
poLEMUs  and  Melo,  more  ancient  writers  than  himself,) 
Damascenus,  Artapanus,  and  other  ancient  historians  cited 
by  JosEPHUs  and  Eusebius,  make  express  and  honourable 
mention  of  Abraham  and  some  of  his  family,  as  some  of  them 
do  also  expressly  speak  of  his  interviews  with  Melchisedech. 
To  which  we  may  add  the  account  given  of  him  by  Trogus 
PoMPEius  as  abridged  by  Justin  :  nay  Josephus  tells  us, 
that  H^cAT^us,  wrote  a  whole  book  of  Abraham's  life  *=. 

§  12.  10.  Besides  the  express  testimony  concerning  Moses^ 
Prop,  104.  which  may  properly  be  referred  to  this  proposition, 
there  are  also  many  fabulous  stories  of  7'A(?/A,  Typhon^  Hermes^ 
and  others,  in  which  many  celebrated  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  such  traces  of  his  history  are  to  be  found  as  shew 
he  was  the  person  represented  under  that  variety  of  names  ^. 

§  13.  11.  EupoLEMUs  and  Dius,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius 
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and  Grotius,  mention  many  remarkable  circumstances  of 
David  and  Solomoriy  agreeing  with  the  Old  Testament  story; 
and  Herodotus  has  a  remarkable  though  much  controverttxl 
passage,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  in  which  he  mentions  i'^unacAerii 
byname*. 

§  14.  12.  As  for  the  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  and 
some  of  the  succeeding  kings  of  Babylon^  as  well  as  of  Cyrus 
and  his  successors,  it  is  so  common  in  ancient  writers,  as  not 
to  need  a  more  particular  view  of  it.    Valet  propositio. 

§  15.  SchoL  1.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  prove,  that  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  mentioned  by  Celsus^  and 
objections  against  Christianity  formed  upon  them;  but  he  comes 
too  late  to  be  esteemed  a  witness  to  them  ;  and  all  that  can  be 
inferred  from  those  passages  is,  that  he  had  read  the  Old  Testa- 
meni,  probably  in  the  Greek  version  of  it,  and  that  he  knew 
Christians  paid  a  religious  regard  to  it,  neither  of  which  fact* 
are  at  present  in  question. 

§16.  2.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the  monu- 
ment which  Procopius  mentions  as  found  in  Africa^  testifying 
"  that  they  had  fled  from  the  face  of  the  robber  Joshua  the  son 
oi  Nun;'''*  though  that  coming  through  the  hands  of  a  Christian 
writer,  and  of  one  who  lived  so  very  long  after  Christianity  wasj 
introduced,  it  did  not  seem  so  convenient  to  insert  it  among  the 
preceding  testimonies. 


LECT.  CXXVII. 

Credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  History. 

S  1.  Prop.   JL  HE  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  maia 
worthy  of  credit. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  received  by 
the  Reformed^  (of  which  alone  we  speak,)  are  genuine. 

§  3.  2.  Many  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  have' 
given  us  an  account  of  things,  in  which  they  were  themselves* 
personally  concerned,  v.  g.  MoseSy  Joshua^  Samuel^  Ezra^Ne- 

«  fci.  Trrp.  Er.  L  ix.  c  30— ifc,  k  39-41.  I        Millar,  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  123—127. 

JO*.  AoL  L  viii.  c.  ii.  I  Vr  id.  Con.  vol.  i.  p.  'ij. 
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hemiahj  Tsaiahj  Jereviiah^  Ezekiel^  Daniel^  and  several  of  the 
minor  prophets ;  and  consequently  they  were  capable  of  giving 
us  a  true  account  of  what  they  represented,  as  having  fallen 
within  their  own  observation  and  experience. 

^  4.  3.  There  are  great  marks  of  integrity  in  their  writings, 
not  only  as  they  tell  their  very  amazing  story  with  great  simpli- 
city, and  without  apology,  excuse,  digression,  &c.  but  as  they 
every  where  write  with  the  deepest  sense  of  God  upon  their 
spirit,  regarding  him  as  the  author  of  all  events,  whose  moral 
as  well  as  natural  perfections  they  every  where  celebrate,  and  in 
whom  they  seem  to  have  reposed  the  confidence  of  their  souls, 
seeking  his  favour  above  all,  and  referrii^g  their  actions  to  his 
glory:  they  do  also  most  candidly  acknowledge  their  own 
faults,  and  the  faults  of  the  greatest  heroes  of  their  history ; 
and  as  for  Moses^  whose  credibility  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  support  all  the  rest,  his  leaving  his  family  in  the  circumstances 
of  common  LeviUs,  without  entailing  any  peculiar  honours  or 
possessions  upon  them,  is  as  strong  a  proof  of  his  uprightness  as 
could  well  be  imagined  S 

§  5.  4.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  attempt 
to  impose  upon  us,  at  least  unless  we  can  find  that  they  were  un- 
der some  strong  temptation  to  have  attempted  it. 

^6.5.  Considering  the  time  in  which  their  writings  were 
published,  and  also  the  public  and  remarkable  nature  of  many 
of  those  events  which  are  there  recorded,  and  how  many  wit- 
nesses there  must  have  been  to  the  falshood  of  them  if  they  had 
been  false,  they  could  expect  no  advantage  by  attempting  to 
impose  upon  the  world  by  such  forgeries,  nor  could  they  have 
reaped  any  thin^  but  contempt  from  it. 

§  7.  6.  Nevertheless,  we  find  that  their  writings  were  re- 
ceived as  credible  by  those  who  were  the  most  capable  of  judg- 
ing in  the  case,  and  those  institutions  submitted  to,  (on  the  au- 
thority of  these  facts)  which  would  otherwise  have  appeared 
very  unreasonable  and  very  grievous, 

§  8.  7.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  true,  so  far  as  the  authors  wrote  it  upon  their 
own  personal  knowledge. 

§  9.  8.  As  for  the  history  of  remoter  ages,  much  might  be 
known  of  it  by  tradition,  considering  the  long  lives  of  the  first 
men ;  at  least  all  that  was  necessary  might  be  learnt  by  revela- 
tion, to  which  we  well  know  that  Moses  pretended :  and  there  is 

a  Jacks.  Cred.  p.  80^30. 4tO'  apUd  Op.  toL  i.  k  i.  c  iy.  p.  15-^. 
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sach  an  evident  and  dose  connection  between  what  was  written 
by  Moses  and  other  persons  mentioned  gr.  2.  upon  their  own 
knowledge^  and  what  they  or  others  whose  names  are  not  cer- 
tainly known  have  written  in  the  Old  Testament  upon  tradition 
or  revelatioHy  that  he  who  believes  the  former  to  be  credible, 
will  easily  admit  the  latter,  especially  considering  that  it  is  one 
leading  fact  of  the  history,  that  Moses  himself  was  instructed  in 
so  extraordinary  a  manner  by  God. 

§  10.  9.  The  agreement  there  is  between  many  facts  record- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  testimony  of  many  heathen 
historians  of  considerable  note,  is  a  further  evidence  in  favour  of 
its  credibility.     Lect.  126. 

§  11.  10.  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  in  the  nfain 
credible  \     2.  E.  D. 

§  12.  SchoL  1.  The  great  ignorance  of  those  Latin  and 
Greek  writers  which  now  remain,  as  to  facts  which  happened 
very  long  before  their  own  time,  and  the  peculiar  contempt 
which  several  of  them  had  for  the  Jewish  nation,  arising  from 
the  diversity  of  its  customs  and  institutions,  concur  witn  some 
other  considerations  mentioned  Lect,  1 12.  §  16,  &c.  to  answer 
any  objection,  which  might  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of 
the  Old  Testament  history,  from  the  silence  ot  such  writers  as  to 
many  important  articles  of  it  ^. 

§  13.  2.  We  do  not  particularly  mention  the  supposed  ab- 
surdities to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  histor}'^,  because  they 
do  not  aflPect  the  truth  of  the  whole,  and  will  much  more  pro- 
perly be  considered  as  objections  against  its  inspiration. 

§  14.  3.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  before  proved  that  it  is 
no  absurd  thing,  that  God  should  make  a  revelation  of  some 
things  before  unknown ;  [Lect.  105.)  and  as  the  main  body  of 
the  Jewish  story  is  taken  up  in  giving  an  account  of  such  reve- 
lations ;  tl^e  proposition  must  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  our 
believing  that  series  of  Prophecies,  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  two  next  propositions. 

d  BENSFTon Scrip,  p.  1 16,  1 17.  |         Wii.mams  at  Boyle's  Lect.  p.  1 1«>— 121. 
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Part  vi. 


LECT.  cxxviir. 

Chief  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  I-  Prop.  JVIaNY  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  foretold 
a  variety  of  events,  whicli  it  was  impossible  they  should  have 
foreseen,  merely  by  the  force  of  their  natural  genius  and 
sagacity  *• 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  Immediately  after  the  flood,  Noah  foretold 
the  infamy  and  servitude  of  the  descendants  of  Canaan^  and  the 
conversion  of  several  Gentile  nations  descended  from  Japhety 
i.  6.  the  Europeans,  to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  who  stood 
in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  Jews,  as  descended  from  Shcm, 
Gen.  ix.  25 — 27'. 

§  3.  2.  The  servitude  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt^  their  de- 
liverance from  thence,  and  the  extensive  dominion  they  after- 
wards obtained,  were  exactly  foretold  to  Abraham^  Gen,  xv, 
13—21. 

§  4.  3.  The  character  and  fate  of  the  Ishmaelites  was  in 
the  most  amazing  manner  foretold  to  Hagar^  Gen.  xvi.  12. 
which  is  accomplished  even  to  this  day,  as  the  Arabians  still  re- 
main an  unconquered  people,  remarkable  above  any  other  for 
their  fierceness  and  rapine**. 

§5.4.  The  contests  between  the  Edomites  and  the  Israelites 
with  the  success  of  them  were  foretold  to  Rebekah,  before  her 
children  were  born,  and  afterwards  by  Isaac  to  his  children 
themselves  with  some  further  circumstances.  Gen.  xxv.  23. 
xxvii.  39,  40S 

§  6.  5.  Many  remarkable  events,  not  only  relating  to  him- 
self and  his  family,  but  the  whole  Egyptian  nation  were  in  a 
wonderful  manner  predicted  by  Joseph^  Gen.  xxxix^ — xli. 

§7.  6.  Various  surprizing  circumstances  relating  to  the 
settlement  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  Canaan^  and  the  occurrences 
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to  befal  some  of  them  there,  were  foretold  by  Jacob  upon  his 
djiiig  bed,  Gen.  xlviii,  xlix^ 

§8.7.  The  obstinacy  and  ruin  of  Pharaohy  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Israelites  from  his  kingdom,  and  their  serving  God 
at  mount  Sinai  were  discovered  to  Moses ^  £xod.  iii.  il,  12.  not 
to  mention  the  prediction  of  each  of  the  ten  plagues,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  execution  of  them. 

§9.8.  Man}'  remarkable  circumstances  relating  to  Israel^ 
and  the  neighbouring  nations,  were  foretold  by  Balaam,  Nwnb. 
xxiv.  15 — 25  ^ 

§  10.  y.  The  various  dispensations  of  God  towards  Israel 
in  future  ages,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  their  settlement 
in  their  own  land,  though  decided  by  the  contingency  of  lots, 
were  foretold  by  Moses  :  and  their  national  revolt  from  God, 
their  destruction  by  the  Romans,  with  the  calamities  afterwards 
attending  them,  and  continuing  upon  them  in  part  even  to  this 
day,  have  been,  and  are  a  most  remarkable  accomplishment  of 
the  express  predictions  of  their  illustrious  prophet,  Deut.  xxxi. 
16,  &c.  28 — 30.  xxxii,  xxxiii,  xxviii.  pras.  ver.  49"^. 

§  1 1.  10.  The  calamity  of  Eli^s  family,  and  the  transferring 
the  priesthood  to  the  descendants  of  Eleazar,  were  foretold 
by  Samuel  2Lnd  other  prophets,  1  Sam.  ii.  31 — 36.  iii.  1 1 — 14. 

§  1 2.  11.  The  birth  of  Solomon,  his  extraordinary  prosperity, 
and  that  of  the  Israelites  under  him,  together  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  on  his  descendants  was  foretold  by  Nathan 
to  David,  I  Chron.  xxii.  8 — 10. 

§13.  12.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David,  was  foretold  by  Abijah  to  Jeroboam,  before  there  ap- 
peared any  probability  of  it,  i.  e,  in  the  midst  of  Solomon^s 
prosperity,  i  Kings  xi.  29 — 38. 

§  14.  13.  The  destruction  of  Bethel  and  its  idolatrous 
priesU;  was  foretold  as  to  be  accomplished  by  Josiah,  who  was 
Darned  on  this  occasion  360  years  before  his  birth  ;  as  well  as 
the  destruction  of  the  family  of  Jeroboam  for  his  continual  ido- 
latry, as  also  the  captivity  of  /^a^/ beyond  the  Euphrates,  then 
a  very  distant  and  very  improbable  event,  1  Kings  xiii.  2,  3. 
xiv.  io— 16. 

§  15.  14.  The  famine  in  Israel,  their  deliverance  from  the 
repeated  invasions  of  the  Assyrians,  the  death  of  Ahab,  and 

» SHttf.ocK  on  Proph.  p.  341— 3^.  I  c  Jacks!  ilrid.  c  6, 1 1, 13,  p.  131 ,  Ac.  174,  fiC  . 
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ruin  of  his  family  by  Jehu,  with  several  other  events  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaby  were  foretold  by  El\jah  and  other  prophets,  1  Kings 
xvii — xxii,  * 

§  16.  15.  The  relief  of  Samaria^  when  pressed  by  a  siege, 
the  exaltation  of  Jehu  and  Hazael,  and  the  victory  of  Israel 
over  the  Moabites,  besides  several  private  and  personal  events 
w  ere  foretold  by  Elishuj  2  Kings  vLi — xiii. 


LECT.  CXXIX. 

Chief  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament ;  continued. 

^1.16.  JL  HE  deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  the  conspiracy  of 
Rexin  and  Pekah,  and  afterwards  the  defeatof  .y^wwac/imi,  and 
the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  were  all  foretold  by 
Isaiah  ;  as  the  last  event  was  also  by  Jeremiah^  Hosea^  and 
many  other  prophets. 

§  2.  17.  The  deliverance  oi  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  as  to  be  accomplished  by  Cyrus,  (though  an  event 
quite  unparalleled  in  its  kind)  was  foretold  by  several  of  the 
prophets,  and  particularly  by  Isaiah,  who  named  Cyrus  many 
years  before  he  was  born,  and  the  very  date  of  that  deliverance 
was  fixed  by  Jeremiah  to  70  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
captivity.  Isa.  xliv.  24 — 28.  xlv.  1 — 4-.  Jer.  xxv.  11,  12. 
xxix.  11.  Dan.  ix.  2.  Zech.  vii.  5. 

§  3.  18.  The  calamities  which  fell  upon  the  Tyrians,  the 
Sidonians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians,  tiie  Edoniites,  the 
Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  \X\eSyrians,  the  Arabians,  and  many 
other  nations  were  expressly  foretold  by  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Etekiel,  Amos,  and  several  other  prophets  ;  and  above  all,  the 
destruction  of  Babylon,  with  such  particular  circumstances  as 
are  really  astonishing,  and  such  a  prediction  of  its  utter  deso* 
lation,  as  humanly  speaking,  seemed  impossible,  when  the 
prophecies  were  delivered,  and  even  long  after  their  publication 
in  the  world,  considering  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  that 
city*. 

§  4.  It  may  be  added  under  this  head,  that  the  easy  con- 
quest of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  so  beautifully  described, 
Jer,  xliii.  12.  and  its  final  abasement,  Ezek,  xxx.  13.  are  events, 

H 
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consideriDg  the  extraordinary  grandeur  of  Egypt  at  that  time, 
and  the  great  confidence  of  its  princes,  extremely  wonderful 
in  their  correspondence  with  that  prediction  *. 

The  exact  accomplishment  of  the  above-mentioned  pre- 
dictions is  well  illustrated  by  Dr.  Prideaux  in  his  Connection^ 
and  by  Dr.  Wells  in  his  notes  on  the  minor  prophets,  and 
many  other  writers. 

§  5.  isi.  The  succession  of  the  Assyrian^  Persian^  Grecian^ 
and  Roman  monarchies,  several  particular  circumstances  in 
the  history  of  the  Ptoletnaida^  and  SeleucicLti  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  under  Antiochas  Epiphanes^  and  even  the  erection 
of  the  PajM/ kingdom,  are  foretold  by  Daniel :  Dan.  ii.  v,  vii, 
viii,  xi,  xii.  and  that  part  of  them  relating  to  the  former  article 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  writers  quoted  under  the  last  step,  as 
those  relating  to  the  latter  are  by  Sir  Isaac  Ncwion^  in  his  book 
on  the  prophecies  ;  (on  which  ako  see  Whiston's  remarks)  and 
in  some  measure  by  Lowman  on  the  Revelations.  See  those 
passages  in  the  several  volumes  of  Rollings  Ancient  Histoiy^ 
which  particularly  relate  to  these  prophecies,  vol.  vi.  p.  270 — 
280,  &Lp.  289,  290.  vol.  viii.  p.  417 — *24.,  583—600.  Fr.  ♦ 

§  6.  20.  Those  prophecies  which  relate  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Messiahf  and  the  various  circumstances  which  would  attend 
his  appearance,  are  so  considerable,  that  we  shall  make  them  the 
master  of  a  distinct  proposition,  and  therefore  wave  the  men-* 
tiol  of  them  here  \ 

§  7.  Cor.  1.  If  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  books 
of  the  old  testament  be  allowed,  we  have  here  a  most  certaia 
proof  of  the  divine  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies ; 
since  there  are  some  things  foretold,  which  depended  as  much 
as  any  thing  we  can  imagine  upon  the  volition  of  free  agents : 
and  if  it  be  said,  as  it  is  by  Mr.  Colliber  and  some  others,  that 
God  had  determined  to  render  those  events  necessary  y  and  upon 
that  determination  foretold  them  ;  it  is  to  be  considered,  that 
tome  of  the  events  mentioned  above,  especially  Lect.  128.  §  3, 
8,  10.  are  as  criminal  as  any  we  can  imagine,  and  in  some  o| 
those  instances  are  foretold  by  God  as  crimes,  which  he  would 
severely  punish  on  those  who  were  the  agents  in  them  ;  which 

a  Boll.  ibid.  toL  i.  p.  175*180.  |     b  Syres*s  Connect  c  vUu 
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plainly  shews  that  they  were  not  necessarily  determined,  nor 
their  accountableness  in  that  instance  suspended,  as  Mr.  Colli- 
B£R  supposes.  Where  considerable  bodies  of  men  are  con- 
cerned in  the  prediction,  which  is  the  case  in  some  instances 
above,  the  difBculiy  on  his  hypothesis  is  still  greatly  increased  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  God  could  determine  upon 
such  supposed  necessitating  influences  as  fit,  unless  (contrary 
to  this  hypothesis)  he  foresaw  those  circumstances  that  would 
render  them  so  ^ 

§  8.  13.  Such  a  series  of  prophecies  as  is  here  described  is  a 
Tcry  evident  proof  of  the  peculiar  presence  of  God  with  the 
Jewish  nation,  which  is  further  evidenced  by  the  many  signal 
miracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it. 

§  9.  3.  The  accomplishment  of  many  of  these  prophecies, 
and  especially  of  those  relating  to  the  christian  religion,  and  to 
events  which  happened  after  the  time  of  Christ,  does  evidently 
prove  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  contained  :  and  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  argument  for 
them  independent  on  those  urged  before,  Led.  123,  124.  for 
noiie  can  with  the  least  shew  of  reason  pretend  they  were  forged 
since  Christ's  appearance  ;  and  it  is  most  evident,  that  there  is 
such  a  connection  between  one  part  of  the  old  testament  and 
another,  and  such  a  mutual  dependence,  that  the  whole  history 
must  in  the  main  be  credible,  if  those  parts  of  it  are  allowed  to 
be  true,  in  which  these  prophecies  are  to  be  found,  especially 
tiic  books  of  Isaiah  and  of  Daniel^. 

§  10.  Schol.  The  arguments  brought  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  of  Daniel  are  proposed  aixl  fully  confuted  in 
the  following  references*^. 


LECT.  CXXX. 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  and  his  Kingdom. 

§  I.  Prop.  JL  O  collect  the  chief  of  those  old  testament  Pro^ 
fhecies  which  most  evidently  relate  to  the  Messiah  and  his 
kingdom. 

§  2.  Sol.   1.  It  was  foretold  by  many  of  the  prophets,  that 
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the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  should  be  extended  from  Jerma^ 
lem  over  the  whole  earth ;  and  that  pagan  idolatry  should  be 
entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  suppressed  by  it,  Psalm  xxii.  27. 
Ixxxvi.  9.  Isa.  ii.  1 — 5,  17,  18.  xi.  9.  xlv.  22,  23.  Jer.  x.  11. 
Zeph.  ii.  11.  Mai,  i.  11*. 

§  3«  2.  Immediately  after  the/ally  as  recorded  by  Moses, 
intimation  was  given  of  some  person  to  descend  from  the  wo- 
man, so  as  to  be  called  her  seedy  who  should  triumph  over  the^ 
enemy  that  vanquished  them,  though  he  should  himself  receive 
some  damage  comparatively  small.  Gen,  iii.  15  \ 

§  4.  3.  It  was  foretold  to  Abrahamy  Isaac  and  Jacobs  that 
all  nations  should  be  blessed  in  their  seed :  which  may  naturally 
signify,  that  a  person  to  descend  from  them  should  be  a  blessing 
to  mankind.     Gen.  xii.  3.  xxii.  18.  xxvi.  4.  xxxviii.  14. 

§  5.  4.  Jacob  on  his  dying  bed  speaks  of  some  victorious 
person,  unto  whom  the  people  should  be  gathered,  whom  he 
calls  Shiloh,  declaring  that  he  should  appear  hehr^  Judah  ceased 
to  be  a  tribe  ^.     Gen.  xlix.  10. 

§  6.  5.  Moses  speaks  of  a  prophet  like  unto  himself y  who 
should  be  raised  up  with  such  proof  of  divine  authority,  that  all 
who  rejected  him  should  be  rejected  and  destroyed  by  God  ; 
which  could  not  refer  to  a  succession  of  prophets,  since  it  is  ex- 
pressly  said  none  of  them  were  like  Moses  **.  JJeul.  x  viii.  1 8 — 20. 
zxxiv.  10. 

§  7.  6.  David  foretcls  a  person,  who  should  be  owned  by 
God  as  his  son,  to  whom  universal  dominion  over  the  heathens 
should  be  given,  and  who  should  punish  with  utter  destruction 
al  that  should  refuse  to  submit  to  his  government.  Psa.U.pass. 
He  speaks  also  of  an  illustrious  and  victorious  person,  whom  he 
c2l\Is  his  Lordy  that  should  likewise  be  a  priest  for  ever  a/- 
ter  the  order  of  MelchisedeCy  PsaL  ex.  and  this  is  probably  the 
same  glorious  person,  whom  he  elsewhere  calls  Gody  and  of  whom 
he  says  much  more  than  could  be  applied  to  Soloinojiy  or  any 
other  temporal  prince,  both  with  regard  to  the  excellency  of  his 
character,  and  the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  his  kingdom.   PsaL 
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xlv.  pass,  and  Ixxii.pojj.  pras.  ver.  7,  8,  11, 13,  14,  17.  To 
which  add  PsaL  xxii.  26 — 31.  which  if  it  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
the  same  event,  then  the  former  part  will  also  appear  a  predic- 
tion that  this  glorious  person  should  suffer^  with  circumstances 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  the  death  of  Christ.  See  also  2  .SliiTi. 
xxiii.  1 — 7.  which  relates  to  the  glorious  reign  of  the  Jusl  One 
over  men,  and  expresses  the  final  destruction  of  those  that  op- 
pose his  kingdom,  as  well  as  the  blessings  given  by  an  everlasting 
covenant  to  those  that  should  be  his  faithful  subjects  "*. 

§  8.  7.  Isaiahspeaks  of  an  extraordinary  child,  who  should 
be  born  of  a  virgin  of  the  house  of  David,  whose  name  should 
be  called  Emmanuel^  who  should  grow  up  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  who  should  also  bear  many  other  illustrious  titles, 
which  speak  him  to  be  more  than  human  ;  who  should  be  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety,  and  finally,  who  should  establish 
a  most  successful  and  permanent  kingdom  by  very  peaceful  and 
gentle  methods^.  Isa.  vii.l4,  &c.  ix.  5— '7.  xi.  1 — 10.  xlii.  1 — 1. 

§  9.  8.  God  foretold  his  purpose  of  laying  a  foundation 
stone  in  Zion,  whereby  all  that  trust  in  hioi  should  be  saved, 
when  others  should  find  that  their  shelter  was  swept  away  by 
storms  of  the  divine  vengeance.     Isa»  xxviii.  1 6 — 1 8. 

§  10.  9.  Isaiah  likewise  foretold  an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance of  God,  which  should  be  attended  with  the  miraculous 
cure  oT  the  blind,  the  lame,  the  deaf,  and  the  dumb,  and  intro- 
ductory to  a  state  of  extraordinary  holiness  and  everlasting  joy. 
Isa.  XXXV.  3 — 10. 

§  11.  10.  The  same  prophet  also  foretold  the  coming  of  one, 
who  should  from  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  for  an  extra- 
ordinary divine  appearance,  and  bring  tidings  of  a  most  gracious 
and  compassionate  shepherd.     Isa.  xt.  1 — 1 1. 

§  12t  n*  Isaiah  afterwards  speaking  of  a  person,  to  whom 
the  characters  §  2,  8,  10,  do  so  evidently  agree,  that  we  cannot 
doubt  but  it  is  the  same  mentioned  before,  adds,  that  he  should 
be  rejected  and  abhorred  of  the  Israelites:  and  afterwards 
speaking  of  a  person,  to  whom  the  same  characters  do  belong, 
foretels  his  being  rejected  and  wounded,  mentions  his  silent  sub- 
mission under  his  sufferings,  and  at  length  his  death  and  burial^. 
Isa.  xlix.  1 — 11.  lii.  per  tot.  liii.  1 — 9. 
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§  13.  12.  Nevertheless,  in  the  same  period  he  prophesies  of 
the  exaltation  and  glory  of  this  remarkable  person,  and  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  cause  in  the  world  ;  which  evidently  implies  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead,  Isa.  liii.  10,  12.  See  the  writers 
quoted  above.  In  the  following  chapter  he  describes  a  most 
gracious  and  important  covenant  to  be  qiiade  with  Jews  and  Gen^ 
tiles  by  him,  and  such  universal  proposals  of  pardon  and  grace, 
as  would  by  multitudes  be  accepted  to  their  gre^t  advantage 
aod  coo^plete  happiness,     fsa.  liv»  Iv.  per  tot. 

§  14.  13.  He  does  afterwards  in  a  very  pathetic  manner  de- 
icribe  the  wickedness  and  ruin  of  the  Jewish  nation,  foretels 
nevertheless  its  recovery  and  prosperous  state,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted stile,  as  effected  by  that  servant  of  God,  whom  he  had  for 
that  purpose  anointed  with  his  spirit  in  aq  extraordinary  m^n* 
ner.    Isa.  lix,  Ix,  Ixi,  and  Ixy. 

§  15.  14.  Jere^niah  prophecies  of  a  righteous  and  victorious 
prince,  to  b^  raised  up  out  of  the  house  of  Davids  whose  name 
should  be  called  the  Lord  our  righteousness ;  which  most  natu- 
rally implies,  that  by  means  of  him  his  people  should  be  made 
righteous  by  God  through  the  provision  of  the  divine  mercy. 
/er.  xxiii.  5,  6.  xxxiii.  14-r-16. 

§  16.  15.  The  same  prophet  evidently  speaks  of  a  new  co^ 
venant  to  be  n^ade  with  Israel,  which  should  contain  extraordi* 
nary  provision  for  divine  instruction  and  the  pardon  of  sin, 
beyond  what  had  been  made  by  the  Mosaic  reYigion,  Jer.  xxxi. 
31 — 34.  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  whipb  it  is  elsewhere  by 
this  prophet  foretold,  that  ^  plan  of  religion  should  be  given  tp 
God's  people,  of  which  the  regard  then  paid  to  the  ark  of  God, 
the  great  centre  of  their  ceremonial  worship,  should  ipake  no 
part,  when  all  the  nations  of  the  world  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  Jews,  and  a  lasting  reformation  should  he  introduced. 
Jer.  iii.  16-:-18. 

§  17.  16.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  one  great  Shepherd,  whom  long 
tfter  the  death  of  David  he  calls  by  the  name  of  that  prince, 
who  should  be  a  means  of  conferring  on  his  people  such  bjes- 
sbgs  as  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  before  described,  E^ek^ 
Jpxiv.  ^3 — ^31.  xxxvii.  23—26. 
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Prophecies  of  (he  Messiah ;  continued. 

§  1.  17.  JUANIEL  foretels  a  glorious  kingdom^  which  God 
would  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  four  grand  monarchies,  under 
the  command  of  one  whom  he  calls  the  Son  of  man^  whose  em- 
pire though  arising  from  small  beginnings  should  be  both  uni- 
versal and  eternal.     Dan.  ii.  34,  35,  44,  45.  vii.  13, 14*. 

§  2.  18.  /)flneW  afterwards  foretels  that  in  seventy  weeks, 
1.  €.  probably  490  years  after  the  going  out  of  the  command- 
ment to  rebuild  Jerusalem  j  which  seems  to  refer  to  that  given 
in  the  seventh  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanusj  reconciliation 
should  be  made  for  inquiry,  and  an  everlasting  righteousness 
brought  in  by  one,  whom  he  calls  Messiah  the  Prince,  who 
should  be  cut  off;  i,  e,  put  to  death,  without  any  demerits  of 
his  own,  after  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed, 
and  the  sacrifices  made  to  cease  ;  yet  not  till  he  had  confirmed 
his  covenant  with  many  of  his  people.     Dati,  ix.  24 — 27  ***. 

§  3. 19.  Joel  foretels  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  latter  day,  in  which  all  that  called  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  should  be  saved,  and  extraordinary  deliverance  should 
be  wrought  out  in  mount  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  Joel  ii.  28 — 32^ 

§  4.  20.  Micah  repeats  part  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the 
glorious  and  peaceful  kingdom  that  God  would  erect  in  the 
]atter  day,  and  afterwards  expressly  mentions  Bethlehem 
Ephratah^  as  the  place  from  whence  the  ruler  should  go  forth, 
who  should  be  the  illustrious  shepherd  not  only  of  the  Israel- 
ites y  but  other  most  distant  people.     Micah  iv.  1 — 5.  v.  2—4. 

§5.  21.  Haggai  prophesied,  that  during  the  time  that 
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the  second  temple  was  standings  which  was  not  entirely  demo- 
Usbed  till  the  Roman  captivity,  (though  in  HerocTs  time 
gradually  rebuilt)  God  would  shake  all  nations^  i.  e.  produce 
surprizing  revolutions  in  them  ;  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
should  come  into  his  temple  ;  on  account  of  which  the  glory 
of  it  should  be  greater  thaa  that  of  the  former  house ,  though 
in  external  ornaments  it  were  so  much  inferior.  Hag.  ii.  6,  9". 
§  6.  22.  Zifchariah  twice  mentions  a  person  whose  name 
^2&  the  branchy  i,  e.  probably  who  bad  been  foretold  by  Isaiah 
and  Jeremiah  under  that  character,  (Vid.  Isa,  xi.  l.Jer,  xxiii. 
5.  xxxiii.  15.)  on  whom  the  eyes  of  God  should  be  set  with 
peculiar  care*  who  should  build  the  temple  of  God,  and  bear 
the  glory  and  remove  the  iniquity  of  Israel  in  one  day,  and 
appear  as  a  priest  on  his  throne,  (perhaps  in  allusion  to  Fsal, 
ex.  4.)  restoring  under  his  administration  peace  and  happiness* 
Zech,  iii.  8 — 10.  vi.  12,  13^ 

§  7.  23.  The  same  prophet  foretcls  the  appearance  of  a 
meek  prince,  who  in  token  of  the  gentleness  of  his  administra- 
tion should  at  Jerusalem  ride  on  an  ass  :  he  is  described  as  the 
person  who,  taking  off  the  Jirzi;^  from  their  forbidden  confidence, 
should  speak  peace  to  the  heathen,  and  erect  an  universal  em- 
pire, making  a  covenant  by  blood,  whereby  miserable  sinners 
should  be  delivered  from  destruction.  Zech.  ix.  9 — 12S 

§  8,  24.  The  same  prophet  afterwards  predicted  an  extra- 
ordinary effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Jews^  which 
should  bring  them  in  a  better  manner  to  lament  him  whom  they 
had  pierced,  and  should  be  attended  with  ample  provision  made 
by  divine  grace  for  their  pardon.     Zech.  xii.  10 — 14.  xiii.  l**. 

§  9.  25.  Malachi  speaks  of  a  messenger  of  the  covenant  ^who 
should  bring  the  Jews  to  a  strict  trial ;  of  a  sun  of  righteousness 
which  should  arise,  and  whose  appearance  should  be  introduced 
by  a  person,  who  in  the  language  of  prophecy  is  called  Elijah, 
».  ^.  probably  one  in  whom  his  spirit  should  eminently  appean 
Mal.\\\.\ — 4.  iv.  2 — 6^ 

§  10.  26.  From  comparing  these  prophecies  one  with  ano- 
ther, it  appears  that  they  all  centre  in  one  illustrious  person  ; 
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both  as  the  language  in  which  the  deliverance  is  foretold  by 
several  of  them  is  so  much  the  same,  and  as  there  is  no  mention 
tnade  of  a  succession  of  such  deliverers,  or  a  plurality,  whose 
kingdom  should  be  extensive  and  perpetual  :  to  which  we  add^ 
what  we  shall  more  largely  shew  in  the  scholium^  that  there  was 
k  very  universal  expectation  of  a  Messiah  raised  in  consequence 
of  these  predictions. 

§  11.  27.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this,  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  foretel  that  there  should  be  a  glorious  per- 
son, descended  from  Abraham^  Isaac  and  Jacobs  who  should  be 
born  at  Bethlehem^  of  a  virgin,  of  the  family  of  David  then  in 
its  decline,  before  the  Jews  ceased  to  be  a  people,  while  the 
second  temple  was  standing,  and  about  500  years  after  Ezra^s 
time ;  who,  though  appearing  in  mean  circumstances,  should  be 
introduced  by  a  remarkable  forerunner,  whose  business  it 
should  be  to  awaken  the  attention  and  expectation  of  the 
people:  He,  (i.  e.  this  illustrious  person  so  to  be  introduced) 
should  himself  be  enfincnt  both  for  the  piety,  wisdom,  and  be* 
nevolencc  of  his  character,  and  the  miraculous  works  he  should 
perform  ;  yet  that  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  should  be  reject- 
ed, and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews,  but  should  afterwards  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  a  glorious  throne,  on  which 
be  should  through  all  generations  continue  to  rule,  at  the  same 
time  making  intercession  for  sinners  :  that  great  calamities 
should  for  the  present  be  brought  on  the  Jews  for  rejecting  him, 
whereas  the  kingdom  of  God  should  by  his  means  be  erected 
among  the  Gentiles,  and  diffuse  itself  even  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  wherever  it  came,  destroying  idolatry  ^nd  establishing 
true  religion  and  righteousness.  In  a  word,  that  this  great  per- 
son should  be  regarded  by  all  who  believe  in  him  as  a  divine 
teacher,  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  a  royal  governor,  by  means 
of  whom  God  would  make  a  covenant  with  his  people  very 
different  from  that  made  with  Israel  of  old,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  should  be  restored  to  and  established  in  the  divine 
favour,  and  fixed  in  a  state  of  complete  and  perpetual  happi* 
neSs**. 

a^LAKKE  at  Boyle's  I.crt.  p.  ^90-473.  I         JORTIN'S Rem.  vol.i. p.  170—173, &a 

Bltl.  Anil,  part  ii.  c  vii.  'ZbO—'lbd.  \         Ur.  EArr  Apthorp  on  Proplicc^. 

E^'SEB.  Dem.  Evang.  L  vi.— ix.  |        1)akker*h  Messuh,  Pas^m. 

♦  Dr.  Gregory  Shar?e,  m  his  "  Second  Argument  in  Defence  of  Christia. 
nily,  taken  from  the  ancient  Frophccics,"  has  sbf  wn  their  application  to  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  he  baa  do^e 
without  haTiQg  recourse  to  double  tenses.    K* 
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LECT.  CXXXII. 

Of  the  double  Sense  of  Prophecies — Expectation  of  the  Messiah 
among  the  Jews — Pretended  Prophecies  of  Christ  among 
the  Heathens — Some  objections  to  the  Prophecies  of  the 
Messiah  answered. 

$  1.  Cor.  1.  A*  ROM  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  there  wai 
in  the  divine  mind  a  purpose  of  raising  up  a  glorious  prince, 
called  the  Messiah,  to  reign  over  mankind,  and  likewise  of  ex- 
citing a  great  expectation  concerning  him  before  he  appeared  ii^ 
the  world  *. 

§  2.  2*  From  hence  it  will  appear  probable,  considering 
the  nature  of  prophecy  id  general,  together  with  those  express 
predictions  mentioned  above,  that  there  might  likewise  be  a  re« 
ference  to  the  Messiah  in  some  of  those  passages,  in  which  the 
prophets  speak  in  their  own  person,  and  describe  extraordinary 
distress  or  glory  in  terms  literally  applicable  to  the  Messiah^ 
(comparing  other  prophecies)  and  ovAy  figuratively  to  them- 
selves. And  it  might  be  the  wisdom  of  providence  so  to  order 
matters,  that  many  eminent  persons  in  the  Jewish  state  should 
in  some  matters  resemble  the  Messiah,  and  many  deliverances 
granted  to  the  Jews  should  represent  the  great  deliverance  ex- 
pected from  him.  This  may  be  the  foundation  of  types,  and 
for  what  may  seem  a  double  sense  of  some  prophecies  :  which 
double  sense  is  not  to  be  understood,  as  if  a  prophecy  equally 
and  indifferently  referred  to  many  persons  or  events  ;  or  as  if, 
literally  referring  to  a  lower  person,  it  was  only  figuratively 
and  allegorically  to  be  interpreted  of  the  Messiah  ;  (for  a  pas- 
sage only  capable  of  being  accommodated  to  him  is  not  by  any 
mesLOs  Si  prediction  of  him :)  but  it  is  to  be  so  explained,  as  that 
it  may  appear  the  Messiah  was  principally /intended,  and  the 
prophecy  literally  referred  to  him,  though  it  might  in  part 
be  applied  to  that  other  person  that  typified  him  ;  and  might 
have  been  understood  as  referring  to  that  inferior  person  alone, 
if  further  light  had  not  been  thrown  upon  it,  by  comparing 
other  prophecies,  or  by  the  testimony  of  those  whom  on  other 
accounts  we  have  reason  to  regard  as  authentic  interpreters. 
Nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  though  the  tracing 
the  Messiah  in  such  prophecies  as  these  may  serve*  to  illustrate 
the  unity  of  design,   which  (as  we  before  observed,  Lect.  109* 

a  HvM^SQni.oo  Fropb.  N0.U.. 
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§  7.  is  a  considerable  additional  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  revela- 
tion, yet  the  main  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  prophecies  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  proposition,  rather  than  on  those  in 
which  the  prophets  personate  him.  Yet  when  some  of  these, 
(as  PsaL  xvi,  xxii,  xl,  Ixix.  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  &c.)  are  compar- 
ed with  parallel  places  in  the  Old  Testament  and  correspondent 
facts  recorded  in  the  New,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  own  that 
the  sufferings  and  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  the 
Messiah  were  chiefly  designed  in  them,  than  to  consider 
the  appeal  made  to  them  in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  objec- 
tion against  the  truth  of  Christianity :  how  far  they  are  an  objec- 
tion against  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a  distinct 
point,  and  will  afterwards  be  considered  in  Led.  140^*. 

§  3.  3.  That  so  many  prophecies  looking  to  the  Messiah  and 
centering  in  him,  and  which  at  least  seem  to  be  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth^  and  so  naturally  tend  to  promote  the  chris- 
tian cause,  should  yet  be  extant  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a 
plain  argument  that  it  is  a  book  of  an  extraordinary  charactert 
and  likewise  that  it  has  in  the  main  been  kept  uncorrupted  by 
the  Jews  though  through  negligence  or  design  some  few  passa- 
ges should  be  altered  ;  for  had  they  allowed  themselves  any 
great  liberty  with  it,  they  would  probably  have  taken  care  to 
destroy  or  change  such  passages  as  have  been  quoted  in  the 
proposition. 

§  4.  4.  It  further  appears,  especially  from  the  scriptures 
enumerated  in  the  first  step,  when  compared  with  several  pas- 
sages in  those  that  follow,  that  the  Messiah  is  not  in  scripture 
represented  as  a  temporal  deliverer  of  the  Jews  alone,  by  whom 
the  Gentile  nations  were  to  be  enslaved  and  destroyed  ;  but  as 
an  universal  friend,  teacher  and  benefactor,  by  whom  they  were 
to  be  brought  to  true  religion  and  happiness '». 

^5.  5,  It  further  appears,  as  above,  that  in  order  to  recon- 


«  BAHnow*s  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  203—207. 
Jeff.  Review,  p.  97 — 1('9. 
CUASD.  of  Mir.  part  ii.  c.  viil  p.  255— 273. 
Harris's  Crii.  Rem.  4to,  p.  80—83. 
Wuirr.  on  Proph.  at  Bujle'i  Lcct  p.  13—29. 


Mu  DOE'S  Pref.  to  the  Psalms. 
Kurd's  Serm.  No,  iii. 
JoRTlN's  Rem.  vol.  i.  p.  183 , 
b  Moral  Philos.  vol.  i.  328,  329,  335. 
CHAPM.  against  Morg.  vol.  i.  p.  485 — 493L 


*  Dr.  HuRD  is  a  vindicator  of  the  double  sense  of  Prophecy  \  and  Bishop 
LowTH  displays  rouch  ingenuity  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  sacred  poesy  of  the  Hebrews.  Vid.  Piselect.  xi.  De  AUegoria  mystica, 
p.  133—140.  3d  Edit.  Dr.  Stk^s  had  many  years  before  contended  against  a 
double  interpretation  of  the  prophecies,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,"  and  in  his'*  Principles  and  Connection  of  natural  and  revealed  Reli* 
gion."  Dr.  Bexson,  in  his  "  Eisay  concerning  the  unity  of  Sense,"  has  endea- 
Toured  to  shew,  at  large,  that  no  text  of  scripture  has  more  than  one  single  sense. 
BiNsoN  on  the  Epistles,  voL  1.  Introd.  p.  xix — tlWv,  8  Edit.    K. 
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cile  those  prophecies  with  each  other,  some  of  the  expressions 
must  be  taken  in  a  6gurative  sense  ;  or  that  what  is  said  of  the 
conquests  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of 
tbe  Jews,  must  be  understood  of  the  punishments  to  be  inflict- 
ed upon  those  who,  when  the  Jews  become  subject  to  him, 
should  rise  up  against  them  *. 

§  6.  Schol.  1.  For  the  illustration  of  what  has  been  hinted 
9iLeci,  131.  §  10.  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  are  several 
texts  in  the  new  testament,  from  whence  it  evidently  appears, 
that  there  was  among  the  Jews  about  Christ's  time  an  actual 
expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  though 
too  many  of  them  regarded  him  as  a  temporal  deliverer.  Matt. 
ii.2— 6.  Luieiu  25,  26,  38.  iii.  15.  John  i.  19 — 25.  vi.  14,  15. 
X.24.  Lukexix.  11.  Jets  xxvi.  7.  Some  have  thought  that 
some  traces  of  such  an  expectation  are  also  to  be  found  in  ear- 
liers^es,  1  Mac.  iv.  46.  xiv.  35,  41,  48.  Eccles.  xxxvi.  6,  8, 
12—17.  (compare  Luke'u  e^ — 73.)  xliv.  21,  22.  Tobit  xiv. 
5—7.  Baruch  iv.  22.  As  to  the  express  references  to  the 
Messiah  in  the  second  book  of  Esdras  ii.  42—47.  vii.  28,  29. 
we  wave  them,  because  it  is  certain  that  book  was  either  en* 
tirely  forged  or  interpolated  long  after  the  christian  sera. — The 
many  insurrections  of  the  Jews  about  Christ's  time,  under  im- 
postors professing  themselves  the  Messiah,  do  further  shew 
there  was  such  an  expectation  among  them,  which  was  also 
common  to  the  Samaritans^  who  apprehended  he  would  be  a 
prophet  as  well  as  a  king  ;   compare  John  iv.  25,  29 — 42. 

§  7.  There  are  also  some  remarkable  passages  in  Josephus, 
Philo,  Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Celsus,  which  shew  that 
iucb  an  expectation  prevailed  in  some  degree  even  among 
Heathen  nations :  and  many  have  supposed  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  fourth  eclogue  of  Virgil  ;  where  there  are  indeed  many 
things  nearly  parallel  to  those  of  the  prophets,  in  which  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  described.  Such  expectations 
mi^ht  possibly  arise  fron^  the  dispersion  of  Greek  translations 
of  the  old  testament*. 

As  for  those  prophecies  of  Christ,  which  are  pretended 
tobave  been  found  in  the  books  of  Zerdusht,  (of  which  none 
is  more  memorable   than   that  quoted  by  Abulpharagius,) 

a  CUAPic.  ibid.  p.  500—515. 

♦  Some  insrenioot  obsenrations  conceminc:  i^^  "Pollio"  of  ViRCiL,  may  be 
Ken  iA  Loff-TH's  Lectares  before  referred  to,  p.  a89 — 293.     K. 
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there  is  little  dependence  to  be  had  upon  them,  considering 
the  uncertainty  of  the  oldest  Persian  manuscripts  from  whence 
they  are  said  to  be  taken,  as  tvell  as  the  late  date  of  Abul- 
FHARAGius.  Neither  can  we  much  depend  upon  Confucius*s 
pretended  prophecy  of  him  among  the  Chinese ;  nevertheless 
it  seemed  not  improper  to  mention  them  here** 

§  8.  2.  As  for  the  Sibylline  Oracles.^  which  are  said  to  have 
been  preserved  among  the  Romans  with  so  much  care,  there  i^ 
great  reason  to  believe  they  were  political  forgeries;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  those  which  are  now  extant  were  forged  by  some  CArtr- 
tian  writer,  after  the  events  there  foretold  had  happened  ;  since 
those  events  are  much  more  plainly  described  there  than  in  any 
Jewish  prophet,  which  we  can  hardly  imagine,  especially  since 
the  apostle  tells  us,  Rom,  iii.  2.  that  the  oracles  of  God  were 
committed  to  the  Jews^  and  never  made  any  appeal  at  all  to 
the  Sibylline  oracles  for  the  conviction  of  the  Gentiles.  Yet  we 
allow  it  very  possible,  that  among  ,the  collections  which  were 
made  after  the  first  copies  were  burnt,  some  passives  might  be 
inserted  from  Jewish  writings,  (from  whom  it  is  certain  many 
things  were  borrowed  by  the  heathens)  and  probably  it  is  to 
such  passages  as  these,  that  the  earliest  of  those  christian  writers 
alluded,  when  they  mention  the  Sibylline  oracles,  before  the 
time  in  which  we  can  suppose  those  now  extant  to  have  been 
invented  ^. 

§  9.  3-  As  to  the  endeavours  which  have  been  used  to  ener- 
vate the  argument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  drawn  fiom  the  pro- 
phecies mentioned  in  the  proposition,  by  shelving  that  they  are 
capable  of  other  senses  from  which  the  Messiah  may  be  ex- 
cluded ;  see  the  places  referred  to  as  glossed  upon  by  Collins 
in  his  Grounds  and  Reasons^  Kc.  and  the  Literal  Scheme^  and 
the  commentaries  of  White,  and  Grotius,  who  have  studied 
to  strain  almost  all  these  to  some  other  sense  ;  and  some  of  them 
in  so  unnatural  a  manner,  as  greatly  to  establish  the  interpreta- 
tion they  would  oppose. 

§  10.  4.  The  most  considerable  objection  brought  against 
applying  these  prophecies  to  the  Messiah  is,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  and  their  return  to  their  own  land  is  foretold  as  an 


a  Bishop  CUAND.  Dcf.  of  Christian,  p.  3—57. 
Trav.  of  Cyrus,  vol.  ii.  Append,  part  ii.  pass. 

and  p.  1/7— 13 J,  f  vo.  p.  300,  &c.  l2mo. 
Laron.  Cred.  1.  i.  c.  v.  p.  169—179. 

Works  vol.  i.  p.  131—139. 

Cor.i  iNs's  Literal  Scheme,  c  i— iv. 
Hydf.  Rel.  Pern.  c.  \xxi.  p.  38J-<J8fi. 
Tav:  RNiER's  Voy.  vol  L  ^S^,  4'<5.  I.  tv.c.  viii. 
CONFUCil  Scicntuibinica,  Prcf.p.  I'M. 


JORTIS^  Rem.  vol.  Lp.  2<^\. 
Lampk^s  Synop.  Eccle».  1  (ist.  Lib.  iv.  ad  ulL 
b  WHisr.  Vind.Sib.  Or.  pass, 
PRID.  Connect,  vol.ii.  p.  620 — 635. 
EDW.\Rns  on  Script,  vol.  i.  p.  317-^40. 
BLshop  CiiANi).  Def.p.  10,  II. 
Obsop.  Sib.  Orac.  p.  IHf>— 19*2,  and  428. 
JoRTiN*»  Kem.  ibid.  p.  'ibJ»  &c. 
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e^ent  to  be  accomplished  by  him  ;  whereas  no  such  event  is  yet 
accomplished  :  see,  amongst  many  other  places,  £zek\  xx. 
34—44.  xxxvi.  24,  28.  xxxvii.  21 — 28.  Amos'iK.  11^—15.  Ztch. 
xiy.  9—1 1 . 

§  1 1.  To  this  (besides  what  is  said  Cor,  5.)  it  is  answered, 
(1.)  That  their  being  rejected  for  a  time  is  likewise  fore- 
told, and  their  being  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies.    Vid.  Lect.  130.  §  I4.  Lect.  1 31.  §  2. 

(2.)  That  christians  expect  a  restoration  of  the  Jews  in  the 
latter  days^  upon  their  believing  in  Christ,  Rom.  xi.  11,  &c.  and 
Done  can  reasonably  pretend,  that  their  restoration  is  to  precede 
their  faith  in  him. 

(3.)  That  the  preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people, 
notwithstanding  all  their  dispersions,  leaves  evident  room  for  the 
accompibhment  of  these  prophecies  ;  and  is  so  remarkable  a 
fact,  especially  when  their  moral  character  is  considered,  and  so 
well  agrees  with  thp  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  as  to  lay  a  reasonable  foundation  for  expecting  their 
fullest  restoration  in  God's  appointed  time  '• 

§  12.  5.  Whereas  some  think  it  strange,  that  the  prophe- 
cies which  seem  roost  expressly  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Messiah's 
coining,  (such  as  Gen.  xlix.  10.  Hag,  \\.  6.  Dan.  ix.  26.)  are 
00  where  urged  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  answered, 

(1.)  That  it  could  not  have  been  made  appear,  that  the  pe- 
riod marked  out  by  them  was  entirely  elapsed,  during  the  time 
in  which  most  of  the  apostles  wrote,«the  sceptre  not  being  quite 
departed,  nor  the  temple  or  city  destroyed. 

(2.)  That  it  might  have  exposed  the  apostles  to  additional 
inconveniences  in  their  work,  to  have  entered  nicely  into  the 
discussion  of  some  of  these  prophecies  ;  as  some  would  have 
engaged  them  in  tedious  calculations,  of  which  the  common 
people  were  not  capable  judges,  and  others  in  civil  controversies 
between  them  and  the  Romans,  which  it  was  prudent  as  far  as 
possible  to  decline.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  Christ, 
when  quoting  a  part  of  DanieVs  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks, 
singly  intimates  that  the  whole  of  it  was  worthy  of  special  tQ" 
gard,  lffl«.  xxir.  15  ^ 

*  Cuttt  atBoy]e<k  LccL  p.  431— 4JV.  I        Bbwimam  at  Boylc^  Lect.  voL  i.  Senn.  xi  p. 

14M.  CoIL  cum  Jttdaeo,  p.  70-79,  and  196.  32d^3«. 

I     b  SYK£S  of  Chri^iaoity,  c  zvi.  p.  S97.  &c 
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LECT.  CXXXIII. 
The  Credibility  of  Jesus  as  a  divine  Teacher. 

§  1.  Prop.  J  ESUS  is  worthy  of  being  received  as  a  teacher  sent 
from  Gody  with  entire  credit  to  all  bis  declarations,  and  obedi- 
ence to  all  his  commands. 

§  2.  Dem.  1.  Many  of  the  most  remarkable  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  person,  state,  and  condition  of  the  Messiah,  had  a 
remarkable  accomplishment  in  Him :  for  it  appears  from  the 
history  of  the  evangelists,  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin  descended 
from  Abraham^  in  the  decline  of  the  Jewish  state,  a  little  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second  temple  by  the  So* 
mans;  that  he  has  a  most  wise,  holy,  and  excellent  person,  go- 
ing about  for  the  kindest  purposes  of  instructing  men's  minds, 
arid  healing  their  bodies,  till  at  last  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Jews  as  a  malefactor  :  nevertheless  that  he  was  on  the  third  day 
raised  from  the  dead,  and  ascended  into  heaven;  from  whence 
he  poured  forth  an  extraordinary  spirit  upon  his  followers, 
whereby  they  were  enabled  to  perform  many  surprising  works, 
and  to  propagate  the  worship  of  tFie  one  God,  and  the  practice 
of  true  religion  even  among  many  of  the  remotest  nations.-^ 
That  such  things  were  fact  concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ap- 
pears from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  evangelical  story,  which  we 
before  proved  to  be  credible,  Lect.  124. 

§  3.  2.  The  Jewish  prophets  intermingled  with  their  pre- 
dictions such  encomiums  on  the  pei*son  in  whom  they  should  be 
accomplished,  and  such  attestations  of  his  divine  mission,  as 
must  recommend  him  to  the  highest  regard  and  humblest  obe- 
dience: particularly  speaking  of  him,  as  God's  servant,  Avhom 
he  anointed  to  publish  glad  tidings,  whom  all  men  should  be 
obliged  to  hear  ;  as  a  king,  who  should  finally  triumph  over  all 
opposition,  and  should  bring  a  secure  and  lasting  blessing  to  all 
his  faithful  servants.     Fid.  Lect  130.  §  6,  7,  9,  13|  15,  &c. 

^  4.  3.  To  the  former  head  we  may  properly  add  the  testi- 
mony of  angels^  and  of  persons  of  the  most  eminent  sanctity 
about  the  time  of  his  appearing,  who  are  said  expressly  to  have 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  :  particularly  of  Gabriel  in  his  message  to 
Mary^  Luke'x.  32,  33.  and  in  that  to  Joseph^  Matt.  i.  20,  21. 
compare  ver.  23.  Elizabeth,  Luke  i.  43.  Mary,  ibid.  ver.  47, 
fiCc.  Zechariah,  ibid.  ver.  68,  tUc.  the  angel  to  the  shepherds. 
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LuJte  ii.  10,   II.  Simeon^  ver.  29,  Kc.  Anna^  ver.  38.  and  John 
the  baptist,  Matt.  iii.  11.  John  i.  29,  iii.  27 — 156. 

§5.4.  The  Jewish  religion  was  constituted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  there  were  many  institutions  in  it,  which  bore  so  re- 
markable a  resemblance  to  circumstances  relating  to  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  that  they  could  not  hut  in  some  degree  con- 
firm his  claim ;  and  shew  on  the  one  hand  the  harmony  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  on  the  other,  how  much 
Christ  was  the  end  of  both.  On  this  head,  the  abode  of  God 
in  the  Jewish  temple,  the  sacrifices  there  presented,  the  purifi- 
cations appointed,  and  the  intercession  made  by  the  high  priest 
were  remarkable  circumstances,  worthy  of  regard,  as  some  other 
more  particular  ceremonies  also  were,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  paschal  lamb  *. 

§  6.  5.  The  New  Testament  assures  us,  that  Christ  was  per- 
fectly innocent  and  good,  Fid.  1  Pet.  i.  19.  ii.  22.  iii.  18.  I 
John  ii.  1.  iii.  5.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  Heb,  iv.  15.  vii.  26,  27.  which  he 
also  publicly  asserted  of  himself,  John  viii.  29,  46.  The  impu- 
tations thrown  on  his  character  appear  to  have  been  false  and 
maKcious  ;  nor  did  any  of  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity, particularly  Celsus  and  Porphyry^  deny  the  innocence 
of  his  life.  And  the  silence  of  Judas  as  to  any  accusation  against 
him,  nay,  the  express  testimony  he  bore  to  his  iimocence, 
though  he  so  intimately  knew  his  circumstances,  and  had  so 
strong  an  interest  to  have  aspersed  and  ruined  his  character,  is 
an  important  illustration  of  this,  which  is  set  in  a  most  just  and 
beautiful  light  by  Bonar  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  Ju- 
ias*.    Yet, 

Our  Lord  declared  himself  to  be  such  a  person  as  the  pro- 
position describes,  and  solemnly  attests  the  absolute  necessity 
of  regarding  him  as  such,  John  iii.  18.  viii.  12,  24,  Luke  xix. 
27.  i/iirii:  xvi.  16  ^ 

§  7.  6.  Christ  foretold  many  things  which  he  could  not 
have  foreseen  by  human  prudence,  which  therefore  plainly  ar- 
gued a  divine  revelation  of  them  to  him,  considering  how  ex- 
pressly they  were  afterwards  accomplished.  Particularly  such 
as  these  :  His  own  death,  with  the  various  circumstances  of  it, 

a  Wm.  (Zeon.  F«ed.  L  iv.  c  ix.  1 35— 5B.  I     b  CH apm.  against  Morj^an,  voL  i.  p.  1\\.  Note. 

LOWM.  Ueb.  Kit.  part  iii.  c.  iu.  p  360,  ad  6n.      |        Dlch  al's  Pres  impuve  Evidence,  Ser.  L 

I         Hartley  oa  Man.  vuL  it.  Prup.  :i4. 

*  The  Mr.  Bonar  here  meotloned  was  a  Scotch  clergyman,  who  publi«hecl  at 
^nburgfa»  in  the  year  1750,  a  pamphlet,  without  bis  name,  entitled^  '*  Obsenra- 
tiou  OB  the  chvacter  and  conduct  of  Judai  IscarioU"  It  is  bow  become  scarce*    K, 
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Matt,  xvi.  21.  XX.  18,  19.  xxvi.  23,  31,  &c.  Mark  x.  33,  34. 
xiv.  30.  John  iii.  14,  15.  xii.  32,  33. — His  own  resurrection  on 
the  third  day,  or,  which  according  to  the  Jewish  manner  of 
speaking  was  eijuivalent  to  it,  after  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Compare  1  Kings  xx.  29.  2  Chron.  x.  5,  12.  Luke  ii.  2\-Esth. 
iv.  16.V.  l.jBxod.xxiv.  18*.)  J^a//.  xvi. 21. xii.  40.  xxvi.  32.  xxvii. 
63,64.  John  ii.  18 — 21. — His  ascension  into  heaven, /i?An  vi.  62. 
XX.  17.— The  mission  of  the  Spirit  on  his  disci  pies  to  enable  them 
to  perform  miraculous  works,  Johnxv.  26.  xiv.  12,  16,  17,  26. 
tvi.  7,  13.  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  Luke  x.  18,  19.  xxiv.  49.  ^cts 
1.  8.  The  persecution  of  his  apostles,  Afatt.  x.  16 — 22.  John 
xvi.  2.  Matt.  xxiv.  9,  10.  The  manner  of  Peter^s  death,  John 
xxi.  18,  19. — That  Jerusalem  ^houMi  be  destroyed  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Gentiles  ;  that*  its  destruction  should  be  sig- 
nified by  several  remarkable  prodigies  ;  that  false  prophets  and 
false  Christs  should  come  ;  that  the  temple  itself  should  be  en- 
tirely demolished  ;  and  that  unheard  of  calamities  should  befal 
the  Jewish  nation.  Matt.  xxiv.  Mark  xiii.  Luke  xxi. — And 
finally,  he  foretold  the  extraordinary  success  of  the  gospel  in  the 
world  over  all  the  opposition  it  should  meet  with,  Matt,  xiii, 
31 — 33.  xvi.  18.  xxiv.  14.  John  xv.  16.  compare  Matt,  xxviii. 
ult.  The  accomplishment  of  all  these  predictions  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  from  Joseph  us, 
and  EusEBius,  and  many  other  unexceptionable  witnesses. 
Amongst  whom  some  heathens  are  to  be  reckoned ;  particularly 
Tacitus,  (Hist.  1.  v.  c.  xiii.)  Celsus,  (Orig.  against  Cels.*1. 
vii.  p.  339.)  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  1.  xxiii.  sub  init. 
apud  DoD.  10  Serm.  p.  295.  which  last  reference  relates  to  that 
illustrious  fact  of  the  miraculous  interposition  of  providence  to 
defeat  Julian's  malicious  project  of  rebuilding  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem^  thereby  to  confute  our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  its  con- 
tinuing; desolate :  a  circumstance  set  in  the  most  convincing  and 
beautiful  light  in  VVarburton's  Julian,  part  i.  pass.  On  this 
head  we  might  also  mention  Christ's  discovering  secrets  present 
or  past,  particularly  to  Nathaniel  and  the  woman  of  Samaria. 
John  i.  48—50.  iv.  17, 18»»*. 


«  Chakd.  WitncMcsRe^xaiD.  p.  Ii— 19. 

^  ram.  Exp.  VOL  i.  p.  384.  Note  d. 

^  WhitbV*  Gen.  Prcf.  vol.  i.  (  10.  ad  fio. 

WaiTBYli  Annot  on  Matt.  xxIt. 

TiLLOTs.  Scnn.  vol.  iii.  p.  547— 575. 

Limb.  CoU.  cum  Judzo.  p.  45, 47. 


Cr.ARKE  at  Bovle*!  Led.  p.  386—390. 
All IX  Ref.  vol.  ii.  p.  l^  347. 
Jenk.  of  Christian,  vol.  i.  j>  25,  26. 
JORTiNliRem.  vol.  i.  p.  20—69. 
Hodge's  Serm.  No.  x. 


*  Our  Saviour's  prophecies  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  are  amplf 
CODsidered  by  Dr.  Newton,  in  bis  Eighteentb,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-first  Di*s- 
ierUtions,  vol.  ii.  p.  199—336.  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  392—466.  0r.  Lardnfr  is  like- 
wise very  copious  upon  the  subject.  See  his  Jewish  and  Heathen  Testimooiet,  toL 
i.  chap.  iii.  p.  40—123.  Works,  voL  vii.  p.  38—104.    With  regard  to  Jiiiian'i  pnject 
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§8.  7.  Christ  wrought  a  long  series  of  various,  public,  and 
uncontrouled  miracles;  v.  g.  turning  water  into  wine;  feeding 
thousands  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  provision ;  casting  out 
devils;  cleansing  lepers ;  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to 
the  deaf,  speech  to  the  dumb,  limbs  to  the  maimed,  and  in  some 
instances  raising  the  dead ;  quieting  tempests  by  his  command ; 
and  at  length  raising  himself  firom  the  dead,  and  ascending  into 
heaven.     See  the  whole  history  of  the  evangelbts'. 

§  9.  8.  Our  Lord  often  made  express  appeals  to  these  mi- 
raicles  in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  John  v.  36.  x.  24,  25,  37, 
38.  xiv.  11.  XV.  2*.  Mark  ii.  10.  Matt.  xi.  4,  5,  20,  &c.  John 
xi.  15.  which  by  the  way  shews  how  much  Dr.  Chandler  is 
mistaken,  in  saying  that  our  Lord,  in  appealing  to  his  miracles, 
ODly  argues  with  the  Jews  upon  their  own  principles,  as  upon 
the  foot  of  miracles  they  acknowledged  Moses  while  they  re- 
jected him^. 

§  10.  9.  His  disciples  also  wrought  miracles  in  his  name, 
to  prove  him  to  be  such  a  person  as  the  proposition  describes, 
expressly  declaring  that  to  be  the  purport  of  those  miracles, 
Acts'xu  32 — 36.  iii.  12,  13,  16.  iv.  9 — 12.  Rom.  xv.  18,  19. 

§  IK  10.  Christ  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  a 
voice  from  heaven,  at  hi?  baptism,  and  his  transfiguration,  and 
in  effect  again  afterwards,  u  e.  a  little  before  his  death,  Luke 
iii.  22.  Matt.  xvii.  5.  2  Pet.  i.  17,  13.  John  xii.  28. 

§  12.  1 1.  The  proposition  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  new 
star  which  appeared  at  his  birth,  the  angels  which  brought  the 
tidings  of  it,  the  prodigies  attending  his  death;  among  which, 
the  darkness  said  to  be  mentioned  by  Phlegon,  and  the  rend- 
ing the  rock,  (the  nuirks  of  which  are  still  said  to  remain)  are 
particularly  worthy  of  consideration^. 

§  13.  To  which  n[iay  be  added  his  visible  ascension,  and 
Ills  glorious  appearance  to  PauldX  his  conversion,  as  well  as  to 
Mil  in  the  island  of  PatmoSy  in  a  form  so  nearly  resembling 
that,  in  which  God  manifested  himself  to  the  prophets  of  old. 
Compare  Ezek.  i.  26 — 28.  Dan.  vii.  9.  with  Rev.'u  13,  15*^. 


»  A1X08.  adv.  Gent  L  i.  p.  26—31. 

[-ACTA ST.  InniL  I.  iv.  C.  XV. 

Uusiu  afaiiut  Tind.  vol.  ii.  p.  SI. 

Chapm.  ajrjixut  Morf.vol.  i.  p.'A*-857. 

fi'LKi  £Y'.  OeoNi.  book  i.  c.  jv. 

HfitcE  «  Serrn.  No.  v. 
»  Ch AND.  on  Mir.  p.  36—^. 

CuApu.  2i»\DA  Morf .  VOL  i.  p.  2S7— 273. 


c  WHis^ros,  Sykes  and  Chapm.  of  Phle;. 
Tudmony. 

Flkm.  Christol-  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  9S. 

MAUNDR.Tiav.  p.7j,74.  . 

SAND.  Trav.  I.  iii.  p.  Irt^,  ^ 

Lards.  Jcwi&h  uad  HeaihcnTciiinioiues. 

—    Workk,  VOL  vii,  p.  a7(X— ;i66. 
d  PlLKlSGT. Harm. Disci. {21. 


^  re-baildiDg  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Lardnkr  has  some  curious  obsenraiioas 
inhti  Testimooies,  toI.  iv.  p.  46—70.  Works,  rol.  riii.  p.  376—393.    K. 
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§  14.  12.  Seeing  that  Christ  was  described  in  the 
Testament  prophecies,  and  represented  under  its  types, 
person  worthy  of  the  highest  regard ;  seeing  prophetic  per 
renewed  this  testimony  at  the  time  of  his  appearance ;  set 
he,  whose  character  was  perfectly  innocent  and  holy,  decL 
himself  to  be  so,  and  God  bore  witness  to  it,  by  the  propt 
gifts  he  gave  him,  and  other  miraculous  powers  wherewitl 
endued  both  Christ  and  his  disciples,  as  well  as  by  a  voice  f 
faeaven,  and  by  so  many  extraordinary  interpositions  to  at 
his  mission ;  considering  also  that  miracles  have  been  aire 
proved  to  be  an  evidence  of  divine  revelation  ;  {Fid.  Led.  ] 
§  12,  &c.)  we  have  just  reason  to  believe  that  the  revela 
which  Christ  made  was  divine,  and  that  he  is  without  reserv 
be  credited  in  all  he  has  asserted,  and  obeyed  in  all  he  has  c 
manded-.    Ql  E.  D, 


LECT.  CXXXIV. 

Preservation  of  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  People — The  Writing 
Josephus — The  Time  in  which  Christ  appeared — 0/  M\ 
clesy  Demoniacs y  and  Heathen  Oracles, 

5  1.  Cor.  1.  VyONSIDERING  how  much  the  evidence 
Christianity  depends  upon  the  Old  Testament,  there  is  gi 
reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  divine  provide 
in  preserving  the  Jews  as  a  distinct  people,  dispersed  almost 
over  the  christian  world ;  and  thereby  adding  force  to  the  ar 
ments  taken  from  those  sacred  books,  beyond  what  they  co 
otherwise  have  had.     Comp.  Lect.  132.  §  10,  11  ^. 

§  2v  2.  Considering  how  much  the  argument  drawn  fi 
Christ's  predictions  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  illusti 
ed  by  the  writings  of  Josephus,  it  is  also  to  be  acknowledgec 
an  extraordinary  providence,  that  this  author  was  preserved 
such  a  variety  of  extreme  dangers,  and  that  his  excellent  w 
ings  are  come  down  to  us  so  entire  ;  in  which  we  have  a  m 
particular,  account  of  the  desolation  of  his  country,  than  of  i 
other  war  of  which  we  read  in  ancient  history^  *. 


a  Baxt.  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  70.  voL  ii.  p.  11^-155. 

Flebtw.  on  Mir.  n.  14V-135. 

Bi.ACKW.  at  BoyleS  Lect  Scrm.  vi.  p.  6&— 73, 
-^       78— «|. 
D  S|»ccL  vol.  vii.  No.  49.S. 

BLRNET'a4JLHac.  |>.  H— 10. 

l>ODD.  X  Scrm.  No.  x.  p.  277— 379. 


Lards.  3  Disc  on  the  State  of  the  Jetn. 

Works,  vol.  X. 

c  Burn.  4  Disc.  p.  10,11. 
Jo«.  Bell.  Jud.  1.  iii.c,  vH. 
Bens.  Prop  of  Gosp.  roX  \.  p.193.^195. 
JoRTiM's  Rem.  vol.  i.  p.  34. 


*  The  valae  of  Jobephus's  evidence  is  well  estimated  by  Dr.  LAftDZfXi 


Lbct.  cxxxit. 


Presirvalion  of  the  JewSy  Xc. 
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5  3.  3.  The  time  in  which  Christ  appeared  was  peculiarly 
proper  on  many  acc()unts ;  considering  that  it  was  marked  out 
bjsome  of  the  prophecies  quoted  above,  that  the  vanity  of  other 
attempts  for  reforming  the  world  had  been  sufBciently  tried, 
that  the  world  was  in  a  peaceful  state,  and  the  cessation  of  the 
eitraordinavy  gifts  of  prophecies  and  miracles  in  the  Jew- 
isk  church,  for  some  preceding  ages,  would  make  the  appear- 
aoce  of  a  person  so  eminently  endowed  with  them  the  more 
honourable  and  the  more  remarkable '. 

§  4.  Schol.  To  say  that  the  miracles  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
position  were  performed  by  t;ki^/r,is  very  unreasonable:  since  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  men  of  such  an 
excellent  character,  as  Christ  and  his  apostles  appear  to  have 
been,  would  have  acted  in  confederacy  with  wicked  spirits,  or 
that  these  would  have  lent  their  aid  to  advance  a  cause  which 
had  so  direct  a  tendency  to  destroy  their  own  kingdom  ;  nor 
can  we  on  the  other  hand  believe,  that  God  would  have  permit- 
ted such  things  to  have  been  done  in  consequence  of  such  a  con- 
federacy, without  interposing  with  miraculous  evidence  on  the 
contrarv  side  of  the  question,  seeing  these  doctrines  were  far 
from  being  so  evidently  absurd,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being 
confirmed  by  miracles  •». 

§  5.  2.  If  we  should  grant  (as  many  have  maintained, 
though  they  have  not  been  able  to  prove  it)  that  the  rase  of 
those  who  are  called  Demoniacs  in  the  New  Testament,  was 
nothing  more  than  common  viadness  or  epiliplic  disorders,  th« 
care  of  these  merely  by  speaking  a  word  would  be  as  true,  a  mi- 
racle as  casting  out  devils  :  l^ut  how  far  this  would  be  recon- 
cilable with  the  honour  of  the  authors  of  the  New  Testamont, 
in  the  report  they  have  made  of  these  miracles,  will  be  consi* 
<lercd  at  large  hereafter,  Lect.  214*^. 

§  6.  That  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  were  on  the  whole 
wperior  to  those  of  Moses^  is  shewn  by  a  large  and  beautiful 


*  JllM.  Chri*oL  vol  ii.  p.  41 V-V^. 
JlLois.  Scnn.  vol.  iL  p.  4<W,  V*3. 
JUiu'iiCriL  Duo.  4(0,  p.  166—170. 
["sr.  Scnn.  voL  ii.  No.  vii. 
wtinry  of  the  Wortd  improper  teaacm,  kc 
'tKK.  Kcj4w  of  ChrisliaD.  part  ii.  c.  '2-J.  vol. 

II.  p.  317— iW. 
^Av-s  ConiideratioD%  pait  U.  |Hati.  p.  12i^ 

JoiTi^i'S  DiKvur.  No.  4. 

^'»teitimonic«,  roL  i.  ch.  ui.  p.  1Q8 — 134.— Works,  toL  viL  p.  104—109.  Set 
Ij^tiie  Doctor'g  coucludiog  ubtcrvation  on  JosBPuvf*  Tekt^  ibui,  p.  167— ]74«-^ 
'^^wlu.ibid.  p.  13«— 137.    K, 

V«U  V,  L 


Taylor^  Scheme  of  Div.  c. 37.  or, 

Up.  Watson'sCoIL  of  Tracts,  VOL  i.  p.1^ 
b  \v  III FBY's  ComincnL  vol  i  Prcf.  p.  20. 

Ti  ERET  Loc.  13.  Quest  ii.  i  i»J. 

Blackw.  at  Boyle's  Lcct.  p.73— 78. 

CHAi'M.  Eiueb.  vol.  i.  p.  355.  Note. 

f  ARM ER  on  Miracles. 
c  KcAL'iiOARS  wud  JuR'riM'&  Rem.  voL  ii.  wl 
'2  IB. 
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comparison  of  them,  in  Limb.  CoUat.  p.  131,  132,151 — 158. 
Jortin's  Hem.  vol.  ii.  p.  4 — 32. 

§  7.  The  cessation  of  oracles,  among  the  heathens,  might 
have  been  justly  added  under  the  eleventh  step,  could  it  be 
proved  to  satisfaction,  (as  perhaps  it  may)  on  the  one  band, 
that  there  was  any  thing  supernatural  in  them,  and  on  the 
other,  that  they  did  cease  at  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance. 
But  as  this  is  matter  of  controversy,  it  seemed  sufficient  to  have 
touched  upon  it  here,  referring  it  to  further  examination  in  a 
more  proper  place.  But  if  granted,  it  is  not  a  consideration 
proper  to  shew  the  suitableness  of  the  time  of  Christ's  appea- 
rance ;  since  it  might  as  well  have  followed  upon  it,  had  that 
appearance  been  sooner  or  later,  §  3.  and  Led.  215  *. 


LECT.  CXXXV. 

Pretended  Miracles  of    Apollonius  Tyarucus — Vespasian, 
Adrian,  i/ic* — Miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

§  1 .  SchoL  5.  u>EVERAL heathen  writers,  and  especially  Hiero* 
CLES,  whose  book  Eusebius  has  answered,  and  Philostratus, 
endeavotar  to  bring  the  miracles  of  Christ  into  disgrace  by 
comparing  with  them,  aiKl  preferring  to  them  those  of  Apollo^ 
nius  Tyanaiis,  of  whom  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  a  short 
account. — He  is  said  to  have  been  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
contemporary  with  Christ,  remarkable  for  his  temperance  and 
many  other  virtues.  It  is  said,  h^  claimed  and  exercised  an 
extraordinary  power  of  speaking  all  languages,  and  performing 
all  miracles,  equal  to  those  which  are  ascribed  to  Christ,  not 
exccj)ting  even  raising  the  dead.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
transported  himself  into  the  air  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
at  last  to  have  ascended  into  heaven  ;  and  afterwards  to  have 
appeared  to  the  emperor  Alexander.  To  this  story  it  may 
be  objected, 

§  2.  (1.)  That  according  to  the  accotmt  which  Philostra- 
tus gives  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  furnished  with  the 
materials  of  his  history,  the  facts  must  be  very  uncertain ; 
for  he  tells  us  that  Apollonius  had  been  dead  or  translated  an 
Ijundrcd  years  before  he  wrote,  and  that  his  history  was  com- 
piled partly  from  the  commentaries  of  one  Damis^   which  were 
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never  published,  but  given  to  Philostratus  by  the  empress 
Julia  as  secret  memoirs,  without  any  evidence  of  their  being 
genuine  ;  and  partly  from  the  writings  of  Maximus  Egiensis 
and  Meragoras,  the  former  of  which  only  wrote  a  few  parti* 
culars,  the  latter  was, according  to  the  character  Philostratus 
himself  gives  of  him,  a  very  fabulous  and  romantic  writer. 
He  does  indeed  add,  there  were  some  monuments  of  some  of 
these  facts  ;  but  places  them  in  distant  countries,  as  India 
and  Ethiopia,  where  no  writers  pretend  to  have  found  them  : 
and  as  for  the  Utters  of  Apollunius  himself,  he  owns  they 
related  not  to  his  miracles,  but  to  the  curiosities  of  the  coun* 
tries,  through  which  he  had  travelled  :  so  that  had  Philostra- 
tus himself  been  ever  so  honest,  and  his  design  in  writing  ever 
90 good,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  satisfaction  he  could  have  had 
himself  or  have  given  his  readers  as  to  any  of  those  facts. 

§  3.  (2.)  The  manner  in  which  Philostratus  has  written 
his  history,  gives  us  but  an  ill  idea  of  his  own  character,  and  lays 
a  foundation  for  great  suspicion  ;  for  it  is  very  affected,  extra- 
vagant, and  most  unlike  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  stile  which 
Is  observable  in  the  New  Testament,  full  of  an  ostentation  of 
learning,  and  discovers  a  disposition  to  aggravate  all  facts  to 
the  utmost,  which  might  tend  to  the  reputation  of  his  hero. 

§  4.  (3.)  Many  of  the  miracles  which  Philostratus  as- 
cribes to  Apollonius  were  according  to  him  done  in  secret,  or 
before  very  few  witnesses,  or  were  self-contradictory,  and  others 
were  vain  and  foolish  ;  not  a  few  appear  to  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  the  history  of  the  evangelists,  and  applied  to  ApoU- 
hniusj  with  the  change  of  a  few  circumstances. 

§  5.  (4.)  The  occasion  of  writing  his  book,  seems  to  have 
been  the  author^s  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Julia  the 
wife  of  SeveruSy  and  with  Caracalla  the  succeeding  emperor, 
by  detracting  from  Christianity,  to^which  they  had  both  a  great 
aversion. 

§  6.  5.  The  story  so  soon  died,  and  the  disciples  of  Apollo^ 
nius  were  so  few,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  be 
was  so  extraordinary  a  person  as  Philostratus  represents, 
especially  since  none  of  his  followers  pretend  to  have  received 
from  him  a  power  of  working  miracles. 

§7.  (6.)  It  has  also  been  answered,  that  should  the  truth 
of  this  most  incredible  story  be  allowed,  no  certain  argument 
could  be  brought  from  thence  against  the  credibility  of  the 
gospel ;  since  Apollonius  did  not  profess  to  work  his  miracles 
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ill  confirmation  of  any  doctrine  contrary  to  and  inconsisteni 
with  it.  Yet  after  all,  the  truth  of  the  story  would  so  far  dero 
gate  from  the  honour  of  Christianity,  though  it  does  not  directlj 
oppose  it,  that  it  is  most  reasonable  to  rest  the  stress  of  Uk 
answer  on  the  remarks  under  the  preceding  heads  *• 

§  8.  6.  Some  of  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  on  most  o 
the  miracles  which  heathen  writers  mention  as  performed  b; 
Escutapius^  Adrian  ^  Vespasian  and  others.  The  pretends 
number  of  tliem  was  small,  the  evidence  very  uncertain,  moa 
of  them  being  reported  by  distant  hear-say,  and  some  others  c 
them  connected  with  circumstances,  which  would  render  it 
dangerous  thing  to  examine  into  them  :  so  that  upon  the  whole 
the  wisest  of  the  Heathens  themselves  did  not  appear  to  believ 
them.  Or  if  it  should  be  granted  they  were  facts,  since  the 
were  not  wrought  in  confirmation  of  any  proposition,  the  ev 
dence  of  Christianity  would  not  be  impaired  by  them.  On  th 
contrary,  as  some  of  the  most  credible  among  them  wen 
signally  subservient  to  the  intended  vengeance  of  God  upon  tb 
Jews^  taking  them  in  all  their  circumstances,  they  give  add 
tional  evidence  to  Christianity  rather  than  detract  from  it*  A 
for  auy  extraordinary  facts  ascribed  to  the  Philosophers  i 
EuNAPius,  the  distance  of  time  in  which  he  wrote,  and  tl 
uncertainty  of  his  information,  sufficiently  obviate  any  argi 
ment  to  be  drawn  from  them  :  they  probably  were  the  effect  > 
the  same  enmity  to  Christianity,  which  engaged  Zozymus 
throw  so  many  slanders  on  those  great  men  who  professed  it  ^ 

§  9.  How  extremely  difficult  it  was  for  the  most  artf 
^nd  bold  impostor  to  secure  to  himself  the  reputation  o(  a  pr 
phet,  and  any  general  regard  to  pretences  of  working  mir 
cles,  may  also  further  appear  from  the  story  of  Alexander^ 
the  Pseudoinantis  ©f  Lucian ;  which  is  an  admirable  contrast 
that  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  as  such  is  compendious 
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cpreseuted  with  great  force  in  Lyttlet.  obs.  on  St.  Paul,  p. 
i2 — 67.  LARDN.test.  worksy  vol.  viii.  p.  74.  Camp  bell  against 
[unie,  p.   189 — 210.    Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  vi.   p.  646.   foL 
^.^lD AMs  on  Mir. 

§  10. 7.  The  miracles  of  tlie  church  of  Rome  hardly'deserve 
^»ny  mention  upon  this  occasion  ;  many  of  them  being  ridicu- 
lous tales,  according  to  their  own  historians,  others  of  them 
Boeing  performed  without  any  credible  witnesses,  or  in  circum- 
stances where  the  performer  had  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
juggling:    and  it  is   partfculariy   remarkable,    that  they  are 
Aiardly  ever  wrought  where  they  seem  most  necessary,  i.  el  in 
c:ountrie8  wliere  those  doctrines   are   renounced,   wiiich  that 
«:hurch  esteems  of  the  highest  importance  \ 


LECT.  CXXXVI. 

^he  Doctrines  of  the  Njcw  Testament  True  and  Divine— Of  St. 
PauVs  Conversion — The  Spread  of  Mahometanism — Mar* 
tyrdom — Cessation  of  Miracles ^  Kc. 

4  1-  Prop.  A  HE  system  of  i/ocfrmM  delivered  to  the  world  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  in  the  main  worthy  of  being  received  as. 
true  and  divine. 

§  2.  Dem.  I.  Many  important  doctrines  contained  in  the 
New  Testament,  were  taught  by  Christ  in  his  own  person,  and 
reported  by  the  apostles  as  spoken  by  him ;  now  we  have 
already  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  universal  credit,  and  that 
their  testimony  of  facts  deserves  great  regard. 

§  3.  2.  The  apostles  received  from  Christ  the  promise  of 
extraordinary  divine  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  o£Bce 
and  ministry  ;  which  must  at  least  extend  to  the  furnishing  them 
with  the  knowledge  of  all  necessary  truth,  and  preserving  tben^ 
from  gross  and  dangerous  mistakes:  John  xiv.  16,  17,  26.  xv, 

26,  27.  xvi.  13.  XX.  21 — 23.  Matt.  x.  19,  20.  Luke  xii.   U, 

12,  xxiv.  49.  ^cts  i.  4,  5. 

§  4.  3.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  in  a  visible  manner  poured 
out  upon  the  apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  in  consequence 
of  this  promise ;  and  they  professed  to  have  received  such  assist-- 
ance  from  him,  as  impowered  them  to  declare  the  mind  and 
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will  of  Clirist  as  authorized  interpreters  of  it,  and  to  challenge 
a  regard  to  what  they  said  as  to  a  message  from  heaven.  Actsiu 
pass.  I  Cor.  ii.  9,  10,  12,  13,  16.  vik  40.  xiv.  37.  2  Cor.  ii.  10. 
iii.  5,  6.  1  Thess,  iv.  8.  Gal.  i.  11,  12,  15 — 17.  Compare  1  Cor. 
xi.  23,  He.  £ph.  iii.  5.  1  Pet.  i.  12.  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  15,  16.  1  John 
iv.  6.  To  which  we  may  add  all  the  passages,  in  which  the  gos- 
pel taught  by  the  apostles  is  called  the  gospel  of  Gody  2  Cor.  xi. 
7.  1  Tim.  i.  1 1.  and  sitn.  as  also  Eph.  iii.  7 — 11.  Gal.  ii.  8,  9. 
and  all  those  passages,  in  which  the  gospel'dispensationj  as  de- 
clared in  the  discourses  and  writings  of  the  apostles,  is  repre- 
sented as  vastly  superior  to  the  Mosaic  laWy  of  whose  divine  au- 
thority nevertheless  the  apostles  speak  (as  we  shall  afterwards 
see  at  large)  in  such  strong  terms  ^  Fid.  Lett.  143.  §  13. 

§5.4.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  diat  this 
was  not  merely  an  empty  boast,  or  a  mistaken  conclusion  of  their 
own  ;  considering,  not  only  the  general  probability  f  the  thing, 
that  after  Christ  had  taught  a  doctrme  introduced  by  such  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  some  extraordinary  care  should  be 
taken  in  transmitting  it,  but  also  the  excellent  character  of  the 
persons  themselves,  and  the  miracles  which  were  performed 
and  the  prophecies  which  were  delivered  by  them,  some  of 
which  have  already  had  a  remarkable  accomplishment,  especi- 
ally tl:o>e  relating  to  the  apostacy  of  the  latter  days^  and  the 
arising  of  the  man  of  sin ^  i.  e.  the  papal  kingdom  ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  whole  book  of  the  Revelations.  Fid.  1  7Ym.  iv.  1 — 3. 
zThess.u.  pass^. 

§  6.  5.  The  primitive  christians,  w^ho  professed  to  have  re- 
ceived their  religion  from  the  apostles,  and  who  expressed  the 
highest  regard  for  the  authority  of  their  writings,  (as  will  be 
more  fully  shewn  in  the  following  proposition)  were  attended 
with  a  remarkable  power  of  working  miracles,  which  continued 
in  the  church  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  apostles* 
time  *=. 

§  7.  6.  God  appears  to  have  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  by  the  extraordinary  success  which  att<;nded  it,  and 
by  the  support  which  was  given  to  those  who  endured  martjnr- 
dom  for  it.     This  success  of  the  gospel  appears  wonderful  in- 
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deedy  if  we  consider  on  the  one  hand,  how  speedy  and  extensive 
its  progress  was,  and  on  the  other,  what  opposition  was  made 
to  it  from  the  prejudices  ofediication,from  the  corrupt  aiFections 
of  men,  which  would  render  them  exceedingly  averse  to  so  hum- 
bling a  scheme,  and  so  strict  a  system  of  morality  •  To  this  may 
also  be  added  the  candour  with  which  the  whole  scheme  was 
laid  open  at  once,  not  excepting  those  parts  which  might  give 
the  greatest  disgust,  the  want  of  the  advantage  of  human  litera- 
ture, and  other  recommendations  of  a  secular  nature  on  the  side 
of  the  persons  by  whom  it  was  preached,  the  wit  and  eloquence 
which  were  engaged  against  it  in  so  polite  an  age  and  country, 
and  the  terrors  of  persecution  which  were  so  early  armed  for 
its  utter  extirpation  r  that  such  exquisite  torments,  as  were  often 
inflicted  on  Cht'istians  in  these  times  should  be  supported  by  the 
youngest  and  weakest  with  such  patience  and  joy,  and  that  the 
christian  cause  should  be  promoted  by  them,  seems  evidently  to 
prove,  not  only  that  the  suflerers  had  convincing  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  but  likewise  that  God  was  present  with 
them  in  so  remarkable  a  manner  as  to  acknowledge  tiieir  cause 
for  his  own*. 

§  8.  7.  Since  so  much  of  the  system  of  doctrines  delivered 
in  the  New  Testament  came  from  Christ's  own  mouth,  and  the 
apostles  were  so  well  furnished  for  acquainting  us  both  with 
them  and  other  particulars  ;  since  such  a  testimony  was  borne 
to  them  both  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  them,  and  the 
miracles  wrought  by  them  and  succeeding  Christians^  and  by 
the  extraordinary  success  of  that  doctrine  they  taught ;  there  is 
great  reason  to  believe  and  admit  it  as  a  system  of  divine  truth. 
2.  E.  D. 

§  9.  Cor.  When  it  is  considered  how  very  large  a  part  of 
this  argument  is  derived  from  the  testimony  of  Paul  and  his 
writings,  it  will  appear  that  this  extraordinary  conversion  was  a 
circumstance  most  wisely  adjusted  by  providence  ;  as  on  the 
other  hand,  what  relates  to  him  contains  a  compendious  demon- 
stration of  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  as  is  largely  and  excellently 
proved  in  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul.  pass.  Du- 
chal's  Presump.  Evid.  Ser.  5  and  6. 

§  10.  SchoL  1.  Though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  tra« 
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ditional  testimony  is  in  some  degree  weakened  by  passing 
through  a  succession  of  hands^  and  on  that  account  the  evi^ 
dence  of  christtianity  must  in  some  degree  diminish  with  time ; 
yet  that  may  be  balanced  by  the  accomplishment  of  prophe- 
cies referred  to  gr.  4.  as  well  as  by  growing  observation  on 
other  parts  of  the  internal  evidence '.     Fid.  Prop.  97.  Schol.  2. 

§  11.  2.  It  is  most  evident  that  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  Mahometan  religion  in  the  world,  is  a  fact  by  no  means 
comparable  to  the  propagation  of  Chtnstianity j  considering  the 
different  genius  of  it  and  the  different  methods  by  which  it 
Was  effected  **. 

§  12.  3-  It  is  urged,  that  martyrdom  is  no  argument  of 
a  person's  being  in  the  right ;  since  there  have  been  martyrs  of 
all  religions,  and  enthusiasts  have  died  for  notorious  errors  with 
the  greatest  readiness  and  zeal. 

Ans.  It  shews  at  least  that  people  are  persuaded  of  what 
they  die  for:  and  the  thing  for  which  the  primitive  christi- 
ans  suffered  was  not  a  point  of  speculation,  but  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  in  which,  (had  it  been  false)  they  could  not  have 
been  mistaken*'. 

§  13.  4.  The  power  of  working  miracles  in  the  christian 
church  was  pretty  universally  ceased  b(»fore  Chrysostom's 
time.  As  for  what  Augustine  says  of  those  wrought  at  the 
tombs  of  the  martyrs  in  bis  time  and  some  other  places,  the 
evidence  is  not  always  so  convincing  as  might  be  desired  in 
facts  of  such  im|X)rtance.  But  we  are  not  to  wonder  that 
miracles  are  geiierally  ceased ;  seeing  if  they  were  to  be  fre- 
quently repeated  for  many  succcedincr  ages,  they  would  lose 
mucli  of  their  convincing  power,  and  so  would  be  less  capa- 
ble of  answering  the  end  proposed  by  them  ^  *. 


a  SHARPS  Serra.  voL  i.  p.  218— 2?4. 

Warb.  niv.  Lcjf.  vol.  i.  p.  1  «. 

T1 AR 1 1  £Y  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  prop.  9. 
k  Limb.  Collat.  p.  136, 137. 

b9i\V.  Works  vol.  ii.  p. 75. 

BarROM  >  W  orks,  vol  i.  p.  37.S  376. 

SAI.F.N  Koran,  p.  2'.,  409,  410. 

f  Riu.  r.fiu  to  the  Deists,  {  1,  5, 7.  apod  Life 
ot  Ma'i.im. 

f ) ;  K  r  F. Y "s  II ist.  of  the SLiraccns. 

IIari"  LYon  Man,  vol.  ii.  prop.  V'. 

W  111  I  r'«  Ser.a;  BatnjiL  Lect. 

An  KRB.  Serm.  vol.  i.  No.  iv.  p.  I!K,  197. 


c  BfRK.  Ili^.  of  his  own  Times,  Bto.  roL  ii.  p. 

JORTIN'S  Rem.  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
d  Aociirr.  ffeCivit.  Dei,  l.xxiu.c  vnL 

ARNOB.  I.  i.  p.  'SI. 

Lactant.  lustir.  I.  ii.c  XT.  1.  IT.  c  xzviki 

v.  c.  xxi. 

Burn.  4  i)i«c.  p.  r>8— 60. 
Tif.Lors.  bcrm.  vol.iii.  p. 509,  ftXO. 
Jl^NK.  of  Ciu>tti.in.  vol  ti.  p.  4MV-^V^ 
Ji  RiEr's  past.  Lcit.  j).  (>{>3— 6<»1. 
VVNisiONf  Memoirs,  vol.  iti  P.  S. 
Larp.n.  Crcd.  Vs  ork«,  voL  iv.  p.  133. 


*  In  1747,  Dr.  Middlftom  published  «•  An  Introductory  Difcourie  to  • 
larger  work.^-onrerniiig  the  mii'acoluus  jwwers  which  are  supposed  to  have  $ub- 
si<;t«^d  in  llie  chri.«itiuo  church,  from  the  earliest  ages,  through  several  successive 
*4tnturie«  ;  ttmding  to  shew,  that  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  bcl'^vc,  upiin  tb« 
authority  of  tiic  primitivv  /ather?,  that  fjay  st^ch  poweri  were  coutinu«d  to  the 
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§  14.  5.  Though  we  ought  not  to  be  over  credulous  in 
belicrag  stories  of  miracles  wrought  in  our  own  days,  yet  it 
would  be  a  rery  groundless  presumption  to  say,  that  God  nc- 
Terdoes  nor  will  work  them.  We  are  not  judges  of  what  it 
is  fit  for  him  to  do ;  and  where  facts  appear  with  such  evi- 
<lcnce  as  would  be  admitted  in  other  cases^  it  seems  very  un- 
teasonable  to  reject  it  here  *• 


LECT.  CXXXVII. 

OJ  dirine  Inspiration — an  Inspiration  of  Superintendence-^ 
Plenary  Superintendent  of  Elevation — of  Suggestion, 

S  !•  Def.  jCjLNY  supernatural  influence  of  God  upon  the 
^nini  of  a  rational  creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any 
degree  of  intellectual  improvements,  to  which  he  could  not 
or  would  not  in  fact  have  attained  in  present  circumstances  in 
inatural  way,  is  called  in  general  divine  inspiration. 

§  2.  Def  That  is  called  in  general  an  inspiration  op 
lUPERiNTENDENCY,  in  which  God  does  so  influence  and  direct 
the  mind  of  any  person,  as  to  keep  him  more  secure  from 
tmr  in  some  various  and  complex  discourse,  than  he  would  have 
been  merely  by  the  use  of  bis  natural  faculties. 

§  3.  Car.  1.  A  book  may  be  written  without  any  error  at 
»fl,  where  yet  there  is  no  super-intendent  inspiration,  if  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  genius  of  the  man  be  such^  as  tp 
be  capable  of  such  a  composition. 

§  4.  2.  A  book  may  be  written  by  assistance  of  such  an  in* 

•  Aooovct  of  MaiUsidli  Mine.  Core.  |        CalamyI^  Life  of  Baxt  voL  L  p.  400|  401. 

chotb,  ifter  the  days  of  the  apotUes  .**  This  publication  wa«  immediately  attacked 
^Dr  SrsBBiiro,  (thongb  without  his  name ;)  in  "  obsenrations  on  a  book,  ioti- 
^^  "  An  Introductory  Di»cour»e  to  a  Iw^r  work ;"  and  by  Dr.  CHArMAK* 
V^emm  witboat  hi»  name)  in  the  «  Jesuit  Cabal  farther  opened."  Dr.  Middlk- 
T®>repiied,  in  <'  Remarks  on  two  pamphlets, lately  published  against  Dr.  Middle- 
Yos's  iatrodoetory  discourse.**  Soon  after  (Dec.  1*748)  appeared  the  Doctoc's 
^er  work,  with  this  title,  "  A  free  inquiry  into  the  miraculous  po«'ers,  which  are 
apposed  u>  have  subsisted  in  the  christian  church  from  the  earliest  ages,  through 
••wil  soccessive  ages.*  The  free  inquiry  was  productive  of  a  controversy  in 
vkiek  the  principal  performances,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Middlbtoic,  were  by  Dr. 
Wifty  Dr.  CauacBy  Mr.  L.  B^okb,  Dr.  DonwaLL,  and  Dr.  Chapman  y  and  in 
^ff«t ofthe  DoelOi'f  a jftem,  Mr,  Yatb,  and  Mr.  Toll.     K. 

VOL.  ▼.  M 
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spiration,  in  which  there  are  styine  errorSj  provided  they  be 
fewer  than  in  the  course  of  nature  must  have  been  expected. 

§  5.  Def.  Plenary  superintendent  inspiration  is 
such  a  degree  of  inspiration,  as  excludes  any  mixture  of  error 
at  all  from  the  performance  so  superintended. 

§  6.  Cor.  1 .  A  book,  the  contents  of  which  are  entirely 
true,  may  be  said  to  be  written  by  a  Plenary  superintendent 
inspiration^  even  though  there  are  many  things  contained  in  it, 
the  truth  of  which  might  have  been  known  and  recorded  vnth- 
out  such  extraordinary  assistance,  if  there  are  others  which  could 
not  ;  or  if  on  the  whole,  a  freedom  from  all  error  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  found  there. 

§  7.  2.  A  book  may  be  written  by  such  a  superintendent 
insp'uration,  in  which  there  are  many  imperfections  of  stile  and 
methodj  provided  the  whole  contents  of  it  be  /ru^,  and  the 
subject  of  it  so  important,  as  would  makeit  consistent  with  the 
divine  wisdom  thus  to  interpose,  to  preserve  that  entire  credi- 
bility. 

§  8.  Def.  An  INSPIRATION  of  elevation  is  said  to  take 
place,  where  the  faculties  act  in  vl  regular  zxiA  as  it  seems,  8 
common  manner,  yet  are  raised  to  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
60  that  the  composure  shall  upon  the  whole  have  more  of  the 
true  sublime,  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius  could  have 
given. 

§9.  Cor.  1.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  impossible  to  judge 
bow  far  this  inspiration  may  take  place  ;  since  it  is  ^o  difficult 
to  know  how  far  natural  genius  may  extend,  or  how  far  corpo- 
real causes  may  work  upon  the  animal  frame,  so  as  to  produce 
a  performance  greatly  above  the  common  standard. 

§  10.  2.  There  may  be  such  an  inspiration  as  this,  where 
there  is  none  of  superintendency,  and  much  less  any  that  is 
plenary. 

§  1 J .  Def.  Inspiration  of  suggestion  takes  place,  whea 
the  use  of  the  faculties  is  superseded,  and  God  does  as  it  were 
speak  directly  to  the  mindj  making  such  discoveries  to  it  as  it 
could  not  otherwise  have  obtained,  and  dictating  the  very  words 
'in  which  such  discoveries  are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are 
meant  as  a  message  to  others. 

§  12.  Cor.  1.  There  may  be  a  plenary  superintendency^ 
where  there  is  neither  the  inspiration  of  elevation  nor  suggest ian^^m^ 

§  1 3.  2.  Where  there  is  an  inspiration  of  suggestion^  wfe 
inay  depend  upon  the  certaio  truth  of  what  is  so  suggest  ^ 
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for  it  is  Dot  to  be  imagined  that  God  would  dictate  or  declare 
a  falsbood  to  any  of  his  creatures,  considering  the  veracity  of 
bis  own  nature  ;  and  we  may  also  conclude  there  will  be  a  ple- 
nary superintendency  of  direction  in  reporting  iif  if  such  super* 
intendency  be  necessary  to  the  exactness  of  that  report  ;  for  it 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  divine  wisdom  to  suppose,  that  God 
would  sufier  an  inspired  person  to  err  through  natural  infirmity, 
io  delivering  a  message  with  which  be  has  been  pleased  so 
expressly  to  charge  him'. 

§  14.  SchoL  1.  All  the  kinds  of  inspiration  which  have  been 
described  above  are  possible  to  the  almighty  power  of  God  ; 
lince  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  them  contradictory  to  itself,  or 
which  appears  contradictory  to  any  of  the  divine  perfections. 

§  15.  2.  There  may  be  various  ways,  whereby  God  com- 
mnnicates  himself  to  his  servants  in  the  inspiration  of  sngges^ 
tm :  he  may  sometimes  do  it  by  immediate  impressions  on 
tbemiW,  at  other  times  by  sounds  formed  in  the  air,  or  by  visi* 
He  appearances,  ir\  which  the  volition  of  some  created  spirit 
(Bay  or  m^y  not  intervene  ^. 

§  16.  3.  *Some  have  thought  it  improper  to  distinguish  be- 
tween divine  i^id  diabolical  inspiration  ;  seeing  on  the  one  hand 
aa  evil  spirit  can  suggest  nothing  without  a  divine  agency  to 
render  its  volitions  effectual.  Prop.  32.  and  on  the  other  hand, 
God^s  raising  a  thought  immediately  in  the  mind  is  no  argu- 
ment that  it  is  true,  unless  he  appears  to  interpose  sq  as  to  give 
testimony  to  it. — But  we  answer,  that  allowing  both  these,  an 
important  distinction  is  to  be  kept  up  between  what  God  does 
as  his  own  act,  and  v/hat  he  does  merely  in  th^  general  course  of 
his  operations,  in  giving  e(pc4cy  to  the  volitions  of  his  crea^ 
tures.  A  regard  to  the  common  usage  of  speech,  and  likewise 
to  the  language  of  scripture,  as  far  as  that  is  to  be  considered, 
will  require  us  to  maintain  this  distinction,  even  while  we  ac* 
knowledge  a  dependence  of  all  inferior  agents  upon  God,  and 
his  constant  interposition  to  carry  on  the  designs  of  his  provi- 
<lence,  amidst  the  greatest  opposition  which  evil  spirits  are 
making  to  them.    Lect  38.  §  7  *. 

>  DoDDi  Fam  Exp.  foL  iii.  Append.  No.  ill  p.  I  Cif  and(  er  on  Joel,  DtsL  p.  106— 123. 

>$—*'/.  I  e  Vandalk  dcorac,  p.y — \'L 

^  Ettij  00  iMpinL  p.  29-97.  | '  BaxI'.  Y*  uiks,  vul.  ii.  p.  100, 

"^ii^Xfli,  Sena.  voL  ii.  Kv.  ii.  p.  IG,  17.  | 
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LECT.  CXXXVUI. 

Testimonies  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment—The New  Testatnent  written  by  a  Superintenden 
Inspiration. 

§  1.  Prop.  JL  O  collect  some  testimonies  of  the  primitive  Fa^ 
thersy  expressing^  their  sentiments  concerning  the  inspiratim 
of  the  New  Testament. 

§  2.  Sol.  \.  Clemens  Romanus  says,  "  that  the  apostle 
preached  the  gospel  being  filed  with  the  Holy  Spirit :  thai 
the  scriptures  are  the  true  word  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  Pau 
wrote  to  the  Corinthians  things  that  were  true  by  the  aid  of  th< 
Spirit." 

§  3.  2.  Poll/carp  tells  the  PhilippianSy  **  that  none  coulc 
attain  the  wisdom  of  Paulj  by  which  he  wrote  to  them." 

§  4.  3.  Justin  Martyr  says,  "  that  the  gospels  were  writ 
ten  by  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  sacred  writer 
spoke  by  inspiration." 

§  5.  4.  Iremeus  says,  that  all  the  apostles  received  th^ 
js^ospel  by  divine  revelation  as  well  as  Paul^  and  that  by  ths 
will  of  God  they  delivered  it  to  us  as  the  foundation  and  pillai 
of  our  faith  :  that  the  scriptures  were  dictated  by  the  Spirit  o 
God,  and  therefore  it  is  wickedness  to  contradict  them,  and  sa 
crilege  to  make  any  alteration  in  them." 

§  6.  5.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  **  that  we  that  havi 
the  scriptures  are  taught  of  God  ;  that  the  scriptures  are  estab 
lished  by  the  authority  of  God  ;  that  the  whole  scripture  is  tb 
law  of  God,  and  that  they  are  all  divine." 

§7.  6.  Origen  says,  that  the  scriptures  proceeded  from  th( 
Holy  Spirit  ;  that  there  is  not  one  tittle  in  them  but  what  ex 
presses  a  divine  wisdom  ;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  o 
the  prophets,  or  the  gospels,  or  the  epistles,  which  did  no 
proceed  from  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit ;  that  we  ought  with  al 
the  faithful  to  say,  that  the  scriptures  are  divinely  inspired 
that  the  gospels  arc  admitted  as  divine  in  all  the  churches  o 
God  ;  that  the  scriptures  are  no  other  thin  the  organs  of  God.' 

§  8.  7.  Tertullian  testifies,  "  that  scripture  is  the  basi 
of  faith ,  that  all  Christians  prove  their  doctrines  out  of  the  Oh 
and  New  Testament ;  and  that  the  majesty  of  God  suggeste( 
wliat  Paul  wrote." 
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§  9.  8.  An  ancient  writer  in  Eusebius  says,  "  that  they 
'who  corrupt  the  sacred  scriptures  abolish  the  standard  of  the 
ancient  faith,  neglecting  the  words  of  the  divine  writings,  out 
^  regard  to  their  own  reasonings;  and  afterwards,  that  they 
either  do  not  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit  uttered  the  divine 
scriptures,  and  then  they  are  infidels,  or  think  themselves  wiser 
^han  the  Spirit,  and  so  seem  to  be  possessed '/' 

§  10.  9.  Theophilus  Antiochenus  says  (as  Irenjeus  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  also  do,)  "  that  tho  evangelists  and 
Sipostles  wrote  by  the  same  Spirit  that  inspired  the  prophets/* 

§  11.  10.  The  succeeding  fathers  of  the  church  speak  so 
expressly  and  copiously  on  this  head,  that  it  seems  not  necessary 
1.0  pursue  the  catalogue  any  further  ^. 

§  12.  Cor.  I.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  many 
of  these  persons,  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  by  a 
plenary  superintendent  inspiration  at  least,  gr.  !»  4,  5,  6,  8»  9. 

§  1 3.  2.  It  is  evident  that  in  many  of  these  passages,  they  de- 
^^lare  not  only  their  own  private  sentiments,  but  those  of  the  whole 
^rhurch:  and  it  is  certain,  that  their  allowing  any  book  to  be,  as 
^hey  expressed  it,  canonicaly  was  in  effect  owning  its  plenary 
inspiration ;  since  thai  word  imported  a  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
'^MerSf  from  whence  there  was  no  human  appeal,  §  7,  8,  9*=. 

§  14.  Schol.  1.  5^me  passages  have  been  brought  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  from  Jerome ;  who  seems  indeed  to 
atllow  that  the  apostles  were  subject  to  some  slips  of  memory  "*. 

§  15.  2.  A  celebrated  fable,  related  by  Pappus  in  his  Syno^* 

^icoHj  of  a  separation  made  in  the  grand  council  of  Nice  be* 

^  irecn  the  canonical  books  of  the  scripture,  and  others  concern- 

i»ig  which  there  was  a  doubt,  may  be  seen  in  New  Transl.  of 

Iview  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  874,  875. 

§  16.  Prop.  The  New  Testament  was  wntten  by  ^.super^ 
^^ttndent  inspiration. 

§  17.  Dem.  1.  The  apostles  were,  according  to  Christ's 
'promise,  furnished  with  all  necessary  powers  for  the  discharge 
^^  their  office,  by  an  extraordinary  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

^*  pon  them  at  the  day  of  Pentecost.    Acts  ii.  1 ,  &c.  and  a  second 

^^^^.Acts'iY.  31. 

§  18.  2.  We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  they  were  hereby 


*  ^«El.  Eccki.  Hue.  L  V.  c.  vn'vu 
f'^i.  00  Chritt.  vol.  ii.  p.  W. 
{^trin^Rnn.  n>l.it.|>.4d. 
BfcNmn  Qo  the  ^ML  ToL  i.  p.  318. 
*  *>in.CuniiB.  »a.i.  fttt  p.  13-IS. 


La  MOTHion  Intpir  L  i.  c  in — vi. 

DrPiN  on  the  Canon,  part  i.  L  ii.  p.  49—92. 
c  Fam.  Etpot.  voL  iii.  Append,  p.  43*  N«te. 
d  Five  Leo.  on  laspir.  p.  47. 

La  Motuk  of  istfpir.  p.  U-^. 
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competently  furnished  for  all  those  services  which  were  of  great 
importance  for  the  spread  and  edification  of  the  church,  and  of 
80  great  difficulty  as  to  need  supernatural  assistance. 

§  19.  3.  Considering  how  uncertain  a  thing  (^ra/ ^r^i/ti^ii 
is,  and  how  soon  the  most  public  and  notorious  facts  are  cor- 
rupted by  it,  it  was  impossible  that  the  christian  religion  could 
be  preserved  in  any  tolerable  degree  of  purity,  without  a.  writ- 
ten account  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  preached  by  the  apostles; 
and  yet  on  the  other  hand,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  God 
would  suffer  a  doctrine  introduced  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
to  be  corrupted  and  lost. 

§  20.  4.  The  discourses  of  Christ  were  several  of  them  so 
long,  and  some  likewise  of  so  curious  and  delicate  a  nature, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  the  apostles  should  have  been  able 
exactly  to  record  them,  especially  so  many  years  after  they 
were  delivered,  and  amidst  such  a  variety  of  cares  and  dangers, 
without  some  extraordinary  divine  assistance,  or  in  the  language 
of  Lect.  137.  §  1.  without  an  inspiration  of  sttperintendena/. — 
For  the  time  when  the  gospels  were  written,  see  (by  the  uray) 
Fam.  Exp,  vol.  iii.  Append.  No.  iv.  or  vol.  iv.  of  h\s  Works  ♦. 

§  21.  5.  Many  of  the  doctrines  which  the  apostles  deliver- 
ed in  their  writings  were  so  sublime,  and  so  new,  that  as  they 
could  not  have  been  known  at  first  otherwise  than  by  an  inspira- 
tion of  suggestion,  so  they  would  n/eed  an  inspiration  of  super^ 
intendency  in  delivering  an  accurate  account  of  them. 

§  22.  6.  There  is  reason  to  believe  from  the  promise  of 
Christ,  that  such  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  were  writteu 
by  the  apostles,  were  written  by  an  inspiration  pf  superiu- 
tendency. 

§  23.  7.  It  is  not  to  be  thought,  that  persons  so  eminent  for 
humility,  piety,  humanity,  and  other  virtues,  as  the  apostles 
were,  would  have  spoken  of  their  writings  as  the  words  and  the 
commands  of  the  Lardy  as  the  test  of  truth  andjalshood^  and 
gloried  so  much  in  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Spirit,  if 
they  had  not  certainly  known  themselves  to  be  so  in  their  writ* 
ingSy  as  well  as  in  their  preacftng;  and  the  force  of  this  argu« 
ment  is  greatly  illustrated,  by  recollecting  the  extraordinary 
miraculous  powers  with  which  they  were  honoured,  while  mak- 
ing exhortations  and  pretensions  of  this  kind,  as  was  hinted 
above.     Lcct.  136.  §  4,  5. 

*  For  a  discussion  of  the  question  coficeming  the  time  when  the  gospels  w«e 
written,  recourse  may  be  bad  to  Lardner's  Supplement,  vol.  i.  Works,  voL  ri,  and 
to  Dr.  UtNftT  OwEM*]»  Observations  on  tbc  Four  Gosptjs.    puuim,     K. 
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§  24.  8.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  that  Mark  and 
Luke  were  in  the  number  of  the  seventy  disciples,  who  were 
furnished  with  extraordinary  powers  from  Christ,  and  received 
from  him  promises  of  assistance  much  revembiinor  those  made  to 
the  apostles  ;  compare  Luke  x.  9, 16,  19.  And  if  it  were  so,  ai 
the  arguments  used  to  prove  both  the  understanding  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  apostles  may  be  in  great  measure  applied  to  them^ 
we  may  on  the  principles  laid  down,  conclude,  that  they  also 
bad  some  inspiration  of  superintendency.  But  considering  CoU 
iv.  10,  14.  Jets  XX.  5,  6-  xxi.  I — 17,  K  sim.  Actsxn.  25.  xv. 
37 — 39.  Phil,  ver.  24.  1  Pet.  v.  1 3.  there  is  much  more  reason 
to  regard  that  received  and  ancient  tradition  in  the  christian 
church,  that  Mark  wrote  his  gospel  instructed  by  Peter,  and 
Luke  his  by  Paul's  assistance :  which  if  it  be  allowed,  their 
writings  will  staud  nearly  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
Peter  and  Paul*.     Fid.  Led.  1 16.  §  4. 

§  25.  9.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  just  to  mention  the 
internal  marks  of  a  divine  original,  the  particulars  of  which- 
must  be  submitted  to  farther  examination.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  shew  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  what  must  be  evident  to 
all  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  in  the  ge* 
neral,  though  capable  of  further  illustration,  that  the  excellency 
of  its  doctrines,  and  the  spirituality  and  elevation  of  its  design, 
the  majesty  and  simplicity  of  its  stile,  the  agreement  of  its  parts, 
and  its  efficacy  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men,  concur 
to  give  us  a  high  idea  of  it,  and  to  corroborate  the  external 
arguments  for  its  being  written  by  a  superintendent  inspiration 
at  least. 

§  26.  10.  There  has  been  in  the  christian  church  from  its 
earliest  ages  a  constant  tradition^  that  these  books  were  written 
by  the  extraordinary  assistance  of  the  Spirit,  which  must  at 
leaift  amount  to  superintendent  inspiration  ^.  Falet  propositiom 
Lect.  138. 

^27.  Cor.  From  hence  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  the 
^foideg  were  not  left  in  their  writings  to  misrepresent  any  im- 
portant facts  on  which  the  evidence  of  Christianity  was  founded, 
or  any  important  doctrine  upon  which  the  salvation  or  cdifica* 
tion  of  their  converts  depended  *  *. 


Mu.u'fe  Gr.  TeK.  PraL  ad  Mane  &  Luc 

^EiaiaiiHC  WhML  p.  46 — 55. 

teat.  OB  the  Proing^  «'  Chriiiiaa.  Append. 


b  Bbnnbt  on  Script  1 8.  p.  165-^00. 

WuiTBTli  Gen.  Prefl  Com.  voL  u  I V— 7. 

LowTH  on  Intpir.  p.  5— 19. 
c  Fam.  Expoa.  voL  iii.  Append,  p.  i3— 57. 
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LECT.  CXXXIX. 
Objections  to  the  Plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  considered. 

§  1.  SchoU  1.  AT  is  a  controversy  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
importance,  whether  the  inspiration  and  superintendency  under 
vrhich  the  apostles  were,  extended  to  every  minute  circumstance 
in  their  writings  so  as  to  be  in  the  most  absolute  sense  plenary. 
{Fid.  Lect.  137.  §5.)  Jerom,  Grotius,  Erasmus,  and  Epis- 
copius,  thought  it  was  not,  and  Lowth  himself  allows  that  in 
matters  of  no  consequenccy  (as  he  expresses  it)  they  might  be 
liable  to  slips  of  memory.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  emphatical  manner  in  which  our  Lord  speaks  of 
the  agency  of  the  Spirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  them- 
selves speak  of  their  own  writings,  will  justify  us  in  believing 
that  their  inspiration  was  plenary,  unless  there  be  very  convinc- 
ing evidence  brought  on  the  other  side  to  prove  that  it  was  not: 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  if  we  allow  there  were  same 
errors  in  the  New  Testament  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
apostles,  there  may  be  great  danger  of  subverting  the  main  pur-t 
pose  and  design  of  it ;  since  there  will  be  endless  room  to  debate 
the  importance  both  of  facts  and  doctrines '. 

§  2.  2.  Against  such  a  plenary  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  it  b  objected,  that  there  is  no  circumstance  in  which 
more  extraordinary  assistances  were  promised  to  the  apostles, 
than  when  they  appeared  before  magistrates ;  yet  some  mistakes 
in  their  conduct  then  shew,  that  even  this  promise  was  to  be 
taken  with  some  limitations;  and  consequently  that  in  other 
circumstances  they  might  also  be  liable  to  mistakes.  Compare 
Matt.  X.  19,  20.  Mark  xiii.  11.  with  ^c/^xxiii.  1 — 6.  To  this 
we  answer, 

1.  That  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication  of  the  apostle^a 
conduct  in  the  instance  to  which  the  objection  refers*  Vid* 
Fam.  Expos,  in  Loc. 


^  WHirBVi  Ocn.  Pref.  toL  i  p.  6. 
rive  Leu.  of  Inspir.  p.  75— M. 
Law's  Theory,  p.  258. 
Haatlby  on  Mao,  vol.  ii.  Prop.  19. 
Lowth  oq  Inspir.  p.  40, 41. 


P.  SiMOM  tur  le  teite  du  Nottv.  toL.  G 

xxilif  xxiv. 
Warbuat.  Scrm.  vol.  i.  No.  6. 
MISOLET.  Po«th.  Works,  vuL  it.  p.  3V>. 


tares,  a&  translated  by  Mr.  Marsr,  vol.  i.  p.  70—97. — See  also,  Mr.  Marsh's  notes 
inUie  same  volume,  p.  374 — 388.  Some  obserratioos  on  the  subject  occur  iii  Dr. 
Campbell's  Preliminary  Dissertations  to  his  translation  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Dis^ 
lertatiua  L  port  ii«  p.  94—31,    K, 
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2.  That  the  apostles  might  l>e  preserved  from  mistakes  in 
their  apologies,  and  yet  might  be  left  to  some  human  infirmities 
as  to  other  circumstances  in  their  behaviour  before  magistrates'. 

§  3.  3.  It  is  further  objected,  that  the  apostles  did  not  seem 
to  apprehend  each  other  to  be  inspired ;  as  appears  by  their 
debating  with  each  other  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv. 
and  by  PauVs  blaming  Peter,  Gal.  ii.  24.  neither,  it  is  urged, 
did  the  Christians  in  tliose  early  days  apprehend  them  to  be  in- 
faUible,  since  their  conduct  was  in  some  instances  questioned 
and  arraigned,  Acts  xi.  2,  3.  xxi.  20 — 24.  But  to  this  we  an- 
swer, (besides  what  was  observed  before,  that  some  mistakes  in 
conduct  might  be  consistent  with  an  inspiration  of  superinten- 
dency  in  their  writings)  that  in  both  instances  in  question  the 
epostles  were  in  the  right ;  and  the  passages  urged  will  only 
prove  that  there  were  some  Christians  even  then,  who  did  not 
pay  a  due  regard  to  those  grand  ministers  in  the  Messiairs  king- 
dom: to  which  we  may  add,  that  Christ's  promise  to  them  did 
not  import,  that  their  first  views  of  things  should  always  be  right 
io  the  whole  administration  of  their  office,  but  that  on  the  whole, 
he  wouki  make  proper  provision  for  their  information.  And  if 
^e  consider  how  strong  a  temptation  they  would  have  been  un- 
der to  think  too  highly  of  themselves,  if  they  had  been  under  a 
constant  plenary  inspiration  ;  it  may  appear  a  beauty  in  the  di- 
vine conduct,  to  have  left  them  in  some  instances  to  the  natural 
weakness  of  their  own  minds,  (compare  2  Cor.  xii.  7,  9,  10.) 
and  sometimes  to  interrupt  those  extraordinary  gifts  in  parti- 
cular cases,  as  he  did  those  of  healing,  (compare  2  Ti7)i.  iv.  20. 
Phil.  ii.  27.)  still  providing  by  other  hands  a  remedy  for  those 
ill  consequences,  which  might  have  arisen  from  an  uncorrected 
mistake:  for  as  to  Dr.  Morgan's  pretence,  that  the  apostles 
J^fter  all  went  on  each  in  his  different  opinion ;  it  is  entirely  a 
false  assertion,  and  admirably  well  confuted  by  Dr.  Leland  in 
^  passage  referred  to  below  **. 

§4.  4.  It  is  further  objected,  that  Paul,  who  asserts  hi m- 
•ctf  to  have  been  inferior  to  none  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles, 
{'iCor.  xi.  5.  xii.  11.)  speaks  of  himselt  in  such  a  manner,  as 
plainly  to  shew  that  he  did  not  apprehend  himself  under  such  a 
plenary  inspiration;  (Vid.  I  Cor.  vii.  10,  J 2,  25,  40.  2  Cor.  xi. 


*  f"*^  Uttmof  Imtnr.  p.  41—47. 
.  "*iH  on  lospir.  n.  rO—titi. 

t"^rHoflMpV  p.  86-100. 


""»:;amV  Mor.  PhiL  vol.  i.  p.  5*-8l. 
^««*N.  apJMi  i|4*rf.  vul  I  p.  'Jl7-ai8. 


Lflanp  agtinst  Morpn,  vol.  i.  p.  3W — 428, 
Middle r.  J'osih.  v\ ork*,  vol.  ii.  p.  'ifi9. 
Lasd.n.  R«rui.  on  Ward*!  DiatcrL  p.  157. 

Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  335. 

Heath.  I\»l.  Works,  roL  viii.  p.913. 


Bknmon'«  Hist,  uf  the  PUauof  ChriiL  vx>Ll^ 
p.  i5-7U. 
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17.)  nor  do  we  find  that  any  of  the  apostles  introduce  their  dis- 
courses  with  such  clauses  as  the  prophets  used,  to  declare  thai 
they  spoke  as  the  oracles  of  God. 

We  answer,  this  will  indeed  prove  that  they  did  not  imagim 
themselves  to  have  been  always  under  an  inspiration  oi  sugges 
tion;  nevertheless  if  what  they  said  was  proper,  and  what  thej 
determined  was  just,  their  inspiration  of  superintendency  migh 
still  be  plenary;  and  indeed  their  distinguishing  in  this  poin 
seems  strongly  to  imply,  (especially  when  compared  with  th< 
passages  quoted  before,  Lect.  133.  §  4.)  that  their  decisions  ii 
other  points  of  doctrine  and  duty,  were  by  immediate  revela 
tionfroin  Christ^. 

§  5.  5.  It  is  also  objected,  that  there  are  several  passage 
in  the  history  of  the  evangelists,  which  are  directly  contrary  U 
each  other;  so  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  both  be  true 
j>articularly  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  and  the  story  of  his  las 
passovery  sufferings  and  resurrection. — To  this  we  answer, 

(1.)  That  there  are  many  seeming  contradictions  whicl 
may  be  reconciled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  doinj 
violence  to  the  text,  as  appears  from  our  notes*  on  many  o 
the  passages  in  question. 

(2.)  There  are  many  other  difficulties,  which  may  bare 
moved  by  various  readings^  or  at  least  by  altering  a  few  word 
in  the  text :  now  forasmuch  as  it  is  evident  from  the  roan; 
various  readings,  that  the  transcribers  were  not  iindcr  a  super 
intendent  inspiration,  it  seems  upon  the  whole  more  reasonabi 
to  suppose  an  error  in  some  of  the  first  copies,  which  may  hav 
extended  itself  to  all  the  rest,  than  to  suppose  the  original  er 
roneous,  for  the  reason  given  before,  §  I  f- 

(3.)  If  any  cases  do  occur,  in  which  neither  of  the  forme 
solutions  can  take  place,  it  seems  reasouablc  to  conclude,  {ca^ 
par,)  that  where  the  writers  pf  the  New  Testament  differ  froi 
each  other  in  their  accounts,  those  of  them  who  were  apostle. 
rather  than  the  pthers,  have  given  us  the  exact  truth,  and  wei 
imder  a  plenary  superintendency,  considering  the  peculiar  dij 
nity  of  the  apostolic  office:  and  accordingly  some  have  obsen 

a  La  Moth£  on  Inspir.  p.-K7— a9.  I        Whitby^  Geo.  Prcf.  to  his  Camm.  toL  i. 

LowTU  on  ln*pir.  p.  40—31.  I  (>— «. 

I        Benson  on  Epist.  toI.  i.  p.  123. 

♦  Referring  to  the  notes  in  the  Family  Expositor.     C. 

fScTcral  instances  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  removed  by  rarioas  rci 
jng««,  will  bo  found  in  Michaelu's  observations  oq  the  subject,  in  the  fint  Tolui 
of  his  lutroJuction  to  the  New  Testament,  as  before  referred  to.     K. 
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cd  that  there  is  little  apparent  difference  if  any,  between 
Matthew  and  John.  But  there  seems  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  this  expedient.  And  as  to  placing  stories  in  a  dif- 
ferent order,  it  is  certain  that  the  best  historians  do  not  always 
confine  themselves  to  that  of  time ;  and  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  evangelists  must  write  in  the  midst  of  their  labours 
and  dangers,  may  be  an  abundant  excuse  for  setting  thinga 
down  as  they  came  into  their  mind*. 

§  6.  And  it  deserves  to  be  seriously  considered,  whether 
what  of  difficulty  remains  from  the  agreement  of  Mark  and 
Lute  in  the  order  of  their  stories,  where  they  both  differ  from 
Matthew^  may  not  easily  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
Luke  took  Mark  for  the  ground-work  of  his  gospel,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  changing  his  language  into  purer  Greeks 
and  adding  a  great  number  of  important  particulars,  which  had 
not  been  recounted  by  him,  but  which  Luke  collected  from 
credible  witnesses.  (Comp.  Luke  i.  1 — 4.  where  it  is  possible 
«fwOiy  may  refer  to  early  facts  omitted  by  Mark,)  This  seems 
rather  more  probable,  than  that  Mark  was  an  abridgment  of 
Luke;  which  might  be  another  hypothesis  for  solving  the  ob- 
jection**. 


•LECT.  CXL. 

Objections;  continued — Many  Things  in  the  New  Testarnent 
written  by  Inspiration  of  Suggestion. 

§  7.  6.  jljLN  objection  nearly  akin  to  the  former,  is  taken  from 
the  difference  there  is  between  the  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament f  as  they  stand  in  the  New^  and  the  original ;  which 
must  at  least  have  argued  some  failure  in  the  memory  of  tbo 
apostles. 

§  8.  This  Mr.  Whiston  answers,  by  supposing  that  where- 
ever  there  is  a  variation,  the  Jews  have  corrupted  the  present 
•  copies  of ,  the  Old  Testament  on  purpose  to  disparage  the  New. 
But  we  wave  this,  for  reasons  given  Prop,  107. — Nor  will  it  be 
sufficient  to  say,  the  apostles  quoted  from  the  LXX.  since  all 
their  quotations  do  not  exactly  agree  with  that,  nor  indeed  per- 


a  IICZA  to  Art.  Tii.  14* 
t'At  viiv.  Ilarm.  in  MaU.  xzvii.  9.  p. 354*  &  in 

Acts  vii.  \(i. 
Apud  OooiD.  Fjim.  Fip.  ToUiii.  Pref.  ad  fia. 


Jones  a;punst  Whirt.  c.  iv.  p.  21—3& 
b  MiDDLLr.  Posth.  \Votk.-»,  vol.  ii.  p.  Va9. 
BE.oSON'sIlitft.of  Chm(.  vol.  ii.  p.  W95. 
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fectly  with  each  other.  Compare  Matt.  xiii.  14,  15.  Mark  iv. 
J  2.  Luke  viii,  10.  John  xii.  40.  Acts  xxviii.  26.  Rom.  xi.  8.  in 
which  Isa,  vi.  9,  10.  is  quoted  or  referred  to  with  some  variety. 
We  therefore  chuse  rather  to  allow,  that  this  is  indeed  an  ob- 
jection against  their  beinjr  under  a  plenary  inspiration  of  sugges- 
tion: but  forasmuch  as  they  no  where  assert  that  their  quota- 
tions were  literally  exact,  they  might  be  under  a  superintendem 
inspiration,  if  the  sense  were,  as  they  represent  it,  where-evei 
they  argue  from  the  cjuotation :  and  as  for  other  passages,  whicli 
are  only  introduced  by  way  of  allusion^  (as  many  evidently  are] 
it  was  much  less  requisite  the  quotations  should  be  exact  there 
We  may  also  observe,  ihat  the  variety  with  which  tlie  Fathen 
quote  the  same  texts  botli  from  the  Old  Testament  and  New,  is 
a  further  argument  against  Mr.  Whiston's  hypothesis :  and  in- 
deed  it  appears,  that  the  most  accurate  writers  among  the  an- 
cient Classics  vary  in  many  places  from  the  originals  they  quote, 
which  considering  thc/orm  of  their  books  is  no  wonder ». 

§  9.  7.  It  has  been  urged  as  the  strongest  objection  of  j^ll, 
that  the  apostles  often  argue  from  passages  in  the  Old  Testa< 
ment,  where  not  only  the  words,  but  the  original  sense  appean 
so  dincrent  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  produced,  that  il 
were  unreasonable  to  imagine  the  argument  conclusive,  anci 
consequently  the  superintendency  of  their  inspiration /^/dTUZi^^; 
since  they  assert  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  things  to  which  they  ap- 
ply such  and  such  passages  were  referfed  to  in  them,  of  whicl 
the  following  quotations  among  many  others  are  a  specimen. 
Matt.  i.  23.  ii.  15,  18,  23.  viii.  17.  xxvii.  9, 10.  GaL  iii.  16.— 
To  this  it  is  answered, 

§  10.  (1.)  That  in  several  of  these  passages  the  reasoning 
of  the  apostles  appears  to  be  well  founded,  as  we  have  endea^ 
voured  to  shew  in  our  notes  upon  them,  and  as  will  frequenti) 
appear  upon  the  justest  principles  of  analogy,  even  where  thi 
direct  reference  is  not  so  apparent.  To  which  it  Is  to  be  added 
^>that  where  the  original  meaning  of  a  passage  on  the  whole  ap. 
pears  dubious^  the  sense  given  by  an  apostle  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  to  another,  which  from  examining  the  text  alon< 
might  appear  equally  probable,  especially  considering  bow  in* 
determinate  many  forms  in  speaking  used  in  the  Hebrew 
language  are,  and  how  great  an  obscurity  lies  upon  man} 
passages  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  may  well  be  expected  ir 
prophetic  writings      See  Lect.  J  32.  §  2. 

§  11.  (2.)  The  phrase,  this  was  fulfilled,  or  this  was  dam 

a  WHIST,  Em.  for  rctt  th^  Old  Tett.  p.  1?,  Kc.       \        Collins^  Grounds,  &c.  p.  97— !«. 
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that  it  might  be  fulfilled^  (thonirb  Mr.  Peirce  makes  a  great 
distinction  between  these  two)  does  not  always  imply,  that  the 
passage  referred  to  was  a  prediction  of  the  event ;  but  only  that 
the  event  recorded  was  attended  with  such  circumstances,  as 
that  the  prophecy  quoted  upon  the  occasion  might  with  great 
propriety  of  expression  be  accommodated  to  it :  and  in  this  solu- 
tion we  chose  to  acquiesce,  rather  than  to  say,  that  the  misap« 
pliation  o( prophecies  might  be  consistent  with  plenary  inspira- 
tion as  to  the  truth  oi  fads;  for,  as  we  shall  afterwards  more 
particularly  observe,  the  understanding  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  a  miraculous  gift,  imparted  not  only  to  the 
apostles,  but  to  other  Christians  inferior  to  them,  and  many 
hare  thought  it  to  be  the  word  of  knowledge  spoken  of  1  Cor. 
xii.  8'*. 

§  12.  There  is  a  groat  deal  of  reason  to  believe,  that  many 
things  contained  in  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  an  in- 
spiration oi suggestion ;  since  the  apostles  sometimes  expressly 
asert  that  they  received  what  they  wrote  by  revelation  from 
Christ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  prophetic  part 
of  their  writings;  compare  Eph,  iii.  3,5.  Gal.  i.  12.  1  Cor.  ii. 
10,  &c  xi.  23.  It  is  also  exceedingly  probable  that  they  were 
frequently  instructed  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  not  only  as  to 
the  matter  about  which  they  wrote,  but  likewise  as  to  the 
language  they  should  use,  I  Cor,  ii.  13  and  whoever  peruses 
their  writings  attentively,  will  find  they  frequently  express 
themselves,  even  when  they  wrote  upon  particular  occasions, 
in  phrases  of  such  latitude  and  extent,  as  would  make  their 
writings  abundantly  more  useful  to  Christians  in  all  succeeding 
^es,  than  they  could  have  been,  had  they  confined  themselves 
closely  to  the  particular  occasion,  as  some  who  have  para- 
phrased their  writings  have  done:  a  circumstance  in  which 
it  is  very  probable  they  had  a  particular  divine  direction, 
tod  upon  observing  which  the  just  interpretation  of  their 
Stings  will  greatly  depend.  But  it  does  not  seem  rea- 
sonable to  believe,  that  every  word  which  the  apostles  wrote 
^  dictated    to   them   by   an  immediate  revelation ;   for  (as 


*  CouQit^  Groimdiy  Ue.  ptrt  i.  c  vui.  p. 

f^lt  OD  Chriftim.  c  xtii.  p.  206-^13fL 
{5niiu^  Bericw,  c  Tin.  p.  Idi,  *c 
wssLgT.  PoAb.  Works,  voL  u.  p.  i49. 


Chasd.  on  Mir.  p.irt  iu  c.  xi  p.  338— ifil. 
Pk:rc£  tm  Ph'l.  ad  ha  Dwsert  ii. 
W  ARn.  Div.  l.t'».  vol.  ii.  I.  vi.c  vL 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  Prop. 3. 
K£Sii«icoTi'k  Serm.  on  Id.  viL  \^\6, 


*  Afi  anqrfe  discuttion  of  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  recent  publication  of 
*^^  Beniy  Owen's,  eotitled,  «  The  modes  of  quotation  used  by  the  evangelical 
^'i^  explained  and  vindicated."  Michailis  has  deviated  a  chapter  to  the  sao)A 
"'^'kct,  m  which  there  are  many  observations  deserving  of  notice.  See  hit 
'*l«tiodBctioQ  to  the  New  TesUmcnt/*  vol.  i.  p.  200—246.  S^c  alsK)  Mr.  Maish's 
•^iMdieBarlci,ibid.p.466-*f89.    K, 
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was  before  observed)  there  are  not  only  many  things  which 
they  might  have  written  without  such  a  revelation,  but  more- 
over  on  sucli  an  hypothesis  there  could  have  been  no  room  at  all 
for  such  a  distinction  as  the  apostle  makes,  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12, 
25.  between  what  he  and  what  the  Lord  says :  nor  could  we 
suppose  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case,  they  would  ever  have 
quoted  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  otherwise  than  exactly 
as  they  were  written,  or  that  ihcy  could  ever  have  spoken  with 
that  uncertainty,  with  which  they  sometimes  express  themselves 
as  to  some  future  events,  1  Cor.  xvi.  5,  6.  compared  with  2  Cor. 
i.  15 — n.  Rom.  XV.  24,  28.  compare  also  1  Cor.  i.  14,  16.  iv. 
19.  xvi.  7.  Phil.  ii.  19,  23,  24.  1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15.  2  John  vet. 
12.  3  John  ver.  14.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that  there 
are  some  imperfections  and  some  peculiarities  of  style^  which 
probably  there  would  not  have  been,  had  the  apostles  always 
written  by  an  inspiration  of  suggestion :  yet  this  is  upon  the 
whole  no  dishonour  to  the  sacred  scriptures;  since  by  tiiis 
means  they  are  more  adapted  to  answer  their  general  end,  as 
containing  surer  marks  of  their  genuineness,  and  laying  open 
the  heart  and  character  of  the  persons  by  whom  they  were  writ- 
ten more  eflfectually  tium  they  could  have  done,  had  these  writers 
been  merely  the  organs  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  such  a  mamaer  as 
some  have  supposed*  *. 


LECT.  CXLI. 
Apostolic  Gifts  and  Powers. 

^  I.  Def.  Where  supernatural  gifts  and  powers  are 
spoken  of  as  distinct,  the  Jormer  may  express  some  inward 
illuminatioHf  and  the  latter  some  extraordinary  effect  produced 

a  Fdwarm  of  ScTiM.  roU  i  p.  55—38.  I  LowTH  on  Inspir.  p.  62—74. 

0¥ RW «n Smpc  c  i  |  «.  p  vS— «^.  I  BtftMT on  the  Art  p.  8S— S«. 

W  u  I  MY  %m  ibe  New  T«l  voL  i.  TxcL  |  2.  p,  |  Till.its.  Works,  voJ.  iii.  p.  U!»»  44^- 

>-lk  I  La  MoiHBonln^.  Paniwci. 

'^  Thft  style  of  Uie  New  Testament  has  been  a  great  object  of  ezaminatioQ  9Ki4 
deKatc.  Mr.  Anthony  Blackwall,  in  his  celebrated  work,  entitled,  <•  The  Sacnd 
Classics  defended  and  illustrated,**  has  endeavoured  to  sr.pport  the  purity,  propriety, 
and  eloquence  of  the  langtiKfe  used  by  tht>  apivstolical  and  evangelical  writers.  Dr. 
Camfbell  is  of  a  dilYt'u  tU  «>pinion,  and  has  made  sou.e  particular  strictures  on  Mr. 
Black  wall's  Pi>sitions.  Tlic  DoitiH-  lias,  likewise,  considered  at  laf]§re  the  nature 
of  the  stylo  of  the  New  Testament,  and  its  peculiar  idioms.  Sec  the  preliminlu7 
n««^rtation»to  his  translation  of  the  Four  G<»spcls,  vol.  L  p.  I — 24w  ibid.  p.  39—100. 
The  language  of  ihc  New  Testaoent  »$  likett  ise  treated  of  very  copiously,  and  in  a 
great  TanetT  of  views,  by  Mickailis^  Introd.  «ot  i.  p.  97 — 199.  For  Mr.  MAtaa'i 
Notes,  >ee  ibid.  p.  S:?S«^4ck\    K. 
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by  Gody  in  consequence  of  some  word  or  action  of  tbat  per- 
son, to  whom  the  power  is  said  to  belong. 

§  2.  Prop.  To  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  gifts 
and  powtrs  of  the  apostles,  according  to  that  account  of  them 
irhich  is  given  in  the  New  Testament. 

§  3.  Sol.  and  Dem.  Sect.  I.  The  cliief  of  their  spiritual 
GIFTS,  (perhaps  so  called  in  allusion  to  PsaL  Ixviii.  13.  com- 
pared  with  Eph.  iv.  7,  8.)  are  most  particularly  enumerated 
1  Cin*.  xih  8 — 10.  and  seem  most  probably  to  have  been  thus 
distinguished.    There  was, 

§  4.  1.  The  word  of  wisdom,  or  a  full  and  clear  under- 
standmg  of  the  whole  scheme  of  christian  doctrines,  whereby 
they  were  able  to  make  men  wise  to  salvation:  J  Cor.  ii.  6,  7. 
Eph.  iii.  10.  compare  2  Pet.  iii.  15.  This  fitted  them  to  make 
the  most  perfect  declaration  of  the  gospel ;  on  account  of  which 
the  apostles  are  represented  as  under  Christ  the  foundation  of 
the  christian  church,  Eph,  ii.  l'O.  Rev.  xxi,  14.  compare  Matt. 
XVi.  18". 

§  5.  2.  The  word  of  knowledge,  which  Lord  Barring- 
TON  and  Dr.  Benson  think  to  have  consisted  in  an  extraordinary 
ability  to  understand  and  explain  the  sense  and  design  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  especially  its  reference  to  Christ  and  his 
gospel:  compare  Rom.  xvi.  25,  26.  1  Pet.  i.  11,  12.  Rom.  ii. 
20.  1  Tim*  vi.  20. — By  this  gift  they  were  freed  from  those  pre- 
judices which  they  had  imbibed,  relating  to  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom ;  by  this  their  want  of  skill  in  the  original  Hebrew^  or 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  version  was  supplied ;  and 
they  were  enabled  to  remove  scruples  arising  in  the  minds  of 
the  Jews^  and  to  clear  up  and  set  in  the  strongest  light  that 
part  of  the  evidence  of  Christianity  which  depended  upon  their 
scriptures^. 

§  6.  That  this  was  given  to  the  apostles  and  primitive 
Christians  is  certain  ;  but  that  it  was  called  the  word  of  hum- 
ledge  seems  not  fully  proved  by  the  quotations  above. — Dr. 
CuAKDLER  supposes  that  the  word  of  knowledge  was  but  a 
lower  degree  of  the  word  of  wisdom  ;  i.  e.  a  capacity  of  disco- 
vering the  christian  scheme  with  a  convincing  evidence  to  the 
minds  of  others,  and  quotes  Rom.  xv.  14.   1   Cor.  i.  5,  2  Cor. 

t  Biw.  Prop,  of  Christ  voL  i.  p.  V>— 4S.  I  Warbi'RTon'i  Senn.  vol.  t.  p.  21 1. 

Chandler  on  Joel,  p.  i:i3— 135  I  b  BARRiNCTONlEsar,  p.  ^2—43. 

BARRiNGTOyli  Miicelhoca  Sacra,  Ess.  i.  p.     I  Bins.  ibid.  p.  i(>-49> 

3?— 48i  I 
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i'u  14.  viii.  7.   Eph.  i.  17,  18.  with  some  other  scriptai 
that  purpose  *. 

§  7.  3.  They  had  the  gift  of  discerning  spir.its»  i. 
knowing  by  what  spirit  a  man  spoke  who  pretended  to 
ration,  of  knowing  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  in  some  inst 
and  judging  of  the  fitness  of  a  person's  genius  and  characi 
any  particular  office  and  station  in  the  church :  but  Dr.  Ci 
LER  explains  it  only  of  thii  former,  referring  the  latter  • 
to  prophecy  **• 

§  8.  4.  They  had  also  the  gift  of  prophecy,  in  thai 
rior  degree  which  related  to  foretelling  future  or  dis 
ing  secret  events,  and  in  that  injerior  sense  ojE  the  w« 
which  it  is  often  used  to  express  officiating  ii>  public  wc 
by  preaching,  prayer,  or  singing,  1  Cor.  xiv.  pass,  prai 
24,  25  ^ 

§  9.  5.  They  had  also  the  gift  of  tongue$,  or  an  abi 
readily  and  intelligibly  speaking  a  variety  of  Wguages 
they  had  never  learnt ;  which  though  infamously  represerr 
Alorgan  was  a  most  glorious  and  important  attestation 
gospel,  as  well  as  a  suitable,  and  indeed,  in  their  circumst 
a  necessary  furniture  for  the  mission  for  which  the  apost 
their  assistants  were  designed.  Nor  is  there  any  reasoi 
Dr.  MiddletoHy  to  understand  it  as  merely  an  occasiona 
so  that  a  person  might  speak  a  language  most  fluently  on< 
and  be  entirely  ignorant  of  it  the  next  ;  which  neither 
with  what  is  said  of  the  abuse  of  it,  nor  would  have  beei 
cient  to  answer  the  end  proposed  "^^ 

§  10.  6.  They  had  also  the  gift  of  interpreting  ton 
so  that  in  a  mixt  assembly,  consisting  of  persons  of  di 
nations,  if  one  spoke  in  a  language  understood  by  on* 
another  could  repeat  and  translate  what  he  said  into  di 
languages  understood  by  others.  Whether  these  versior 
made  of  the  whole  discourse  when  ended,  or  sentence  l 
tence,  we  cannot  certainly  say  ;  but  if  the  latter  methoc 
used,  it  would  not  seem  so  strange  to  them  as  to  us,  if  ik 


a  Chandler  on  Joel,  p.  135. 

V\akiii:rt.  ubi  supra, 
h  BbKt.  iUd.  p.  4X— 50. 

STEBBiNO  against  Fo«t.  2d  Lett  p.  V>— 54* 

F(>8  r.  2d  Lett,  to  Siebbing. 

CHANi).  on  Joel,  p.  142, 143. 
e  Rens.  ibid,  p.70,  iL 

Cm  AM),  on  Joel,  p.  13?— 142. 
d  Moh<;.  Wmv,  PhiL  vol.  ii.p.l/JI,  '233. 


Lei  and  against  Morg.  vol.ii.  p.  92; 
Bens,  ihid.  p.  58,  59. 
CHAND.  ibid.  p.  I4i— 146. 
MiDDLET.  Krc-e  Enq.  pref.  p.  23. 
JoRTiN*s  Rem.vol  i.  p.  \h. 
Middle  I.  Lss-on  Gift  ofTonguo^ 

Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  379. 
Warb.  Sena.  voi.  i.  p.  176. 
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credit  the  account  given  of  the  method  of  interpreting  the  scrip* 
tare  io the  Jewish  synagogues*.     Vid  l  Car.  xiv.  5«  6,  13. 

5  U.  Some  have  supposed  that  Paul  had  a  gift  peculiar 
to  himself,  t.  e.  of  knowing  in  some  cases  what  passed  in  his 
absencei  as  well  as  if  he  bad  been  present,  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4^  CoL 
ii.5.  f:ompare  2  Kings  v^  25,  26.  vi.  8 — 12.  but  it  is  certain 
this  did  not  habitually  reside  in  hin) ;  as  indeed  it  is  uncertain, 
whedier  many  of  the  most  wonderful  pf  th^e  gifts  and  powers 
did  without  interruption  dwell  in  ar^  mere  man  whatsoever* 
Compare  John  iii.  34. 

§  It.  Sect.  II.  The  most  considerable  miraculous  fowERi 
of  tbe  apostles  were  these, 

1.  Tbe  power  of  inflicting  supernatural  punishments 
nd  even  death  itself,  by  a  word  speakings  on  bold  and  daring 
ofeoders.  V'ld*  Acts  Vf  Jr— 11.  xiii.  10,  11.  2  Cor.  x.  6,  8,9, 
liii.  j2,  3,  10*  And  ^s  evil  angels  might  sometimes  be  the  instru^ 
neots  of  inflicting  these  temporal  judgments,  it  is  probable  these 
may  be  referred  to,  when  persons  are  said  to  be  by  the  apostles 
iiUop-ed  to  Satan,  1  Cor.  v.  4,  5.  1  Thn.  i.  20  ^ 

§  13.  2.  The  apostles  seem  to  have  been  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  degree of/ar///ud^,  far  beyond  what  they  naturally 
had,  but  necessary  for  the  scenes  of  extraordinary  difiiculty  and 
luSBfing  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  Acts  ii.  36.  iv.  5 — 
13, 19,  33.  V.  28, &c.  viii*  1  ^ 

§  14.  Theif  extraordinary  degree  of  sincerity,  diligence 
aod  activity,  patience,  love  to  men's  souls,  and  other  uncom- 
mon virtues  and  graces  might  also  be  mentioned  as  further  ill  us* 
tiating  this  head  **. 

§  1$.  3.  The  apostles  had  also  a  power  of  performing  the 
moit  extraordinary  cures,  and  even  of  raising  the  dead;  and 
>ome  of  those  kinds  of  miracles  which  were  not  peculiar  to  them, 
were  wrought  by  tbeip  in  a  superior  manner.  Vid^  Acts  v,  1 5, 
ix.  36— 42.  xix.  11,  12.  xx.  12^. 

§  16.  4.  The  apostles  had  also  a  power,  which  as  it  seems 
Was  peculiar  to  themselves,  of  giving  the  miraculous  gifu  of  the 
Spirit  to  others  by  laying  on  their  hands ;  and  there  were  very 
&w  who  received  it  otherwise  than  by  that  means.    Acts  viir. 
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14 — 19.  John  xiv.  12.  Ram.  i.  11,  12.  2  Tim.  i.  6.  Ga/.  iii.  2, 
3,  5.  1  TAwj.  i.  5.  V.  ly,  20.  1  Cor.  i-  4 — ^7.  2  Cin-.  xii.  12,  13. 
-rfc/iff  xix.  1 — ^7.  For  the  further  illustration  of  this  Dr.  Benson 
has  asserted,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  never  fell  immediately  on  any 
but  our  Lord  after  his  baptism,  and  the  apostles,  first  on  the 
day  of  pentecost,  and  a  second  time  mentioned,  Acts  iv.  3L 
on  the  eunuch,  Acts  viii.  39.  according  to  the  Alexandrian 
reading  ;  on  Saul  after  his  baptism  ;  on  the  iirst-fruits  of  the 
devout  Gentiles  before  baptism,  Acts  x.  44.  and  on  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  idolatrous  gentiles  of  Antioch  in  Pisidia^  Acts  xiii 
52.  But  the  instance  of  the  Eunuch^  with  that  of  the  devout 
Gentiles  is  precarious  :  and  indeed  the  case  of  the  Gentiles  ai 
Antioch  seems  to  be  far  from  so  extraordinary  a  one  as  Dr.  Ben 
son  would  make  it :  and  the  foundation  for  supposing  it  so 
1.  e.  the  different  periods  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  devdM 
and  then  to  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  is  a  mere  unsupported 
hypothesis.  That  the  phrase  of  being  Jilled  with  the  Hoh^ 
Ghosts  does  not  signify  any  thing  so  singular  as  he  supposes 
appears  from  comparing  Eph.  v.  18.  and  many  other  place 
where  the  phrase  is  used.  See  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  iii«  on  th< 
phrases  cited  above*. 


LECT.  CXLII. 

Of  the  Abuse  of  miraculous  Gifts — no  proper  Successors  to  the 

Apostles. 

§  1.  Cor.  \s  JLt  docs  not  seem  reasonable  to  mention  th 
power  which  the  apostles  had  of  binding^nd  loosing^  of  remittin 
or  retaining  sins,  as  a  gift  or  power  distinct  from  the  preced 
ing  ;  compare  Matt.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  18.  John  xx.  23.  for  if  thi 
be  understood,  of  declaring  in  an  authentic  manner  what  ws 
lawful  under  the  christian  dispensation,  they  were  fnrnisbe 
with  that  by  the  word  of  wisdom^  with  which  therefore  this  gi 
or  power  taken  in  this  sense  would  coincide ;  if  it  be  take 
for  inflicting  or  removing  calamities  sent  as  miraculous  punisi 
ments  of  sin,  it  will  coincide  with  that  power  mentioned,  Lee 
141.  §  12,  13.  and  if  it  should  be  explained  of. declaring  to  pai 
ticular  persons  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  they  could  only  c 
it  by  virtue  of  their  extraordinary  gift  of  discernifig  spirits^  Lee 

a  Bess.  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  64—^.  vol.  il.  p.  11—19.     I        Barhinct.  Ess.  i.  p.  101— 1 12, 
Island  agaiost  Uvrg.  vol.  i.  p.  ab2»  Jb3.  Note.   |        MooiLE'b  {>cim.  ou  M  iracles. 
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/41.§  6.  whereby  they  woald  be  able  to  judge  of  the  sincere 
£&ith  and  repentance  of  the  person  concerned  *. 

§  2.  2.  This  particular  survey  of  the  extraordinary  furni- 
ture of  the  apostles  for  their  work,   confirms  the  arguments 
axiranced  above    to  prove  the  inspiration  of  their  writings, 
'inrhich  appear  in  fact  to  have  been  intended  for  the  service  and 
guidance  of  the  church  in  all  future  ages.     To  this  Dr.  MoR- 
OAN  has  objected,  that  as  these  gifts  were  plainly  capable  of 
aibose,  compare  1   Cor.  xiv.  no  argument  could  from  thence  be 
'drawn  as  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  those  who  were  possessed 
of  them. — But  in  answer  to  this,   we    must  distinguish  with 
respect  to  these  gifts  and  powers.     The  word  of  wisdom  and  of 
knowledge,  as  explained  above,  could  not  be  abused  as  occasion 
of  error,  the  truth  of  the  things  taught  being  essential  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  gifts  themselves,  and  false  pretences  to  them  being 
discovered  by  that  of  discerning  spirits.     The  gift  of  healing 
▼as not  a  permanent  thing:  comp.  Led.  139.  §  3.  and  as  for 
the  gift  of  speaking  with  tongues^  the  miracle  of  that  lay   in 
conferring  it  by  imposition  of  hands,  not  in  using  it  after  it  was 
conferred.     So  that  on  the  whole,  there   is  no   foundation   to 
believe,  that  any  miraculous  gifts  or  powers  were  used  in  con- 
finnsuion  of  falshood  in  any  case,  though  they  might  be  used 
in  confirmation  of  truth  by  very  bad  men,  which  is  all  that  is 
insinuated,  MaiU  vii.  22.     Compare  for  further  illustration, 
Gfltiii.  2,  5.  Rom.  xvi.  18.    1   Cor.  iv.  18 — 20.  2  Cor.  xii.  12. 
V^iim.  Col.  ii.  4.  Jude  ver.  16.  which  passages  when  compared 
together  further  shew  or  intimate,  that  miraculous  works   or 
powers  were  peculiar  to  the  teachers  of  truth  ^. 

§  3.  As  for  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  it  seems  the  words  in  question 
might  be  rendered  lying  signs ^  wonders,  and  miracles,  i.  e. 
fictitious  and  pretended  miracles,  such  as  the  Romish  church 
kas  apparently  dealt  in  :  and  Matt,  xxiv,  24.  evidently  relates  to 
fiJsc  teachers  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  when  there  was 
tsoperior  miraculous  power  in  the  church;  such  perhaps  as 
%mff^aod  Simon  Magus :  so  that  by  tlie  way,  there  is  no  proof 
ftwn  scripture  of  any  miracles  having  been  wrought  to  confirm 
fcbhood,  which  have  not  been  opposed  by  superior  miracles ; 
iiorcan  any  one  prove  that  this  shall  ever  be  the  case,  as  was  ia 
part  intimated  above,  Lect.  106.  §  l"". 

J  liKi.  Arid,  pu  50— S2,56, yr.  I        Leland  agalnit  Mory.  yoL  u  c.  xiU.  p.  37V- 
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§  4.  3.  If  it  could  be  certainly  made  out^  which  I  apprehend 
it  cannot,  that  there  is  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  any 
circumstances  in  the  history,  and  that  there  was  so  in  the  origi* 
nal,  it  would  {aet.  pat.)  on  those  principles  seem  most  r^ason^ 
able,  to  adjust  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  not  apostles 
by  that  of  those  who  wercy  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton** 
scheme  of  the  harmony  :  for  it  is  not  so  certain  that  Peter 
reviewed  Mark's  gospel,  and  Paul  Luke's^  as  that  Matthew 
and  John  were  the  authors  of  those  published  tindler  their  name : 
Vid.  Lect.  138.  §  24.  and  the  cbncurrehce  of  Mark  and  Luke 
in  their  order  can  be  no  just  objection  to  this,  especially  if  the 
conjecture,  Lect.  139,  §  5.  be  admitted*. 

§5.  4.  As  the  endowments  of  the  apostles  were  so  extraor-^ 
dinary  and  peculiar,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  had  any 
proper  successors  in  the  christian  church  ;  unless  it  can  be 
proved,  there  are  some  who  succeeded  to  their  gifts  and  powers, 
by  which  they  were  furnished  for  their  extraordinary  M'ork^^ 

f  6.  5.  The  whole  foundation  of  Popery ^  as  a  distinct 
religion,  is  therefore  overthrown  ;  since  that  not  only  supposes^ 
the  contrary  to  the  preceding  corollary,  but  also  adds  a  great 
many  other  suppositions  still  more  extravagant  >  for  as  we  shall 
elsewhere  more  largely  shew  there  is  no  evidence  that  Peter 
bad  any  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles  ;  or  if  he  had^ 
that  he  had  any  who  were  his  successors  in  that  extraordinary 
power ;  or  that  those  successors  were  Roman  bishops ;  or  that 
the  present  bishop  of  Rome  is  legally  by  succession  possessed  «f 
it ;  yet  all  these  things,  some  of  which  are  notoriously  false, 
and  others  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  never  be  proved  to  hm 
true  on  their  own  principles,  must  be  taken  for  granted,  before 
that  authority  of  declaring  the  sense  of  scripture  can  be  vindv 
cated,  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  arrogated  to  herself,  and 
upon  which  her  other  most  extravagant  claims  and  most  absurd 
doctrines  are  founded  *. 

§  7.  SchoL  1*  Several  of  the  gifts  and  powers  mentioned 
in  the  proposition  appear  to  have  been  imparted  to  christians 
of  inferior  order ;  not  only  to  prophets j  evangelists^  eldersjtn 
bishopsj  and  other  teachers,  but  also  to  those  who  madje  up  th« 
congregations  under  their  care  ;  particularly  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy,  that  of  speaking   with  and  interpreting  tongues,  and 
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discerning  spirits ;   with  regard  to  the  former  of  which,  Dr. 
^Benson  thinks  some  are  called  kelps^  and  with  regard  to  the 
iMer fgooernmentSy  as  they  were  called  to  assist  both  in  instructs 
ing  and  guiding  the  church  :  1   Cor.   xii.  8 — 10,  28.  though 
ur.  Chandler  is  of  opinion,  that  the  helps  were  persons  of 
extraordinary  liberality,  raised  up  by  God    to  be   helpful   to 
others  by  their  own  generous  contributions,  and  that  the  govern^ 
ments  were  deacons,  whose  business  it  was  to  preside  ovet  the 
distribution  of  charities,  Jets  vi.  3.   Bom.  xvi.  2.  which  may 
Considerably  illustrate  Bom.  xii.  8.  Dr.  Benson  thinks  it  proba- 
ble, that  there  were  few,  if  any,  in  the  primitive  church  who  did 
not  receive  these  gifts,  though  perhaps  they  might  all  of  them 
met  in  none  but  the  apostles,  to  whom  the  xfford  of  Wisdom  seems 
to  ha^e  been  peculiar  *. 

§  8.  There  is  a  difficulty  attending  the  gift  of  the  interpret 
iation  of  tongues^  which  has  not  been  Observed  by  those  who  have 
irritten  upon  the  subject,  and  may  here  deserve  our  notice ; 
ru.  bow  a  person  speaking  with  tongues  should  need  to  pray 
that  he  might  interpret,  i  Cor.  xiv.  1 3.  without  suppodng  that 
bespoke  by  ^uch  a  miraculous  impulse,  as  rendered  him  merely 
the  organ  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
our  answer  to  Morgan  under  the  second  corollary. — It  is  obvi- 
ous to  answer,  that  there  might  be  persons  in  an  audience  of 
Tarious  nations,  and  consequently  the  person  speaking  supposing 
to  both  Ramans  and  Persians,  himself  being  a  Greek  speaking 
Lalin,  might  not  be  able  to  interpret  to  them  all,  as  in  the  given 
instance  into  i'^mn.— ^Butthenit  may  be  answered,  this  was  for 
want  of  another  tongue,  which  ia  not  here  supposed  to  be  the  case; 
and  therefore  perhaps  it  will  be  impossible  fully  to  remove  the 
diiEcuIty,  without  supposing  there  were  some,  who  though 
they  could  speak  no  tongue  but  their  own,  were  yet  miracu- 
lously enabled  to  interpret  into  it  what  should  be  spoken  in  any 
other  tongue,  which  would  make  this  office,  though  it  were  only 
hearing  a  secondary  part,  very  excellent,  and  the  gift  itself 
▼cry  extraordinary  **. 

\}Kno^  Prop.  If c.  tol.  i.  p.  66—73.  I        Chandler  on  JocU  P- 131—133,  Sc  1^—131. 
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LECT.  CXLIIL 

The  Inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament  praoed—The  Scripturcf 
the  surest  Guide  in  Religion. 


D.  Tl 


%   1 .   Prop.    JL  HE  Old  Testament  was  written  by  a  ntperxH" 
tendent  inspiration. 

§  2.  Dem.  I  •  Moses  was  a  person  raised  up  by  God  for 
eminent  service,  favoured  with  miraculous  powers  and  frequent 
divine  revelations^  on  the  authority  with  which  his  whole  law 
was  introduced  and  received  *. 

§3.2.  The  work  which  Moses  wnAex\oo\i  of  writing  the  his- 
tory, not  only  of  his  own  aets  and  institutions,  but  also  the 
dispensations  of  God  to  mankind  in  preceding  ages,  was  a  work 
of  great  importance,  and  of  such  difficulty,  that  without  ex- 
traordinary divine  assistance  he  would  not  have  been  able  to 
perform  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  might  have  been  depended 
upon,  and  consequently  might  have  answered  the  design. 

§  4.  3.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Moses  wrote  by  a 
Sdperintendent  inspiration. 

§  5  A  Joshua  y  Samuel  y  Davidy  Solomon^Isaiahy  Jeremiah  jEze- 
kitty  Daniely  Hoseay  Joely  Amosy  Obadiahy  Jonas y  MicahyNahum^ 
ffabbakuky  Zephaniah,  Haggaiy  Zechariah  and  Malachiy  were 
all  prophets,  if  the  historical  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be 
believed,  which  we  proved  above,  and  therefore  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  that  their  minds  were  so  superintended  in  writing 
not  only  those  historical  facts  which  they  mention,  but  likewise 
those  messages  which  many  of  them  declare  they  received  from 
God,  as  that  they  should  be  preserved  at  least  from  all  material 
mistakes,  which  would  have  brought  a  disgrace  upon  those 
messages  which  in  the  name  of  God  they  delivered,  and  so  have 
frustrated  the  design  of  them  ;  which  in  many  cases  could  not 
have  been  answered,  without  an  exact  transmission  of  them  to 
posterity,  as  several  of  those  predictions  referred  to  distant  and 
some  of  them  to  very  complicated  events,  and  contain  particu- 
lar circumstances,  which,  if  not  exactly  authentic,  must  have 
been  very  hazardous. 

§  6.  5.  Many  discourses  recorded  in  the  historical  parts  of 
these  writings,  as  delivered  by  others,  or  given  to  them  in  charge 
by  God,  were  so  long  and  so  circumstantial,  that  they  could 

•  HAULEY  on  Man,  voL  ii.  p.  88—90. 
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not  be  exactly  recorded  without  some  extraordinary  divine 
assistance  ;  and  some  of  the  most  important  of  them »  t.  e.  those 
relating  to  the  Messiah,  were  not  understood  by  the  prophets 
themselves  who  delivered  them,  1  Pet.  i.  10 — J  2.  and  conse* 
quently  ware  less  likely  to  be  remembered  with  such  exactness, 
as  according  to^.  5.  was  necessary.    . 

§  7.  6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  persons  of  such  eminent 
stations  and  piety,  and  so  intimately  conversant  with  the 
prophets  Haggai,  Zechariah^  and  Malachiy  that  we  may  reaso- 
nably believe  that  proper  assistances,  either  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary, as  the  case  required,  would  be  given  them  in  their 
writings. 

§  8.  7.  Though  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Ti/^fg-^^,  Ruth,  and 
Kings,  Chronicksy  Either,  and  Job,  should  be  allowed  to  be 
unknown,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  they  were  some  of 
those  holy  and  prophetic  men  with  which  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
did  so  much  abound  ;  and  that  what  was  said  under  the  preced- 
ing steps  may  with  considerable  probability  be  applied  to  them, 
at  least  in  some  degree. 

§9.8.  The  provision  that  was  made  for  conducting  the 
Jewish  people  by  divine  oracles,  given,  though  we  know  not 
particularly,  how  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  by  prophets 
raised  up  in  almost  every  age,  makes  it  highly  probable,  that 
those  who  were  providentally  employed  in  transmitting  tp  us  the 
history  of  that  nation,  would  have  some  peculiar  as^stance 
greater  than  could  (cat.  par.)  be  expected  in  other  writers. 

§  10.  9.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  from  surveying  the 
particular  characters  and  circumstances  of  the  authors  of  the 
nrious  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  comparison  with  the 
genius  of  that  dispensation  under  which  they  lived  and  wrote, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  they  were  under  a  superintendent 
inspiration. 

§  11.  10.  Though  it  be  extremely  diiEcult  to  conclude  from 
any  excellency  in  the  stile  and  manner  of  writing,  that  a  book 
is  divinely  inspired,  and  especially  that  there  is  that  superin- 
tendency  over  the  whole  of  it ;  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  that 
iothe  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New,  there 
are  such  important  truths,  such  sublime  figures,  and  such  majes- 
tic and  pathetic  expressions,  as  can  hardly  be  equalled  any 
where  else,  and  which  appear  so  worthy  of  God,  as  to  give  some 
degree  of  additional  weight  to  the  other  arguments  brought 
upon  this  head*.  Comp.  Lect.  137.  §  4. 

iMcBoulCgBfcw*.!?.  p.  1J9-157.  |        BOYix'i  StUe  ofSoi]*.  p.  T'-lft 
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§  12.  n.  The  ancient  Jews  had  a  tradition  among  them, 
that  these  books  were  written  by  divine  inspiration  ;  and  tbere« 
fore  received  th&mdA  canonical^  i.  ^.  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  man- 
ners'. 

§  13.  12.  The  grand  argument  of  all  is,  that  Christ  and 
his  apostles  were  so  far  from  accusing  the  Jews  of  superstition, 
in  the  regard  which  they  paid  to  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
menty  or  from  charging  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  whoaa 
Christ  on  all  proper  occasions  censured  so  freely  with  having 
introduced  into  the  sacred  volume  mere  human  compositions  ; 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  not  only  recommend  the  diligent  and 
constant  perusal  of  them,  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men^ 
eternal  happiness,  but  speak  of  them  as  divine  oracles,  and  as 
written  by  an  extraordinary  influence  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon 
the  minds  of  the  authors.  Vid.  J0hn  v.  39.  x.  35.  Mark  xii. 
94.  Mati,  iv.  4,  7^  10.  v.  17,  18.  xxi.  42.  xxii.  29»  31, 43.  xxiv. 
16.  xxvi.  54,  *6.  ZttAei.67,  69,70.  x.  26,  27.  xvi.  31.  Misir. 
d5.  xvii.  \l.  xviii.24 — 28.  Jiom.  iii.  2.  xv.  4.  xvi.  26.  Gal,  iii.  8< 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  18.  2  7Vw.  iii.  ;4 — 17.  James  iu  8.  iv.  5.  1  Pel 
i.  10 — 12.  2  Pet.  i.  J9 — ?1.  To  this  list  may  be  added  many 
other  places,  on  the  whole  ipofre  than  fiye  hundred,  in  which 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  ^ew  Te^tfimer^t  qi^ote  and  argue  from 
those  of  tb^  Old,  in  such  a  manner  as  they  would  not  surely  hav< 
done,  if  they  had  apprehended  there  >vere  roo|n  to  fdledge 
that  it  contained  at  least  a  mixture  of  what  w^s  spurious  aoc 
lof  no  authority^. 

§  14. 13.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  books  written  b} 
such  persons,  under  such  a  dispensation,  and  in  spch  ^  mannei 
as  has  been  described,  received  with  such  unanimous  regard  by 
the  Jewish  church,  and  recommended  in  such  a  manner  l>y  Christ 
tind  his  apostles,  were  written  by  a  superinteudent  inspiration^, 
5.  E.  D. 

§  15.  Comparing  this  with  LecL  188.  §  16,  &c.  it  appears, 
that  the  whole  scripture^  received  by  the  Reformed  is  divinely 
inspired. 

§  16.  From  hence  it  will  further  follow,  that  in  all  oui 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  and  the  genius  and 
design  of  the  christian  dispensation,  the  scripture  will  be  our 
surest  rule,  and  no  merely  human  composures  are  to  be  re- 
ceived with  an  equal  degree  of  regard*^. 

1  Jonspii.  contr.  Ap.  L  L  p.  1036.  CoL— 1333.  |        ram.  Expos.  voL  iii.  Append,  Nqw  iii.  Poift 
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§  17.  From  comparing  the  demonstration  of  this  proposi- 
tion with  that  given,  Prop.  1 1 6.  it  will  appear,  that  the  proof  we 
liave  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament,  is  on  the  whole 
considerably  greater  than  that  which  we  hare  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Oidy  if  from  thence  we  substract  that  grand  argument 
wbicb  arises  from  the  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But 
setting  that  aside,  there  will  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  the  in** 
spiration  of  those  books,  on  which  the  proof  of  Christianity  most 
immediately  depends;  since  that  generally  follows  from  the 
truth  of  the  historical  part  of  those  books,  and  of  their  genuine- 
ness, which  was  before  confirmed ;  for  the  prophets  assert  it 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  God  gave  them  such  and  such  revcla« 
tions. 

§  IS.  From  §  13.  we  may  certainly  infer,  that  for  any  to 
pretend  to  exalt  the  character  of  Christ  and  of  Paul  as  divine 
teachers,  while  at  the  same  time  they  pour  contempt  upon  the 
Jewish  institutions  as  a  foolish  and  impious  forgery,  is  a  noto- 
rious contmdiction  and  absurdity :  and  common  sense  will  teach 
us,  that  such  authors,  whatever  they  may  profess,  do  equally 
intend  the  subversion  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New*. 

§  19.  Schol.  1 .  We  do  readily  allow,  that  there  was  a  great 
variety  in  the  degree  of  inspiration  in  the  different  books  and 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament :  there  is  great  reason  to  believe 
that  the  prophecies  were  written  by  an  inspiration  of  suggestion; 
for  many  of  them  were  so  circumstantial,  and  the  particular  ex- 
pressions of  them  so  important,  that  we  cannot  imagine  that  God 
rerealed  only  to  his  servants  some  general  thoughts,  v.  g.  that 
Babylon  should  be  destroj-ed,  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  the  like, 
leaving  them  to  enlarge  upon  it  as  they  thought  fit,  for  then 
they  might  easily  have  fallen  into  certain  expressions,  which  not 
being  exactly  answered  might  have  brought  a  reflection  upon 
the  truth  of  the  whole.     Nevertheless,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
in  these  suggestions,  God  might  sometimes,  and  in  less  critical 
and  important  circumstances,  leave  them  to  follow  their  own 
Way  of  conception  and  expression,  to  such  a  degree  as  might 
occasion  such  a  variety  of  style  as  critics  justly  remark  in  dif- 
ferent books  **. 

§  20.  The  arguments  used  LecL  139.  §  1.  to  prove  the  in- 
•piration  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  a  plenary  superinten- 
<lency,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  applied  to  the  Old^  as  we 

1  Ici.  FtIc*.  iikt  I.  V.  a/1  An.  lb  Five  Leu.  on  iMpir.  p.  ^^— W. 
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before  observed :  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine,  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  would  have  spoken  of  it  in  such  high  strains,  if  there 
bad  been  a  mixture  of  error  and  falshood  with  the  great  and 
important  truths  it  contained :  nevertheless  there  are  so  many 
arguments  brought  against  the  plenary  inspiration  of  these 
books,  from  the  supposed  absurdities,  immoralities,  and  con- 
tradictions to  be  found  in  them,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  of  them  a  more  particular  consideration  in  the  following 
propositions. 


LECT.  CXLIV. 
The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Creation. 

§  1 .  Prop.  JL  O  enumerate  and  vindicate  some  of  the  principal 
of  those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  objected 
against  as  absurd* 

§  2.  Sol.  Sect.  I.  Ma^y  absurdities  are  charged  upon  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creaticn :  v.  g.  the  making  light  before 
the  sun  ;  the  dividing  the  water  above  and  below  the  firmament 
by  an  imaginary  solid  partition,  and  the  making  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  in  one  day  :  not  here  to  mention  the^  objection  which 
is  brought  against  the  descent  of  the  whole  human  race  from  ^ 
one  pair. 

§  3.  To  this  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  answers  in  his  Theory 
by  rutting  the  knot ;  and  maintains  that  this  account  was  mere- 
ly B,fabley  though  according  to  his  own  representation  of  it,  a 
fable  too  absurd  for  a  wise  man,  and  much  more  for  an  inspired 
person  to  have  thrown  together ;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 
late  controversy  with  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  declared  him- 
self strongly  in  the  same  sentiments. — But  there  can  surely  be 
no  reason  to  believe  this,  since  Moses  never  tells  us  where  his 
fable  ends  and  where  his  true  history  begins;  especially  consi* 
dering  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  refer  to  the  story  of  the  crea- 
tion and  that  of  the  fall,  (which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
it,  and  treated  by  Burnet  as  a  tale  equally  absurd)  not  as  an 
allegory  J  but  a  true  history^  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  xi.  3.  1  Cor.  xv.  45. 
Matt,  xix.  4,  5.  1  Tim.  ii.  13, 14.  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9.  and  it  is  very 
harsh  to  suppose  that  God  would  so  solemnly  from  mount  Sinai 
make  the  circumstance  of  a  fable  tlie  foundation  of  the  fourth 
commandment,  Ex.  xx.  11.  Heb.  iv.  3,  4'. 

•  BURM.  ArchaeologM,  1.  ii.  c.  tK»,iz.  p.  40^-4^ 
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§  4.  Dr.  David  Jennings,  in  a  very  ingenious  discourse 
oo  this  subject,  supposes  that  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  created 
1>efore  the  earth,  and  that  the  production  of  light  mentioned  aa 
the  work  of  the  first  day,  was  only  giving  the  earth  its  diurnal 
motion^  expressed,  as  he  understands  it,  by  *^  the  Spirit  of  God 
moving,"  not  **  upon  the  face  of  the  water,'*  but  moving  the 
Jacc  of  the  deep^  i.  e.  the  surface  of  the  unenlightened  hemi- 
sphere ;   which  might  be  called  deep^  either  as  remote  from  the 
sun,  or  in  a  more  fluid  state  than  that  hemisphere  which  might 
have  been  turned  towards  it,  and  thereby  dried  and  crusted;  ' 
(which  last  by  the  way  seems  ill  to  agree  with  Gen.  i.  9,  10. 
Psal.  civ.  6 — 9.)  He  supposes  that  on  \\\q  fourth  day  God  gave 
the  earth  its  annual  motion,  and  thereby  appointed  those  lumi- 
naries of  heaven,  before  created  and  before  visible,  to  be  for 
signs  and  seasons  and  days  and  years ;  so  that  as  the  sun  did  in 
another  manner  than  before  rule  aver  the  day^  making  it  un- 
equal in  diflPerent  seasons,  ficc.  the  moo/n  did  with  correspondent 
variety  rule  over  the  night  and  the  stars. — But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected to  this  scheme, 

§  5.  1.  That  such  an  interpretation  offers  great  violence  to 
several  phrases  in  the  history,  v.  g.  God's  moving  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  his  saying,  *•  let  there  be  light,"  his  making  two 
lights,  and  setting  them  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  ap- 
pointing them  to  have  dominion  over  the  day  and  over  the 
night:  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  moon  could  not  with 
any  tolerable  propriety  be  said  to  begin  to  have  dominion  over 
tbe  stars,  when  that  little  alteration  was  made  in  her  course, 
which  the  annual  motion  added  to  the  diurnal  occasions. 

§  6.  2«  I'hat  the  diurnal  and  annual  motion  of  the  earth 

ieiDg  each,  if  not  both  together,  impressed  in  a  moment,  would 

liardly  be  described  as  each  of  them  the  work  of  a  distinct  day, 

tt  the  latter  especially  must  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  for  it  would 

be  Tery  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  when  it  is  said  God  made 

ihc  skm  and  moon^  that  clause  should  import  the  creation  and 

fbmuition  of  the  moon^  and  only  the  alteration  of  the  earth's 

ikiotton  with  regard  to  the  sun:  not  to  insist  upon  it, 

§  7.  3.  That  if  the  laws  of  gravity  took  place,  a  projectile 
force  must  always  have  been  necessary,  to  prevent  the  centri- 
petal from  prevaiUng  so  far  as  to  draw  the  earth  into  the  sun  *. 

§  8.  Mr.  Whiston  supposes  the  Mosaic  story  to  have  been 
a  kind  c^  journal,  of  what  would  have  appeared  to  the  eye  of  a 

a  Jum.  Append,  to  his  AitioiioiDy. 
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spectator  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  interprets  the  mak^ 
ing  of  the  sun,  tnooUi  and  stars,  to  have  been  only  the  gradual 
clearing  of  the  atmosphere  of  that  cornet^  of  which,  according  to 
his  hypothesis,  the  earth  was  made;  this  defalcation  beginning 
thejJr^/day,  produced  some  light,  and  increasing  to  the/wir/A, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  then  became  visible  and  distint:t*  But 
this  seems  to  be  connected  with  that  very  absurd  part  of  his 
theory,  which  supposes  that  the  earth  had  at  first  no  diurnal 
motion,  but  that  it  was  impressed  by  the  comet  which  occasion- 
ed the  deluge ;  otherwise  we  can  never  imagine,  that  the  sun, 
tnoon  and  stars,  bodies  of  such  different  degrees  of  magnitude 
and  light,  would  have  become  visible  the  same  natural  day  *. 

§  9.  It  seems  therefore  that  the  most  pr<jbable  hypothesis 
is  that  of  Dr.  Nichols  ;  who  supposes  first,  a  chaotic  state  of 
the  whole  solar  system ;  then,  a  separation  of  the  grosser  par- 
ticles of  matter,  of  wliicli  the  primary  and  secondar}''  planets 
were  to  consist ;  from  whence  it  would  follow,  that  the  luminous 
particles  before  blended  and  entangled  with  these  would  acquire 
a  greater  lustre,  which  he  supposes  the  creation  of  light  in  its 
tnost  imperfect  state.  By  the  waters  ah(we  the  firmament  he 
understands  the  atmospheres  or  sejis  of  the  planets^  though  they 
may  mean  no  aiore  than  vapours  floating  in  the  expanse  of  the 
air,  as  the  original  word  y>p"|  signifies.  On  the Jourth  day,  he 
supposes  the  luminous  particles,  before  more  equally  dispersed, 
were  gathered  in  one  central  body ;  whereby  the  little  planet 
near  us  became,  by  the  reflection  of  its  rays,  a  moon;  which, 
Wing  the  most  considerable  of  the  nocturnal  luminaries,  might 
by  a  beautiful  figure  be  said  to  rule  over  the  night  and  the  stars, 
allowing  it  very  probable  that  the  fixed  stars,  and  planetary 
'systems  which  may  possibly  attend  them,  were  created  before. 
It  may  possibly  be  objected  against  this  hypothesis,  that  at  this 
tate  there  would  be  no  distinction  between  day  and  night  before 
the  fourth  day ;  since  this  imperfect  luminous  matter  equally 
diffused  on  every  side  would  give  the  whole  terrestial  globe  %, 
Icind  of  equable  and  universal  twilight.  It  would  therefore  be 
an  improvem(!nt  upon  the  hypothesis,  to  suppose  that  the 
luminous  particles  were  from  the  first  gradually  turning  towards 
the  centre,  though  not  united  in  it ;  the  consequence  of  which 
would  be,  that  the  hemisphere  nearest  the  centre  would  then  be 
lighter  than  the  other.  Bishop  Patrick  thinks  a  luminous  mass 
distinct  from  the  sun,  and  nearer  the  earth,  was  first  formed, 

a  Whist.  X]ic«»ry,  pras.  p.  3-33.  |       IDwaads'b  £zeiuUtA<i  No.  i.  p.  I— 85. 
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wbichoD  the  fourth  day  was  perhaps  with  some  alteration  to  us 
unknown  changed  into  the  sun*. 

§  10.  The  chief  objection  against  this  scheme  is,  that  it 
does  not  naturally  ofler  itself  to  the  mind  from  reading  the 
Mosaic  account.  But  it  may  be  replied,  it  is  sufficient  if  by  any 
interpretation  it  can  be  shewn  that  it  might  possibly  have  been 
true:  and  it  would  appear  an  argument  of  great  wisdom  in 
Mmcs,  or  indeed  of  extraordinary  divine  direction,  for  him,  pre- 
poiBessed  as  he  probably  was  in  favour  of  the  vulgar  hypothesis, 
to  give  such  an  account  of  the  creation,  as  should  neither  direct- 
ly assert  it,  nor  yet  so  much  shock  it,  as  to  throw  the  minds  of 
ignorant  and  unlearned  men  into  speculations,  which  might  have 
been  detrimental  to  his  grand  design  of  confirming  them  in  the 
belief  of  one  almighty  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  so  pre- 
serving them  from  idolatry. 

§  11.  On  the  whole,  supposing  that  none  of  these  hypo- 
theses should  be  satisfactory  ;  the  objection  pretends  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  God  did  not  observe  such  a  proportion  as  we 
sbuld  have  expected  in  some  of  his  works:  but  it  ill  becomes 
ttsto  limit  bim  in  such  a  circumstance ;  especially  as  we  know 
not  certainly  what  great  ends  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world 
might  be  answered  by  a  deviation  from  it  ^  *. 


LECT.  cxr.v. 

Tkc  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall— The  Sentence  pronounced  on 
Eve— The  Deluge. 

S 1.  Sect.  II.  AT  is  said  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall 
*  absurd ;  not  only  as  it  represents  God  as  suspending  the 
^ppiness  of  mankind  on  so  indifferent  a  circumstance  as  his 
Cttiog  the  fruit;  but  also  supposes  a  brute  to  speak,  and  yet 

J  f ATiiCK  on  Cen.  I.  S— 15.  I  Univ.  HvA.  voL  I.  p.  36-^  IbL 

»  JlCHOuj**  ConL  rol  L  p.  90—126.  Ed.  12nio.  |  Clayi  OS's  Vind.  of  the  Old  Tot  p.  4—6. 

Tat  Lost  Scheme,  c.  iv.  or  WAiiON*i  Colkct  |  J  ACKSON'k  Cbnm.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  I— !«. 
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*  The  MomJc  accooni  of  the  creation  is  particulariy  considered  and  vindi- 
^>(ed,  in  **  Mmcs  and  Boiinbroke  :  a  dialogue,  in  the  manner  of  the  Right  Hon. 
**♦•♦»»,  author  of  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  by  Samuel  Py«,  M.  D.  Tbu 
^oik  was  printed  in  1763.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  collection  of  tracts,  entitled, 
**  Comnientarief  and  Efsajrt  published  by  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Knoivledge 
^  tlie  Scriptures,"  are  Critical  notef  on  the  fint  nineteen  vencs  of  the  fint  chapter 
^  Genesis,"  p.  S3— ^3.  These  notes  are  underKtood  to  hiure  ^ceu  written  by  the 
<^(itcd Irifth  philoigplier,  Richard  Kirwa.v,  £k}.    K. 
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Eve  to  have  taken  no  alarm  at  it,  and  out  of  regard  to  what 
such  a  creature  said  to  have  violated  the  divine  coaunand,  and 
to  have  been  guilty  of  a  weakness,  when  ia  the  perfection  at 
human  nature,  of  which  few  of  her  descendants  in  the  present 
degeneracy  of  it  would  be  capable. 

§  2.  ^ns.  As  for  the  offence  in  question,  it  may  be  shewn 
elsewheire,  that  how  light  soever  it  might  be  in  itself,  there 
were  circumstances  of  most  enormous  aggravation  attending  it, 
which  might  abundantly  justify  God  in  the  punishment  inflicted 
upon  account  of  it. — As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  objection,  which 
is  indeed  the  chief  difficulty,  some  (with  Abarbinel)  have  re- 
plied, that  the  serpent  only  spoke  by  his  actions^  eating  the  fruit 
in  the  presence  of  Eve  and  seeming  rather  refreshed  and  animat- 
ed than  injured  by  it.  But  we  wave  this ;  nor  do  we  chuse  to 
uay  with  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  that  she  took  the  serpent  for  a  wise 
though  fallen  angelj  who  might  know  more  of  the  nature  of 
this  new  formed  world  than  she,  and  could  have  no  principle  oi 
enmity  against  her,  to  lead  him  to  wish  her  destruction.  Nei- 
ther do  we  say  with  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  at  Boyle's  Lectures, 
(afler  Tennison)  that  she  took  him  for  some  attendant  spirit 
sent  from  God  to  revoke  the  prohibition  before  given.  It  seems 
more  probable,  that  the  fact  might  be,  as  it  is  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  Milton,  i.  e.  that  the  serpent,  being  actuated  by  an 
evil  spirit,  might  pretend  to  have  gained  reason  and  speech  by 
that  fruit,  and  from  thence  might  infer  with  some  plausible  ap- 
pearance of  argument,  that  if  it  was  capable  of  producing  so 
wonderful  a  change  in  him,  it  might  exalt  the  human  nature 
even  to  divinity.     Compare  2  Cor.  xi.  3.  and  Rev.  xx.  2\ 

§  3.  Sect.  III.  Others  have  objected  against  the  serUenci 
pronounced  on  Eve  and  the  serpent  as  absurd ;  seeing  the  wo- 
man could  not  but  with  pain  bring  forth,  nor  the  serpent  gc 
otherwise  than  upon  his  breast,  nor  indeed  be  justly  punished 
at  all  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  only  the  innocent  instrument 

As  to  what  relates  to  the  woman^s  bringing  forth,  we  answer. 

§  4.  1 .  That  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  some  altera- 
tion might  be  made  in  the  structure  of  the  womb  on  that  occa^ 
sion  ;  perhaps  a  small  alteration  might  suffice,  considering  witl 
how  little  difficulty  most  women  in  hot  countries  go  througl 
their  labour:  or 
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§  5.  2.  God,  knowing  the  fall  would  happen,  might  con- 
stitute things  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  a  fallen  state,  when  the 
event  was  not  to  take  place  till  after  sin  was  committed  ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  as  to  other  instances,  v.  g.  the  da- 
mage done  by  poisonous  and  voracious  animals,  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  tempests,  &c. 

§  6.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection  which  relates  to  the 
serpent,  it  is  probable  his  form  might  be  considerably  changed, 
perhaps  from  that  of  a  winged  animal :  and  as  this  would  be  the 
means  of  confirming  the  faith  of  the  penitents  in  their  expected 
victory  over  the  great  enemy,  (of  which  it  was  indeed  a  kind  of 
miraculous  attestation,)  and  of  mortifying  that  evil  spirit  whose 
organ  the  serpent  had  been,  there  could  be  no  injustice  in  this, 
nor  indeed  any  cruelt}- ;  for  beasts  being  designed  for  the  use  of 
men,  we  may  as  well  grant,  that  one  species  might  be  debased 
to  a  lower  kind  of  life  for  his  instruction  and  comfort,  as  that 
such  multitudes  of  individuals  should  be  daily  sacrificed  to  his 
support  ^ 

§  7.  Sect.  IV.  It  is  objected,  that  the  Deluge  could  not 
possibly  have  been  unioersal,  because  no  stock  of  water  could 
be  fonnd  sufficient  to  over-flow  the  earth  to  such  a  degree  as 
Moses  has  represented. 

§  8.  To  this  we  chuse  not  to  answer,  by  denying  the  uni- 
versality of  the  deluge,  as  many  have  done,  the  words  of  Moses 
lieing  so  express,  Gen.  vi.  12,  13, 17.  vii.  4,  19 — 23.  and  indeed 
if  it  were  not  universal,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  an 
«rk  to  preserve  a  race  of  men  and  beasts :  To  which  we  may 
aKld,  that  the  animal  and  vegetable /oj^ib  dug  up  in  all  parts 
^  the  world,  are  demonstrative  proofs  that  the  deluge  extended 
over  the  whole  earth :  and  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  but  this 
number  of  mankind,  considering  their  longevity,  would  by 
that  time  have  been  abundantly  sufficient  to  people  the  earth. 
We  therefore  rather  reply,  by  observing,  that  though  thequan- 
tity  of  water  which  could  naturally  be  furnished  by  rain  should 
indeed  be  allowed  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  yet  it  is  possible, 
according  to  Dr.  Burnet's  scheme,  that  part  of  the  outward 
crust  of  the  earth  might  be  broken,  and  fail  into  the  abyss y  which 
might  by  that  means  be  thrown  up  and  dashed  abroad  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  overflow  the  highest  mountains,  which  he  thinks 
then  first  raised.     Others,  as  Mr.  Whiston,  suppose  a  comet 
(which  his  antagonist  Dr.  Keil  was  compelled  by  his  arguments , 
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to  acknowledge,  did  probably  pass  near  the  earth  at  that  time) 
might  overwhelm  it  by  its  atmosphere. — Others  endeavour  to 
account  for  it,  by  supposing  the  centre  of  gravity  was  changed, 
or  that  the  waters  of  the  abyss  were  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
drawn  up  on  this  occasion. — But  if  none  of  these  hypotheses  be 
admitted,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  a  ntiracti/^^ia pro- 
duction of  water,  or  a  miraculous  removal  of  it:  since  it  is  most 
certain,  if  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  be  credible,  (as  we 
have  before  proved)  miracles  have  been  often  wrought  upon 
much  less  important  occasions  *^. 


LECT.  CXLVI. 

0/ Noah's  Ark  and  the  Rainbow— The  Original  of  the  Blacks^ 
The  Peopling  of  America — Confusion  of  Tongues — The 
Assyrian  Empire^  Kc. 


§  1.  Sect.  V.  JLT  is  further  objected,  that  an  ark  of  such  dU 
mensions  as  Noah's^  could  not  hold  creatures  of  all  species,  and 
the  stock  of  provision  for  a  whole  year,  which  yet  the  history 
asserts.     To  this  it  is  answered, 

§  2.  1 .  That  we  do  not  certainly  know  the  exact  length 
of  the  cubitf  by  which  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  are  compat* 
ed:  but 

§  3.  2.  Many  critics  have  shewn,  that  on  the  common  coni^ 
putation  of  the  cubit,  the  ark  being  150  yards  long,  251  broad, 
and  15  high,  was  at  least  as  large  as  one  of  our  first Vate  men  of 
war  ;  nay,  some  say,  as  large  as  five  of  them  :  and  they  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  if  it  were  so,  that  it  might  contain  both 
the  animals  and  their  provision.  The  controversy  is  too  large 
and  nice  to  be  represented  here,  but  may  be  seen  in  a  good  ab» 
■tract  in  Wells's  Geog.  of  the  Old  Test.  vol.  i.  p.  69 — ^91. 
Saurin's  Diss.  vol.  i.  p.  86 — 92.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  103, 104. 
Calmet's  Diet.  Article,  Ark.  Hallet  on  Heb,  xi.  7.  Wilkin's 


a  1h;RVtT^  Theory,  vol.  i.  I.  i.  c  ii,  Hi.  p.  ](V^ 
46.  c.  Ti.  p.  Ii9— 102. 
Whiit.  Theory,  p.:J76— 400. 
Kbil*!  exam,  of  Bum.  and  Whist,  p.  38—34* 

177,178,202. 
SAUBiN*ft  Dia.  vol.  i.  p.  95—1 10. 
CLAYTON'k  Vind.of  Script,  p.  150. 
Rev.  exam.  vol.  i.  Diss.  x.  p.  171,  &c. 


Nicv.  Confer,  vol.  ii.  p.  184»  4trc. 

Edw.  Exercitat.  No.  H.  p.t^  l^c. 

Univ.  Hiat.  voL  i.  p.  95— tul 

RAY*s3Di9C.No.ti. 

Encydop.  Bnt  Art  Deluce,  f  %^a 

Haktlby  on  Man,  vol.  u.  p.  lOS. 

Lb  CLKSCii  Dm.  No.  v. , 


♦  In  the  fifty  seventh  volume  of  the  transactioQS  of  the  Royal  Society,  N©.  ir. 
is  a  paper  by  Edward  King,  Esq.  entitled,  "  An  attempt  to  Account  for  tbe  Vm» 
venalDelugc."    K. 
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Seal  Charact.  part  ii«  c.  v.  §  6.  7.  p.  162 — 168.  Stillingf. 
Orig.  Sac.  1.  iii.  c.  iv.  ^  7.  p.  551,  552.  Encyclopsed.  Brit.  Ar- 
ticicy  Ark.  Chambers's  Diet.  Ditto  Rees's  Cyclop&d.  Ditto 
Hartley  on  Man,  vol.  ii.  p.  106. 

§  4.  Sect.  VI.  Seeing  the  rainbow  appears  a  phsnomenon 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  nature  of  light,  and  the  form  and 
Ktuation  of  drops  of  falling  rain,  it  is  represented  as  an  absur- 
dity, that  Mascs  speaks  of  it  as  created  after  the  flood^  and  as 
the  sign  of  a  covenant  then  made. 

§  5.  To  this  Dr.  Burnet  answers,  by  supposing  that  no 

rain  fell  before  the  flood  :  Mr.  Whiston,  by  saying  there  were 

no  such  heavy  showers  as  are  requisite  to  the  producing  this 

phaenomenon  ;  but  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  believe,  that 

God  took  a  phaenomenon  before  appearing,  and  appropriated 

it  to  a  particular  use,  directing  that  it  should  be  considered  as 

his  bow  ;  and  that  when  men  saw  it,  they  should  recollect  and 

rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  he  had  given  them,  that  the  flood 

should  never  be  repeated  ;  and  accordingly,  the  original  of 

Gen.  iz.  14.  may  be  rendered,  and  when  I  bring  a  cloud  over 

the  earth,  and  the  bow  is  seen  in  the  cloud,  I  will  also  remem- 

ber  my  covenant'. 

§  6.  Sect.  VIL  It  is  further  objected,  that  as  the  Mosaic 
Kitory  supposes  all  mankind  descended  from  Noah,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  account  for  the  original  of  the  Blacks,  admitting 
Noah  and  bis  wife  to  have  been  white* 

§  7.  Mr.  Whiston  answers  this,  by  supposing  that  Ham 
wai  turned  black  upon  his  father's  curse,  as  according  to  him 
Cm  had  before  been.  But  if  Gen,  vi.  2.  is  to  be  understood 
as  it  probably  is  of  the  descendents  of  Seth,  and  the  daughters 
of  Cam,  that  supposition  is  directly  contrary  to  Moseses  account ; 
at  best  it  is  a  very  precarious  conjecture ;  and  it  seems  more 
probable,  that  the  heat  of  the  climate  should  have  produced 
that  change,  or  strength  of  imagination  in  some  pregnant 
^oman,  which  might  as  well  blacken  the  whole  skin  of  a  child, 
for  any  thing  we  can  perceive,  as  stain  some  particular  part  of 
its  body,  in  the  manner  which  it  is  plain  in  fact  it  often  does^*. 

WHirr.  agaiTMt  Coaint. 
MxDLEVtBTransL  of  Kolben's  Hkt.  of  tbe 

Ylottentots,  p.  55, 56. 
Nictr.  Conf.  vol.  i.  p.  137—143.    td.  12aKV 

p.  79,  &c.  OcU 
Univ.  lliat  vol.  i.  p.  47, 48. 
Harti  by  on  Man,  vol.  ii.   p.  109. 
Browne's  Vulfar  Erron,  B.  vi.c.  10, 11. 

*  Lord  Kaimi,  Hi  hti  prelimioary  discoune  to  his  «  Sketches  of  the  History  of 
'^i"  hat  coatendcd  ftr  tbe  origiiud  diTersity  of  maiikiod.    In  oppoidtm  to  tkit 

TOL.  V.  a 


>mcifOLt*tCoai:foLLp.79.  &cOct  Ed. 

wwtl^  Theory.  L  ii.  c  T.p.  319-^29. 

;*TBti.  Script  Vind.  p.  36--40. 

JlAiTiii<k  Granmaryp.  914- 

*  Birr.  Tbeory,  Liu.  c.  uL  p.  258, 259.  iWd. 

,Li».  ciiLp.  371. 

SAci.Di««.Li  D.  126—129. 
*  >i«U}iArB*s  Ooioea,  p.  51. 
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§  8.  Sect.  VIII.  The  peopling  America^  and  several  Islands^ 
in  which  mischievous,  terrestrial  animals  are  found,  though 
many  of  the  more  useful  were  entirely  wanting  when  they  were 
first  discovered  by  tlie  Europeans^  is  urged  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  universality  of  the  deluge^  and  therefore  the 
Credibility  of  the  Mosaic  history. 

§  9.  The  supposition  of  a  north-east  passage  for  men  might 
possibly  be  allowed  ;  but  how  those  wild  creatures  should  be 
brought  thither,  which  men  would  not  transport,  and  which 
cannot  subsist  in  a  cold  country,  must  remain  a  difficulty  which 
we  cannot  undertake  to  solve,  if  the  universality  of  the  deluge 
be  allowed  ;  for  that  there  should  have  been  so  vast  a  tract  of 
land  in  or  near  the  torrid  zone,  as  must  have  been  necessary 
for  the  joining  Africa  to  America^  and  that  it  is  now  sunk  in 
the  sea,  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  which  has  not  the  least  founda- 
tion in  history.  But  it  may  deserve  enquiry  how  far  it  is  an 
apparent  fact,  that  voracious  animals,  not  amphibious,  and 
living  only  in  hot  countries,  are  to  be  found  in  America.  It 
is  certain,  that  some,  to  whose  constitution  a  hot  climate  is  most 
suited,  will  live  in  a  colder,  and  sometimes  propagate  there  ; 
and  that  there  are  great  degrees  of  heat  in  the  summer-months 
to  a  great  heighth  of  northern  latitude  ;  which,  when  we 
consider  the  velocity  with  which  these  creatures  run,  may  ac- 
count for  their  travelling  to  some  places  where  there  might  be 
a  passage  by  water,  or  perhaps  a  passage  by  land,  though  since 
fallen  into  the  sea,  the  straights  of  which  are  well  known  to  be 
very  narrow,  where  North-America  comes  nearest  to  Tar- 
iaiy  *  *. 

§  10.  Sect.  IX.  The  confusion  of  languages  at  the  tcfwer 
of  Babel  is  represented  by  some  as  unnecessary,  seeing  a  diver- 
sity of  tongues  must  naturally  have  arisen  in  process  of  time. 
But  it  may  be  answered, 

a  WiTsn  Misc. Sac.  voL  ii.  Ex.  1  J.  i  26. Ex.  I        WHftT.  Theory, d.  V^ 
14.145.  Univ.Hntp  lOtvoi.1., 

K  icu.  Goof,  rol  i.  p.  133— 1J7, 1^—158.  Still.  Orif .  Sac  L  lu.  ciy.  1 4- 1>>  541-^54^ 

Ed.  12ino,  p.  ffl.  Oct  1        II  aRTLBY  on  Man,  voL  ii.  p.  1 10. 

fyttem,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Stanhopk  Smith,  an  American  genUeman,  hath 
pablished  <'  An  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Complexion  and  Figure  in  the 
Human  Species,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to  shew,  that  all  the  varieties  obsenrabla 
in  men  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for,  by  attending  to  nature  and  her  opera- 
tions, and  the  effects  produced  in  them  by  diversity  of  climate,  by  savage  and  aoeial 
life,  by  diet,  exercise,  and  manners  of  living.    K. 

^  Whence,  and  in  what  manner,  America  was  originally  peopled,  hat  been 
the  object  of  much  discussion.    A  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  may  be  aeen^ 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  America,    Recent  navigal 
and  discoveries  have  added  farther  confirmation  to  the  c^inion,  that  America 
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§11.1.  That  so  vast  a  diversity,  as  there  is  in  the  names  of 
the  most  common  things,  can  hardly  he  accounted  for  in  a 
matoral  way,  there  not  being  the  least  trace  of  any  one  common 
original  language. 

§  12.  2.  If  it  might  in  //m^  naturally  have  happened,  it 
cannot  from  thence  be  inferred,  that  a  miracle,  whereby  it 
should  instantaneously  have  been  brought  about  at  first,  was 
therefore  unworthy  of  God,  and  consequently  incredible. 

§  13.  Others  have  replied,    that  all   that  passed  at  the 

building  at  Bahel^  referred  to  in  this  objection,  was  only  a  di* 

vision  of  councils  and  sentiments ,  or  some  discord  in  affection ^ 

represented  by  dividing  their  speech^  whereas-they  were  before 

unanimous:  or  at  most,  some  disorder  miraculously  produced 

in  their  organs  of  speech,   in    consequence  of  which,  their 

language  would  be  unintelligible  to  each  other :  both  which 

opinions  the  learned  Vitringa  has  illustrated  at  large  ;  though 

there  does  not  seem  any  great  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 

them*. 

§  14.  Sect.  X.  Others  have  objected  the  impossibility  of 
raising  such  an  empire  as  the  Assyrian  is  said  to  have  been, 
within  1 50  years  after  Noah. 

§  15.  To  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  answers,  by  fixing  the 
date  of  the  Assyrian  empire  i  300  years  later;  and  Dr.  Winder 
has  taken  great  pains  to  prove,  that  the  account  we  have  of 
the  series  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  monarchs  is  very  precarious. 
Sir  Isaac*s  arguments  are  largely  considered  by  Dr.  Shuck- 
FoiD  ;  who  by  the  way  supposes  Noah  to  have  been  the  Fohi 
of  the  Chinese^  in  which  Mr.  Whiston  also  agrees  with  him. 
Others  make  the  distance  between  Noah  and  Nimrod  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  our  copies  of  the  Bible  represent  it. — 
It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  most  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
though  xhe  Assyrian  empire  was  very  ancient,  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary accounts,  which  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  give  us 
rf  the  greatness  of  it  under  Ninus  and  Semiramis^  are  ficti- 
tious, as  many  things  related  by  those  authors  undoubtedly  are  ^*. 


« tnn-orif.  Sac. L  iiL  c  ▼.§  2— 4. 

Shite r«iu>*8  Cooneo.  vuL  i.  p.  134— IV)- 

Bev. eum.  vidi  Cand.  ruL  ii.  p.  1U*>— 111. 

ymiMtAli  OUervat  L  i.  Din.  i.  c.  ix. 

Hah uv,  ibid.  p.  111. 

WaibIi  Dmc  No.  ii. 

UCLttc*!  Dm.  No.  ri. 

lepQb.or  Lett.  tol.  iii.  p.  1 19,  fcc. 
•  "liTT.  Chroool.  c.  iu. 


WiiisT.  Rem.  on  Newt. 

SHt'CKP.  Conf.  VOL  ii.  Pre€  n.  23—53. 

STI  i.L.  Orif .  Sac  L  iii.  c.  i v.  |  9. 

Cumh.  Orif.  Gent  ^^  .^ 

Winder^  Hi«t  of  Knowl.  voLii.  p.  6&— 68, 

5W6— 299. 
WHiir.  Theory,  p.  137—14'. 
Jackson's  Chronology. 
Vind. p 


Watekl.  Scnin.  Vind.  p.  40. 

Peopled,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  north  eastern  extremities  of  Asia,  and  the  north 
^eUofEuropc.     K. 

*  The  account!  of  Herodotus,  though  he  was  probably  much  mistaken,  are 
^  MPMaat  to  shturd  and  extravagant  as  those  of  Ctesiai. 

Q2 
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§  16.  Sect.  XI.  It  is  urged,  that  such  a  number  of  inhabi 
ianiSj  as  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  couh 
not  possibly  have  been  supported  there,  viz.  a  million  and  abal 
of  fighting  men,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  19.  1  Chran.  xxi.  5.  nor  such  ; 
stock  of  cattle  be  furnished  out  there,  as  are  said  to  have  beei 
sacrificed,  especially  by  Solomon  at  thededication  of  the  temple 
vim.  an  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  sheep  and  twenty-tw( 
thousand  oxen,  1  Kings  viii.  63.-^To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  numbers,  it  is  to  be  ascriba 
to  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  the  soil ;  to  which  it  ma; 
be  added,  that  as  some  neighbouring  princes,  who  bad  beej 
subdued  by  Daxnd^  paid  their  tribute  in  cattle^  they  might  fur 
nish  out  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  referred  to*.  See  2  King 
iii.  4. 

§  17.  Sect*  XII.  It  is  urged  as  an  impossibility,  tfaa 
David,  notwithstanding  all  his  conquests,  should  be  able  t 
amass  those  vast  treasures  mentioned,  1  Chron.  xxix.  4  &  1 
which  are  computed  by  Le  Clerc  at  eight  hundred  milium 
sterling,  a  sum,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  all  the  gold  of  al 
the  princes  upon  earth  put  together.  To  this  it  is  an 
swered, 

§  1 S.  1 .  That  the  value  of  gold  not  being  then  so  great  witl 
respect  to  silver  as  it  now  is,  their  wealth  is  not  to  be  estimate 
merely  by  the  quantity  of  gold  which  they  had  ;  and  on  thi 
principle  Mr.  Whiston  reduces  the  gold  to  less  than  one  ienii 
of  the  common  computation  ;  supposing  its  value  to  silver  a 
their  specific  gravities,  i.  e.  19  :  M,  whereas  the  former  make 
it  16  :  1. 

§  19.  2.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  great  quantityc 
the  gold  then  used  has  long  ago  been  destroyed  and  lost:  yet  i 
must  be  owned  that  more  gold  has  probably  been  dog  out  g 
the  mines  in  America  in  one  year,  than  can  wear  out  in  man; 
ages  :  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  much  may  have  been  buried 
and  so  have  perished. 

§  20.  3.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  th 
principles  on  which  the  xtHnrih  of  those  talents  is  computed  ;  a 
appears  from  the  different  accounts  which  learned  men  giv 
of  it ;  and  possibly  the  word  talent  may  sometimes  be  put  fb 
wedge. 

§  21.  4.  That  as  numeral  letters  were  used  in  the  oldei 

a  Mauwd.  Trat.  p.  65, 66.  I        Unit.  HbL  toL  ii.  p.  386— 3H.  Oct 

USLAMYli  Life  of  Dtf .  ia  Loc.  | 
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copies  of  tbe  Hebrew  Bible,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  tran- 
scribers might  sometioies  mistake  tbem  ;  and  it  is  to  be  re« 
membered,  that  this  thought  may  also  be  applied  to  some  cer« 
tain  corUradictionSf  where  numbers  are  in  question. 

§  22.  As  to  that  part  of  the  objection,  which  relates  to  the 
impossibility  of  expending  those  treasures  upon  the  building 
described,  we  are  to  observe,  that  none  can  tell  the  curiosity  of 
the  carved  work,  the  height  of  wages  which  artists  would  demand 
of  so  rich  a  prince  as  Solomon  for  so  celebrated  a  building,  nor 
the  number  oi gems  which  might  be  used  in  some  of  the  orna- 
ments either  of  vestments  or  other  furniture,  1  Chron.  xxix.  2, 
8.  2Chron.'m.6.    SeeDELkHYhLi/eo/DavidK 

§  23.  Sect.  XIIL  As  to  the  objections  that  are  brought 
;igainst  some  accounts  of  miracles^  v.  g,  that  of  Balaam's  ass 
speaking,  the  exploits  of  Sampson^  Kc.  it  is  to  be  remembered 
in  general,  that  we  are  very  imperfect  judges  what  it  is  fit  for 
God  to  do  ;  and  various  things  said  by  good  commentators  on 
these  heads  are  well  worthy  of  being  considered.  Sampson^s 
foxes,  of  which  there  might  be  many  in  that  country,  might  be 
caught  by  others^  or  brought  to  him  by  miracle  ;  not  to  say, 
tbata  little  alteration  in  the  }M>th/J  of  the  word  CDbjfW  will  justify 
our  translating  it  sheaves ,  instead  of foxes^. 


LECT.  CXLVIL 

OJGods  Command  to  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  Son — The  Israel- 
ites borrowing  qf  the  Egyptians — The  Execution  of  the 
Canaanites — Children  suffering  for  their  Parents^  Kc. 

§  t.  X  O  enquire  into  and  vindicate  seyeral  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  charged  by  the  enemies  of  reve- 
^tion  as  immoralities. 

§  2.  Sect  I.  The  command  of  God  to  Abraham  tosacri- 
fice  his  own  son,  is  said  to  have  been  no  other  than  a  command 
toconunit  murder  in  its  most  horrid  form  and  circumstances.—- 


a  DODO.  Fam.  Exp.  tol.  ii.  |  IfiS.  p.  40S.   Mote 
(t)Ed.  1.       *^  ^ 

Li  Clsic^  Ecd.  Hist.  ProL  p^  99, 40. 
WHirr.  DeKrip.  of  the  Teinp.c.zHL 
HOM.  ISad,  L  xxin.  ver.  7S^SI. 


Chandlbr*s  Life  of  David, 
b  MSMOiRSof  Lit  VOL  i.  p.  43—45. 
JOKTlNHi  Diaseit.  p.  186. 
Patrick  in  Loc. 
B«owHi*i  Kd.  Med  p.  17. 
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Dr.  Warburton  has  taken  a  singular  method  of  removing  this 
diflSculty,  by  maintaining  that  the  command  was  merely  symbo- 
licalj  or  an  information  by  action^  instead  of  words,  of  the  great 
sacrifice  for  the  redemption  of  mankind,  given  at  the  earnest 
request  of  Abrahamj  who  longed  impatiently  to  see  Chrisfs 
day  \    John  viii.  56.   Compare  Heb.  xi.  19. 

§  3.  On  the  common  interpretation  it  may  be  replied,  that 
God,  as  the  great  Lord  of  life,  may,  whenever  he  pleases,  com- 
mand one  creature  to  be  the  instrument  of  death  to  another ; 
though  it  must  be  owned,  that  where  such  circumstances  as 
these  attended  the  trial,  there  would  have  been  great  reason  for 
Abraham  to  have  suspected  this  pretended  revelation  to  have 
been  a  delusion,  had  he  not  been  before  fully  and  certainly 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  God's  converse  with  him,  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  exclude  all  poss^Jility  of  mistake  **.  Vid. 
Led.  107.  §  18. 

§  4.  Sect.  IL  The  Israelites  borrowing,  by  the  divine 
command,  -vessels  of  the  Egyptians  upon  their  retreat  from 
Egyptj  which  they  never  intended  to  restore,  is  objected  as 
an  evident  act  of  injustice.      To  this  it  has  been  replied, 

§5.1.  That  the  word  bw2)  which  we  render  borrow^  may 
be  rendered,  demand^  and  so  their  vessels  might  be  required  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  labours  they  bad  for  so  many  years  given 
to  the  Egyptians,     Or, 

§  6.  2.  Had  they  intended  only  at  first  to  borrow  them,  the 
pursuit  of  the  Egyptians  afterwards,  with  an  intent  to  destroy 
them,  would  have  given  them  a  right  to  have  plundered  their 
country,  as  well  as  their  dead  bodies,  and  therefore  much  more 
evidently  to  retain  those  goods  of  theirs  already  in  their  bands'^. 

§  7.  Sect.  III.  The  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  on  the 
Canaanites  by  the  divine  command,  is  urged  as  an  act  of  the 
greatest  cruelty  and  injustice. — Some  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
tenuate this,  by  arguing  from  Deut.  xx.  10.  compared  with 
Josh.  xi.  19,  20.  that  conditions  of  peace  were  to  be  oflei^ 
,  them :  but  waving  that,  in  consideration  of  Deut.  vii.  1 ,  2,  5, 16. 
and  many  other  parallel  texts,  (compare  Deut.  xx.  15»  l&.Josh* 
ix.  6,  7,  24.)  it  may  with  greater  certainty  be  replied, 

§  8.  1.  That  God  as  their  offended  Creator  had  a  right  to 


a  WAtB.  Div.  Lcf.  ToLii.  p.  5B9-«S7.  Ed.  1. 
b  Crubb*s  Previous  Question. 

TiLLOTB.  Works,  vol.  ii.-  Serm.  it  p.  13—16. 

Rev.  exam,  with  Cand.  voL  ii.Diis.  viL  viii. 

Bavle>8  Diet  vol.  i.  p.  95.  Note  G,  H. 

H ALLEY'S  Immor.  otthe  Mor.  PhiL  p.  13— In. 

Lelamd  against  Morg-  voL  L  c  v.  p.  15>— 176. 

Chandixr  axainst  Morg.  put  L  17. 

Gftovg'i  Works,  voL  ii.i  & 
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Hopkins's  Works,  p.  195. 
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Waterl.  Scrip.  Vind.  Par  ii.  p.  9. 
Shuck  p.  Con.  voLii. 
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-their  forfeited  lives,  and  therefore  might  as  well  destroy  them 
and  their  posterity  by  the  sword  of  the  Israelites^  as  by  famine, 
pestilence,  fire  and  brimstone  rained  from  heaven,  or  any  other 
<:alamity  appearing  to  come  more  immediately  from  himself. 

§  9.  2.  The  wickedness  of  this  people,  especially  as  aggra* 

^vated  by  the  destruction  of  Sodem,  was  such  as  made  the  execu- 

tion  done  upon  them  an  useful  lesson  to  neighbouring  nations. 

Comp.  Gen.  xv.  16.  Lev.  xviii.  20 — 28.  Jude  i.  4—7.  Wisd. 

iLiu  3 — 7. 

§  10.  3.  That  the  miracles  wrought  in  favour  of  the  IsraeU 
itesy  not  only  at  their  coming  out  oi  Egypt ^  but  their  entrance 
on  Canaan  proved  that  they  were  indeed  commissioned  as  God^» 
executioners,  and  consequently  that  their  conduct  was  not  to 
"be  a  model  for  conquerors  in  ordinary  cases. 

§11.4.  That  there  was  a  peculiar  propriety  in  destroying 
those  sinners  by  the  sword  of  Israel ;   as  that  would  tend  to 
impress  the  Israelites  more  strongly  with  an  abhorrence  of  the 
idolatry  and  other   vices  of  those  nations,  and   consequently 
subserve  that  design  of  keeping  them  a  distinct  people  adher- 
ing to  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  which  was  so  gracious  to 
mankind  in  general,  as  well  as  to  them  in  particular. — After  all, 
had  any  among  the  Canaanites  surrendered  themselves  at  dis« 
cretion  to  the  God  of  Israel^  a  new  case  would  have  arisen  not 
expressly  provided  for  in  the  law,  in  which  it  is  probable  God» 
upon  being  consulted  by  Vrim  and  Thummim^  would  have 
spared  the  lives  of  such  penitents,  and  either  have  incorporated 
tbem  with  the  Israelites  by  circumcision,  or  have  ordered  them 
a  settlement  in  some  neighbouring  country,  as  the  family  of 
hhab  seems  to  have  had  *. 

§  12.  Sect.  IV.  The  punishing  cA/A/r^n  for  the  sins  of 
^t  parents  has  been  charged  as  injustice.    It  is  replied, 

§  13.  1.  That,  generally  speaking,  this  was  forbidden  to  the 
Jiraelitesy  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  Ezek.  xviii.  20.  excepting  the  singu- 
lar instance  mentioned,  Deut.  xiii.  12,  &c. 

§  14.  2.  That  the  general  threatening  in  the  second  com* 
^ndnient  may  only  amount  to*  a  'declaration,  that  idolatry 
sbooldbe  punished  with  judgments  which  should  affect  succeed- 
^g  generations,  as  captivity  and  war  would  certainly  do. 

§  15.  3.  That  in  particular  instances,  such  as  Josh*  vii.  24, 
25.  Numb.  xvi.  27 — 33.  and  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of 


/If *^'-  Coonect.  vol.  iii.  p.  43^-446.  I        LowiiAM*t  Hcb.  Gov.  p.  22()-«3I. 
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the  wicked  kings  by  a  divine  sentence,  the  terrible  executions 
customary  in  the  east  abated  something  of  the  horror  of  it ; 
and  where  innocent  children  were  concerned,  God  as  the  Lord 
of  all  might  make  them  recompence  in  a  future  state  :  and 
iirhen  we  consider  him  under  this  character,  and  remember  that 
we  are  to  judge  of  his  conduct  towards  any  creatures,  not  by 
what  befalls  them  in  this  life,  any  more  than  by  what  befalls 
them  in  any  particular  day  or  place  of  their  abode,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  objection  will  vanish  ;  which  seems  to  be  grounded 
on  this  obvious  mistake,  that  it  is  not  righteous  in  God  to  do, 
what  it  would  be  unjust  for  man  to  do  in  the  like  circumstances, 
forgetting  the  inBnite  difference  of  tho relation. 

§  16.  4.  It  is  so  plain  in  fact,  that  children  often  suffer  in 
their  constitutions,  and  sometimes  lose  their  lives  even  in  their 
infancy,  by  means  of  the  sins  of  parents  committed  before  such 
children  were  born ;  that  nothing  can  vindicate  the  apparent 
conduct  of  providence  in  such  instances,  but  such  principles  as 
will  likewise  vindicate  the  passages  of  scripture  here  under  con- 
sideration. 

^17.  Dr.  Warburton  has  a  peculiar  notion  on  this  sub* 
ject:  that  while  the  Israelites  were  under  an  equal  prooidencCf 
and  the  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  was  little  known, 
this  was  a  kind  of  additional  sanction  to  their  laws,  which  was 
afterwards  reversed  when  a  future  state  came  more  in  view^,  in 
the  declining  days  of  their  commonwealth.  But  perhaps  it 
might  rather  be  intended  as  an  oblique  insinuation  of  this  state; 
since  certainly  with  relation  to  individuals^  it  was  an  unequal 
providence.     Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  29 — 36  ■. 

§  18.  Sect.  V.  God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  in 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  threatens  to  do  it,  Ex.  vii.  3 — 5. 
is  further  charged  as  inconsistent  with  his  holiness  and  justice. 

§  19.  Ans.  1.  By  GoA^s  hardening  the  heart  of  any  person, 
we  are  to  understand  his  exercising  such  providential  dispensa«» 
tions,  as  he  knew  in  fact  would  be  perverted  by  that  person  as  an 
occasion  of  more  obstinate  sin,  God  at  the  same  time  not  inter- 
posing to  prevent  this  effect :  compare  JExod.  vii.  22.  viii.  1 5,  32. 
and  thus  prophets  are  said  to  harden  men's  hearts,  by  taking 
measures  which,  though  in  their  own  nature  adapted  to  subdue 
them,  would  in  fact  (as  God  knew  and  revealed  to  them)  be  at- 
tended with  their  greater  hardness.     Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 

§  20.  2.  That  the  foreknowledge  of  such  an  event,  suppos- 

«  WABB.DiT.LfS.v<d.H.^45»-i6J.  |         CftOfi^  Poith.  Work%  toL  iv.  ]h  191. 
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ing  as  we  do  that  it  was  not  rendered  necessary^  would  neverthe- 
less leave  a  righteous  God  at  liberty  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  would  otherwise  admit :  for  if  we 
did  not  allow  this,  it  would  be  equally  impossible  to  vindicate 
the  main  course  of  God's  conduct  towards  his  creatures,  especial- 
ly the  universality  of  his  providence,  and  the  certainty  of  his 
prescience. 

§  21.  S.  If  we  should  say  with  M.  Saurin  and  others,  that 

this  hardening  the  heart  was  the  immediate  operation  of  God 

vpoQ  the  mind,  in   consequence   of  which  the  obstinacy  of 

Pharaoh  became  unavoidable,  and  which  was  itself  a  punish* 

meni  of  former  sin,  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  is  not  inconsistent 

with  justice  to  inflict  such  a  punishment,  which  is  indeed  no 

other  than  a  terrible  kind  of  lunacy:  but  whether  a  man  in  that 

state  could  be  said  to  be  punished  for  that  hardness^  remains  a 

further  question.     Comp.  £xod.  ix.  12.  x.  20,  27.  xi.  10.  with 

?ii.  22.  viii.  15,  32*. 

§  22.  Sect.  VI.  The  law  which  appointed  idolatry  to  be 
ponisbed  with  deaths  is  objected  to  as  an  invincible  bar  to  all 
freedom  of  enquiry,  and  a  foundation  for  persecution,  which  has 
already  been  proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  light  of  nature,  Deut. 
xiii.  pass.  Fid.  Lect.  87. 

§  23.  Ans.  1.  Though  we  readily  allow,  that  persecution 
i«an  evil  in  a  state  of  nature,  yet  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  as  the  divine  being  knows  what  degree  of  evidence  will  at- 
tend any  doctrine  of  religion  in  any  given  circumstances  of  time, 
place,  and  person,  which  wc  cannot  judge  of.  He  may  pass  sen- 
tence upon  idolaters  and  other  profane  persons,  where  human 
laws  cannot  safely  do  it. 

§  24.  2.  As  God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel^  and  even 
their  kings  were  only  his  viceroy s^  idolatry  was  in  the  nature  of 
%A  treason^  and  therefore  justly  punishable  as  by  their  statute 
laws\ 

^  25.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  God  gave  the 
1^  of  Canaan  with  many  temporal  emoluments  to  the  Israelites , 
^  a  reward  of  their  obedience  to  him :  it  was  therefore  equi- 
table, that  in  case  of  disobedience  to  some  of  his  most  important 
l&ws,  they  should  be  subject  to  some  peculiar  temporal  penalties, 
^ndeven  to  death  itself,  if  this  act  were  committed  during  their 
^bode  in  that  land. 

'  JJMl.  TlieoL  L  fL  c  ix.  I         S auiii5^  Divert.  voU  ii.  p,  1 16— 133^ 

liP^'  on  Mir.  p.  64^-81.  I        Shkrlock  on  Proph.  p.  189—195. 
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§  26*  4.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Israelites 
are  never  commissioned  to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours,  or 
exercise  any  violence  towards  any  of  tliem,  in  order  to  compel 
them  to  worship  the  God  of  Israel;  nor  to  force  them  to  it  even 
after  they  were  conquered :  Deut,  xx.  1 0.  nor  are  they  impower- 
ed  thus  forcibly  to  attempt  to  recover  any  naihe  Israelite^  who 
should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in  a  gentile  country. 

^  27.  5.  As  God  had  placed  the  Israelites  under  such  an 
extraordinary  eqnal  providence,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  couii- 
try  should  depend  upon  their  adiierence  to  the  true  God,  in  op- 
position to  idols,  bis  commanding  them  to  put  to  death  the 
beginner  of  a  revolt,  was  a  wise  precaution ;  and  such  an  one  as 
in  these  circumstances  even  human  prudence  might  have  suggest- 
ed to  subordinate  governors,  if  such  governors  bad  been  permit- 
ted to  make  capital  laws. 

§  28.  6.  When  we  consider  how  great  a  good  it  would  have 
been  to  the  whole  worlds  that  Israel  should  have  continued  to 
maintain  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  idolatry,  it  will  further  appear,  that  a  constitution  de- 
terring them  from  idolatry  would  be  merciful  to  the  world  in 
general,  as  well  as  their  nation,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  it  was  severe  to  any  particular  offenders**. 


LECT.  CXLVIIL 

Of  the  Execution  of  SauPs  Descendants — Human  Sacrifices — 
Design  of  the  Book  of  Job,  He, 

§  1.  Sect.  VIL  A  HE  execution  of  the  descendants  of  Sa%iti 
2  Sam.  xxi.  2.  is  further  urged  as  an  instance  of  human  sacrifice, 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  light  of  nature. 

§  2.  To  this  we  answer,  not  by  saying  that  the  persons  here 
condemned  to  death  might  be  personally  concerned  in  the  cruel- 
ties before  exercised  on  the  Gibeonites,  which  some  of  them  on 
account  of  their  infant  age  must  have  been  entirely  incapable 
of  ^  neither  do  we  ascribe  it  to  the  supposed  injustice  of  keep* 

a  Burnet^  Pref.  to  Lact  on  the  Death  of  Per-     I        Dodd.  Serm.  on  Pence  p.  39—33. 
■ecut  p.  IH,  19.  I         LEi.ANDsL'ainsiMorf.  vol.it.  p  1S9. 

LocK£  on  Toleratioo,  LeU.  i.  p.  51-^.  |        Je.nk.  on  Chrut.  voL  i.  p.  39—72. 

*  This  subject  came  under  consideration  in  the  cootroTersy  that  was  carried 
on  between  Dr.  Lowth  and  Bishop  Waeb  vrton,  and  their  re<pectire  supporters.  K. 
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ing  possession  of  the  Gibeonitish  cities,  on  which  Dr.  Delany 
lays  so  much  stress  on  the  slender  evidence  of  1  Sam.  xxii.  7. 
compare  1  Sam.  viii.  14.  and  Josh,  xviii.  25.  neither  do  we  say 
that  it  was  merely  an  act  of  cruelty  in  the  GibeoniteSy  and  unac* 
oeptable  to  God ;  since  it  is  said,  he  was  on  this  intrtatedfor  the 
land.     It  must  rather  be  answered, 

§  3.  1.  By  saying,  on  the  principles  laid  down  Lect.  147. 
§12 — 17.  (to  which  indeed  this  instance  does  properly  belong) 
that  we  cannot  reasonably  affirm  universally,  that  it  is  unjust  in 
God,  or  unbecoming  any  of  his  perfections,  to  inflict  temporal 
calamities  or  even  death  itself  on  one  person,  for  the  crimes  of 
another,  to  whom  the  person  suffering  was  nearly  related,  nor 
'can  the  death  of  those  descendants. of  Saul  be  called  a  huviUn 
Mcrifice,  on  any  other  principle,  than  that  on  which  the  execu- 
tion of  malefactors  with  their  tamihes  in  any  instance  may  be 
so  called. 

§  4.  2.  That  the  circumstances  of  the  case  here  were  such, 
as  might  well  justify  some  extraordinary  severity,  and  make  it 
on  the  whole  a  blessing  to  the  public  ;  as  it  would  be  a  useful 
lesson  to  all  succeeding  princes,  to  take  care  how  they  violated 
any  of  the  laws  of  the  Theocracy ^  when  they  saw  the  breach 
of  one  of  those  treaties  made  at  the  time  of  their  first  settle- 
Qient,  so  terribly  avenged  on  the  house  of  their  first  king  ;  and 
It  would  probabl)^  be  a  means  of  awakening  the  people  to  some 
sense  of  religion,  when  they  saw  such  a  remarkable  hand  of  God 
interposing,  in  the  death  of  those  persons,  to  remove  the  famine 
which  had  lain  so  long  upon  them* 

§  5.  3.  That  sufficient  provision  was  made  by  the  express 
law  of  God,  to  prevent  their  bringing  such  extraordinary  in- 
stances as  this  into  a  precedent  to  direct  their  own  conduct  by  in 
commoQ  cjses.     Vid.  Lect.  147.  §  13.  compare  2  Kings  xiv. 

5,6»*. 

§  6.  Sect.  VIII.  Some  have  thought  that  human  sacrifices 
in  general  were  authorized  by  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29.  on  which 
^y  suppose  ih^xJephtha  proceeded  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Concerning  this  precept,  (which  common  sense  would 
teach  us  requires  some  limitation,)  we  observe, 

^7.  1 .  It  is  evident  that  God  expressly  forbad  the  Israelites 

«  Cuiici  in  Loc  I         CUiVKD  Life  of  David,  vol.  iu  p.  37S-400. 

*  See  on  tills  subject  Iir.  Chamdlkr's  answer  to  Uie  History  of  the  aian  afte? 
Wiwrnbewt.    C. 
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to  sacrifice  their  children  to  him,  Deut.  xii.  30,  %\.Jer.  vW.  3 
compare  Lev.  xviii.  21.  xx.  2.  Psal.  cvi.  37,  33.  Ezek.  xv 
20,21. 

§  8.  2.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  he  allowed  eve 
of  the  sacrifice  of  slaves^  ( 1 .)  Because  no  pecuiiai'  rites  are  pn 
scribed  for  that  dreadful  sacrifice,  though  a  distinction  is  mac 
ill  the  burnt-offerings  of  herds,  flocks,  and  birds.  Lev.  i.  pas 
(2.)  Because  none  of  the  Canaanites  (accursed  as  they  wen 
are  directed  to  be  reserved  for  the  altar,  not  even  Kings  take 
alive,  though  they  might  have  seemed  the  noblest  sacrific 
(3.)  Because  this  sacrifice  of  a  man^  is  proverbially  used  to  e3 
press  what  is  as  abominable  to  God,  as  that  of  a  dog  or  swii» 
Isa.  Ixvi.  3.  (4.)  Because  a  Jewish  priest  would  have  bee 
rendered  unclean^  and  incapable  of  attending  the  sanctuary,  b 
the  touch  of  a  dead  body^  though  it  had  fallen  down  in  the  tea 
pie  by  chance;  much  less  can  we  imagine  he  would  have  bee 
allowed  to  cut  it  to  pieces  and  lay  it  on  the  altar. 

§  9.  3.  Nothing  that  was  devoted  could  be  sacrificed  at  al 
so  that  thi^  text  cannot  in  any  clause  of  it  refer  to  sacrific 
1  Sojn.  XV.  3,  15 — 22. 

§  10.  4.  This  therefore  refers  to  a  vow  to  destroy  the  inhi 
bitants  of  any  place  which  they  made  war  against,  and  was  ii 
tended  to  make  them  cautious  in  laying  themselves  under  su< 
obligations.^  Compare  A^umA.  xxi.  1 — 3.  Deut.  xxv.  17 — I 
^>sh,  vi.  17, ^f.  viii.  24 — 26.  See  ako  Judg.  xxi.  5.  1  Sat 
xiv.  24,  39. 

§  11.  5.  The  words  therefore  should  be  rendered,  *' i 
devoted  thing  which  a  man  shall  have  devoted  to  the  Lord,"  ac 
tbejield  of  his  possession  may  be  equivalent  to  the  land  of  it,  ar 
may  include  any  such  place  as  Jericho ^  which  by  the  way  mig 
be  a  lasting  and  very  useful  memorial,  and  (as  it  were)  a  sepi) 
chral  monument  of  the  pride  and  strength  of  Canaan.  Con 
pare  1  Chron,  i.  46.  Psal,  Ixxviii.  12.  Neh.  xiii.  10.  in  all  whi< 
placeSfJield  is  put  for  land  or  country. 

§  12.  6.  On  this  interpretation,  it  would  by  a  strong  coi 
sequence  imply,  that  none  had  a  power  of  pardoning  those  th 
were  condemned  to  death  by  God's  law ;  which  may  be  mo 
expressly  intimated  ver.  29.  comp^ire  Exod.  xxii.  20.  Deut.  X3 
22,  23.  xiii.  12 — 17. 

§  13.  7.  The  law  forbidding  murder  in  general,  waseqi 
valent  to  a  prohibition  devoting  any  human  creature  to  deat 
unless  in  some  extraordinary  c^ses  by  public  authority.*— As  f 
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the  inTidioas  turn  which  is  given  to  the  law  of  redeeming  the 
first-born,  as  if  it  implied  they  must  otherwise  have  been  sacri' 
ficedy  since,  sajs  Morgan,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
would  have  been  redeemed  from  a  benefi;  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  eldest  sons  of  families  would  have  chosen  tiie  Hfe  of 
Lemies.  But  waving  this,  the  insinuation  may  be  sufficiently 
answered  by  observing,  that  God  having  asserted  a  peculiar 
right  to  xh&jirst'bom.,  and  yet  by  the  choice  of  the  Levites  hav- 
ing precluded  other  families  from  serving  at  his  altar ;  had  not 
such  a  pecuniary  acknowledgment  been  made,  he  might  pro- 
bably have  punished  the  neglect  of  the  parents,  by  taking  away 
their  children  in  their  infancy,  Exod.  xiii.  2,  1 3.  Comp.  Exod. 
iv.  24—26  ^ 

§  14.  N.  B.  What  Dr.  Sykes  has  advanced  in  favour  of  his 
interpretation,  which  supposes  the  meaning  of  Lev.  xxvii.  28, 
29.  to  be  **  whatever  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
shall  die  in  its  devoted  state,'*  lias  not  altered  my  judgment  of 
this  text:  because  it  seems  that  the  n3*^n  always  implies  the 
death  of  any  living  creature,  whether  man  or  beast,  to  which  it 
is  applied;  and  consequently  though  r^X^  DID  ^u^nid^s dying  in 
the  general,  yet  in  this  connection  it  must  signify  (as  it  is  gene« 
rally  allowed  to  do)  being  put  to  death:  nor  does  it  any  where 
signify,  dying  in  the  state  in  which  a  person  is,  but  always  im- 
plies death  by  a  divine  sentence^  if  not  by  a  violent  stroke^. 

§  15.  Sect.  IX.  The  putting  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouth 
of  Ahai*s  prophets,  is  a  circumstance  often  mentioned  upon  this 
occasion,  1  Kings  xxii.  19.  But  the  plain  answer  to  this  is, 
that  Micaiah's  speech  was  merely  a  parable;  and  the  intent  of 
it,  according  to  the  eastern  manner,  was  only  to  declare,  that 
God  had  permitted  the  prophets  of  Baal  to  impose  upon  Ahab 
by  a  falshood  '^. 

§  16.  Sect.  X.  It  is  said  that  the  whole  book  of  Job  turns 
upon  a  wrong  morale  and  represents  God  as  overrbearing  Job  by 
superior  power,  rather  than  convincing  him  by  rational  argu- 
ments.    Vid.ybA  xxxviii — xh. 

§  17.  Ans,  1.  In  these  chapters  not  merely  the  power  but 
also  the  wisdom  of  God  is  insisted  upon,  as  illustrated  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence;  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  proper  to  convince  Job  how  unfit  it  was  for  him  to 

«  MORG.  Mor.  PhiL  p.  13^—137.  Festus  &  Paulus  in  Verb,  sacer  &  mcntm 

ImmoT.  of  Mor.  Phil.  p.  1 1—13, 15, 16.  leges. 

Lblakd  afaiiMt  Tind.  vol.  ii.  p.  46S-^76.  FlUfcEY  apud  Month.  Rev.  vol.  xliv.  p.  ^/BX 

Fam.  Exp.  on  Luke  ii.  'H.  Note  b.  JrnninosI  Jewish  Antiq.  voL  i.  n.  fit), 

SELO.  de  Jure,  1.  iv.  c.  vi,  vii.  f  9—1 1.  b  SYKESti  Connect  c  Eiii. 

Ii ALLK  r  oo  lleb.  xl  ^2.  p.  v>'  c  Patrick  in  Loc 
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censure  any  of  the  divine  proceedings,  as  in  the  transport  of  bis 
grief  he  had  sometimes  done. 

§  18.  2.  That  the  awful  display  here  made  of  the  divine 
power  and  sovereign  majesty  was  by  no  means  improper,  be- 
cause it  would  tend  to  convince  Job  of  his  fault,  in  treating  this 
tremendous  being  with  so  little  reverence  in  some  of  his  late  dis- 
courses, and  also  as  it  would  by  consecjuence  prove  the  equity  cl 
God^s  administration,  since  it  could  be  no  profit  to  him  that  be 
should  oppress ;  and  would  give  Job  such  a  sense  of  the  malignity 
of  every  sin,  even  those  imperfections  which  were  consistent 
with  the  general  integrity  and  piety  of  his  own  temper,  as  might 
teach  him  to  accept  all  his  severest  afflictions,  as  no  more  than 
what  he  had  justly  deserved ;  and  accordingly  we  find  it  had 
this  effect  on  the  mind, of  that  good  man.    Job  xl.  3 — 5.  xlii, 

§  19.  N.  B.  If  Dr.  Warburtok's  ingenious  hypothesis 
concerning  the  book  of  Job  be  admitted,  that  it  was  written  bjf 
Exra^  upon  the  plan  of  a  true  ancient  story,  with  some  parti- 
cular view  to  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  his  time,  the  difficultj 
concerning  the  morality  of  it,  and  the  foundation  of  this  solu- 
tion, will  continue  much  the  same'*. 

§  20.  Sect.  XI.  That  inveteracy  of  spirUy  which  is  some- 
times expressed  in  the  Psalms^  is  excepted  against,  as  incon- 

•  WaM-  I>iv-  Leg.  VOL  ft  p.  483-543.  |        GiKYli  Lett  to  Wait.  p.  191, 123. 

*  Since  these  references  were  made,  the  book  of  Job  has  been  the  object  c 
particular  discut&ion.  Mr.  Peters,  in  his  critical  dissertation  on  this  book,  ka 
opposed  the  system  of  Wakbuktoit,  and  contended  for  the  antiquity  of  th«*  per 
Ibrmaoce.  He  has  also  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  the  famous  passage,  chap,  zii 
ver.  C5,  26,  27.  refers  to  a  future  sUte,  Mr.  Chafpilow,  in  his  commentary  oi 
Job,  maintains  that  an  Arabic  poem  was  written  by  Job  himself,  and  that  it  wa 
modelled  by  a  Hebrew,  at  a  later  period.  This  period  Mr.  Chappslow  does  no 
Uke  upon  him  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Hiath,  m  his  **  Essay  towards  a  new  EnglisI 
▼ersion  of  the  book  of  Job,"  supports  the  bj^thesis  of  its  having  been  written  « 
or  after  the  captivity.  A  very  different  system  is  adopted  by  Bishop  Lowth.  TK 
l^isbop,  in  his  three  beautiful  lectures  on  the  argument,  desigti,  manners,  concepttoof 
and  style  of  Job,  esteems  it  to  be  the  most  probable  opinion,  that  either  Job  biin 
self,  or  some  one  contemporary  with  him,  was  the  author  of  tlie  poem  ;  and  that  it  i 
the  oldest  of  all  the  sacred  writing^.  Michaelis,  in  his  fine  epimctron  to  Lowtr' 
thirty  second  lecture,  strongly  opposes  the  notion  of  Heath »  and  offers  some  rea 
sons  to.  shew  that  the  book  might  be  composed  by  Moses,  when  he  was  abopl  fort 
3rears  of  age.  Lowth,  de  sacra  poesi  Hebrtrorunif  p.  423,  424*  Edith  Urtta,  Johakki 
Davidis  Michaelis,  in  Robbkti  Lowtr  Prtflectiones^  Nottc  et  Lpimetra,  p.  18! 
186.  Coincident  in  sentiment  with  Michailis  is  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  who,  in  hi 
*f  book  of  Job,  in  English  verse,  translated  from  the  Hebrew,"  is  rather  of  opiok) 
(though  he  expresses  himself  doubtfully  upon  the  subject),  that  the  poem  is  the  wor 
of  Mo^s,  and  that  Jt  was  his  first  production,  when  he  n^sidvd  in  the  U^imI  c 
Midian  after  be  had  flcdfitun  the  court  pf  £gypt.  ly. 
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sistent  with  humanity,  as  well  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
Compare  Pja/.lxix.  22,  &c.  cix.  6,  lac.  cxxxvii.  8,9. — ^Tothis 
it  is  answered, 

§  21.  1.  As  God  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  temporal 
Prince  of  Israel,  these  passages  may  be  considered  in  the  same 
Tiew  as  petitions  otiered  to  a  prince  by  an  oppressed  subject, 
demanding  sentence  against  such  criminals  as  were  the  proper 
objectsof  his  public  justice  :  and  the  natural  manner  in  which 
the  sense  of  injury  and  hope  of  redress  are  expressed,  is  no  in- 
considerable internal  argument  of  the  credibility  of  scripture ; 
as  Dr.  Jackson,  according  to  his  usual  penetration,  has  well 
observed. 

§  22.  2.  That  in  many  of  these  places,  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language  will  allow  us  to  suppose,  that  the  imperative  is 
put  for  t\\e  future ;  so  that  they  might  be  understood  as  prophe^ 
tic  denunciations  rather  than  imprecations.  Compare  Acts  i. 
J  8— 20. 

§  23.  3.  That  if  we  suppose  the  prophets  to  have  received 
a  revelation  from  God,  that  such  and  such  calamities  should  be 
inflicted  on  the  obstinate  enemies  of  God  and  his  people,  it  may 
be  defended  as  a  temper  of  mind  no  way  inconsistent  with  vir- 
tue, thus  to  pray  for  their  destruction,  and  thereby  to  express 
an  acquiescence  in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  divine  proceed- 
ings :  and  accordingly  celestial  spirits  are  represented  by  that 
benevolent  apostle /oAw,  as  addressing  such  prayers  to  God,  Rev. 
vi.  3—11.  xvi.  5 — 7.  xviii.  4 — 7.  Or  if  none  of  these,  which 
have  all  their  weight,  should  be  admitted  as  applicable  to  every 
case,  it  might  be  said, 

§  24.  4.  That  we  have  no  where  asserted  the  degree  of  inspi- 
ration to  be  such  in  all  the  poetical  composures  of  scripture, 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  small  irrenrular  workings  of  human 
passions,  in  the  hearts  of  those  good  men,  by  whom  the  scrip- 
tures were  written  =*.     Jer.  xx.  14 — 18. 

§  25.  Sect.  Xlf.  It  is  said  that  in  the  whole  book  of  Est" 
hery  there  is  no  mention  of  GW,  though  the  interposition  of  pro- 
vidence there  be  so  remarkable  ;  which  seems  very  little  agree- 
able to  the  genius  of  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament. 

§  26.  To  this  some  would  answer,  by  allowing  it  doubtful 
whether  this  is  to  be  included  among  the  canonical  books  :  and 
indeed  there  is  hardly  any  more  dubious.     Others  conclude 

•  iKSK.  of  Christianity,  voL  il.  c  xix.  p.  335—       I        Jacks.  Cred.  L  i.  part  ii.  f  1.  c.  iii.  p.  36^  37. 
34'/.  I  4to,  ap.  U|).  vul.  i.  p.  Vi. 

LoWTH OQ  losp.  p.  8i4— 929.  J        Five  Lett,  on  Iiuptr,  p.  2i,  156, 
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that  the  additional  chapters  preserved  in  the  Greek  transl 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  book,  which  if  they  are,  tber 
be  no  room  at  all  for  the  objection  here  proposed.  But  we  < 
rather  to  say,  there  is  a  plain  acknowledgment  of  divine  p 
dence  supposed  in  Esther* s  fastings  which  no  doubt  w( 
tended  with  prayer  to  the  God  pf  Israel.  The  custom  of  s] 
ing,  at  the  time  and  in  the  place  where  this  was  written,  i 
be  different  from  that  used  at  the  time  and  place  in  whic 
other  penmen  of  scripture  wrote  :  and  on  the  whole, the* 
sion  of  the  name  of  God,  where  there  were  so  many  prope 
casions  to  introduce  it,  would  rather  be  an  argument  agaii 
being  written  by  suggestion^  which  there  is  no  apparent  n 
to  assert,  than  against  the  truth  of  the  history  :  neverthel 
is  proper  here  to  observe,  how  great  an  argument  it  is  in  fi 
of  the  credibility  of  all  the  other  books,  that  such  a  conti 
regard  to  God  runs  through  the  whole  of  them  ;  and  there 
this  respect  so  great  a  resemblance  and  harmony  between  a! 
writings  of  both  Testaments,  as  is  well  worthy  of  our  ad 
tion  *. 


LECT.  CXLIX.  • 

Of  the  Song  of  Solomon — Character  of  some  Old  TesU 
Saints — Contradictions  charged  on  the  Scriptures. 


Sect.  XIII.  AT  is  objected,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  i 
to  be  an  amorous  poem,  and  there  are  some  passages  in  it  v 
shock  common  decency. — To  this  we  must  answer,  eithc 
supposing  (as  some  have  done)  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  can 
scripture,  or  otherwise,  by  interpreting  it  in  an  allegorical  s 
as  referring  to  the  Messiah  and  his  church  :  compare  Psal 
passim  with  Heb,  i.  8,  9.  If  it  be  said,  that  on  this  interf 
tion  there  are  some  indecent  figures  in  it,  as  there  are  in  a 
xvi,  xxiii.  and  in  many  other  places  ;  it  is  answered,  tb? 
simplicity  of  the  eastern  nations  made  some  of  these  pi 
much  less  shocking  to  them,  than  the  delicacy,  or  perhaj 
licentiousness  of  these  western  parts  make  them  to  modest  p 
among  us  ^  *• 


«  Jacsi.  Worki,  I.  i.  c  v.  vol.  i.  p.  ld-«l. 

Jink,  of  Chrittian.  voL  it.  c.  iv.  p.  90-93. 

Five  Lett,  of  Insp.  p.  34a 

LOWTH  of  1  Dtp.  p.  900,  'JOl . 

FKia  Cooa.  voL  i.  p.  251—254. 
^  Lbe*!  Oia  un  K«lnw,p.24. 
b  Patkick  00  CanL  PreL  ywm. 


Whist.  App.  to  Ess.  for  rest  the  Cm. 

Test  &c 
Monih.  Rev.  vol.  v.  p.  492. 
Saurin^s  Scrm.  vol.  iti.  p.  157, 158. 
Carpzov.  Def.  c.  iv.  p.  195— '227. 
Ouvresde  Sl  Evremono,  vol.  iv.  p^ ' 
JORTiN*s  Rem.  vol.  i.  p.  236. 


*  Ia  aiUition  to  the  lelereDcei  here  giren,  other  writers  may  be  mei 
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§  2.  Sect.  XIV.  Tindal  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
there  are  many  passacres  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  give  us  a 
mean  and  unworthy  idea  of  God  :  but  the  particular  passages 
themselves,  and  the  vindication  of  them,  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing references  ;  by  which  it  appears  that  some  of  these  ob- 
jections are  built  upon  our  translation,  others  of  them  upon  the 
rant  of  due  candour,  which  would  lead  a  reader  of  common  un- 
derstanding to  expound  those  expressions  figuratively,  and  to 
alloirfortbe  idiom  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  were 
written  ;  especially  considering  how  plainly  those  perfections  ^ 
God  are  asserted  in  other  passages  of  this  book,  which  evidently 
tend  to  give  us  the  sublimest  ideasof  him,  and  lay  in  an  easy  and 
certain  remedy  against  whatever  danger  could  be  supposed  to 
arise  from  the  passages  excepted  against*.     Comp.  Led.  1 54. 

§  3.  Sect.  XV.  As  for  the  objections  which  Tindal  and 
Morgan  have  urged  against  the  character  of  some  of  the  Old 
Tesuaient  saints,  it  is  answered, 

§4.  1.  That  some  of  those  facts  are  expressly  condemned 
bv  the  historians  themselves. 

§  5.  2.  That  others  of  them  are  barely  mentioned,  without 
any  intimation  that  they  are  to  be  commended  or  imitated. 

§6.  3  That  God  might  judge  it  necessary,  that  the  faults 
of  the  great  founders  and  heroes  of  the  Jewish  nation  should  be 
tbos  circumstantially  recorded,  thatthe/i^v  might  be  humbled, 
*ho  were  so  very  ready  to  grow  vain  and  insolent,  and  despise 
aii  the  rest  of  mankind  on  account  of  their  relation  to  them. 
for  this  reason  also  among  others,  it  may  be,  that  Melchizedeck 
^iJob,  and  some  other  good  men,  not  of  the  Jewish  church, 
ve  mentioned  with  so  much  honour. 

•  Timof  ChriMian.  c  xiii.  |         Cr.ARKBli  Perth. Scrm.  vol.  i.  p.  l60~lGi. 

fow.  apina  TiiMl.  p.  '2 1 5— 23a  Guardian,  vol.  ii.  No.  b». 

UUM>a{jim  Tind.  voL  iLcxl  \ 

*^kare  made  Siiloin<m*s  Song  the  object  of  particular  examination.  Dr.  Lowth 
^derotedtwo  lectures  to  the  subject,  in  his  «*  FrrUcttones  de  sacra  Poesi  He- 
*'«)fioi.»»  No.  XXX,  xxxi.  In  the  first  of  these  lectures,  the  Di)Ctor  shews,  that  the 
^ofSulouioo  is  not  a  just  drama,  and  in  the  next  be  considers  the  scope  and  style 
^thepoem.  Michailip  in  his  notes  i  pon  LowtHi  p.  164 — 1j6,  has  some  obser- 
•*tioiu,  caDin^in  question  the  commonly  received  opinion,  that  the  composition  is 
*P«»Uial,  descriptire  of  a  marriap^.  The  reference  to  the  monthly  review  relates 
^^  A  Dissertation  oo  the  Song  of  Solomon,  with  the  original  text  divided  according 
*o  the  tnetrv>,  and  a  poetical  version,^  published  in  1751.  The  author,  though  his 
^»ei«oot  meutioned,  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gifford.     K. 

Mr.  T.  Williams's  new  translation   of  this  book,  nith  a  commentary  and 
'^Stnd  introductory  essays,  is  a  great  imprr>vemcut  on  similar  attempts.     The 
"■^  his  enriched  bis  work  with  numerous  and  appo&ite  quotations  from  those  wri« 
^  vho  have  treated  of  EaUcrn  manners,  as  well  as  preceding  commentators.  W. 
VOL.  V.  S 
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§  7.  4.  That  notwithstanding  this,  if  the  characters  ol 
many,  who  were  most  faulty,  be  fairly  examined,  they  will  be 
found  on  the  whole  to  have  been  excellent  men :  as  may  parti- 
cularlv  be  evinced  in  that  of  David^  whose  blemishes  were  sc 
remarkably  great.     See  Delani/s  life  of  that  prince  *. 

§.  8.  5.  That  the  mention  of  their  imperfections  and  mis- 
carriages, in  such  a  manner  as  they  are  mentioned,  is  so  fai 
from  being  any  argument  against  those  books,  that.itisa  tctj 
convincing  proof  of  the  inte«;rity  of  the  persons  who  wrote  them 
and  a  glorious  internal  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  must  be  transmitted  with  it  to  all  succeeding  ages. 

§  9.  Sect.  XVI.  It  is  objected,  that  \' Kings  xv.  5.  seems  t< 
intimate,  that  the  character  of  JJavid  was  blameless,  except 
in  the  business  of  Uriah  ;  whereas  his  behaviour  in  the  court  o 
jichish  and  on  many  other  occasions  was  grossly  criminal.  It  is 
answered,  not  equally  so  as  in  the  case  of  Uriah;  not  to  say. 
that  there  is  not  the  same  evidence  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
history  of  Kings j  as  most  of  the  other  books  of  scripture  ;  nor 
to  insist  on  the  possibility  of  some  intimation  received  from 
God,  which  might  have  made  it  entirely  lawful  for  David  to  have 
fought  against  Israel  and  Achish. 

§  10.  Nearly  akin  to  this  is  the  objection,  thz-tJephthah^ 
and  Sampson^  though  both  men  of  bad  moral  characters,  are 
reckoned  among  the  believing  worthies  in  the  eleventh  of  Heb- 
rews, Some  have  replied  to  this,  by  attempting  to  defend  tbeii 
characters  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  Heb,  xi.  39. 
only  relates  to  such  a  faith  y  as  might  be  found  in  those  who 
were  not  truly  virtuous  and  religious,  which  though  it  mighl 
entitle  them  to  some  degree  of  praise  for  the  heroic  actions  thej 
performed  by  means  of  it,  could  have  no  efficacy  to  secure  theii 
future  and  everlasting  happiness.  Compare  I  Cor*  xiiL  2.  Matt 
vii.  22,  23\ 

§11.  Prop,  To  enumerate  some  of  the  chief  contradictiom 
charged  on  the  scripture,  and  to  give  some  general  solution  ol 
them. 

^  12.  Parti.  The  enumeration  of  the  chief  passages  whicl 
appear  contradictory. 

Besides  the  difference  about  the  genealogies^  passover,  an<i 

a  AB.  Taylor  apiinst  Watts,  p.  96—98.  I        Jennings's  Jew.  Antiq.  voL  t  p.  56L 

OwKN  oil  Heb.  c  xi.  ad  fin.  |         Hai  let  on  Ileb.  xi.  39. 

Saurin^s  Serm.  ¥ol.  ix.  p.  47—53.  I     .  Chandler's  Life  of  David,  voL  i.  B.  u  c7, 

*  See  on  this  subject  the  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  onn  Heart,  and  Dr 
Ckandlkr's  ansirer.    C. 
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reswnreetion  of  Christ,  the  following  passages  are  urged,  in 
whicfa  the  Old  and  New  Testament  disagree  with  each  other,  or 
the  old  disag^reeswith  itself. 

§  13. 1.  The  Old  and  New  Testament  disagree, 

Jfa//.  xzvii.  9.  compared  with  Zech.  zi.  12,  13. 

Mark  ii.  26 1  Sam.  xxi.  1. 

Luke  iv.  25 1  Kir^s  xviii.  1. 

Actsvu.  4 ,..••  Gen.Ti\.  26 j  32.  xii.  4. 

AetsvW.  14 ^ Gen.  xlvi.  27. 

Acts  vii.  16.        ^ CGen.  xxxiii.  18 — 20. 

Gen.  xxiii.  9.      [•.......... -J  -^ —  xhx.  29 — 32. 

Joshua  xxiv.  32.} (. xxv.  9,  10. 

Acts  vii.  43 M................  Amos  v.  27. 

^Lfi"^'"} — •''^'"•'- 

1  Oc^y*.  X*  6.  MM«M««. ..••••.... .••.•••••...  ^ttm.  XXV*  2^« 

Heb.  ix.  4 1  Kings  viii.  9. 

§  14.  2.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  following  passages  are 
otjected  to  as  contradictory. 

Ezraii JNVA.  vii.  6,  &c.       [37,38. 

Deai.  X.  8 Nwn.xx,  23— 29* xxxiii.  30, 

Exod.  vii.  19,  22 Exod.  vii.  22. 

Isa.  vii.  4, 8 2  Kings  xvii.  1,  &c. 


2  Sam.  viii.  1 3.  '[ 

1  Chron.  xviii.  12. 

1  Sam.  xviii.  19. 

2  jium  xxL  8,  9 
2  CAron.  xv.  19. 
xvi.  1 . 


Psal.  Ix.  title. 


(I  Si 

(2  iVdin.  iii.  15. 

(  I  Kings  XV.  16,  33. 


XVI.  8. 


1  Kings  xxii.  43 2  Chron.  xvii.  6. 

2&wi.xxiv.  24 1  Chron,  xxi.  25. 

I  Kings  vii.  26 2  Chron.  iv.  5. 

2*a)».  xxiv.  13 1  Chron.  xxi.  12. 

1  jSTtn^i  ix.  ult 2  Chron.  viii.  u//. 

^Kingsi.  17 ; 2jfir/n^5viii.  16,  17. 

i  Kings  iv.  26 2  CAr(?n.  ix.  25. 

2CAroH.  xviii.  4 2  5Viw.  viii.  4. 

2&W.X.  18 1  Ch7'on.  xix.  13. 

1  Chron.  xxi.  5 ^ 2  -Saw.  xxiv.  9. 

1  Chron.  xi.  11.  .., 2  Sam.  xxiii.  8. 

2  CAro«.  xxxvi.  9 2  Kings  xxiv.  8: 

*»  CAr«H  ^^::  o  1 2  CAron.  xxi.  20. 

\  2  Kings  viii.  26. 
S  2 
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1  Aw'xv  "izf ' }  ^^"'Pared  with  2  Chran.  xi,  20—22. 

2  Chron.  xxii.  29 2  Kings  ix.  27. 

2  CAr(7n.  xxviii.  20,  21 2  Kings  yi\u  7 — 9. 

§  1 5.  Part  11.  To  give  the  general  solution  of  them. 

It  may  be  observed  concerning  these  difficulties  in  general 

that  most  of  them,  though  not  all,  relate  to  numbers^  names 

rneasureSf  dates,  and  genealogies.     For  the  particular  solution 

sec  the  commentators  on  each  of  the  places.     We  shall  onlj 

offer  the  following  remarks  by  way  of  general  solution. 

§  16.  1 .  Many  of  the  seeming  contradictions  may  be  recon 
ciled  to  each  other,  without  doing  any  violence  to  either  of  the 
texts  opposed  ;  as  the  commentators  have  often  shewn  "..  th< 
reigns  of  kings  being  supposed  by  different  writers  to  begir 
from  different  aeras,  as  they  reigned  alone  or  in  partnership,  and 
the  same  person  being  often  called  by  different  names,  and  dif 
ferent  men  by  the  same  name ». 

§  17.  2.  In  other  cases,  it  cannot  greatly  affect  the  religiou! 
use  and  end  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  acknowledge  that  somf 
numeral  noistakes  at  least  may  have  crept  into  our  preseni 
copies,  though  perhaps  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  first 
original. 

§  1 8.  3.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  these  difficulties,  indeed  near  three  fourths  of  them,  aris« 
from  the  book  of  Chronicles^  the  author  of  which  is  unknown 
and  the  evidence  of  its  inspiration  less  than  that  of  most  otbei 
books  in  the  Old  Testament***.     See  Lect.  143.  §  8. 


LECT.  CL. 

(Jbjettionsfrom  the  Jewish  Ceremonies  considered^-Circumci- 
jw/i,  Sacrifices^  He. 

§  1 .  Prop.   JL  O  state  and  answer  those  objections  against  tb< 
autliority  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  tsiken  fron 

a  Newt.  Chnm.  pasa.  prw.  p.  265,  26d.  I         BuBN.  four  Diic  p.  60— 64. 

b  KiDci.&Y'B  Div.  vol.  i.  p.  39, 40.  j         TURftET.  vol  i.  Loc  ii.  Q,ueA.  ▼. 

*  Many  of  tlieie  difficalties,  especially  those  which  regard  the  book  of  Ohio 
nicies,  are  considered  in  Dr.  Kennicott's  two  volumes  on  the  state  of  the  printe 
text  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  observe  that,  indepen 
dently  of  the  professed  commentators,  collections  of  remarks  on  detached  passa^ 
of  scripture  are  particularly  useful ;  and  the  utility  of  them  with  his  usual  sagacit] 
))as  been  recommended  by  Lord  Bacon.     K. 
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the  fundamental  branches  of  the  whole  Jewish  (economy ^  and 
are  not  referred  to  Lect,  147 — 149. 

§  2.  SoL  Sect.  I.  It  is  urged,  that  an  institution  so  over- 
loaded with  c^r^mo/ii^^asthe  Mosaic  was,  could  not  be  of  divine 
original.     It  is  answered, 

1.  That  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  that  people  re- 
quired a  more  pompous  form  of  worship,  than  God  would 
otherwise  have  probably  chosen  ;  esp(»cially  considering  their 
education  in  tlic  land  of  Egypt ^  where  such  worship  was  so  mucli 
practised.  And  thus  far  Spencer  seems  riirht,  in  the  general 
design  of  his  celebrated  piece  on  the  lares  of  the  Hebrews,  though 
be  has  carried  the  matter  too  farin  his  particular  iihistrations. 

§  3.  2.  Some  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  ajipear  not 
even  to  us  useless  and  unaccountable,  but  on  the  contrary  an- 
swered some  valuable  ends :  v,  g.  they  might  serve  to  guard 
them  against  the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  their  neighbours, 
many  of  which  these  rites  are  so  far  from  imitating,  as  some 
learned  men  have  maintained,  that,  as  WiTsius  has  largely  and 
excellently  proved  in  his  jEgi/ptiaca,  they  directly  oppose  them: 
a  subject,  which  Dr.  Young  has  well  illustrated  in  his  late 
discourse  on  idolatry y  c.  iv.  v.  They  might  also  bring  to  their 
frequent  recollection  illustrious  deliverances  wrouc^ht  out  for 
them,  or  some  important  hints  of  morality,  which  they  repre- 
sented in  such  an  emblematical  way  as  suited  their  apprehen- 
sions :  and  above  all,  they  were  fitted  to  make  way  for  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Messiah  ;  partly  by  the  affecting  and  perpetual 
display Xhat  was  therein  made  of  the  divine  majesty,  purity  and 
justice,  which  not  only  tended  in  general  to  promote  morality, 
but  might  especially  shew  how  proper  and  needful  it  was  that 
such  mean,  polluted  and  guilty  creatures  should  approach  him 
by  a  Mediator,  and  partly  by  the  represL-ntation  of  many  gospel 
doctrines,  especially  relating  to  the  incarnation,  atonement  and 
btercession  of  Christ,  as  is  shewn  at  large  by  the  apostle  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

§  4.  3.  It  is  exceeding  probable,  that  if  we  had  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  usages  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
we  might  find  out  the  reasonableness  of  many  of  those  insti- 
tutions, which  at  present  appear  to  us  unaccountable  ;  and 
what  we  know  of  the  wisdom  of  some  of  them,  should  engage  us 
tojudge  favourably  of  others. 

§  5.  4.  Those  precepts  for  which  we  can  give   no  other 
reason  at  all,  did  at  least  serve  to  keep  the  Jews  a  distinct  people 
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from  all  others,  ^hich  was  very  proper  in  order  to  preserve  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  among  them,  and  has  since  been  the 
foundation  of  all  that  evidence  which  arises  to  Christianity  from 
their  continuing  so  distinct,  even  in  the  midst  of  all  their  disper- 
sions.    Comp.  LecL  1 34,  §  1 ,  2. 

§  6.  5.  They  were  expressly  assured  again  and  again  in  the 
plainest  words,  that  the  principle  stress  was  not  to  be  laid  on 
ceremonial  observances,  but  that  the  great  duties  of  morality 
were  of  much  higher  esteem  in  the  sight  of  God.  Vid.  1  Sam. 
XV.  22,  23.  Micahvi.  6 — 8.  Prov,  xxi.  3.  xv.  8.  Hos.  vi.  6.  Jer. 
vii.4 — 15.  Isa.  Ixvi.  1 — 3.  Iviii.  3 — 10.  i.  11 — \l.Amosv.  21 — 
24.  Psal.  1.  8 — 23.  To  which  we  may  add  the  distinction 
made  between  the  ceremonial  and  the  moral  law,  by  writing 
the  chief  branches  of  the  latter  on  tables  of  stone,  after  they  had 
been  pronounced  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven  :  not  now  to 
insist  upon  such  precepts  in  the  pentateuch,  as  DcuL  vi.  4,  5. 
and  the  many  parallel  passages  ;  which  must  be  sufficient  to 
shew  that  no  ceremonial  observances  could  in  themselves  alone 
render  them  acceptable  to  God.  Compare  Z>tfM/.  xxvii.  14 — 26*. 

§  7.  Sect.  II.  To  circumcision  it  is  objected,  that  it  was 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  human  body,  which  had  it  been  super- 
fluous would  not  have  been  given  to  man  in  his  most  perfect 
state ;  and  that  it  was  an  operation  attended  with  some  danger. 
It  is  answered, 

§8.1.  That  it  is  plain  in  fact  it  is  not  attended  with  dai^ 
ger;  and  allowing  there  might  be  pam  in  it,  yet  that  mortifica? 
tion  was  by  no  means  comparable  to  the  advantages  accruing  to 
the  Jews  from  that  covenant  of  which  it  was  the  sign. 

§  9.  2.  That  very  mortification  might  be  intended  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  obligations  to  mortify  their  irregular  desires 
and  sensual  affections.  Vid.  Deut.  x.  16.  xxx.  6.  Jer,  iv.  4. 
Acts  vii.  51.  liom.  ii.  25 — 29. 

§  10.  3.  Such  an  indeUble  mark  thus  impressed  might  be  a 
proper  token  of  that  covenant,  in  which  succeeding  generations 
were  interested,  and  which  contained  so  great  and  important  a 
reference  to  a  person  who  was  in  future  ages  to  be  born,  and 
who  was  the  foundation  of  the  blessings  promised  to  Abraham 
in  that  covenant  of  which  circumcision  was  the  sign.  Not  to 
insist  upon  what  Drake  has  observed,  as  to  the  natural  benefits. 

t  Lei. AND  agaimt  Tind.  vol.  t.  p.  63—65.  I  Lelani)  against  More.  c.  ii.  p.  45-^91 

Limb.  ColiaL  Resp.  iiL  Que»t.  iv.  c.  ii.  v.  I  Lomtman  on  Ileb.  Ritual, paai. 

Wirft.  .4-:gypt.  paw.  I  6ULKL£Y'!sOccoii.B.i.c.2. 

W  AITB^  MtweO.  No.  Uz.  p.  251—258.  | 
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which  might  attend  this  rite,  by  which  as  he  supposed  it  was  re- 
commended to  some  neighbouring  nations^ 

§  11.  Sect.  III.  It  is  also  objected,  thvit  sacrifices  are  in 
themselves  an  absurd  and  cruel  rite,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
nade  a  part  of  a  divine  institution. 

§  12.  We  acknowledge,  that  without  a  divine  revelation^ 
there  could  be  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  pleasing  to 
God  ;  but  as  it  is  plain  thtey  were  of  very  earfy  date,  Gen.  iii. 
21.  iv.  4.  and  prevailed  almost  universally,  it  is  more  probable 
they  were  of  divine  original,  (compare  Heb.  xi.  4.)  They  might 
be  intended  to  promote  humiliation,  by  impressing  the  mind  of 
the  offerer  with  a  conviction  that  death  was  due  to  sin ;  and,  as 
a  more  perfect  atonement  was  gradually  revealed,  might  lead 
OQ  their  thoughts  to  it.  And  when  the  death  of  beasts  might 
serve  this  end, it  must  certainly  be  lawful  to  kill  them  for  sacrifice, 
as  well  as  for  food. — As  to  their  being  so  much  multiplied  under 
the  Mosaic  bw,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  a  great  part  of  them 
went  to  the  priest,  and  in  many  cases  to  the  offerer ;  not  to  insist 
Ml  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  burnt*offerings  were  not  entirely 
consumed.  In  some  instances,  (v.  g.  in  the  case  of  sin-offeripgs) 
sacrifices  were  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  fine  imposed  on  the 
ofiender,  and  in  many  others,  as  a  tribute  paid  to  God,  the  great 
proprietor  and  king  of  the  country,  for  the  support  of  the  oi&ces 
of  his  houshold :  and  there  is  from  the  genius  of  that  religion 
great  reason  to  believe,  that  a  peculiar  blessing  attended  those 
who  presented  them,  and  gave  them  a  more  abundant  increase 
ia  proportion  to  their  pious  zeal.  Compare  Prov.  iii.  9,  10. 
Mai.  iii.  8— U.  Etek.  xliv.  30 \ 

§  !3.  Sect.  IV.  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  Jewish  religion  was  a  contrivance  to  en- 
slave the  people  to  the  power  of  priests ,  and  exhaust  their  reve- 
nues to  maintain  that  order.  Compare  Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13.  To 
this  it  is  answered, 

§  14.  1.  That  the  tribe  of  Levi  bad  a  right  to  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  land  in  common  with  their  brethren  ;  so  that  the  ' 
allotment  of  the  citifs  mentioned  Numb.  xxxv.  1 — 8.  cannot  be 


>  lev.  etam.  with  CaiuL  vol.  u.  Div.  ▼.  p.  1^ 

CWfluaitT  as  old  at  the  Creat  p.  90. 

Letter  to  Waterlaad,  p.39-J8. 

Aomrer  of  CUcaa.  pan.  pc».  p.  10—18, 30 

Uland  aniflaC  Tind.  voL  i.  p.  65, 66. 

DftAKt%  AnaL  vol.  i.  L  i.e.  xx.  p.  127,  19. 

U;  KCAH  FoaiES^Ii  Tbooabu  on  Rel.  p.  84.  and 
^    l»  Lett  p.  33. 
b  iLODvUi  Onckf  of  ficanrn. 


BuftVET  at  BoTle%  Lect  voL  ii.  p.  75,  76, 

85—99. 
TihO.  of  Chriatiaa.  p.  78—80, 9I>  9S. 
Pers.  Sat  ti.  trer.iV— 51. 
Baxt.  Works,  VOL  ti.  p.  95, 96. 
Whitby  on  Heb.  ix.  19.  Note  x. 
Taylor  of  Deism,  p.  219.  230. 
Rev.  exam.  &c.  vol.  i.  Dim.  viii. 
Lri.ano  against  Tind.  voL  i.  p.  66—69. 
Puir.RMON  to  Hfdaspcs,  Lett  v. 
Jb.si4IN08*s  Jew.  Antiq.  voL  L  p.  26,  l<c 
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fairly  brought  into  the  objection^  unless  it  could  be  proved  thai 
in  consequence  of  this  allotment,  the  Levites  possessed  abcveoiHA 
twelfth  of  it. 

§  15.  2.  That  the  tithes y  first-fruits ^  jfr.  appointed  to  be 
paid  them,  were  in  part  a  just  equivalent  for  their  attendance 
upon  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  as  well  as  their  care  in  instruct- 
ing the  people  out  of  the  law,  and  in  the  payment  of  this,  an  ex- 
traordinary blessing  might  be  expected,  as  above. 

§  16.  3.  That  there  was  also  a  fnagUtract/  among  the  peo- 
ple, to  which  the  Priests  and  Levites  were  m  the  same  sub« 
jection  as  the  rest  of  the  Israelites:  nor  does  there  appear  to  be 
any  such  exemption  in  their  favour,  as  many  laws  established  in 
Popish  countries  have  since  given  to  their  clergy. 

§  17.  4.  That  it  can  never  be  proved  the  Urim  and  Thum-' 
mint  was  an  oracle  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
the  high-priest  to  produce  any  new  model  of  government,  or  in 
particular  instances  to  rescind  such  acts  of  the  state  as  were  dis- 
agreeable to  him,  or  to  grant  protection  to  whom  he  pleased: 
for  all  this  goes  upon  a  very  precarious  supposition,  that  the 
high-priest  might  consult  the  oracle  whenever  he  pleased,  and 
on  whatever  question  he  thought  fit,  and  that  the  way  of  answer- 
ing in  that  oracle  was  by  the  supposed  inspiration  of  the  person 
wearing  the  breast-plate.  And  indeed  i^hen  we  consider  in  how 
awful  a  manner  God  punished  Nadab,  /ibihuy  Korah  and  his 
associates,  Uzzah  and  many  more,  who  presumed  to  adulterate 
or  profane  his  institutions,  one  can  never  imagine  he  would  have 
permitted  a  high-priest  in  this  greatest  solemnity  to  deliver  a 
false  oracle  in  his  name,  without  immediately  inflicting  some  re- 
markable judgment  upon  him:  and  it  seems,  that  had  he  pre- 
tended to  be  inspired  in  any  case,  about  which  he  was  not  con- 
liiilted,  he  would  havb  been  liable  to  be  tried,  as  another  person 
falsly  pretending  to  prophecy  =*. 

§  18.  SchoL  I.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  observe  here^ 
that  the  very  foundation  of  Dr.  Morgan's  strange  calculation, 
to  justify  his  assertion  that  the  Jewish  priests  had  twenty  shillitigs 
in  the  pounds  or  that  the  people  paid  the  value  of  a  rack  rent  for 
their  pretended  freeholds,  depends  upon  several  falsities,  espe- 
cially this,  that  he  takes  it  for  granted  without  any  proof,  that 
every  male  was  obliged  to  pay  half  a  shekel  at  each  of  the  yearly 
feasts  which  he  computes  at  £\  ,200,000  per  Annum^. 

a  MORG.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  141,  2^, 268,  ?72.  I  Jf.snikc8^  Jew.  Antiq.  vol.  i. p.  290. 

tBi.AND  apiinst  Morf.  voUi.  u.  21»— 2^1.  I  Ward's  Dissert.  No.  v. 

LowM  AN"!  Civ.  Gov.  of  the  Ueb.  c.  xi.  p.  191  |  b  MoftC.  ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  130, 14^— J43. 
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§  19.  2.  Much  in  the  same  strain  is  that  instance  of  priest- 
craft, which  MoaoAN  pretends  to  find  in  the  institution  of  the 
Mer  of  jealousy,  which  he  represents  as  a  contrivance  to  make 
it  safe  for  women  to  commit  adultery  with  the  priests  and  none 
but  them.  Numb.  t.  11 — 31 . 

§  20.  In  answer  to  this  impious  thought,  it  is  sufficient  to 
obsenre,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  charge  so  stupid 
tod  villainous  a  contrivance  upon  so  wise  and  virtuous  a  person 
tt  Moses  appears  to  have  been,  who  in  the  system  of  his  laws 
has  made  adultery  punisliable  with  death,  no  less  in  a  priest 
than  any  other  person.     Considering  the  consequences  attend- 
ing this  trial,  in  case  either  of  innocence  or  of  guilt,  it  would,  on 
BffoRGAN^s  supposition,  be  a  very  ill-judged  contrivance  :  and 
mil  that  was  said  under  the  preceding  section,  concerning  the 
danger  of  a  priest's  solemnly  profaning  the  name  of  God  to  any 
fraudulent  purpose,  would  here  have  the  most  apparent  weight : 
besides  that,  the  person  appointed  to  preside  on  this  occasion^ 
was  to  be  the  chief  of  the  priests  then  in  waiting,  which  would 
render  such  a  conspiracy  as  Morgan  supposes  utterly  imprac- 
ticable. 

§21.  Sect.  V.  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  the 
Mosaic  law  does  not  lay  a  sufficient  stress  upon  the  duties  of 
^^hrietif,  temperance,  and  chastity,  npr  make  a  proper  provision 
Against  the  contrary  vices  :  but  to  this  it  is  replied, 

§22.  1.  As  to  riot  and  drunkenness,  it  is  spoken  of  with 
ereat  abhorrence,  Deut,  xxix.  \d.  and  in  order  to  discourage  it, 
^here  was  a  special  law,  which  empowered  parents  even  to  put 
tlieir  children  to  death  by  a  legal  process,  if  they  continued  in- 
curably addicted  to  it;  which  was  such  a  provision  against  the 
first  advances  to  debaucheries  of  this  kind,  as  is  quite  unequalled 
in  the  laws  of  any  other  nation,  Deut.  xxi.  18 — 21 .  To  which 
at  may  added^  that  such  provision  was  made  for  punishing  in* 
Jurious  acts  which  drunkenness  often  produces,  as  would  conse- 
Suently  have  a  further  tendency  to  restrain  it. 

§23.  2.  h»  to  lewdness,  it  was  provided  against,  (i.)  By 

^general  law,  forbidding  whoredom  in  any  instance,  Deut.  xxiii. 

y\  and  making  it  dreadfully  capital  in  case  of  a  priesCs  daugh* 

^uLev.  xxi.  9.     (2.J  Adultery  yi2^  punished  with  death.  Lev. 

^x.  10.  Deut.  xxii.  22.  which  extended  not  only  to  women  whose 

V       Bianriage  had  been  consummated,  but  those  who  were  only' 

%      ^imkcd;  Deut,  xxii.  23.  and  considering  how  young  their 

1     {iris  were  generally  betrothed,  this  would  have  a  great  eflfect. 

'  ▼OL.  T,  T 
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(3.)  Rapes  were  also  punished  with  death,  DeuL  xxii.  25. — 27. 
(4.)  If  a  person  debauched  a  young  woman  not  betrothed,  be 
was  obliged  to  marry  her,  how  much  soever  his  inferior  in  rs^k, 
and  could  never  on  any  account  divorce  her,  Deut.  xxii.  28,  29. 
(5.)  A  person  lying  with  a  female  j/awe  was  fined  in  the  loss  of 
her  ransom,  Deut.  xxi.  14.  (6.)  Universally,  if  a  woman  pre- 
tended to  be  a  vii^in  and  was  not,  whether  she  had  been  de- 
bauched before  or  after  her  espousals,  she  was  liable  to  be  put 
to  death:  which  was  such  a  guard  upon  the  chastity  of  ali 
young  women,  as  was  of  a  very  singular  and  elsewhere  un- 
equalled nature,  Deut.  xxii.  20,  21.  (7.)  The  law  by  which 
iastards  in  all  their  generations  were  excluded  from  th€  amgre* 
gation  of  the  Lord,  i.  e.  probably  from  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
among  his  people  in  the  place  where  God  peculiarly  dwelt^ 
{Deut.  xxiii.  2.)  was  a  brand  of  infamy,  which  strongly  express- 
ed God's  abhorrence  of  a  lewd  commerce  between  the  sexes; 
and  considering  the  genius  and  temper  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
must  have  a  great  tendency  to  suppress  this  practice. — So  that 
upon  the  whole,  sufficient  care  was  taken  in  the  Mosaic  institu- 
tion to  convince  the  Jews,  that  lewdness  and  other  kinds  of  in^ 
temperance  were  highly  displeasing  to  God:  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  remaining  objection,  but  that  future  punishments  were 
not  denounced  against  them ;  and  that  is  only  one  branch  of 
the  objection  taken  from  the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  future 
awards  and  punishments,  which  will  be  considered  elsewhere  S 


LECT.  CLI. 
Objectionsfrom  Inelegancy — Want  of  Method — Obscurity ^  Kc. 

§  I.  Prop.  JL  O  propose  and  answer  some  other  objections 
against  the  inspiration  of  scripture,  taken  from  the  genend  man- 
ner in  which  the  books  of  it  are  written,  and  some  other  consi* 
derations  not  mentioned  above. 

§  2.  Sect.  I.  Some  have  objected  the  inelegancy  of  the 
style y  especially  in  several  parts  of  it :  to  which  we  answer» 

§  3.  1.  That  the  inspiration  of  a  book  is  not  to  be  judged* 
of  by  its  stf/lCf  but  by  its  fitness  to  answer  its  end^  which  wa«p- 
something  of  greater  importance  than  to  teach  men  to  write  J 
an  elegant  and  polite  manner. 

•  8bu»ii  de  Dill  Syrif,  Sjattf.  u  c  5.  U.  c  8^  4»  6.  with  BOTia^ 
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§  4.  2.  The  different  genius  of  different  nations  is  to  be 
considered  in  judging  of  tbe  style  of  books;  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  condemn  every  thing  in  eastern  and  ancient  books 
which  does  not  suit  the  western  or  modem  taste. 

%  5.  3.  Many  of  the  supposed  solecisms  in  scripture  may  b^ 
vindicated  by  parallel  passages  in  the  most  authentic  writers,  as 
Dr.  Blackwall,  and  many  others  mentioned  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Family  Expositor,  have  largely  shewn. 

§6.4.  There  are  multitudes  of  passages  not  only  in  the 
original,  but  even  in  the  most  literal  translations,  which  have 
been  accounted  inimitably  beautiful,  pathetic  and  sublime,  by 
die  most  judicious  critics  ;  and  those  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
least  of  artful  turn  and  antithesis,  do  so  much  the  more  suit  the 
majesty  and  importance  of  the  occasion  ■♦. 

§  7.  Sect.  II.  Others  have  objected  the  want  of  a  regular 
method  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  tbe  New,  which  makes 
it  a  work  of  great  labour  to  collect  the  several  doctrines  and 
arguments  therein  dispersed,  and  to  place  them  in  an  orderly 
and  systematical  view.  To  this,  besides  what  is  said  above,  it 
may  be  answered, 

§8.  1.  That  it  now  gives  agreeable  employment  to  those 
that  study  the  scriptures,  thus  to  range  and  collect  the  several 
paiuges  relating  to  the  same  subject,  which  are  dispersed  up 
and  down. 

§  9.  2.  That  considering  the  scripture  as  a  book  intended 
for  tbe  common  people,  who  are  by  no  means  exact  judges  of 
method,  this  is  no  important  deficiency  ;  and  indeed  on  the  con- 
trary, the  way  of  teaching  men  doctrines  and  truths  in  such  loose 
discourses,  especially  as  illustrated  by  historical  facts,  is  much 
more  fit  for  popular  use,  rendering  these  things  more  easy  to  be 
understood  and  retained. 

§  10.  3.  By  this  means,  such  a  foundation  is  laid  for  argu«* 
ing  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from  the  genuineness  of  those  booksi 

I  hnw.  four  Dbc.  p.  <S6,S7,  l  Fam.  F.xp.  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  /J. 

ioTLB'*  Style  of  Scnpi  pas.  I  WArtBi'RT.  Doctr.  of  Grace,  p.  S2. 

NiaiOL«%  Coof.  ToL  tv.  u.  190— 1J9.  I  Bbownb  on  ihe  Charjctcnstics,  Eis.  Ui.  8. 

SpeairoLn.No.V)5.  | 

^Tboogfa  Mr.  Blackwall  may  have  failed  in  his  altempts  to  prove  the  exact 
pvityaiid  elegance  of  the  rtyle  of  the  New  Testament,  he  has  undoubtedly  succeed- 
ed io  tUostratiog  the  geneial  beauty  of  many  particular  passages.  With  regard  to 
tlte  transcendent  exceDences  of  the  poetical  parti  of  the  Old  Testament,  ample  in- 
fonnatioQ  will  be  derired  from  Lowth's  **  Fra-lectiofM  de  sacra  poest  Hekrttwmm^ 
^  from  M  icHAiLift'i  Notes  upon  that  work.    K. 
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Part  yi. 


which  contain  it^  as  could  not  otherwise  have  taken  place ;  as 
will  abundantly  appear  by  consulting  the  demonstration  of 
Led.  124». 

1 1 .  Sect.  IIL  The  obscurity  of  many  passages  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ,  and  the  number  of  controversies 
amongst  Christians^  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  is  also  ob- 
jected as  a  further  argument  against  their  divine  authority.  To 
this  it  is  answered  y 

§  12.  1.  That  it  was  humanly  speaking  impossible,  that 
there  should  not  be  many  obscure  passages  in  such  very  ancient 
writingSi  the  languages  of  which  have  been  so  long  desid.  And 
indeed  in  any  language  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would  be 
some  obscurity  y  when  some  of  the  subjects  were  so  sublime,  and 
in  many  respects  so  incomprehensible,  and  when  others  related 
to  future  events,  which  were  to  come  to  pass  so  long  after  the 
prediction,  the  clearness  of  which  might  have  frustrated  their 
accomplishment. 

§  1 3.  2.  That  this  obscurity  generally  lies  upon  those  things 
Tihich  are  of  the  least  importance,  and  where  it  relates  to  mo^ 
mentous  doctrines,  as  sometimes  it  must  be  acknowledged  it 
does,  it  affects  what  is  circumstantial  rather  than  essential  in 
them. 

$  14.  3.  That  the  difficulties  in  many  passages  in  scrip- 
ture afford  an  agreeable  exercise  to  pious  and  learned  men,  by 
whose  labours  many  of  them  have  been  happily  cleared  up. 

§  15.  4.  That  in  other  instances,  they  may  tend  to  promote 
our  humility,  as  the  secrets  in  nature  and  providence  do. 

§  16.  5.  They  leave  room  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  can- 
dour among  those  of  different  opinions,  which,  were  it  general- 
ly to  prevail,  would  do  a  greater  honour  to  Christianity,  than  the 
most  exact  agreement  in  principle  or  uniformity  in  worship, 
could  possibly  do^. 

§  17.  Sect.  IV.  Another  set  of  objections  is  drawn  from 
the  trivial  nature  of  some  passages,  which  are  to  be  found  espe- 
cially in  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes  in  the  New.  The 
vast  abundaiice  of  words  used  to  relate  some  facts,  (v.  g.  Gen.  v. 
Numb.  viii.  Exod.  xxv — xxviii,  xxxv — xxxix.)  while  others 
perhaps  of  much  greater  importance  are  entirely  omitted,  or 


a  NiCH.  Conf.  vol.  iv.  p.  157— ICT. 

OwBN  of  Undent  Script,  c.  iv.  p.  163—175. 
b  NJCH.  Cpnf.  vol.  iv.  p.  167—177. 

'l.IMI.  Thcol.  1.  i.  c.  vi.  1 7, 8. 

Lb>  and  aKainsiTind.  vol.  ii.  c  vii. 

ATTEKB.  Puatb.  Senn.  voL  i.  Senn.  ix.  p.  335 
-351. 


Forr.  tga-nst  Tind.  c-  iii.  p.  191—215. 

RYMER  of  Rev  Rel.  p.  2^7—255. 
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passed  over  in  a  very  slight  manner,  as  also  the  frequent  repeti^ 
turn  of  the  same  story  and  the  same  sentiments,  are  objection* 
nearly  akin  to  this.     It  is  answered, 

§  18.  1.  That  great  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  genius 
ci  eastern  nations,  in  many  of  whose  modern  histories  we  find 
the  persons  concerned  introduced  as  speakinnr,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  words  used  than  was  necessary  for  giving  us 
some  competent  idea  of  the  fact. 

§  19.  2.  Nevertheless,  this  makes  the  story  more  popular, 
and  tends  in  a  more  forcible  manner  to  strike  the  minds  of  com- 
mon readers,  suggesting  many  instructive  and  entertaining 
thoughts,  which  in  a  more  concise  abstract  could  not  have  been 
introduced,  at  least  with  so  great  advantage. 

§  20.  3.  An  exactness  in  many  particulars  might  be  useful 
to  those  for  whom  these  writings  were  more  immediately  intend-' 
ed,  where  it  is  not  so  to  us. 

§  21.  4.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  insist  upon  it  that  the 
scripture  is  the  most  perfect  model  of  style,  nor  pretend  to* 
establish  such  a  degree  of  inspiration  as  would  make  that  asser- 
tioQ  necessary. 

§  22.  5.  The  repetitions  were  often  very  necessary:  the 
same  circumstances  of  the  same  or  of  different  persons  required 
the  review  of  the  same  important  thoughts  in  the  poetical,  pro- 
phetic, and  epistolary  writings  ;  and  the  repetition  of  the  same 
fact  by  different  historians,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  borrowed 
from  each  other,  is  a  great  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  it*. 


LECT.  CLIL 

Persecutions  occasioned  hy  Christianity  objected — The  Rules  of 
Morality — The  Promulgation  of  Religion. 

S  I.  Sect.  V.  JLT  is  further  objected,  that  if  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  had  been  of  divine  original,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
they  would  have  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief  in  the  world, 
^hich  is  imputed  to  the  great  stress  laid  on  believing  certain^ 
<loctrines.     To  this  it  is  replied, 

$  2.  1 .  That  the  genius  of  them  both,  and  especially  of 
the  }{ao  Testament,  is  so  apparently  full  of  meekness^  bene* 

*  '•'Kl.  coit  Td.  hr.  p.  17t— 193.  |        BOTUl  on  Saipt  p.  7». 
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volence  and  goodness,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  than 
.  to  charge  the  bigotry  and  persecuting  zeal  of  its  professors 
upon  that. 

§3.2.  That  this  evil  has  its  origin  in  those  lusts  of  men 
which  this  revelation  was  peculiarly  intended  to  restrain. 

§  4.  3.  That  there  have  been  penal  laws,  and  some  consider- 
able degree  of  persecution  aniong  Heathens  on  religious  ac« 
counts^  where  Christianity  has  not  been  in  question*. 

§  5.  4.  That  if  there  has  been  more  among  or  against  Chris- 
tians, it  has  generally  been,  because  christian  principles  have 
spirited  up  those  who  have  cordially  received  them  to  boar  greater 
hardships,  as  well  as  engaged  them  more  openly  to  profess  their 
own  religion,  and  more  expressly  to  condemn  those  follies  and 
crimes  which  have  passed  for  religion  among  other  men,  much 
to  the  danger  as  well  as  reproach  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  maintained. 

§  6.  5.  Because  that  hereby  occasionally  greater  evidence 
has  been  derived  to  Christianity,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
argument. 

§  7.  6.  That  the  eternal  salvation  of  a  few,  is,  upon  the 
whole,  a  rich  equivalent  for  the  greatest  temporal  damage  sus- 
tained :  nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
much  to  answer  for,  who,  by  persecuting  under  pretence  of 
defending  the  gospel,  have  brought  such  a  reproach  upon  it. 

§  8. 7.  It  is  also  observable,  that  men  have  seldom  been  per- 
secuted by  Christians,  for  denying  those  doctrines  which  are  evi- 
dently contained  in  the  gospel,  but  much  oftner  for  refusing  to 
submit  to  human  explications,  and  very  frequently  to  most  cor- 
rupt additions  ;  which  has  been  the  case  of  Popish  persecution, 
which  indeed  furnishes  out  the  greatest  part  of  this:  argument. 

§  9.  8.  The  extraordinary  piety,  temperance  and  charity, 
especially  of  the  primitive  CArw^WH^,  and  the  joy  of  good  men 
in  the  midst  of  the  severest  persecutions,  must  be  allowed  an 
evident  proof  that  the  world  has  been  generally  the  better  for 
Christianity,  and  a  vast  balance  to  what  is  urged  in  the  objec- 
tion :  not  to  mention  the  influence  Christianity  has  had  in  re- 
forming the  doctrines  of  morality  among  the  Heathens;  as 

*  Proofs  that  there  has  been  more  persecution  among  the  Heathens  than  has 
often  been  imagined  and  represented,  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Watson's  **  Apology 
fnr  CbriAtianity,''  and  in  <<  Six  Letters  on  Intolerance''  lately  published.  That  eren  the 
otherwise  excellent  Emperor  Marcus  ADtoninu»  was  a  persecutor,  has  been  shewn 
by  Dr  Lardner,  in  his  Jewish  and  Heathen  testtmoQiei,  vol.  ii.  p.  173—220.  Works, 
vol.  Vii.  p.  406— 407.    iL 
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appears  from  comparing  the  writings  of  the  pagan  pliilosopheri 
after  Christ's  time  with  those  before  it. — For  ihc  illustration  of 
the  former  part  of  this  step,  see  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity^ 
and  the  latter y  Tillard  against  Warburton,  ad  Jinem. — 
And  we  may  further  add  here,  that  the  good  effects  to  he  pro- 
duced  by  the  ex|>ected  prevalency  of  true  Christianity  at  last* 
are  to  be  taken  in  as  further  balancing  the  account. 

§  10.  y.  When  all  possible  allowances  are  made  to  the  objec- 
tion, it  can  be  of  no  weight  ;  for  since  Reason  is  the  accidental 
occasion  of  all  this  persecution  about  Christianity,  and  of  all 
others,  whether  among  Mahometans^  Jews^  or  Pagans^  they 
will  as  well  prove  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  our  Reason^  as 
that  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  Christian  Religion  :  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  apparently  absurd  than  to  say,  that  God 
could  not  give  what  man  may  grossly  abuse. 

§  1 1.  10.  As  to  the  stress  laid  upon  believing  the  gospel,  it 
is  ridiculous  to  make  that  an  objection  against  the  truth  of  it ; 
for  if  the  disbelieving  of  it  had  not  been  represented  as  a  very 
dangerous  thing,  it  had  been  in  effect  acknowledging  its  own 
evidence  so  defective,  as  not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  conviction 
of  an  honest  inquirer,  and  its  own  importance  to  be  so  small, 
as  almost  to  bespeak  a  neglect,  when  yet  its  pretended  apparatus 
was  so  amazing,  as  at  the  very  first  view  it  must  appear  to  have 
been  :  so  that  here  would  in  effect  have  been  a  self-contradiction^ 
which  few  writers  on  either  side  the  question  seem  to  havQ 
been  sufficiently  aware  of  ^ 

§  12.  Sect.  VI.  It  has  further  been  objected,  that  the 
scripture  rules  of  morality  are  given  in  very  loose  terms j  with- 
out such  particular  limitations  as  particular  circumstances  re- 
quire, or  without  the  reason  on  which  they  are  founded.  To 
this  it  is  replied, 

^  1 3.  1 .  That  if  this  concludes  against  any  thing,  it  will 
conclude  against  all  books  of  morality  whatever ;  since  they 
can  do  no  more  than  lay  down  general  rules,  without  being  able 
to  descend  to  every  personal  circumstance. 

§  14.  2.  Though  God  might  have  written  such  a  book,  it 
would  have  been  too  voluminous  ever  to  have  been  read. 

§  15.  3.  There  are  many  excellent  general  rules,  which  if 
men  would  honestly  attend  to,  they  would  seldom  be  at  a  loss 


•  JcT.  Sat  XT.  pm. 
CHAiii>.orPefi.  |».l-«),«r90-M. 
Wakb.  DtT.  Lcf .  vol  i.  p.  896-009.  Ed.  1 
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as  to  their  particular  duty,  especially  that  of  studying  to  sheinr 
ourselves  approved  to  God,  of  doing  all  to  his  glory,  and  of 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us. 

§  16.  4.  The  reasons  are  sometimes  suggested,  especially 
those  taken  from  the  consequence  of  men's  actions. 

§  17.  5.  If  there  had  been  such  a  laboured  deduction  as  in 
our  ethical  writers,  few  would  have  understood  it. 

§  18.  6.  It  would  not  have  suited  the  majesty  of  the  great 
legislator,  since  even  human  laws  do  not  use  this  method.  The 
declaration  of  the  will  of  God,  and  a  view  to  the  sanctions  and 
other  motives  suggested  in  scripture  are  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance than  numerous  decisions  in  casuistry,  and  laboured  refine- 
ments of  abstract  argument '. 

§  19.  Sect.  VII.  The  imperfect  promulgation  of  the  Jewish 
and  christian  religions  has  always  been  reckoned  one  of  the  chief 
objections  against  their  divine  authority,  and  urged  as  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  if  he  be 
supposed  the  author  of  them.     To  this  it  is  replied, 

§  20.  1.  That  the  objection  seems  to  take  it  for  granted, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  revelation  that  the  express  knowledge  of 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  final  happiness  of  every  humaa 
creature,  otherwise  God  was  not,  for  aught  appears,  obliged  to 
give  it  to  awy,  and  if  not  to  any,  then  certainly  not  to  alL 

§21-2.  Though  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  revelation 
has  given  great  advantages,  especially  that  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, yet  that  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  against  its  being 
true,  though  not  universal ;  since  it  plainly  appears,  that  if 
there  be  an  universal  providence  and  God  be  just  and  good, 
then  it  must  be  consistent  with  justice  and  goodness  to  give 
different  men  very  different  advantages  for  religious  improve* 
ment,  since  considering  the  diversity  of  men's  tempers  and  cir* 
cumstances  it  is  plain  in  fact  God  has  done  it. 

§  22.  3.  The  supposition  of  the  truth  of  scripture,  (allowing 
as  above,  §  20.)  is  so  far  from  increasing  the  difficulty  rf 
accounting  for  the  divine  conduct  which  would  arise  on  the 
foot  of  natural  religion,  that  indeed  it  rsithev  lesseris  it^  both 
with  respect  to  those  who  have  enjoyed  and  embraced  this 
revelation,  and  thotje  who  have  not :  for  as  to  Jews  and  Chris* 
tlansy  it  represents  them  not  as  being  left  to  error  and  super* 

f,  Lblasd  ai^aiiuctTind.  c.  x.  p.  298—309.  I         BoYi  K  on  the  Style  of  Script  p.  lOt. 

UODD.  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  i.  f  39.  Note  (t.)  I         Mackn.  Truth  oClhc  Qoip.  p.  I4I. 
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stition,  (which,  if  scripture  be  false,  it  must  be  allowed  they  are) 
but  as  having  received  several  distinguishing  favours  from  the 
(ii?ine  being,  and  glorious  advantages  for  eternal  happiness. 
And  as  to  others^  it  shews  us, 

§  23.  Firsts  That  God  has  already  done  more  for  them, 
than  it  can  otherwise  be  proved  that  he  has :  particularly  in  the 
following  instances,  (I.)  By  discovering  himself  in  various 
methods  of  revelation  to  Adayn  and  Noah^  (who  had  such  ex- 
traordinary facts  to  relate  with  such  peculiar  advantage  from 
their  relation  to  the  rest  of  mankind;  (see  Winder's  Hist,  of 
Knowledge,  vol.  i.  c.  iii.  &  v.)  and  also  to  others  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  human  race,  from  whom  on  this  supposition  useful 
tr.ditions  might  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  the  remainders 
ofvvliicli  seem  evident  in  Job  and  his  friends,  Alelchizedeck, 
Abimelechf  and  many  others,  and  even  in  some  of  the  Heathen 
writers.  Compa,re  Prop,  c'xx.  sub  init.  (2.)  By  the  remarkable 
removes  and  dispersions  of  the  Abrahamic  family,  and  the 
singular  appearances  of  God  for  them  and  the  Jewish  nation^ 
previoiis  to  their  settlement  in  Canaan ;  which  were  peculiar 
advantages  to  Egypt  and  Canaan^  had  they  been  wise  enough 
to  have  improved  them.  (3.)  In  constituting  th^  Mosaic  reli- 
gion in  such  a  manner,  as  to  encourage  strangers  to  live  among 
the/(W*,  and  to  oblige  the  Jews  to  endeavour  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  (4.)  By 
remarkable  appearances  of  God  in  their  favour,  both  in  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  under  such  great  natural  disadvantages, 
^d  daring  their  abode  in  it,  especially  in  the  victories  oi  David y 
the  fame  of  Solomon'' s  magnificence  and  wisdom  while  he  con- 
tinued faithful  to  God,  which  he  no  doubt  would  improve  for 
the  spreading  of  religion  among  the  many  sages  and  princes 
who  resorted  to. his  court:  (compare  1  Kings  iv.  29 — 34. 
X  23 — 25.)  but  especially  by  the  train  of  providences  to  Israel 
in  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  which  occasioned  re- 
markable proclamations  through  the  whole  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires,  by  which  vast  numbers  of  people  must  be 
admonished.  (5.)  By  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 
themselves  when  translated  into  Greek.  (6.)  By  the  mission 
^^  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  the  early  and  extensive  propa- 
gation of  his  gospel  by  them.  (7.)  By  all  the  advantages  which 
have  since  been  given,  by  the  settlement  of  European  and 
Christian  colonies  in  almost  all  the  principal,  especially  the 
^j^time  parts  of  Asia^  Africa j  and  Aynerica^  whereby  indeed 
immense  numbers  have  been  converted  ;  a,nd  the  oumbcr  might 
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have  been  yet  greater,  if  those  advantages  had  been  properly 
improved. 

§  24.  Secondly  J  Revelation  encourag^es  us  to  hope  that  the 
time  will  come,  \vhen  there  shall  be  a  universal  prevalence  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  ail  the  Heathen  nations  shall  be 
gathered  in,  Led.  130,  §  2. 

§  23.  Thirdly  J  In  the  mean  time,  it  not  only  assures  us 
that  God  will  make  all  gracious  allowances  for  the  circumstan- 
ces and  disadvantages  in  which  they  have  been  placed  ;  but 
seems  to  point  out  a  way,  in  which  virtuousand  pious  Heathens^ 
if  such  there  be,  may  be  accepted  with  God,  i.  e.  through  the 
atonement  and  mediation  of  Christ,  with  greater  honour  to  divine 
justice  than  we  could  otherwise  conceive*. 


LECT.  CUII. 
0/  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

§  1.  Def.  JL  HE  books  of  the  Apocrypha,  are  those  books 
which  are  added  by  the  church  of  Borne  to  those  of  the  Old 
Testament  received  by  protestants  ;  and  take  their  name  from 
their  having  been  supposed  to  have  lain  hid  a  considerable  time 
after  they  were  written. 

§  2.  Schol.  The  names  of  these  books,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Vulgar  Latin  Bible,  are  two  of  Esdras,  Tobit^  Judithy  the 
remainder  of  Esther^  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  Ecclesiasticus^ 
Baruchf  with  Jeremiah's  epistle,  the  Song  of  the  three  children^ 
the  story  of  Susannah^  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  prayer  of 
Manassehj  and  two  books  of  the  Maccabees.  The  second  of 
Esdras  is  not  extant  in  Greek,  but  the  most  authentic  copy  of 
it  is  the  Latin  :  but  in  some  copies  of  the  Greek  Bible  there  are 
two  other  books  oi  Maccabees  added  ;  the  third  oi  which  con- 
tains chiefly  the  history  of  the  Jewish  affairs  under  Ptolemy 
PhilopaJor  **. 

§  3.  Prop.  The  books  of  the  Apocrypha  are  not  to  ba  re- 
ceived as  written  by  a  plenary  superintendent  inspiration. 


a  Jbnk.  of  Christian.  voL  i.  part  ii.  c  ii.  p.  43— 
\Si. 
Wateri.andV  Scrip.  Vind.  part  ii.  Potth,scr. 
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Lt  I  AND  against  Tiod.  voL  ii.  c.  xvi.  p.  554r— 

76. 
HoDCE*8  Scrm.  p  309—316. 
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%  4.  Dcm.  I.  Josephus  only  mentions  22  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  inspired,  in  which  these  cannot  be  included  :  and 
he  expressly  says,  that  those  which  were  written  after  the  time 
of  ArtaxerxeSy  i.  t.  probably  Artaxerxes  Longimanus ^  from 
whom  Ezra  and  Neheiniah  had  their  commission  were  not 
looked  upon  by  the  Jewish  church  as  of  equal  author! ty\  Comp. 
UcU  121.  §  5. 

§  5.  2.  They  never  appear  to  have  been  quoted  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  are,  though  some 
passages  of  them  might  have  been  much  to  the  purpose  of  the 
sacred  writers. 

§6.3.  The  author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees^  which 
isoneof  the  most  valuable  in  the  whole  collection,  intimates  that 
there  had  not  for  a  considerable  time  been  any  prophet  in  Israel 
divinely  inspired,  1  Afac.  iv.  46.  x.  27.  and  the  author  of 
i\it second  book  seems  expressly  to  own,  that  he  had  no  super- 
natural assistance,  2  Mac.  xv.  38,  39.  ii.  19 — 28. 

§  7.  4.  There  are  some  passages  in  these  books  which  seem 
in  themselves  absurd  and  incredible,  v.  g.  the  angel's  lying  to 
Toil/,  and  afterwards  driving  away  the  devil  by  a  fumigation, 
Tokitv.  12.  compared  with  Tobit  xii.  15.  Tobit  vi.  pass,  the 
story  of  fire  being  turned  into  water,  and  vice  versa,  2  Mac.  i. 
19—22.  the  march  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark  after  Jeremiahy 
itid,  ii.  4 — 8.  to  which  most  writers  add  what  they  think  the 
inconsistent  and  contradictory  account  of  the  death  of  Anii-- 
^ckus  EpiphaneSj  who  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief,  1  Alac.  vi. 
8, 16.  and  to  have  died  miserably  in  the  mountain  consumed 
with  worms,  2  Mac.  ix.  5 — 12,  28.  2  Mac.  i.  16.  is  also  quoted, 
as  relating  that  his  brains  were  beaten  out,  but  that  Antiochus 
Bast  probably  have  been  another  person. 

§  8.  5.  There  are  other  passages  which  are  inconsistent 
^th  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament ;  v.g.  Judith  c.  ix.  2. 
justifying  the  murder  of  the  Shechemites  condemned  Gen. 
xlix.  7.  the  author  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solovion,  speaking  in  the 
person  of  that  prince,  represents  Israel  as  under  oppresssion, 
which  it  was  not  in  Solomon's  days,  JVisd.  ix.  7,  8.  xv.  1 4.  com- 
pared with  1  Kings  x.  27.  yet  some  have  urged  1  Kings  xi. 
H,  25.  as  an  answer  to  this  objection.  Baruch  is  here  said  to 
We  been  carried  into  Babylon^  at  the  same  time  when  Jere^ 
'^kk  tells  us  he  was  carried  into  Egypt^  Bar.  i.  2.  Jer.  xliii.  6. 
^  which  we  may  add  the  false  account  of  the  fact  related,  Lev^ 
X*  16 — 20.  in  the  reference  to  it^   l  Mac.  ii.  1.     Compare  also 

a  JoitPK.  cOQtr.  Apioo.  I.  L  c  vuL  p.  1333.  Iluds.  Ed. 
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Esth.  xii.  5.  with  vi.  3,6.  to  which  may  be  added  the  applause 
of  self-murder,  2  Mac,  xiv.  41,  &c. 

^  9.  6.  There  are  some  other  passages  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  foreign  nations,  so  inconsistent  with  what  all  other  his- 
torians say,  as  not  to  be  admitted  without  much  greater 
evidence  than  belongs  to  these  books,  1  Mac.  i.  6,  7.  viii.  16. 

§  10.  7.  From  comparing  all  these  steps  on  the  one  hand, 
and  considering  on  the  other  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
for  their  inspiration,  it  follows,  that  these  books  are  not  to  be 
admitted  as  written  by  a  plenary  superintendent  inspiration  ^ 
2.  E.  D. 

§  11.  The  insisting  upon  reading  some  portion  of  these 
books,  instead  of  lessons  from  scripture,  in  the  daily  offices 
of  the  church,  was  an  unreasonable  and  cruel  imposition  in 
those  who  fixed  the  terms  of  conformity  in  England  in  the  year 
1662\ 

^  12.  Schol,  1.  We  allow  that  some  of  the  christian  fathers 
cited  these  books  with  great  regard  :  nevertheless,  most  of  them 
placed  the  apocryphal  books  in  a  class  inferior  to  those  which 
they  call  canonical  ;  and  the  first  council  which  is  said  to  have 
received  them  was  the  provincial  council  ofCarMa^^,/f.  D,  397, 
who  evidently  come  too  late  to  be  more  competent  judges  of 
this  question  than  the  Jews  themselves  were.  Nevertheless,  we 
acknowledge  these  books  to  havebeen  of  considerable  antiquity: 
and  as  some  of  them  are  very  valuable,  on  account  of  the  wise 
and  pious  sentiments  they  contain,  so  the  historical  facts,  and 
references  to  ancient  notions  and  customs  in  others  of  them, 
make  them  well  worthy  an  attentive  perusal^. 

§  13.  2.  It  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  chief  reason 
for  which  the  authority  of  these  books  is  maintained  by  the 
church  of  Rome  is,  that  some  passages  in  them  countenance 
their  superstitions,  particularly  the  intercession  of  angels,  Tobit 
xii.  15.  and  praying  for  the  dead,  2  Mac.  xii.  40—45.  which  is 
represented  as  prevalent  even  in  favour  of  those  who  died  idola- 
ters. 

§  1 4.  3.  A  more  particular  critical  account  of  most  of  these 
books  may  be  found  in  the  works  below •*. 


4  Burn,  on  the  Art.  p.  SJ),  90. 

Ti'UREi.  I.lk:.  ii.  Qu.TSL  ix. 

LiMU.  Tlieol.  I.  i.  c.  ill.  J  5— 12. 

Kknne  r  agHinst  Popery,  p,  71,72. 
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CONTAINING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  SCRIPTURE  DOCTRINE  RELATING 
TO  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  NATURE  OF  COD,  AND  THE  DIVINITT 
OF   THE    fON    AND  SPIRIT. 


LECT.  CLIV. 
The  Nature  y  Perfections^  and  Providence  of  God. 

\\.  Prop.  JL  HE  account  given  us  in  the  Scinptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  of  the  nature^  perfections  and  providence 
of  God,  is  agreeable  to  that  which  the  light  of  nature  discovers 
concerning  them. 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  The  scripture  expressly  asserts  that  there  is  a 
God,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  Gen.  i.  1.  PsaL  xxxiii.  6.  Acts 
xiv.  15.  Heb.  xi.  3. 

§  3.  2.  The  scripture  asserts  that  God  is  an  eternal  Spirit. 
Johniv.  24.  Heb.  ix.  14.  l  Tim.  vi.  16.  Deut.  xxxiii.  27.  Psal. 

xc.  2. 

§  4.  3.  That  he  is  omnipresent.  1  Kings  viii.  27.  PsaL 
cxxxix.  7 — 10.  Jer.  xxiii.  24. 

§  5.  4.  That  he  knows  all  things.  1  Sam.  ii.  3.  Job  xxxvi, 
4.xlii.  2.  Psal.  cxvii.  5.  Jer.  xxxii.  19.  Jctsxv.  18.  And  that 
foture  contingencies  are  not  excepted  from  this  general  asser- 
tion, appears  from  his  having  foretold  some  of  the  most  contin- 
gent events,  Vid.  Led.  128 — 132.  as  well  as  from  the  following 
passages,  Isa.  xlii.  9.  xlviii.  3.  xlvi.  10.  xli.  22 — 26.  PsaL 
cxxxix.  2. 

§  6.  5.  He  is  perfectly  wise.  Job  ix.  4.  1  Tim.  i.  17.  Isa. 
xI.13,  14. 

§7. 6.  That  he  is  omnipotent.  Jer,  xxxii.  17.  -ffw'.  xix.  6» 
Afl/.cxlv.  3.  /oA  ix.  4,  &c.   1  Chron.  xxix.  II,  12. 

§  8.  7.  That  he  is  perfectly  ^(ww/.  PsaL  Hi.  1.  cxlv.  9.  -Jffl/» 
*ix.  17.  Jaw^j  i.  17.  Exod.  xxxiv.  6.  1  John  iv.  8. 

§9.8.  The  justice  of  God  is  asserted,  PsaL  xxxvi.  6. 
^xix.  4.  cxix.  137.  Bom.  ii.  6.  Acts  x.  34,  %5:  Rev.  xv.  3. 

§  10.  9.  That  he  is  t^me  axid  faithfuL  Numb,  xxiii.  19. 
^W.  vii.  9.  2  Jam.  vii.  28.  TV/,  i.  2. 
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§  11.  10.  That  he  is  perfectly  holy.  Isa.  vi.  3.  xliii.  15. 
Ivii.  15.    PsaL  cxlv.  17.   Rev.  xv.  4. 

§  12.  11.  That  he  is  immutable.  Exad,  iii.  14.  Mai.  iii.  6. 
lleb.i.  10 — 12.  James'u  17. 

§  13.  12.  That  he  \^  incomprehensible.  Job  xi.  7.  PsaL 
cxxxix.  6.  Eccles.  iii.  11.  viii.  17*  1  Tim*  vi.  16.  Rom.  xi.  33. 

§  14.  13.  That  his  providence  extends  to  every  event, 
preserving,  disposing  and  governing  all  things,  Psal.  xxxvi.  6. 
cxxxvi.  25-  civ.  cvii.  cxlv.  13,  &c.  Job  xii.  10.  Acts  %\y.  17. 
xvii.  28.  Matt.  x.  29,  30.  And  it  may  be  observed  in  the 
general,  that  all  the  vast  number  of  scriptures,  in  ivhicfa  the 
operations  of  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  the  sun,  rain,  &c.  as 
"well  as  the  actions  of  brutes  ar^  ascribed  to  the  divine  agency 
and  direction,  do  entirely  agree  with  Prop.  32.  Vid.  Prov.  xvi. 
33.  PsaL  Ixv.  9,  &c.  civ.  13 — 30.  cxlv.  15,  16.  cxlvii.  16 — 18. 
Amos  iii.  6.  iv.  7.  Job  xxxvii.  xxxviii.  xxxix. 

§  15.  14.  That  he  is  the  one  only  God^  is  expressly 
asserted,  Veut.vi.  4.  iv.  39.  2  Sam.  vii.  22.  Psal.  IxxxvL  10. 
Jer.  X.  10,  11.  Matt.  xix.  17.  John  xvii.  3.  1  Cor.  viii.  4—6* 
1  Tim.  vi.  15.  ii.  5. 

§  16.  15.  That  he  is  a  being  of  all  possible  perfeciumSf 
Matt.  V.  48.  1  Chron.  xxix.  11.  PsaL  viii.  1». 

^  17.  Cor.  1.  So  great  an  agreement  between  the  doctrine 
of  scripture  and  reason  with  regard  to  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God,  is  a  considerable  internal  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
revelation  itself,  considering  how  much  of  religion  depends  upoQ 
forming  right  notions  of  the  supreme  being**. 

§  18.  2.  Considering  how  very  clearly  th^se  thingrs  are 
taught  in  the  forecited  passages,  and  in  such  a  multitude  of 
others  parallel  to  them,  there  can  be  no  just  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  those  popular  passages,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
human  body,  or  the  passions  of  the  human  mind  are  ascribed 
to  God,  should  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  so  as  to  mislead  any 
impartial  and  attentive  reader,  how  moderate  soever  his  capa- 
city may  be:  so  that  no  just  objection  against  the  preceding 
corollary  can  be  drawn  from  such  passages.  Compare  LecU 
149.   §12. 

§  19.  Schol.  1.  To  the  scriptures  urged  §5.  in  proof  of 
the  prescience  of  future  contingencies  it  has  been  replied,  that 
those  passages  only  relate  to  God's  knowledge  of  his  own  works: 

a  e  AKTRBL'ft  Christian  Iiwtitutes,  c  iL  lb  SCOTT^  CbrktiftQ  Life,  YoL  u.  p.  318-.398. 

GAYTON'b  Script  Aocuuoti  c  i.  | 
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but  as  this  solution  can  only  be  applied  to  some  of  those  scrip- 
tures, so  it  is  evident  with  regard  to  theniy  that  as  the  equity, 
wisdooa,  and  goodness  of  God's  works  towards  his  rational 
creatures  depends  upon  the  correspondency  between  them  and 
the  moral  character  of  those  creatures,  God  would  not  have  a 
compleat  view  of  his  dispensations  towards  them  if  he  were 
ignorant  of  future  contingencies  ;  nor  can  the  contrary  doctrine 
be  reconciled  with  those  other  scriptures,  which  represent  the 
divine  volitions  as  immutable.  Compare  1  Sam.  xv.  29.  Job 
xiv.  5.  xxiii.  13,  14.  Psal.  xxxiii.  11.  Isa.xWi.  10.  J/a/.iii.6. 
Acts  XV.  15 — 18.    xvii.  26». 

§  20.  2.  To  chat  part  of  the  argument  §  5.  which  is  drawn 
from  predictions^  it  has  been  replied,  that  when  God  foretels 
fiiture  events,  he  determines  to  make  them  certain  by  making 
tbem  necessary*^  and  in  order  to  reconcile  this  with  his  justice, 
it  has  been  added,  that  his  creatures  in  these  actions  are  not 
considered  as  in  a  state  of  probation,  but  that  in  these  particu- 
lars it  is  suspended  ;  but  this  objection  is  sufficiently  answered, 
Lect.  129.  §  7.  and  may  further  be  illustrated  by  comparing 
Gen.  XV.  16.  Exod,  iii.  19,  20.  vii.  3,  4.  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  to 
which  may  perhaps  be  added  Acts  i.  16 — 20.     See  (besides 
CoLLiBER  in  the  place  referred  to  above.  )** 

§  21.  3.  That  God  is  not  the  author  of  sinf^  expressly 
appears  from  all  the  texts  relating  to  the  holiness  of  God,  and 
those  relating  to  his  justice  and  goodness  when  compared  with 
the  threatenings  denounced  against  sin,  as  well  as  from  James 
i.  13.  whence  it  appears  that  scriptures  urged  on  the  contrary 
ftide,  such  as  Prov.  xvi.  4.  2  Sam.  xii.  11.  xvi.  10.  are  to  be 
so  interpreted,  as  not  to  express  an  irresistible  influence  on  the 
mind  of  man,  but  only  proposing  in  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence such  occasions  and  temptations,  as  he  knew  would  in  fact, 
though  not  necessarily  prevail  J,  to  draw  man  to  the  commission 

a  Uhb.  TImoL  L  ti.  c  ximi.  1 77—^.  I         RiDO lbyI  Divtn.  voL  L  p.  69. 

ktA0ftiif^SenB.YoLiLp.l99,S00.  | 

♦  Thif  if  partly  true ;  for  whatever  degree  of  good  there  if  in  any  event  roust 
be  the  effect  of  neeeutly^  for  it  it  impossible  that  good  should  proceed  from  any  other 
WBce.  But  evil,  though  equally  eeriain,  proceeds  from  an  opposite  source,  passive 
F>»er  eaployed  by  liberty,  and  this  employed  by  equity.     W. 

t  God  is  DO  more  the  eautf  or  *'  the  author  of  sin"  than  Irght  is  the  cause  of 
^hm, strength  the  cause  of  wrakneti,  love  the  cause  of  hatred^  or  xo'isdam  the  cause 
^S^,  Hamaa  (as  well  as  every  other  continj;ent  or  created)  nature  has  hypo* 
^^•tictl  tendencieB  to  defection,  independent  of  all  decretive  impulse,  influence,  or 
'"»«ilioii.    This  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  absolute  dependence.     W. 

♦  i.  e.  By  a  decretive  uecessity,  otherwise  all  cerlainiy  implies  htjpoiketieal 
■^Miiy.    W. 
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of  sin  :  and  that  God  should  act  thus,  is  not  a  diiHcnIty  peculiar 
to  scripture,  since  it  is  agreeable  to  what  we  see  every  day, 
if  we  allow  the  universality  of  his  providence'. 

§  22.  4.  Scripture  does  expressly  assert,  not  only  that  all 
things  are  foreknown  by  God,  but  that  he  works  all  according 
to  tke  counsel  of  his  own  willy  Eph,\.  ll.  and  that  even  the 
death  of  Christ  happened  according  to  his  determinate  purpose*^ 
Luke  xxii.  22.  Acts  ii.  23.  iv.  28.  whence  it  follows,  that  to 
make  this  consistent  with  what  is  said  elsewhere,  we  must  allow 
that  in  scripture  language  those  things  are  said  to  be  determined 
or  decreed  by  God,  not  only  which  he  wills  himself  by  his  own 
irresistible  agency  to  effect,  but  which  be  foresees  will  come 
to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  volitions  relating  to 
preceding  circumstances,  through  the  intervention  of  free 
agents,  and  which  on  that  foresight  he  determines  topermitf  : 
and  in  this  sense  it  must  be  admitted  on  the  preceding  princi- 
ples, that  all  things  which  happen  are  decreed  by  him,  and  that 
the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  they  are  so. 

§  23.  5.  Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this  agency  of  God 
even  about  the  sinful  actions  of  his  creatures,  which  the  light 
of  reason •  evinces,  and  those  passages  of  scripture  assert; 
forasmuch  as  the  word  temptation  carries  with  it  an  ill  sense^ 
and  imphes  some  malignity  of  design  in  the  being  said  to  tempt 
another,  we  acknowledge,  according  to  James  i.  13.  that  it  is 
not  proper  to  apply  it  here  :  and  great  care  should  be  taken  in 
popular  discourses  to  avoid  this  way  of  representing  things^ 
which  though  it  be  strictly  and  philosophically  true,  yet  may 
be  so  mistaken  by  common  hearers,  as  to  be  injurious  rather 
than  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  practical  religion. 

a  Limb.  Theol.  I.  ii.  c.  xxx.  I  1—7. 

*  Christ's  obedience  unto  death  in  opposition  to  men  and  devils,  and  his  death 
itself,  the  last  step  of  bis  meritorious  race,  must  needs  be  a  good,  and  therefore  a  pro- 
per object  of  decretive  necessity.  But  men  and  devils  contributed  to  this  good  by 
Qpposmg  tliat  very  principle  in  the  Saviour  from  whence  the  event  deiived  its  c«- 
cellcnce.  Thus  "  the  wrath  of  man  shall  praise  God."  He  was  a  lamb  amon^ 
wolves;  decretive  necessity  urjed  him  on  in  holiness,  righteousness,  benevolence  and 
compassion ;  hypothetical  necessity,  resulting  from  passive  power,  liberty  and 
equity,  (in  leaving  them  to  themselves)  urged  them  to  oppose  him  by  pride,  envy 
malice,  and  murder.  Hence  the  event  itself  as  good^  and  the  evil  conducing  to  it^ 
proceed  from  sources  diamelrically  opposite,     W. 

f  Rather,  does  not  determine  to  prevent.  If  we  rightly  consider  the  nature  and 
origination  of  sin,  it  must  be  more  proper  to  say  what  God  doet  not  determine,  than 
to  say  that  he  does  determine  any  thing  relative  to  such  an  effect;  an  effect  whose. 
cause,  abstractedly,  is  as  strictly  indepcudcn^  of  the  divbe  wtU  as  darkness  is  'iad§* 
pendent  uf  light.     W* 
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LECT.  CLV. 
Of  the  Pre-existence  of  Christ. 

^l.Prop.  JL  HAT  glorious  person ,  who  appeared  in  the 
world  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  not  begin  to  exist, 
when  he  was-  conceived  by  his  Virgin  Mother ^  but  bad  a  being, 
not  only  before  that  period^  but  before  the  creation  of  the 
world*. 

§  2-  Dem.  I.  It  is  he,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Johuy  under 
the  name  of  the  LOGOS,  and  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
in  the  beginning  with  God^  and  afterwards  to  have  been  made 
pshy  t.  e.  to  have  appeared  in  a  human  form.  John  i.  1,2,  3, 
14.    Comp.  Sev.  xix.  12.     See  also  Beb.  ii.  14. 

§  3.  2.  Our  Lord  himself  frequently  asserted  his  coming 
iownfrom  heaven  as  his  father's  messenger,  which  he  could 
with  no  propriety  have  done,  had  he  not  existed  before  his 
incarnation  :  for  what  the  Socinians  assert,  that  he  ascended 
into  heaven  before  he  opened  his  public  ministry,  to  receive 
instruction  from  thence,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  proved,  yet 
Was  surely  important  enough  to  have  been  recorded  ;  since 
Uoses's  converse  with  God  in  the  mount,  and  Christ's  temptation 
^  both  so  largely  mentioned.  It  will  also  be  found,  that 
■one  of  the  texts  quoted  below  refer  to  a  settled  abode  in  heaven 
preTious  to  his  appearance  among  men,  and  not  to  a  transient 
^t  thither,  John  iii.  31.  vi.  38,  50,  62.  xiii.  3.  xvi.  28.  xvii.  5. 
-^  for  John  iii.  13.  the  latter  clause  is  a  much  stronger  argu- 
«oent  against  the  opposite  hypothesis,  than  the  former  is  for  it**, 

§  4.  3.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  emptied  himself  of  some 
glory  which  he  was  before  possessed  of,  that  in  our  nature  he 
tnight  become  capable  of  suffering  and  death,  Phil.  ii.  6,  7. 
^GreekJ  with  which  may  well  be  compared  the  following  texts, 
^bich  though  not  equally  evident  with  the  former,  seem  to 
*ttve  some  reference  to  the  same  ipatter,  John  viii.  58. 
1  Cor.  XV.  47S 

§  5.  4.  Christ  seems  to  have  been  the  persqn  who  appeared 
^Isaiah;  (compare  Isa.  vi.  pass,  with  John  xii.  41.)  from 
whence,  as  well  as  his  being  called  the  Logos,  and  some  other 
considerations  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  it  seems  reasonabla 
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to  conclude,  that  Chrkt  is  the  person  who  is  Called  the  ai 
of  God's  presence^  by  whom  he  revealed  himself  to  Abrah 
Jacobs  Moses  J  and  the  other  Old  Testament  saints  :  Isa.  Ixii 
Exod.  xxiii.  20,  ?(.  but  the  particular  examination  of 
branch  of  the  argument  will  be  reserved  for  a  distinct  ] 
position". 

%S.  S»  The  work  of  creation  is  so  expressly  ascribec 
him  in  scripture,  that  tjiis  alone  might;  be  a  sufficient  proc 
tiis  having  a  real  existence  before  the  world  was  made,  John 
CoL  u  15,  16.  Heb.  i.  2, 8,  &c.  Eph.  iii.  9.     Valet  proporii 

§7.  Cor.  1.  Forastnuch  as  in  several  of  the  preqei 
scriptures  there  is  such  a  change  and  humiliation  asserted  < 
ceming  Christ,  as  could  not  properly  be  asserted  \ 
c^erning  aji  eternal  ^.nd  imqiutable  being,  as  such,  thei 
reason  to  believe  that  Christ  had  before  his  incarnatio 
created  or  derived  nature,  which  would  admit  of  such  a  chang 
though  we  are  far  from  saying  be  had  no  other  nature,  and 
all  the  texts  quoted  above  refer  to  this*'. 

§  8.  ?,  Ti^is  glorious  spirit  or  Logos  must  undoubt 
haye  \^e.ex\  a  mps(  wonderful  person,  possess^  of  va$t  and 
](qown  degrees  of  n;^tur^l  ana  moral  perfections,  (fpr  both  i 
l>e  includec}  in  the  expression  of  the  ifiKi^d  ^f  Cod)  bej 
any  of  this  creatures  both  in  heaven  and  uppn  ^rth  wtip  i 
produced  by  his  operationf.    Vid.  Lect*  28.  §  1"^. 

§  9.  3.  His  emptying  himself  for  our  sak^s,  ^ind  tai 
upqn  bifi)  tb^  form  of  a  servant,  (as  it  is  expressly  said  be 
th^t  \^  might  becomp  capable  of  suflFering  and  dealb  fpi 
Vic|.  Phil.  ii.  7,  8.  Greek j  ffeb.  ii.  9 — 17.)  was  amost^ma 
instafice  of  condescension,  and  lays  those,  for  whose  bene 
was  intended,  leader  the  highest  obligation  to  love,  revere 
and  obey  him^. 


a  WattTi  Script  DocL  of  the  Trio.  Prop.  viil. 

p.  61-34. 
k  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  107—119. 

Fowler's  Descent  of  Christ,  pa^s. 

WAtTS*S  Diss,  on  tbeTrin.  No.  i v.  |  1,3, 4- 

op  the  Gl<vjr  of  Christ.  Diss.  ii. 

£MLYif%  Vindic.  of^Fowler,  apud  Tracts,  vol.  i. 


Laidncr  on  the  Logos,  Works,  voL  si 
LowMAN'S  Tracts,  No.  3,  p.  9S. 
c  Gill's  BodrofDiv.  vol.  i.  n.  tf* 
d  Watts's  Diss,  on  Trio.  No.  lii. 

GirL,  ut  supra. 
e  BuLKLBYls  (tcoo.  of  Go^>.  tL  8, 


*  But  even  a  created  or  derived  patare  coiUd  iiot  undergo,  while  in  porit 
Innocence,  any  chrrnge  that  should  be  a  real  degradation,  and  therefore  what  i 
«f  Ckrist  is  not  applicable  to  the  dtvine  nature.    W. 

f  But  the  fair  question  is  not,  whether  a  tuperangelie  spirit  is  capable  of 
f^  rrdixred  to  the  condition  of  an  infant;*'  but  whether  such  a  beinf:  oquM  wit 
consistency  be  called  God  ?  God  over  all  blessed  for  erer  ?  The  Creator  of  all 
visible  and  invisible  ?  And  whether  innui^ieniblc  other  albsoiditief  must  aot 
I  he  rejection  of  the  hfpostatkal  union  ?    W* 
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§  10.  4.  The  ample  revelation  of  such  a  person,  who  by 
the  light  of  natore  was  entirely  unknown,  must  be  a  glorious 
peculiarity  of  the  christian  scheme,  which  recommenTis  it  to 
our  highest  regard,  and  demands  our  most  s6rious  attention. 

§  11.  5.  They,  who,  neglecting  to  enquire  into  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  bring  themselves  under  a  n^essity  of 
disregarding  this  glorious  persoi^,  br'mg  guilt  upon  theflwchrei 
by  their  neglect,  proportionable  to  the  excellency  of  his  natare^ 
the  greatness  of  our  obligation,  and  the  opporturttty  they  had 
of  being  acqtiainted  with  hinJ,  if  they  had  diligently  knprovedi 
the  talents  lodged  \n  their  bands*. 


LECT.  CLVI. 
Of  the  Pfe-existence  of  Christy  continuedt* 

\\.  SchoL  1.  JL  HERE  are  many  who  will  not  allow  of  any 
pie-existent,  created  or  derived  nature  of  Christ,  but  explain 
ill  the  phrases  quoted  above  relating  to  his  coming  into  the 
world  J  by  the  glory  he  originally  possessed,  and  understand 
bis  emptying  himself  of  it  at  his  incarnation,  merely  as  expres* 
ting  a  more  or  less  sensible  manifestation  of  a  nature  properly 
ihine  or  immutable ;  alledging,  that  whatever  may  be  asserted 
concerning  either  the  divine  or  human  nature,  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  Christ  as  9i«yOpMro(.  To  prove  this  doctrine  and 
interpretation,  they  plead,  not  only  that  God  is  said  to  have 
redeemed  the  church  with  his  bloody  and  to  have  laid  down  his 
Kfefor  uSf  Acti  xx.  28.  (Vid.  Mills,  Enty,  and  Hallet  in 
Loc.)  and  according  to  some  copies,  1  John  iii.  16.  (Vid- 
Mills  in  Loc.)  but  diat  Heb.  ii.  9,  11,  16.  are  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  such  a  pre-cxistent  superangelic  spirit 
as  is  supposed  Cor.  1. 

§  2.  Ans.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  inconsistency  there  is 
between  that  doctrine  and  the  two  former  of  these  forecited 
texts,  if  we  allow  the  glorious  spirit  of  Christ  (which  there  is 
no  reason  at  all  to  call  human  in  its  pre-existent  state)  to  have 
been  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  human  infant;  since  we 
have  no  notion  of  the  nature  of  a  human  soul,  but  that  of  a 

*  On  the  other  syttem,  which  represents  a  nature  properly  divine  Asstunlng  our 
Mtsre  into  perfonal  ooiooi  U19  sentixuents  of  tbete  three  last  corndlaries  appear  still 
•or*  fivciblc    W. 
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created  rational  spirit  united  to  and  acted  by  a  bunrian  body 
as  our  own  spirit  is  :  and  as  to  Heb.  ii.  16.  if  tviXa^Panrau  b< 
interpreted  iook  hold  of,  as  it  may  naturally  signify,  and  i 
plainly  used,  Luke  xxiii.  26.  all  form  of  objection  from  tlies< 
words  will  vanish*  *• 

^  3*  2.  What  change  was  made  in  the  Logos  when  unite( 
to  human  flesh,  must  be  acknowledged  to  exceed  our  eoncep 
tions,  and  therefore  to  be  incapable  of  full  explication.  Tix 
Fathers  frequently  speak  of  a  quiescence  of  its  perfections.— 
If  it  be  objected,  that  to  suppose  such  a  being  divested  of  it 
will,  of  its  knowledge  and  power,  as  it  must  certainly  hav< 
been,  if  it  became  the  human  soul  of  Christ,  Luke  ii.  52.  xxii 
43.  2  Cor.  xiii.  4.  is  in  fact  to  suppose  it  armihilatedy  an( 
another  being  substituted  in  its  room  ;  it  may  be  answered,  tha 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  suppose  some  degree  of  actual  though 
and  perception  essential  to  the  human  mind,  such  a  consequenc< 
will  not  follow  from  such  a  supposed  change  ;  seeing  here  wil 
still  continue  in  the  same  subject  either  actual  thought^  or  i 
power  of  thinking  **  f. 

§  4.  3.  The  sentiments  of  the  ancient  Jews  concerning  the 
LogoSy^re  to  be  found  in  Philo  Jud.  p.  195>  341,  465.  Euseb. 
Prep.  Evang.  1.  vii.  c.  xiii,  xiv.  1.  xi.  c.  xv.  Watts's  Dis.  No. 
iv.  §  3.  Scott's  Christian  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  559.  Note  b  &  c,  & 
p.  565.  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  p.  118.  Taylor  on  the  Trin« 
p.  258. 

^  5.  To  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  the 
Mahometans  held  an  eternal  ancient  word,  subsisting  in  God's 
essence,  by  which  he  spoke,  and  not  by  his  simple  essence  ;  aud 


a  Ab.  Tatlo*  stfiinsi  Watts,  p.  B2— «9. 

IIUCHS's'id  Ovf.  Prcf  p.  r.'— 15. 

WHIST.  Prim.  Chri«ti.in.  vol.  iv.  p.  229—295. 

L A  R  u.s ER ,  ut  supra,  p.  k:j . 

Watts  on  the  Gk>ry  of  Christ.  Disc,  iii  ?  6. 
b  £mlyn*s  Examinai.  of  Jjr.  BcDnei's  New 


Theory,  c.  ii.  ap.  Tracts,  ▼ol.  ik 
Fonuita  Sacra,  p.  217—1^19. 
Watts,  ibid. 
LARUNEr,  ibid.  p.  22. 
Clay  r.  Vind.  par.  iii. 


♦  If  the  Lotros  was  a  created  spirit,  and  creatures  were  produced  by  him,  thi 
work  of  creation  is  no  evidence  of  the  creator's  eternal  power  and  god-head.  Ye 
God  appeals  to  his  creating  power  as  a  decisive  evidence  of  his  own  supremacy  an 
god-head,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  pretended  gods.  Isa,  xi.     W. 

f  The  force  of  this  objection  is  left  by  our  author  unanswered.  On  the  othe 
system,  no  real  change  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  astumiftg  mm 
but  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  or  human  nature  (not  a  human  person)  is  asstim 
ed  by  it.  Thus  it  behoved  our  High  Priest  to  become  like  unto  his  brethren  as  to  bod; 
and  soul,  sin  only  excepted.  The  manner  of  becoming  so  indeed  was  altogetlier  mi 
raculous ;  a  nature  is  assumed,  which,  m  this  instance,  separate  from  the  divine  na 
ture  had  no  personal  subsistence,  and  yet,  subsequent  to  that  assutnption,  Jesus  va 
no  less  truly  a  man  than  Adam  was,  under  whose  coveaant  bis  human  nature  tool 
its  prigio.     W. 
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the  Platonics  had  a  notion  nearly  resembling  this,  though  Dr. 
CuDwoRTM  insists  u[>on  it,  that  it  was  not  the  same  with  that 
which  the  Ariatis  afterwards  hcld\ 


LECT.  CLVII. 
Of  Christ  appearing  to  Men  under  the  Old  Testament. 

S  I.  Prop.  I^HRIST  was  the  person,  in  and  by  whom  God  ap- 
peared to  men  under  the  Old  Testament,  by  the  name  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

§  2.  I.  There  was  often  a  visible  appearance  of  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel,  Gen,  xviii.  pass,  Exod.  xxiv.  10.  Isa,  vi.  I. 

§3.  2.  Scripture  as  well  as  reason  assures  us,  i\\it  Father 
was  not  and  could  not  be  seen,  John  \,  18.  v.  37.  1  Tim.  vi.  16. 
M  xi.  27. 

§  4.  3.  The  person  spoken  of  as  Jehovah,  when  visibly 
appearing  to  men,  is  sometimes  expressly  called  the  angel  of 
the  Lord,  G^n.  xviii.  1,2.  xxii.  15,  16.  xxxi.  il,  13.  £xod. 
ni.2, 4.  xiii.  21.  compared  with  xiv.  19,  24-.  Exod,  xxiv.  9 — 11. 
(^en.  xlviii.  15,  16.  Num.  xx.  16.  compared  with  £xod.  xx.  2. 
Judges  vi.  12,  14.  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  xii.  8.  He  is 
^so  called  the  Captain  of  the  lord's  host.  Josh,  v.  14, 15.  com- 
pared with  vi.  2.  and  the  angel  in  whom  the  name  of  God  was, 
Exod.  xxVii.  21. 

^  5.  4.  There  is  no  hint  of  a  pluralitv  of  persons  succes- 
^vely  employed  as  the  medium  of  those  divine  manifestations. 

§  6.  5.  When  there  is  a  reference  to  past  transactions,  they 
*re  referred  to  one  person  as  speaking,  though  numbers  be 
sometimes  described  as  present,  Psal.  Ixviii.  17.  Ixxviii.  15,  Kc. 
Uos.  xii.  4,  5. 

^  7.  6.  There  was  one  glorious  person,  called  both  Jehovah^ 
*nd  his  angel,  who  was,  as  above,  under  the  Old  Testament  the 
Biedium  of  divine  manifestation. 

§  8.  7.  It  is  exceeding  probable,  that  some  great  regards 
wonld  be  paid  to  this  glorious  person  in  the  whole  dispensation 
I'God,  and  that  we  should  learn  something  of  his  dismission^ 
tf  he  were  dismissed  from  tliat  office,  or  of  his  present  state,  if 
•*  were  not. 

>J|^Umsaneea.RitLPrrCpi88,89.  ■        Moshbim.  Cedes.  Hift  in  Sec  iv. 

^bionn^  lucL  $f$t,  p.  sn^-m.  I        Smj  on  Spihm  Vi,  ko,  fu,  U.  c  T.  I  \9. 
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§  9.  8.  We  learn  from  variow  passages  in  the  Net 
ment  that  Christ  is  the  Legos  of  the  Father,  John  K  ] 
xix.  1 — 3,  16.  by  whom  he  made  the  world,  arwi  by  ti 
governs  the  kingdom  of  providence.  See  the  texts 
Prop.  I26.gr.  5. 

§  10.  9.  We  do  not  read  in  the  New  Testament 
other  persofiy  who  had  before  been  the  medium  of  the 
dispensations^  but  upon  this  occasion  resigned  his  < 
Christ. 

§11.  10.  ftnm  the  genera)  character  of  Cbri«t  in  t 
Testament,  compared  with  the  account  of  the  dvrinne  i 
tations  in  the  Old,  and  the  silence  of  both  with  regard 
other  person  who  was  such  a  mediuiD,  we  may  infer,  1 
most  probable  Christ  was  that  person. 

§  12.  11.  Various  things  said  to  be  spoken  by  or  a< 
to  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament^  are  said  in  the  Ne 
spoke  of,  done  by,  or  addressed  to  Christy  when  such 
are  referred  to  in  the  New,  I  Cor.  x.  9.  Heb.  xi.  26.  i 
compared  with  PsaL  cii.  25,  &c.  John  xii.  41.  compa: 
Jsa.  vL  9,  10.  But  jicts  vii.  38.  cannot  properly  be  int 
here ;  for  the  word  afer  there,  must  rather  be  under 
Moses  than  of  Christ. 

§  i^k  12.  Several  scrifttures  not  directly  testifyi 
will  admit  of  the  easiest  interpretation,  by  supposing  a  r 
to*  it,  JohnL  11.  Heb.  xii.  25 — 21*  compared  with  Psa 
I  Cor.  X.  9. 

§  14.  13.  The  primitive  Fathers  of  the  christiac 
represented  this  as  the  case  :  see  especially  Justin  M 
Dialogue  with  Trypho. 

§  15.  14.  It  is  also  urged,  that  the  Chaldee  Pa 
shews  it  to  have  been  the  sense  of  the  ancient  Jews  : 
there  are  many  passages  in  their  other  most  ancient  ' 
which  speak  the  samq  language,  and  which  can  only  I 
stood  on  this  hypothesis. 

§  16.  15.  Christ  was  the  person,  by  whom  God  i 
under  the  Old  Testament  by  the  name  of  Jehovah*.    & 

$  17.  SchoL  1.  To  this  it  is  objected,  that  this 
9tm  PauPs  argument  in  Heb.  xiiu  2.  and  utterly  dest 


/«  MOMMA,  voL  i.  I.  ii.  c.  vii.  1 34. 
WATTi  on  ihe  Glory  of  Christ,  Dim,  i. 
LOWM.  on  the  Civ.  Guv.  of  the  Heb.  App. 
Clakkb  on  the  Trin.  No. 616— ti  18. 
TBNNlfOHim  Idol.  c.  xiv.  p.  39>-33& 
•-^ "*— uflKtl  iv.ci?.|4i 


Harris  on  the Me«.  Senn.  v.] 
Barringt.  Ess.  on  Uiv.  Di^peoi 

Diss.  ii. 
Flem.  ChristoL  vol.  u.  L  iii.  c  Ii 

u  v.  p.  457. 
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io  cap.  u.  2,  3*  as  both  Grotius  and  Peirce  have  urged.     As  to 
the /pn»^r  of  these  texts,  it  b  said,  that  if  the  hypotliesis  in  the 
proposition  were  true,  the  apostle  would  have  recommended 
Dospitality  not  merely  from  those  instances  in  which  pen>ons 
had  unawares  entertained  angelsy  but  in  which  they  had  re- 
ceived Christ  himself,  appearing  under  the  character  of  the 
$ngelqfthc  Lord. — But  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  it 
does  not  seem  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  honour  of 
scripture,  to  assert,  that  upon  every  occasion  the  apostles  urged 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  possibly  be  proposed  :  be- 
sides that  this  argument  would  not  really  have  so  much  force  in 
it,   as  at  first  view  it  might  appear  to  have,  for  as  Christ  had 
now  left  the  earth,  there  would  no  longer  be  any  opportunity  of 
shewing  such  hospitality  to  him  again.     Compare  jicis  iii.  21. 
As  to  Heb.  ii.  2,  3.  it  is  pleaded,   that  if  Christ  was  personally 
concerned  in  giving  the  law^  there  was  no  room  to  argue  as  the 
apostle  does  the  superiority  of  the  gospel  dispensation  from  its 
being  published  by  our  Saviour's  ministry  ;  s'nce  in  this  res- 
pect tbey  were  both  equal.     With  regard  to  which,  if  it  should 
not  be  allowed  as  some  have  thought  that  angels  in  this  place 
only  signify  messengers^  which  indeed  the  context  does  not 
seem  to  favour,  yet  this  may  be  reconciled  with  the  hypothesis 
in  the  proposition,  if  we  suppose  Christ  to  have  been  present 
in  some  visible  form  on  mount  Sinai^  but  to  have  used  the  voice 
of  angels  in  proclaiming  that  law  which  he  publicly  gave  to 
Israel  from  thence :    not  to  urge,   that  these  texts  may  in 
general  refer  to  any  message  delivered  by  angels,  and  not  par- 
ticularly to  the  law;  for  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  following 
scriptures  shew  that  the  giving  the  law  on  mount  Sinai  must  be 
comprehended,  if  it  were  not  principally  referred  to.    See  Acts 
vii.  53.  Gal.  iii.  19.  Psal,  Ixviii.  17.     On  the  whole,  considering 
that  in  the  places  quoted  above,  God  is  said  to  have  been  among 
those  angels,  it  seems  impossible  to  defend  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment, if  we  suppose  an  extraordinary  presence  of  the  Father 
among  them,  on  any  topic,  which  will  not  also  sufficiently  de- 
f(Uid  it  if  we  suppose  Christ  to  have  been  so  present.     His  ap- 
pearance in  human  6esh,  to  preach  the  gospel  with  his  own 
mouth,  and  seal  it  with  his  blood,  was  so  much  greater  condescen- 
lion,  than  his  encamping  among  the  legions,  whom  he  used  as 
his  heralds  to  proclaim  his  will ;  that  it  argues  the  gospel  to  lie 
much  nearer  his  heart  than  the  law,  and  consequently  the  dan- 
ger of  despising  the  former  to  be  greater  than  that  of  despbing 
the  latter*. 

aniftci9a|ld>.U.?.N<}CelL-  |       SAVtlii'kDin.vilriL  p.  170-1791 
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§  18.  2.  It  is  further  objected,  that  God  himself  must  some- 
times  have  spoken  as  a  distinct  person  from  Christ,  of  which 
Exod.  xxiii.  20 — 23.  xxxiii.  1 — 3.  are  urged  as  probable,  an(! 
MatU  iii.  17.  xvii.  5.  /o/mxii.  28.  as  certain  instances.  Tothii 
it  is  replied,  that  though  we  allow  the  Father  to  have  spokei 
sometimes  without  the  mediation  of  the  Son,  it  will  not  follow 
from  thence  that  he  was  not  the  medium  generally  made  use  of 
especially  when  there  were  visible  appearances  to  the  church  ol 
the  Jews  ■. 

§  19.  3.  Mr.  LowMAN  has  objected,  that  the  name  of /Ai 
ai^elqfthe  Lord  might  be  given  only  to  a  material  substance^ 
Avhich  was  not  animatecl  by  any  inferior  spirit  whatever,  (wbicfc 
seems  indeed  to  have  been  the  Sadducean  hypothesis  with  regarc 
to  angels  in  general.)  Lowm.  Civ.  Gov.  App.  p.  45 — 48.  But 
it  is  answered,  as  this  does  not  agree  with  several  other  passage: 
quoted  above,  so  least  of  all  with  Exod,  xxiii.  20,  &c.  and  since 
the  phrase  angel  of  the  Lord  does  generally  at  least  signify  a 
distinct  rational  being,  (as  will  afterwards  be  abundantly 
proved)  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  it  so  in  the  present  case,  un- 
less convincing  reasons  could  be  assigned  for  confining  ourselves 
to  this  unlikely  interpretation. 

§  20.  4.  As  for  Mr.  Peirce's  hypothesis  of  Christ's  under- 
taking the  care  of  the  Jewish  people,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
he  might  be  called  their  guardian  angely  while  other  angels  were 
guardians  in  other  countries;  (Dan.  x.  13.)  and  that  for  ad- 
ministering his  province  so  remarkably  well,  he  was  appointed 
by  God  to  be  the  head  over  all  principalities  and  powers;  and 
that  those  angels  were  divested  of  their  former  authority  that 
they  might  be  made  subject  to  him,  to  which  he  refers  Eph.  iv. 
8.  CoL  ii.  1 5.  there  is  this  great  objection  against  it,  that  it  seenu 
not  to  make  sufficient  allowance  for  that  superior  dignity  whick 
the  Logos  must  be  possessed  of,  as  the  creator  of  angels,  and  as 
more  excellent  than  any  of  them.     Vid.  Hcb,  i '». 

§  21 .  5.  What  has  been  said  above  may  perhaps  give  light 
to  that  much  controverted  text,  Phil.  ii.  6, 7.  the  sense  of  which 
seems  to  be,  **  that  Christ,  who  when  he  appeared  in  divine 
glory  to  the  Old  Testament  saints,  did  not  think  he  was  guilty  oi 
any  usurpation,  in  speaking  of  himself  by  those  names  and 
titles  which  were  peculiar  to  God,  nevertheless  divested  himseli 
of  those  glories  that  he  might  appear  in  our  nature *=. 


a  Owen  m  the  Ileb.  vol.  i.  Fxerc  x.  p.  I^V. 
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LECT.  CLVIII. 
Of  the  Names,  Titles,  and  Attributes  ascribed  to  Christ. 

\  1.  Prop.  JL  O  enumerate  the  principal  scriptures,  in  which 
the  names,  titles,  attributes,  xvorks,  and  honours,  which  are  fre- 
quently appropriated  to  God,  are  or  seem  to  be  ascribed  to 

Christ. 

§  2.  Sol.  I.  As  for  divine  names, 

J.  The  name  Jehaoah,  which  is  appropriated  to  God,  Psal. 
Ixxxiii.  18.  Isa.  xlv.  5.  xhi.  8.  is  given  to  Christ,  Jtr,  xxiii.  6. 
ha.  xlv.  23 — 25.  compared  with  R&in.  xiv.  10 — 12.  Isa.  xl.  3. 
compared  with  Luke  i.  76.  and  Isa.  vi.  I,  s»,  10.  with  John  xii. 
40,41.  To  these  some  also  refer  Zech.  xi.  12,  13.  and  whereas 
some  urge  on  the  other  side  Exod.  xvii.  15.  Judges  y\.  24.  Ezek. 
xiriii.  35.  in  which  names  compounded  of  the  Avord  Jehovah  are 
given  even  to  inanimate  beings,  it  is  answered,  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  that  and  the  case  of  giving  it  to 
fCTsms,  since  in  such  instances  as  those  here  produced  there 
was  so  evident  a  reference  to  the  divine  presence,  that  there 
could  be  no  mistake  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  name :  see 
also  Jer.  xxxiii.  16.  But  if  the  reasoning  in  the  preceding  pro- 
position be  allowed,  there  is  no  need  of  insisting  on  such  parti- 
culars ;  it  being  indisputable,  that  on  those  principles  Christ  is 
called  Jehovah  many  hundreds  of  times. 

§  3.  2.  He  is  not  only  called  God  frequently.  Matt.  i.  23. 
Mn\.  I,  2.  XX.  28.  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  (Vid.  Mills  in  Loc.)  and  per- 
haps 2  Pet.  i.  1 .  but  he  is  called  the  true  God,  l  John  v.  20,  21 . 
compare  I  John  i.  2.  and  John  xvii.  3.  the  great  and  mighty 
G«/,  Tit.  i\.  13.  Isa.  ix.  6.  compare  Deut.  x.  17.  Jer.  xxxii.  18. 
Christ  also  seems  to  be  called  the  only  wise  God,  Jude,  ver.  24, 
25. compare  Eph.  v.  26,  27.  see  also  Rom.  xvi.  27.  the  only  God, 
Isa.  xlv.  15,  17,  21,  22,  23.  compared  with  Rom.  xiv.  11,  and 
(yod  blessed Jor  ever,  Rom.  ix.  5.  compare  2  Cor.  xi.  3K  and 
Jtom.  i.  25. 

§  4.  It  is  pleaded  in  answer  to  these  texts,  that  the  word  God 
js  often  used  in  a  subordinate  sense,  v.  g.  1  Cor.  viii.  5.  2  Cor. 
i^-  4.  Exod.  vii.  1.  Psal.  xcvii.  7.  Ixxxii.  6.  John  x.  34 — 36. 
But  it  is  answered, 

(1.)  That  in  most  if  not  all  of  the^  places,  a  subordination 
^  expressly  intimated. 
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(2.)  That  such  additional  titles  as  those  mentioned  abo 
are  never  used:  to  which  some  add, 

(3.)  That  0  0foj  is  never  used  concerning  any  who  are  Go 
only  in  a  subordinate  sense :  but  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  is  an  instance 
the  contrary. 

§  5.  Sal.  II.  Titles  appropriated  to  God,  are  also  appli 
to  Christ. 

(1.)  He,  (if  the  preceding  reasoning  be  allowed)  calls  hii 
self  M^  God  of  Abraham^  IsaaCf  ^nd  Jacobs  Exod.  iii.  6.  compa 
Acts  vii.  30 — 32.  Hos.  xii.  3 — 5. 

(2.)  Lord  of  hosts ^Isa,  viii.  13,  14.  compared  with  the  fi 
lowing  passages,  I  Pet.  ii.  6 — 8.  Psal.  cxviii.  22.  Matt.  xxi.  4 
and  2  Sam,  vi.  2.  to  which  some  add  Isa.  liv.  5.  compared  wi 
2  Cor.  xi.  2. 

(3.)  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords^  Rev.  xvii.  I4.  xi 
13 — 16.  compared  with  Deut.  x.  17.  1  Tim.  vi.  14,  15. 

(4.)  The  first  and  the  lasij  Bev.  i.  17,  18.  ii.  8.  compa 
Isa.  xli.  4.  and  xliv.  6. 

§  6.  To  the  former  of  these  especially  it  is  objected,  tt 
Christ,  though  a  created  being,  might  use  such  language,  as  t 
embassador  and  therefore  representative  of  God.  It  is  answen 
It  is  not  usual  for  embassadors  to  assert  that  they  are  the  perse 
from  whom  they  are  sent:  upon  the  same  principles,  any  anf 
or  prophet  might  have  used  the  same  language,  and  the  tempi 
tion  to  idolatry  would  have  been  greater  than  it  is  reasonable 
suppose  God  would  have  permitted.  These  arguments  are  ft 
ther  confirmed,  by  considering  on  the  one  hand,  how  averse 
idolatry  the  Jews  were  at  tlie  time  when  the  New  Testamc 
was  written,  and  how  propense  the  Gentiles^  which  would  ha 
made  such  bold  figures  of  speech  in  that  book  peculiarly  da 
gerous*. 

§  7.  Sol.  III.  Attributes  sometimes  appropriated  to  Gc 
are  applied  to  Christ, 

(\.)  Omniscience^  Col.  ii.  3.  Rev.  ii.  23.  to  which  many  a 
John  xxi.  17.  ii.  24,  25.  Matt.  xii.  25.  compared  with  1  Ki% 
viii.  39.  and  Jer.  xvii.  y,  !0. 

(2.)  Omnipresence y  or  a  power  of  perception  and  operati 
in  distant  places  at  the  same  time.  Matt,  xviii.  20.  xxviii.  « 
Col.  i.  17.  to  which  many  add  Htb.  i.  3.  compare  Jer,  xxiiL  S 
To  these  some  add  John  i.  IS.  iii.  13.  compare  John  ix.  S 

•  BUENBT  on  the  Art  p.  44, 45.  (        lUfuiii  on  the  Meaiah,  p.  137, 13S. 
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Greek;  and  also  Gen.  xix.  24.  concerning  which  see  Calvin's 
notes  on  that  place,  and  compare  Hos,  1.7. 

(3.)  Almighty  pewer J  Phil.  iii.  21 .  to  which  many  add  Rev. 
i.  8-  it  is  indeed  dt^bated,  whether  that  be  spoken  of  Christ  or 
the  Father,  but  Rev.  i.  11,  17,  18.  ii.  8.  xxii.  12, 13,  20.  make 
it  probable,  that  it  refers  to  Christ.     See  also  Prop.  1 26.gr.  5. 

(4.)  Eternity,  Rev.  i.  11,  17.  Heb.  vii.  3.     Some  also  add 
Hcb.xixi.  8.  Prov.  viii.  22, 23,  compare  Psal.  xc.  2. 

(5.)  Immutability,  Heb.  i.  12.  xiii.  8.  compare  Mai.  iii.  6. 
James  i.  17.  and  some  have  argued  from  John  xvi.  15.  that  this, 
and  all  the  other  attributes  of  God  are  claimed  by  Christ  as  his: 
9^  John  y.  26*. 


LECT.  CLIX. 

Of  the  Works  and  Worship  ascribed  to  Christ--Of  the  Term, 
Person — Personal  Union — In  what  sense  Christ  is  called 
the  Son  of  God. 

S 1.  &/.  IV.  JLrlVINE  uorks  of  creation  and  universal  stl*p- 
port  are  ascribed  to  Christ  as  above,  (see  Lect.  155.  §.  6.)  with 
this  remarkable  circumstance;  that  all  things  are  said  to  have 
been  made/or  as  well  as  by  him,  Col.  i.  16,  17.  It  is  objected, 
that  God  is  said  to  have  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ  in  seve- 
ral texts  :  compare  1  Cor.  viii.  6.  Eph.  iii.  9.  to  this  it  is  replied, 
that  Iw  often  signifies /or  as  well  as  by,  so  that  it  may  import 
their  being  made/or  the  glory  of  Christ,  or  rather  that  the  creat- 
fdoT  derived  nature  of  Christ  was  the  instrument  by  which  tlui 
World  was  made.     Compare  Rom.  xi.  36^^. 

§  2.  Sol.  V.  Religious  worship,  though  appropriated  to  God, 
Ikut.  vi.  13,  15.  X.  20.  Matt.  vi.  10.  was  bv  divine  approbation 
wd  command  given  to  Christ,  Heb.  i.  6.  John  xx.  28.  Acts  vii. 
^9.  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11.  compare  Rom.  xiv.  11.  John  v.  23.  To*this 
it  is  in  the  g^eneral  objected,  that  we  are  to  distinguish  between 
supreme  and  subordinate  worship,  the  former  of  which  is  due  to 
God  alone,  the  latter  may  be  given  to  creatures:  compare 
1  Chron.  xxix.  20.  Matt,  xviii.  26.  It  is  replied,  that  in  this 
case  the  worship  addressed  to  man  was  apparently  a  civil,  not  a 
Ttligious  homage ;  and  that  if  it  be  the  christian  scheme  to  in-* 

*  S^A  Serm.  oo  Heb.  L  12.  lb  Mootiri  Prop.  p.  121—12!^. 
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troduce  any  inferior  God,  to  whom  religious  adoration  is  to  b- 
paid,  i.  e.  to  whom  we  are  to  pray,  whom  we  are  to  praise,  ii 
whom  we  are  to  confide,  by  whom  we  are  to  swear,  (all  wbici 
acts  of  worship  are  addressed  to  Christ  in  the  following  passages 
John  xiv.  I.  (answered  by  Exod.  xiv.  31.  and  2  Chron,  xii.  xx 
20.)  Ram.  X.  13.  1  Cor.  \.  2.  Roin.  xv.  12.  2  Cor  xii.  8.  Rom 
ix.  1.)  one  would  have  supposed,  that  there  should  have  l>eei 
the  strictest  care  to  adjust  the  degree  of  worship  due  to  him,  tha 
it  might  not  interfere  with  that  of  the  supreme  God :  and  it  i 
hard  to  reconcile  this  with  its  being  so  often  declared  to  be  thi 
design  of  the  gospel  to  bring  men  to  the  worship  of  the  only  tru^ 
God;  [Acts  xiv.  15.  xvii.  23,  24.  Gal.  iv.  8.  1  Thess.  i.  9.)  o 
with  the  force  of  Christ's  reasoning  in  Luke  iv.  8.  This  brand 
'of  the  argument  is  likewise  much  illustrated  by  a  multitude  o 
texts,  in  which  the  apostles  express  an  unlimited  veneration 
love,  and  obedience  to  Christ,  and  tliat  dependence  upon  hin 
and  devotedness  to  him,  which  can  onlv  be  justified  in  this  view 
and  would  indeed  be  very  criminal,  if  he  were  to  be  considered 
only  9^  an  exalted  man^  or  a  mere  creature ;  (which  two  ex 
pressions,  by  the  way,  when  applied  to  Christ  in  his  presen 
state,  seem  to  coincide  more  than  some  have  been  willing  X\ 
a%w.)  Compare  Phil.  i.  20,  21 .  CoL  iii.  1 1 .  Rom.  xiv.  7 — 9 
and  many  other  texts  quoted  by  Mr.  Jennings  in  his  discourse 
on  preaching  Christ. 

§  3.  Cor.  It  appears  by  the  tenour  of  this  proposition,  tha 
viost  if  not  absolutely  all  those  names,  titles,  attributes  an< 
works,  which  are  ascribed  and  appropriated  to  the  one  eterna 
and  ever-blessed  God  in  scripture,  are  also  ascribed  to  Christ, 
and  that  such  divine  worship  is  required  or  encouraged  to  him 
as  is  else-where  appropriated  to  the  one  eternal  and  ever-blessec 
God»». 

§  4.  Def,  The  word  Person  commonly  signifies  one  single, 
intelligent,  voluntary  agent,  or  conscious  being  ;  and  this  wc 
chusc  tb  call  the  philosophical  sense  of  the  word  :  but  in  ^polU 
tical  sense,  it  may  express  the  different  relations  supported  by 
the  same  philosophical  person ;   v.  g.  the  same  man  may  be 


a  Watts  on  tiic  Trin.  p.  33— S4. 
Clarke  anfl  "I'ayloh  on  ihe  Trie,  paag^ 
WooKE'«Pro|).  11.  rA»— 1^. 
£MLVft^  Humble  Euqoiiy,  ap.  Tracts,  vol-  i. 


BoysbH  Answer. 

t&.LVN'8  Vindicat.  of  the  Worship  of  ChtJtL 

\:c.  ap.  Tracts,  vol.  i. 
:»UtCkFORD'«  llisL  vol.  i.  p.  293,29^ 


*  This  proposition  fairly  admitSi  and  seems  to  require  another  cokollaiy  ; 
viz.  Since  the  person  who  assumed  our  nature  has  names,  titles,  attributes,  works 
and  worship  ascribed  to  it,  which  are  appropriated  to  the  out)  eternal  God.  that  persoi 
must  be  properly  divine,  powuing  the  divint  nature^     W. 
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father,  husband,  son,  &c.  or  the  same  prince,  King  of  Greats 
Britain^  Duke  of  Brunswicky  and  Treasurer  of  the  Empire*. 

§  5.  Cor.  One  philosophical  person  may  sustain  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  the  political y  or  as  some  call  it  the  modal 
sense  of  the  word**  ♦. 

§6.  Schol.  Besidesthis,  some  have  given  various  definition? 
of  person  in  the  theological  sense  of  the  word  ;  of  which  few  are 
more  remarkable  than  that  of  Markius,  that  "  personality  is  a 
positive  mode  of  being,  ultimately  terminating  and  filling  a  sub« 
stantial  nature,  and  giving  to  it  incommunicability  f."     To  de- 
scribe the  personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  **  ex- 
pressing that  perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  whereby  it  subsists 
three  diflferent  ways,  the  Father,  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  each 
of  which,  possessing  the  divine  essence  after  his  peculiar  man- 
ner, thereby  becomes  a  distinct  person,^'  may  perhaps  be  a  de- 
finition much  of  the  same  import*^  {. 

I  Or.  Dam iKr  Scott'Ii  Eis.  towards  a  Demonstrat  |  b  WATTs'i  Din.  No.  vLj).  180—184. 

of  tbe  ScrijM.  Trio.  Def.  u.  Sir  Isaac  N  ewton'8  Two  Letten,p.  10S. 

Jenklvs  oo  Chhiftuaity,  vol.  ii.c.  26.                  I  c  M  arkii  Comnend.  I.  v.  c.  iii. 

I  Slosa  oa  the  Trin.  p.  28, 29. 

*  But  would  political  or  modal  sense  ofpenon,  many  of  which  maybe  tufttained 
Woae  philosophical  penoo,  entiUe  any  one  in  a  court  of  judicature  to  appear  as  a 
pnportiouabie  number  of  witnesses  in  any  cause  ?  If  a  fact  were  asserted  by  one  who 
is  kin?,  duke,  and  treasurer,  would  his  testimony  be  that  of  three  or  of  one  f    W. 

t  The  wordsof  Maiktus,  with  the  context,  are  these:  Personalitas  in  ab- 
itnurto  non  est  reale  aliquod  Ens,  sic  enim  necessarid  plures  in  Deo  forent  Essentias; 
•onetiam  mera  Negatto  actualis  Communicationis,  sic  enim  merum  foret  nihil,  nee 
Pemoaram  dittinctio  per  ProprietatesCharacteristicas  posset  con cipi,  et  Personalitas 
7V  >Iyy  in  Incamatione  periret ;  sed  Modus  positivus  entis,  ultimo  terminans  et  com-, 
pfennaturam  substantialem,  ac  ilU  dans  incommumcahiliiatcm,     W. 

X  In  the  Trinitarian  controversy  no  term  has  been  more  obnoxious  to  one  side 
^tbe  question  than  the  word  Person;  therefore  the  sense  in  which  it  is  taken,  when 
P^rly  employed  in  discussing  this  awfully  mysterious  but  highly  important  sub- 
ject, should  be  ascertained  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  A  scriptural  person, 
n  the  trinitarian  sense,  is  alike  remote  from  a  divine  ntlribnte  and  a  separate  hc" 
Wf ;  since  God  is  but  one  essence  or  being,  his  attributes  are  innumerable,  and  hii 
pfnons  only  three.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  The  last  of  the  above  noticed  definitions 
appears  clear  and  comprehensive. 

In  this  investigation  it  will  be  useful  to  recollect,  that  it  is  highly  reasonable, 
,  even  a  prtori,  to  regard  the  uncaused  being  as  differing  essentially  from  all  created 
**irtence,  nor  is  there  any  reason  against  extending  this  difference  to  the  mode  of 
^%'  The  orthodox  Trinitarian  disclaims  Tritheism  no  less  than  the  Unitarian  ; 
Jti  contends  that  not  only  personal  characters  and  relations,  but  also  personal  xub- 
'»tences  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence.  He  appre- 
^nds  that  each  divine  subsistence  has  peculiar  personal  propcrtiesy  which  are  not 
•ppltctblc  to  tbe  others  ;  and  yet  that  perfections  peculiar  to  Deity  are  ascribed  to 
'^ch;  which  implies  that  each  mode  of  being,  or  subsistence  or  Person,  possesses 
^dJTiue  essence. 

It  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  with  the  consistent  Trinitarian,  that 
^  peraooaldiiftioctions in  Oud  are  not  tba  effect  of  Will,  but  of  equal  neoesfUy 
3 
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§  7.  Prop,  God  is  so  united  to  the  derived  nature  of  Chris 

and  does  so  dwell  in  it»  that  by  virtue  of  that  union  Christ  ids 

be  properly  called  God^  and  such  regards  become  due  to  hiu 

as  are  not  due  to  any  created  nature^  or  mere  creaturci  be  it  i 

'  itself  ever  so  excellent. 

§  8.  Dem,  \.  Such  divine  names,  titles,  attributes  ar 
works  are  ascribed,  and  such  divine  worship  demanded  or  ei 
couraged  to  Christ,  as  are  elsewhere  appropriated  to  God. 

§  9.  2.  Christ  cannot  be  a  being  distinct  from  God,  and  y 
co-ordinate  with  him  ,  since  that  would  infer  such  a  plurality  • 
Gods  as  is  contrary  both  to  natural  and  revealed  religion :  (L€i 
44.  §  1.  Lcct.  154.  §  15.^  besides,  a  multitude  of  things  are  fca 
of  Christ  in  scripture,  which  undoubtedly  prove  him  to  ha^ 
been  really  and  truly  a  maUj  and  cannot  be  said  of  the  one  livir 
and  true  God  in  himself  considered  :  v.  g.  that  he  hungered,  ff 
pain,  died,  &c.     Compare  1  77m.  ii.  5. 

§  10.  3.  There  must  be  some  wonderful  union  of  God  wi 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  such  ascriptio 
and  regards  ♦. 

§11.  4.  The  scripture  expressly  speaks  of  such  a  union,  at 
of  God  as  dwelling  in  Christ.  John  x.  28 — 30,  38.  xvii.  1 
20 — 23.  Col.  i.  19.  (compare  £ph.  iii.  19.  CoL  ii.  19.)  John  xi 
9,  10.     Valet  proposition  f. 

a  Calamy  on  the  Trio.  Senn.  u.  p.  31^-^4.  |        Wattb'I  Oia.  No.  U. 

with  the  divine  nature.  Perhaps  the  want  of  duly  attending  to  this  dittinctioii ! 
been  the  chief  cause  of  opposition  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.  For  if  the  peno 
mode  be  the  effect  of  will,  wherein  can  such  volition  differ  from  a  creating  act  ?  ] 
if  the  divine  essence  be  necessarily  living  and  active, — and  if  modes  of  subsisten 
or  scriptural  persons,  be  the  necessary  ef^ct  of  that  activity  or  life, — the  distinctii 
being  correlative  must  be  also  coeternal.     W. 

*  But  if  tbi&  union  be  not  a  hypostatical  union,  whereby  a  divine  peraon 
fames  another  nature,  yet  after  the  assumption  continuing  but  one  person  for  ei 
wherein  can  the  union  differ  in  its  nature  from  that  which  subsisted  between  ( 
and  Adam  or  a  Christian  man  who  may  be  «<  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God  }^ 

f  Since  these  Lectures  were  written,  the  question  concerning  the  d'Tiu 
of  our  Lord  has  afforded  matter  for  repeated,  and  aluiost  perpetual  discosaion. 
k  would  be  difficult,  and  indeed  needless,  to  enumerate  all  the  publications  t 
Wve  appeared  upon  tbe  subject,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  mentioning 
most  considerable  part  of  thom,  with  reference,  so  far  &«  we  are  able»  to  tbe  < 
fereot  periods  and  aspects  of  the  controversy.  Those  who  disputed  the  supre 
Godhead  of  Christ,  were,  for  a  time,  chiefly  of  the  Arian  persuasion.  This  was 
case  with  Mr.  Hopkins,  a  clergyman  in  Susfsex,  who  published,  without  his  nai 
**  An  Appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  Christian  people,  concerning  an  import 
"  point  of  doctrine,  3cc."  In  opposition  to  this  work  was  printed  <*  A  sine 
*•  Christian's  Answer  to  the  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  all  Christian  people 
**  in  a  Letter  to  the  appellant,"— By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mc  Donnbll,  D.  O. 

The  next  iiu^iortant  publication  of  tbe  Arian  kind  wa<  the  *'  Essay  oa  Spii 
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§  12.  Schol.  1.  Against  this  it  is  objected,  that  Christ  ac- 
knowledges himself  inferior  to  the  Father,  John  xiv.  28.  that 

iscribed  to  Dr.  Robert  Clat70k,  Bishop  ofClogher,  and  which  was  the  beginning 
of  a  considerable  controversy.     The  principal  productions  of  the  Bishop^s  Antago- 
siiU  were  as  follows :  '*  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the  Lord  Bishop  ot  Clobber, 
occasioned  bj   his  Lordship's    '<  Essay  on  SpiriL" — **  A  fiiU  ansuer  to  the  E^say 
OD  Spirit."     The  writer  of  this  tract  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  William  Jomis,  who  hath 
sppeared  since,  upon  various  occasions,  as  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Trinity.  **  A 
Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  from  the  Exceptions  of  a  late  Pamphlet.'* 
**Aiecond  V indication."     These  two  pieces  were  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Ran- 
dolph.    *•  The  holy  scripcure  doctrines  of  the  divine  Trinity  in  essential  Unity,  and 
of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.'*— By  John  Scott,  D.  D.     **  An  Essay  towards  an 
Answer  to  a  Book  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  Spirit." — By  Dr.  M.  Donnill.     **  A 
ihoit  Vindication,"  by  the  same  Author.    A  more  recent  vindicator  of  the  Ariaii 
bypotbcsii,  was  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  in  his  **  Apology  of  Benjamin  Ben  Mordecai 
tohis  friends  for  embrpcing  Christianity."    To  whom  may  be  added  Dr.  Harrwood, 
b  bis  •*  Fire   Dissertations;"  and  Dr.   Prici  in  his  sermons  on  the  Christian 
Doctrine. 

Of  late  years  the  controversy  relative  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  has  chiefly  been 
betwixt  the  defenders  and  opposers  of  the  Sociniau  System ;  among  the  former  of 
whom  Dr.  Priestly  stands  particulariy  distmguished. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  opponents  of  Dr.  Priestley  was  Dr.  HoRSLEYf 
wccessively  bishop  of  St.  David's  and  of  Rochester,  m  three  distinct  publication!^,  now 
collected  together  into  one  volume,  under  the  following  title  :  «•  Tracts  in  Coutro- 
»eriy  with  Dr.  Priestley,  upon  the  Historical  Question  of  the  Belief  of  the  First 
A^  in  our  Lord's  Divinity.  Originally  published  in  the  Years  1183,  1784,  and 
1"S6.  Now  revised  and  augmented  with  a  large  Addition  of  Notes,  and  supplemental 
Bifqoiations."  Among  the  other  antagonists  of  Dr.  Priest  ley,  may  be  mentioned 
Dr.  iloRNi,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Duty  of  contending  for  the  Faith,  and  his  Letter  by 
^  Under-graduate  of  Oxford;  Mr.  Parkhurst,  in  his  Demonstration,  from  Scrip* 
^1  of  the  Divinity  aud  Pre-existeuce  of  our  Saviour. 

Another  advocate  fi>r  the  Socinian  scheme  is  Mr.  Lindscy,  in  his  Apology  for 
f^^igniog  the  Vicarage  of  Catterick  ;  his  Sequel  to  the  Apology ;  his  two  Dissertationa 
00  the  Preface  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  on  Praying  to  Christ,  &c. 

The  productions  in  wpport  of  the  divinity  of  our  T>f»rd,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Lind- 
•iTf'i  writings,  are  principally  as  follows :  "  A  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ,"  by 
Mr.  Robinson  ;  <*  A  Scriptural  Confutation  of  the  Arguments  against  the  One  Ood- 
I'esdof  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,"  by  a  Layman  ;  *<  A  Vindication  of  the 
Wonhipof  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  agains^t  the  Exceptions  of  Mr.  Thf.ophilus 
Livdiiy,  from  Scripture  and  Antiquity," by  Thomas  Randolph,  D.  D.  ;  «*  A  Let- 
^r  to  the  Re  marker  on  the  Layman's  Scriptural  Confutation,"  by  Dr.  Randolph; 
^  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Belief  of  the  Christians  of  the  First  three  Centuries,  re- 
specting the  One  Godhead  of  the  Father,  Son,  snd  Holy  Ghost,"  by  William 
^cicH,  £&q:  the  author  of  the  Layman's  Scriptural  Confutation. 

Concerning  the  worship  of  our  Saviour,  besides  the  treatises  already  specified, 
■Pl«Rred  "Remarks  on  Mr.  Lindsey's  Dissertation  upon  Praying  to  Christ;  in 
»bich  the  Arguments  he  there  proposes  against  the  Unlawfulness  of  all  Religious 
A«Mre$8e$  to  the  Lonl  Jesus  ar*»  examined."  Upon  this  subject,  without  any  refe- 
'"MJctoMr.  Lindsey's  writings,  we  may  here  add.  Dr.  Horne'i  Sermon  on  Christ 
^nf  the  Object  of  Religious  Adoration ;  and  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  **  Divine 
Wonhipdoe  to  the  whole  blessed  Trinity." 

Additional  works  in  vindication  of  our  Lord's  divmity  are.  Dr.  Shepherd's 
**  ^nt  Examination  of  the  Socinian  Exposition  of  the  Prefatory  Verses  of  St.  John's 
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the  Father  is  called  his  Gody  John  xx.  17.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  that 
be  disclaims  the  infinity  of  knowledge,  power^  and  goodness, 
Mark  xiii.  32.  John  v.  18,  19.  Mat.  xix.  17.  that  he  often 
prays  to  his  Father  ;  that  he  declares  himself  to  have  received 
from  the  Father  those  things  for  which  he  is  most  eminent ; 
and  that  throughout  the  whole  of  his  administration  he  is  de« 
scribed  as  the  servant  o/  God,  Isa.  xlii.  1.  Hi.  13.  liii>  11*  by 
which  some  have  explained  his  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a 
servant,  Phil.  ii.  6.  referring  all  to  his  glory,  and  assisting  his 
creatures  in  their  approaches  to  him,  to  whom  he  shall  finally 
give  up  the  kingdom,  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 29. 

§  13.  With  regard  to  all  these  texts  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  we  by  no  means  assert,  as  some  few  have  done,  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  is  absorbed  in  the  divine,  which  would 
indeed  make  the  objection  unanswerable  ;  but  acknowledging 
the  reality  and  perpetuity  of  it,  we  reply,  that  all  these  things 
must  be  understood  as  being  spoken  by  or  of  him  as  man  ami 
Mediator^  without  a  reference  to  that  union  with  God  establish- 
ed in  the  preceding  proposition*. 

§  14.  2.  Dr.  Clarke  asserts  the  Logos  to  be  something 
between  a  created  and  a  self-existent  nature.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  enter  into  the  foundation  of  this  distinction,  unless  the  idea 
of  a  creature  be,  not  a  thing  produced  out  of  nothing  by  the 
divine  power y  but  a  thing  produced  by  the  Father,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Son^  which  is  a  very  unusual  sense  of  the  word  **  ♦. 


a  EMr.YK*B  Humble  Enquiry,  ap.  Tracts,  toL  L 
Calamy  on  the  Trin.  Serm.  liL— t . 
WATis^i  Um.  No.  ii.p.40— 43. 

•  Hallbt  on  Script.  voL  it.  p.  214—224. 


Dr.  Dan.'  ScotTs  Em.  towards  a  Demonst  of 
the  Script.  Trin.  Prop.  ti.  &  viii. 

MOiiiEiM.  liist.  Ecdet.  Sec  v.  par.  ii.  c5. 
122. 
b  Clarke  on  t}ie  Tnn.  part  ii.Prop.  xiv,  zviL 


Gospel  i^  *'  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrine,  and  eternal  Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jetnt 
Christ,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  in  Opposition  to  a  lute  Scheme  of  Temporal 
Sonship  i»  Hodson's  "  Jesus  Christ  the  True  God,  and  only  Object  of  Supreme  Ado- 
ration;" the  same  Gentleman's  *<  Answer  to  Mr.  Fkfnd's  Address ;"  HoLDEi>t 
'*  Doctrine  of  the  Divine  Trinity  in  Unity ,"  FletcberN  "Socinianism  Unscriptural;** 
Whitaker's  "  Origin  of  Arianism  disclosed  $"  Mr.  Raivdolph's  "  Scriptural  Re- 
vision of  Socinian  Arguments;"  and  Dr.  Hawksr's  "Sermons  on  the  Diriuity  of 
Christ."     K. 

To  which  may  be  added,  among  others,  Mr.  A.  Fuller's  ««  Calvinistic  aod 
Socinian  Systems  examined  and  compared  as  to  their  Moral  Tendency;"  and  Dr. 
Jamieson's  "  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  Primitive  Faith 
concerning  the  Deity  of  Christ,  in  Reply  to  Dr.  Priestley's  "  History  of  Eariy 
Opinions,  5cc."  in  two  volumes,  8vo.     W. 

*  But  names  do  not  alter  the  natures  of  things.  Every  being  must  be  either 
caused  or  uncaused ;  to  be  absolutely  uncaused  is  the  pn^nijrative  of  the  divine 
essence  ;  to  be  neceisarily  and  riernally  caused  is  the  prcrogntive  of  the  divine  Per- 
sons, Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  but  to  be  caused  by  divine  IVill  is  the  distinguishing 
character  of  a  creature.  If  Dr.  Clarke  therefore  meant  that  the  Ln^nt  was  caused 
by  Mtivine  /rw/,  yet  not  a  rrtature,  his  assertion  must  be  self-contradictory.     W. 


Lect.  cli  If.        Of  the  Works  ^  Kc.  ascribed  to  Christ.  1 8 1 

§  15.  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  has  generally 
been  expressed  by  saying  that  the  human  and  divine  nature  of 
Christ  are  united  in  one  person,  which  has  generally    been 
called  the  hypostatic  or  personal  union :   and  those  were  con- 
demned as  Heretics  in   the  fourth  century,  who  either  on  the 
ODC  hand  maintained  there  was  but  one  nature^  or  on  the  other, 
that  there  were  two  persons  in  Christ.     It  is  evident  that  scrip* 
tore  does  not  use  this  language  in  what  it  teaches  us  on  this  head ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  the  idea  which  has  been  affixed  to 
the  word  person^  when  used  in  this  controversy*.     It  has  been 
pleaded,  that  we  may  as  well  conceive  the  union  of  the  di^ne 
aod  human  nature  in  one  person,  as  of  the  soul  and  body  in  man  : . 
bat  it  is  plain  this  is  far  from  being  entirely  a  parallel  case, 
liDce  here  are  not  two  conscious  beings  united  ;  and  that  Goa 
aod  the  creature  should  have  one  and  the  same  consciousness^ 
certainly  exceeds  our  comprehension.     It  seems  therefore,  that 
those  who  haved  fixed  any  idea  at  all  to  the  term  person  here, 
rather  mean  it  in  a  political  sense,  to  express  the  concurrent 
operation  of  the  Deity  with  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  perfect  Mediator  f. 

§  16.  Dr.  Waterland's  definition  of  the  word  pei'son  as 
used  in  this  question,  is  this  ;  ^*  A  single  person  is  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  having  the  distinct  characters  /,  Thou^  He,  and 
not  divided  or  distinguished  into  more  intelligent  agents  ca- 
pable of  the  same  characters  f '   where  it  is  proper  to  observe, 

^  Whether  penoos  difiering  on  (his  subject  be  called  Heretics^  or  by  any  other 
nw,  b  of  litUe  importance ;  but  sorely,  whaterer  be  the  express  language  of 
Kriptne,  "  in  what  it  teaches  us  on  this  head,'*  an  ioiparrial  reader  may  easily  find 
^  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture  thews»  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  that  there  are 
Bdt/wprrjoiw  in  Christ,  and  equally  so  that  he  has  more  than  one  nature.  On  the 
VttdPefsoo,  see  §  6.  and  what  follows.    W. 

f  Bot  if  a  derived  nature  may  be  so  untied  to  the  underived,  according  to  this 
pnpoiition,  as  that  **  such  regards  become  due  to  it  as  are  not  due  to  any  created 
Mtore  howerer  ezceUent,"  nay,  such  dirioe  names,  titles,  attributes,  works  and 
boMan,  are  aseribed  to  it  as  aie  appropriated  to  God,  accordiug  to  the  precediug 
Fopoiitioo,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  other  side  can  be  more  incomprehen* 
■iUe.  Is  not  this  todetfy  a  creature  f  or,  to  ascribe  divine  honours  to  what  is  in- 
^^ly  below  God  ?  Whereas  no  such  consequence  attaches  to  the  other  senti- 
Best.  The  divine  honour  it  ascribes  to  Christ  is  not  to  his  derived  nature,  but  to 
^asa^ion  potsetsiiig  the  underived  essence,  which  esserue  alone  is  the  formal 
**>9Bct  of  adoration.  As  to  comchutneu,  it  u  not  admitted,  that  *'  two  conscious 
^%f*  or  persons  are  united ;  bat  sorely  two  natures  may  have  a  perfectly  harmo- 
W. 
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lie  docs  not  say  it  is  not  divisible  or  distinguishable ^  which  is 
not  here  the  case,  but  not  divided  or  distinguished  •  * 

§  17.  4.  It  has  been  hotly  debated,  whether  Christ  be 
called  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God^  with  regard  merely  to  his 
being  the  promised  Messiah,  or  to  his  extraordinary  concep- 
tion, and  exaltation  to  his  kingdom  as  Mediator  ;  or  whether  the 
expression  refer  to  the  eternal  generation  of  the  divine  nature. 
The  texts  brought  to  prove  the  latter,  are  chiefly  Psal.  ii.  7. 
Prov.  viii.  22,  23,  25.  Micah  v.  2.Heb.  i.  2,  3.  Col,  i.  15.  John 
i.  14,  18.  but  others  have  explained  these  texts  of  the  production 
of  the  created  or  derived  udLtnre  of  Christ,  which  according  tc 
the  preceding  hypothesis  was  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
and  with  regard  to  some  of  them,  have  attempted  to  prove  their 
application  to  Christ's  deity  uncertain,  and  that  the  first  of 
them  relates  to  his  resurrection ^  compare  /^cts  xiii.  33.  urging 
that  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  a  nature  truly  and  properly 
divine  should  be  begotten  ;  since  begetting^  whatever  idea  is 
annexed  to  it,  must  signify  some  kind  of  derivation^  f  • 


a  Watbr  LAND'S  2d  Vind.  of  Christ's  Divin. 

Quest.  XV. 
WATr's  Diss.  Ji.  p.  43-47. 
Pbarsos  on  the  Creed,  p.  161— ^163. 
BaX'I.  End  of  Contr.  Pref.  c  Hi.  }  5—8. 
So|)  I'H  against  Shel.  e.  V\\.  t^.  73. 
Emlys's-  Humble  Enquiry, c.  ii. ;  2.  ap.  Tracts, 

vol.  t.  No.  ii.  Ed.  \7k^.  No.  i.  p.  16—24.  Ed. 

1731. 
Taylor  asRinst  Watts,  p.  76—82. 


b  OwiN  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  c  vii.  p.  i36, 

X:c.  apud 
Wateri  A>D»s  Vind.  p.  199,  &  p.  W9— 21d 
RlINSLtY'S  Divio.  voL  i.  p.  ri4~t3t. 
Proced.  of  the  Undewt.  }>.  30{»— 30S. 
Burn.  Scrip.  Doct.ufi}ie  Trio.  p.  104— 1 1S. 
W'A TTs^s  Useful  and  Iin{iurunl  Quest,  qu.  L 

pivs.p.V>— <S9. 
GlLL*8  Body  of  Divinity,  B.  I.  c  28. 


'*  It  is  di0icult  to  guess  of  what  valuable  use  this  distinction  ran  be ;  for  inrttf 
Waterla.sd's  view  of  the  subject  was /or  the  hypo&tatical  union,  and  the  Athana-* 
Man  ftense  of  personality,  and  therefore  must  have  held  the  idea  cootaiued  io  tbe 
expressions,  <*  not  dirisible  or  distinicuisbable.''    \^^. 

f  Persons  of  opposite  sentiments  in  other  respects  have  objected  to  the  terms 
eternal  generation,  and  bejrotten,  when  applied  to  a  peiiron  properly  divine,  as  itti* 
plying  derivation  and  ir{ferioriiy  ;  and  censures  have  been  liberally  (or  ratbec  iltibe« 
rally)  cast  on  those  who  hold  tbe  sentiment,  as  if  either  destitute  of  commou  sense, 
or  disposed  to  digest  contradiction.s.  But  may  we  not  suppose^  without  anv  forfeit- 
ure of  candour,  that  luch  a  censure  may  possibly  be  too  precipitate,  by  assuming 
that  they  fully  comprehended  the  sentiment  expressbd  by  such  terrtis.  The  following 
hints,  disclaiming  the  tone  of  a  dictator,  are  submitted  to  consideration:— 

1.  The  terms  generation  and  begetting  do  not  include  any  voluntary  act  €d 
extras  for  if  so,  they  who  use  them  would  have  no  cause  of  difference  with.Arians;^ 
but  rather  denote  a  necettary  act  ad  intra,  ,They  hold  that  as  tbe  divine  existence^ 
life  and  activity  are  independent  on  will ;  so  is  personality. 

2.  Another  consideration  of  great  inoment  in  this  controversy,  but  ofteo  very 
xhuch  out  of  si^ht,  is  the  strict  coexistence  of  Persons.  For  want  of  due  attentioa  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  the  mind  is  deceived  by  the  sound  of  words ;.  ibr  no  jqobck 
is  it  said,  that  the  Son  is  «*  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,"  than  we  fotm,  if  un- 
guanled,  the  idea  of  priority  in  the  Father,  and  posterinrtty  in  the  Son.  But  even 
among  men,  notwithstanding  the  infinite  disparity  between  the  fir.^t  cause  and  a 
human  being,  between  the  voluntary  acts  of  a  creature  and  a  necessary  property  of 


Lect.clx.  Of  the  Holjf  Spirit,  He.  18a 


LECT.  CLX. 

Of  the  Holy  Spirit— The  Karnes,  Titles y  Attributes^  Work, 
and  Worship  ascribed  to  him — His  Personality. 


§  1.  Lent.  AT  is  evident  that  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  an  agent  of  great 
importance  in  carrying  on  the  christian  cause. 

God,  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  form  mn  idea  of  Fathciliood  and  Son- 
slu{i,  bttt  as  eorreldtrci^  and  cotxiUenL  One  may  indeed  exist  as  a  man  before  bis  son, 
V&wAcithe  father  of  sucb  a  ion.  In  tbe  ofder  of  existence*,  as  conceived  by  a 
Tmitarian,  tbe  notion  of  essence  is  prior  to  that  of  personality,  as  it  is  prior  to  tbat  of 
•ttnVutes ;  but  as  to  personal  relations,  or  positive  modes  of  subsistence,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  priority,  than  there  is  in  sayiug  tbat  goodness  in  God  it 
prior  to  wisdom,  and  power  posterior  to  both. 

3.  Through  carnal  associations  we  find  a  diificulty  in  preserving  tbe  subject 
itself,  and  that  to  which  it  bears  a  partial  analogy  sufBciently  distinct.  Thus,  a- 
n»of  men,  a  Father  has  a  personal  subsistence  prior  to  his  fatherhood  ;  but  not  so 
in  the  present  subject.  In  this  doctrine  no  personal  subsistence  it  to  be  conceived 
pnor  to  £itberbood  and  sooship ;  nay,  these  relations  are  supposed  to  constitute  the 
penooalitica.  For  if  there  be  no  Son  there  can  be  no  personal  Father,  and  vice  versa, 
Tbe  term  **  Fatber,'*  is  not  always  used  in  a  personal  sense,  but  often  answers  to  the 
Cmtor,  because  we  are  his  offspring;  or  Governor,  because  we  are  his  fiunily.    • 

4.  The  proper  use  of  illustrations  by  comparison  is  not  to proor  the  doctrine,  but 
to  ibew  from  analogy  the  possibility  of  what  is  apprehended  to  be  the  collected 
■Ksniag  of  revelation  on  tbe  subject.  Suppose  then  the  infinite  mind,  as  to  essence^ 
to  be  necestfrily  active,  or  l{fe  itself;  is  there  any  thing  unreasonable  in  the  thought 
^lUrsunus  a  fuo,  and  a  terminus  ad  quern  relative  to  this  essential  ener^  and  life 
utecedeot  to  will  ?  fs  it  impossible  that  these  termini  should  contribute  relative 
pniperties,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  subsistences  or  persons  ?  Is  it  not 
pOMblethat  this  infinite  and  infinitely  active  /(/>,  should  be  denominated,  according 
^  tbe  coUeetlve  sense  of  revelation,  as  a  relative  pmperty  a  guo,  the  Father  ;  and 
theMsi^  Itftt  as  a  relative  property  adquem,  the  Snn;  while  the  essential  energy 
of  this  Hfe  terminating  aJ  quern  is  eternal  generation,  or  begetting  ?  Again,  is  there 
^^y  thing  absurd  in  tlie  supposition  that  this  infinitely  active  life  proceeding  m  medio 
adtubiutermints  should  constitute  another  distinctive  relative  property  called  Spirit  f 

5.  In  all  works  ad  extra,  the  effects  of  power  and  will,  no  one  person  acts  ex- 
''"•▼ely  of  the  other  j  therefore  no  work  ad  extra  whether  Creation,  Redemption, 
orioy  other  whatever,  can  be  the  distinguishing  cause  of  these  relative  properties. 
I*  it  not  then  a  possible  and  a  rational  notion  and  intelligible  lansruage,  when  it  is 
"^  tbat  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  (ii\to  the  name  of  whom  Christians  were  to  be 
JMptized)  are  these  positive,  real,  or  personal  modes  of  subsistence  in  God,  or  one 
infinitely  active  life  ?  and,  that  the  Son  of  God,  by  eternal  generation,  assumed  our 
'^'^  into  personal  union  with  himself,  thus  cocstituting  a  glonous  Mediator  be- 
^^Q  tinners  and  the  divine  nature,  which,  though  in  itself  Love,  is  consuming  fire 
•<»  «>Beodcrs  ? 

Tbe  sentiment  of  eternal  generation,  and  that  which  represents  Father,  Son, 
^Spvit,  as  terns  of  distinctive  personal  relations,  seems  oiucb«.'Ss  ex.ceptionable 
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§  2.  Prop.  To  enumerate  the  principal  of  those  scriptures, 
in  which  divine  names,  titles^  attributeSy  works ^  or  worship  zxe^ 
or  seem  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

§  3.  Sol  1 .  Many  plead  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  Jeho- 
vahy  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  comparing  Acts  xxviii,  25.  with 
Isa.  vi.  9.  and  Heb.  iii.  7—9.  with  Exod.  xvii.  7.  Jer,  xxxi.  31 
— 34.  with  Heb.  x.  15,  16.  That  he  is  called  God^  Acts  v.  4. 
«eems  probable  ;  to  which  some  add  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  vi.  19.  2  Cor. 
iii.  17. 

§  4.  2.  lyivme  perfections y  are  certainly  ascribed  to  the  Spi- 
rit of  God  ;  particularly  Omniscience  ;  l  Cor.  ii.  10, 11.  Isa. 
xl.  13,  14.  to  which  some  add  1  John'i'u  20.  Omnipresence; 
PsaL  cxxxix.  7.  Eph.  ii.  17, 18.  Rom.  viii.  26,  27.  Omnipotence; 
l^uke  i.  35.  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  Eternity ;  Heb.  ix.  14. 

§  5.  3.  Divine  works  are  evidently  ascribed  to  the  Spirit ; 
Gen.  i.  2.  Job  xxvi.  13.  xxxiii.  4.  and  Psal.  xxxiii.  6.  civ.  30.  tC 
sim.  Some  likewise  add  those  texts,  in  which  miracles,  inspi- 
ration, and  saving  operations  upon  the  heart  of  man,  are  ascrib* 
ed  to  the  Spirit. 

§  6.  4.  The  chief  texts  produced  to  prove  that  divine 
worship  is  given  to  the  Spirit,  are  Isa.  vi.  3.  compared  with 
ver.  9.  and  Acts  xxviii.  25,  fife.  Rom.  ix.  1.  Rev.  i.  4.  2  0»r. 
xiii.  14.  and  above  all  Mat.  xxviii.  19*. 

§  7.  Cor.  The  blessed  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner, 
as  we  cannot  imagine  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  mere 
creature,  and  consequently  must  be  possessed  of  a  nature  pro- 
perly divined. 


a  Ca  r  AMY  on  the  Trin.  Scnn.  vi. 
FMLyN**  Iracta,  vol.  ii.  p.   255—261.    Ed. 

1731.  p.  3J^2-<J98.  Ed.  1746. 
Burnet  on  the  Art  p.  38. 
'W' ATI*  on  the  Trio.  Diis.  v.  (2. 


Watts'!  Christian  Doct  of  Trin.  p.  85— ST. 
Barrow*8  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  367, 368. 
Oii.lN  BodjofDiv.  B.  i.c31. 
b  Ci.ARKKop  the  Trio.  L  i.  c.  liL 
Tayl.  on  the  Trip,  part  iii.  p.  477—517. 


to  many  who  have  long  considered  both  sides,  than  that  which  holds  these  terms  as 
expressive  of  works  or  offices  ad  extra,  while  yet  a  Trinity  of  Persons  is  acknowledg- 
ed. For  it  may  be  urged,  either  these  divine  piersons  have  essential  distinctive  cha- 
racters, or  they  have  not  j  if  not,  with  what  propriety  can  they  be  called  three  per^ 
Montf  The  idea  of  three  distinct  ftWffgx  is  disclaimed,  and  yet  here  arc  supposed 
three  persons  without  any  difference  of  distinctive  characters ;  that  is,  a  diversity 
without  any  assignable  ground  of  difference.  But  if  they  have  essential  distinctive 
characters,  what  are  they  if  not  those  held  by  consistent  Athanasioas,  in  some  re- 
spects corresponding  with  the  terms  hegetling,  begolteft,  and  proceedings  as  before 
explained?  If  it  be  said,  the  works  of  redemption;  it  may  be  replied,  these  are 
works  ad  extra,  and  iherefore  belong  to  each  person.  Is  any  divine  perfection  as  love, 
goodnes<,  mercy,  wisdom,  power  or  the  like,  a  sufficient  ground  of  persoriai  di&tinc- 
f  ion  ?  Surely  thpt  person  is  not  divine  thut  possesses  not  each  alike,  and  in  an  infi- 
nite degree,     W. 


Lbct.  clx. 


Of  the  Holy  Spirit^  tfc. 


\%9 


§  8.  Schd,  1.  The  chief  controversy  on  this  head  is,  whe« 

tber  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  person  in  the  philotophical  sense,  or 

merely  a  divine  power  or  energy*.     That  he  is  a  person^  is 

argued,  from  his  being  described  as  having  understanding, 

1  Car.  ii.  10,  II.  wilhng,  1  Cor.  xii.  11.  speaking,  and  sending 

messengers,  Isa.  vi.  8.  compared  with  jicis  xxviii.  25.  viii.  29* 

X.  19,  20.  xiii.  1—4. 1  Tim.  iv.  l.yea,  as  Dr.  Barrow  interprets 

it,  sending  Christ,  Isa.  xiviii.  16.  as  pleading.  Bom.  viii.  26.  as 

being  grieved,  7^a.  Ixiii.  10.  Eph.  iv.  30.  as  teaching  and  re* 

minding,  JoAnxiv.  26.  as  testifying,  John  xv.  26.  as  reproving, 

John  xvi.  8,  &c.  as  executing  a  commission  received  from  God, 

JoAnxvi.  13,  14«. 

^  9.  2.  Those  who  assert  the  Spirit  to  be  a  divine  power, 
plead  chiefly  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  ; 
vhere  they  say  it  generally  has  that  signification  ;  and  that  it. 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  idea  should  be  so  greatly 
changed,  when  Christ  and  his  apostles  addressed  those  who  had 
been  bred  up  in  the  Jewish  religion,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
used  to  conceive  of  the  Spirit  according  to  the  representation 
made  in  their  sacred  oracles.  It  is  also  pleaded,  that  the  pour-- 
ing  out  one  person  on  another,  is  both  unscriptural  and  unin- 
telligible language,  but  not  so,  if  it  relates  to  divine  p<m^^r, 
iofluence,  or  operation.  They  urge  in  favour  of  this  explica- 
tioQ  of  the  doctrine,  Luke  i.  35.  and  reply  to  the  scriptures  urg- 
ed above,  by  observing,  that  nothing  was  more  common  among 
the  ancients,  and  especially  the  eastern  nations,  than  to  repre- 
sent powers,  properties,  and  attributes,  by  personal  charac* 
ters :  thus  wisdom  is  represented  as  contriving,  rejoicing,  in- 
citing, pleading,  reproving,  &c.  Prov.'i.  20,  &c.  iii.  13,  &c. 
i^6  &c.  viii.  1.  ix.  1.  &c.  charity ^^s  believing,  rejoicing,  &c 

1  Cor.  xiii.  and  death,  as  being  plagued,  Has.  xiii.  14.  the 
Kripture,  as  foreseeing  and  preaching.  Gal.  iii.  8.  the  sun, 
^rejoicing,  Psal.  xix.  5.  b.  famine,  as  coming  at  God's  call, 

2  Kings  viii.  1.  righteousness,  as  walking  before  him.  Com- 
pare Pm/.  Ixxxv.  10 — 13.  and  the  wind,  as  willing,  John  iii.  8. 
But  it  is  answered,  that  none  of  these  come  up  to  the  preceding 


*  2*n  OB  the  Spirit,  L  I.  c  iiL  i  9^-23. 
TAYLiiaioit  Wac»,  p.  6V^7i. 
■Attowl  WoikM,  vol.  ii.  p.  361—364. 
J>*«»iioo  the  Creed,  p.  31 1. 
('Uux Mibe Tria. part  ii. 1 82. 


Emlyn*s  Tracts  voL  ii.  p.  0)5— 212.  Ed.  1731. 

p.  3^—M^.  Ed.  1746. 
Dr.  Dan.  ScoTili  Ea.  towards  a  Oemoiut  of 

the  Script  Trio.  Prop.  Ui. 


*  It  win  b«  objected,  with  good  reason,  that  this  is  not  a  fair  itatement ;  for 
^  chief  controversy  on  this  bead  is,  whether  the  Spirit  be  merely  a  divine  power, 
^»n  eweDtial  relative  property,  which  differs  alike  from  the  philotophical  and  the 
P*ticai  import  ofUietenn,  person.    W. 
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texts  ;  especially  considering  how  frequently  the  personal  term 
ulof  is  used,  when  spoken  of  the  Spirit;  and  that  not  in  poetical, 
but  most  plain  and  simple  discourses:  but  the  strongest  objec- 
tion against  this  opinion  arises  from  the  form  of  baptism,  and 
the  forementioned  Johnxv'u  13, 14'. 

§  10.  3.  Among  those  who  grant  the  Spirit  to  be  a  person, 
It  is  debated  whether  he  be  the  same  philosophical  person  with 
the  Father,  or  another  distinct  from  him  :  to  suppose  the  latter, 
supposing  him  at  the  same  time  equal  with  the  Father,  is  mak- 
ing him  another  God :  some  therefore  have  represented  him 
as  a  created  spirit,  in  his  own  nature  inferior  both  to  Fathei 
and  Son  ;  against  which  the  passages  enumerated  in  the  preced- 
ing proposition  have  been  strongly  urged  ;  as  it  has  also  been, 
that  the  Spirit  is  never  mentioned  as  a  creature  called  upon  tc 
^  prafseGod,  when  a  large  enumeration  of  such  is  made :  Othen 
consider  him  as  a  created  Spirit,  (called  as  one  thinks  Michaei 
the  Arch-angely)  so  united  to  God,  and  so  acted  by  him,  turbj 
virtue  of  that  union  to  become  capable  of  such  repre^entatidiM 
and  regards  as  the  Son  is,  though  acting  in  some  subordio'atiot 
to  him  in  the  rcconomy  of  our  redemption  :  while  many  otben 
have  contented  themselves  with  asf^rting,  that  there  is  only  I 
political^  modaly  or  ceconmnical  distinction  in  the  personalitj 
of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  Others  again  have  maintained  Haw 
the  Spirit  is  a  third  distinction  in  the  Deity  ;  and  when  he  k 
called  a  person^  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  a  sense  below  th 
philosophical  and  above  the  modal  ;  though  what  detenninati 
idea  is  to  be  affixed  to  it,  they  do  not  more  particularly  say^ 

§11.4.  Divines  have  commonly  taught,  that  the  Hoi] 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  and  the  Popisi 
schoolmen  introduce  the  phrase  of  spiration,  to  signify  thi 
manner  in  which  his  personality  was  derived  from  them.  H 
is  indeed  said  to  co7ne  or  to  be  sentjorth  from  the  Father,  Joh\ 
XV.  26.  and  Christ  often  promises  that  he  would  sefxd  him 
but  for  that  notion  of  his  spiration  mentioned  above,  it  cannc 
be  explained,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defended  •=. 

§  12.  5.  On  the  whole,  forasmuch  as  the  Spirit  is  plainl; 

'spoken  of  in  scripture  under  a  personal  channcter,  it  is  propc 

to  retain  that  language  in  discoursing  of  him  and  praying  t 


a  Watts's  Diss.  v.  f>.  144—149. 
b  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

BtEN.  Script  Dcct.  of Trin.  p.  r»S,  &9. 

Clarke  on  ihe  Trin.  part  ii.  {  3, 19—21. 

Dr.  Dan.  ScoTT^  E«.  towanlsa  Demonat  of 
Ihc  Script  Trin.  Prop.  tii. 


Gilt,'*  Bodvof  Div.  B.  i.e.  31. 
c  WAtt»s  Dikv.  p,  135— 162.  ibid.  p.  ISS— 1 
BUHNBT  on  the  Trin.  p.  1 IH— 12J. 
MosHEiM  ibid.  Sec.  vui.  par.  ii.c  tii.i  ult 
Gli  L  Wild, 


Lect.  clxk    Distinction  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead^  S^c.    1S7 

him,  even  tboogh  we  shouid  uot  be  able  certainljr  to  determine 
io  our  own  miods,  as  to  the  nicety  of  some  of  those  questions, 
vhich  have  been  touched  upon  in  the  preceding  scholia  *• 


LECT.  CLXI. 

Diiihnctum  of  Persons  in  (he  Godhead — 0/the  Genuineness  of 
1  John  V.  7. 

i\.Prop.  A  HE  scripture  represents  the  Divine  Being  as 
appearing  tn,  and  manifesting  himself  by  the  distinct  persons  of 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  ;  each  of  which  has  his  pecu- 
liar province  in  accomplishing  the  work  of  our  redemption 
aod  salvation,  and  to  each  of  which  we  owe  an  unlimited  vene- 
ration, love  and  obedience. 

§  2.  Dent.  I.  That  God  appears  under  the  character  of 
Father  in  scripture,  t.  e.  the  Father  of  Christ,  and  through 
hiiQ,  the  Father  of  all  his  people,  is  so  clear  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
eaamerate  particular  texts  in  proof  of  it.  John  xx.  17.  2  Cor. 
i.3. 

§  3.  2.  The  scripture  represents  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
^SoQof  Godf  as  a  divine  person,  in  whom  the  fulness  of  the 
godhead  dwelt,  by  whom  the  Father  manifested  himself  to  us, 
udwho  with  the  Father  is  God  over  all. 

§  4.  3.  The  scripture  ^Iso  represents  the  Holj/  Spirit  as  a 
divine  person,  possessed  of.  those  attributes  and  perfections 
vUcbare  to  be.  found  in  God  alone* 

§  5.  4.  There  are  various  texts  of  scripture,  in  which  Fa- 
^,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  mentioned  together ^  and  represented 
^UKJer  distinct  p^^na/ characters,  V.  g.  Mat,  xxviii.  19.  iii4  16, 
n.  1  Cbr.  xii.  4 — 6.  2  Cor.  xiii.  ult.  Eph.  iv.  4 — 6.  Ucb.  ix.  14 
*p  which  some  add  if^.  i.  4,  B^  As  for  1  John  v.  7.  the  autho- 
^^y  of  it  is  contested,  nor  is  the  importance  of  it  so  very  great 
^  some  have  imagined  ;  since  it  does  not  exactly  determine  in^ 
•*«/  respect  the  three  there  spoken  of  are  one.  Vid.  Calv.  in 
^•Klnstiti  I.  i.  c.  xiii.  %  5^Q. 

S  6.  5.  It  is  every  where  represented  in  scripture,  that  our 
ademption    was  contrived  by  the  Father,  purchased  by  the 

«  C&AauMthrTrio,  ptitili53,54. 
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8on,  and  is  appliedhy  the  Spirit  through  whose  assistance  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  we  are  to  make  our  approaches  to  the  Father, 
£ph.  i.  3,4.  Tit.  iii.  4 — 7.   Bojn.  xv.  16.  Eph.W.  18. 

§  7.  6.  Hence  it  appears,  that  correspondent  regards  are 
due  to  each,  which  are  accordingly  required  in  many  passages 
of  scripture,  John  v.  23.  1  Cor.  xvi.  22.  Eph.  iv.  30. — Vaki 
propositio ". 

§  8.  5<rAo/.  I.  If  it  be  asked,  how  these  dirine  persons  are 
threCy  and  how  one :  it  must  be  acknowledged  an  inexplicable 
mystery  :  nor  should  we  wonder  that  we  are  much  confounded 
when  enquiring  into  the  curiosities  of  such  questions,  if  we  con- 
sider how  little  we  know  of  our  own  nature  and  manner  of  ex- 
istence. Vid.  Prop.  18. 

§  9.  2.  If  it  be  enquired,  in  what  sense  the  word  person  m 
used  in  the  proposition,  we  answer,  it  must  at  least  be  true  in  s 
political  sense,  yet  cannot  amount  to  so  much  as  a  philosophical 
personality,  unless  we  allow  a  plurality  of  Gods  :  and  if  then 
be  any  medium  between  these,  which  we  cannot  certainly  saj 
there  is  not,  we  must  confess  it  to  be  to  us  unsearchable  ;*  anc 
the  higher  our  notions  of  distinct  personality  are  carried,  th< 
more  difficult  does  it  appear  to  our  feeble  reason,  to  clear  u[ 
the  supreme  divinity  of  each,  and  vice  vend  \ 

§  10.  3.  We  must  acknowledge  that  scripture  seems  some 
times  to  neglect  this  distinction  of  persons,  and  God  dwelling  v 
Christy  is  sometimes  called  the  Father y  and  sometimes  thi 
Holy  Spirit.  Vid.  Johnxiv.  9,  10.  Matt.  xii.  28.  John  i.  32 
Jleb.  ix.  14.     1  Pet.  iii.  18.  Acts  x.  38^ 

§  11.4.  From  several  texts  above  quoted  compared  witi 
some  others,  viz^  Isa.  Ixi.  1,  2.  John  iii.  34.  Jets  x.  38.  Mai 
xii.  28.  Ileb.  ix.  14.  Horn.  i.  4.  viii.  11.  in  which  Christ! 
spoken  of  as  qualified  for  his  work  by  the  descent  of  the  Spin 
upon  him,  and  its  indwelling  in  him,  an  argument  has  beei 
deduced  in  proof  of  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit  ;  which  is  al» 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Barrow  K 

k  Bcnry-Streel  Lect  vol.  i.  p.  94—107.  I        Gill's  Body  of  Div.  B.  i.  c  27—31. 

Be TLBR^s  Anat.  p.  153.  154,  4to.  I  b  WATrt's  Diis.  No.  vi. 

Wbitby»s  LatflTUbugbts,  paw.  |  c I'leful  QuesL  No.  iv,  v.  p.  13(V«-t 

Dr.  Dan.  Scam  Em,  towards  a  Dcnonit  of  I  d  Basso  w*8  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  361,  36B. 

the  ScripL  Trio.  paK.  | 

*  A  philosophical  personality  in  a  triune  God  none  plead  for  but  Tritheitti 
apo/t/tca/ personality,  if  not  wholly  destitute  of  meaning,  in  a  mere  name  witJio 
any  personal  difference.  When  a  man  sustains  many  political  relations,  offices 
characters,  who  ever  conceives  that  he  hat  any  claim  whatever  to  a  dirershy 
persons  in  any  sense  ?  May  we  not  allow  it  possible  that  God  possesses,  and  Ui 
be  can  make  known  such  a  mtdium  as  the  text  hints  at }     AV. 

Q 
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$  12,  5,  As  to  the  celebrated  controversy  concerning  the 
geDuioeness  of  1  John  ▼.  7.  a  view  of  the  most  considerable 
argOBients  on  both  sides  m^y  be  seen  in  the  authors  below*  "^^ 

§  13.  6.  Some  have  suppose^  that  the  plurality  of  persons 
io  the  deity  is  every  where  intimated  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
the  use  of  the  plural  cp^r^H  to  signify  the  one  living  and  true 
God :  (which  word  by  the  way  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his  foU 
lowers  would  read  Elahim  or  Aleimy  as  supposing  it  refers  to 
intoaihj  or  covenant^  into  which  they  have  entered  with  each 
other  and  the  church.)  To  confirm  this  opinion,  it  is  further 
argued,  that  plural  verbs,  Gen.  xx.  13.  xxxv.  7.  and  plural  ad« 
jectives,  Jer.  xxiii.  36.  compare  Veui-  x^xii,  17r  are  sometimes 
joined  with  it**  t. 


LECT.  CLXII. 

Cwcermiig  the  Trinity — The  Opinions  of  the  Ancient  Fathers 
— 4nd  of  Heretics. 

hy  Prop.  JL  O  enquire  into  the  opinions  of  the  most  ancient 
^Wstian  writersicopceming  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity. 

>  \2,  Sol.  For  a  more  particular  solution  we  chuse  to  refer 
to  Bull  de  Fid,  Antenicend,  Waterland,  Clarke,  and  Jack- 
son; especially  the  notes  of  the  latter  on  Novation ,  which  con- 


^CVLTiniTnctt.  toL  il  Na  i,ii,  iii.  Ed.  17JI. 

Jev  Ihori.  of  New  TeiL  VOL  iu  p.  931— 935. 

J<W4«^  Exam,  part  iL 

ifttTu^  Dm.  in  Loc. 

Cauiiy^  Senn.  to  Loc  No.  i— iii. 

^■.TATroB  oo  the  Trin.  p.  31—39, 


Cypr.  Epiflt  p.  203.  Tract  p.  109.  Ed.  Fell 
Sir  Isaac  .N£wton*«  Two  Lett. 
Bbnkin's  l>i«erL  in  his  Pnnph.  vol.  ii.  p.  d3t. 
BBNC£i.irs  in  var.  Led.  N.  T. 
b  KIDLEY  at  MojCT*»  LecL  Serm.  ii.  p.  74 — 81. 
FORBiali  Thoufhu  of  ReL  p.  134— 1J9. 
— —  Leu.  to  a  Bishop,  p.  40— i^ 
Sharp's  Din.  on  the  word  ElohiiD,  pass. 


^Tbu  CQiitrofersy,  which  had  lain  long  dormant,  ha«  lately  b^en  rerircd  by 
''''•  Arebdeacon  TkAviSy  in  his  **  Letters  to  Edward  Gibson,  Esq."  in  which  he 
'^'^fmuAf  BwiBtaios  the  aothenticity  of  the  text  in  question.  The  most  elaborate 
"■^  leaned  answer  to  Archdeacon  Travis  is  that  which  is  contained  in  Mr.  Poison's 
Mtsn  to  that  gentleman.    K. 

t  Some  of  the  publications  in  support  of  Mr.  Hctchinsom's  theological  prio- 
ri ire  **  Remarks  on  Dr.  Sharp's  Pieces  on  the  Words  Elohm  and  Berith/*  by 
^  Iter.  Bin  J.  Holloway;  "  The  Eiridence  for  Chriftianity  contained  in  the  He- 
"i**  nnis  J^isi  and  Btril  stated  and  defended,"  by  the  Rev.  Jamis  Moody  ;  **  ^ 
1^7  ts  Dr.  Sharp's  review  and  defence  of  his  Dissertations  on  the  Scripture  mean- 
■lof  i2n«  and  BrrUk,"  by  Julius  Bats,  A.  M.  «*  A  second  Part,"  by  the  same 
*^;  and  ^  Strictures  upon  some  pa^isages  in  Dr.  Sharp's  Cherubim,"  by  the  au- 
^of  EUq. — The  Philosophy  of  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  found  advocates  in  D[^ 
"^'iMr.  Julius  Batri  Mr.  Spiarman,  and  the  Rev.  William  Jonss.    K« 
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tain  an  enumeration  of  all  the  most  important  passages  which  a 
urged  from  them  on  any  side  of  the  controversy.  The  cb 
passages  from  the  writers  of  the  two  first  centuries  may  be  sc 
in  the /our/A  volume  of  Whiston's  Primitive  Christianity: 
particular  account  of  what  each  has  said  would  take  up  a  dispi 
portionate  room  here,  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves  w 
the  following  general  remarks : 

§  3.  1.  Most  of  these  writers  speak  of  Christ  and  of  \ 
Holy  Spirit  as  distinct  persons  in  the  philosophical  sense  of  \ 
word,  and  as  the  objects  of  the  worship  of  Christians. 

§  4.  2.  Before  the  council  of  NicCy  they  generally  spoke 
the  Son  as  having  had  a  glorious  nature  pre-existent  to  his  inc 
nation:  they  represented  him  as  derived  from  the  Father,  a 
nevertheless  so  partaking  of  the  Father's  nature,  as  to  be  cal! 
God  of  gods.  Light  of  light;  and  they  illustrate  this  in  gene 
by  the  simile  of  one  taper  being  kindled  by  another,  and  of  n 
proceeding  from  the  sun  :  this  after  the  council  of  Nice  was  i 
plained  by  the  word  ^wnov,  and  it  was  reckoned  heretical  tof 
that  the  Son  was  hiMtarviu 

§  5.  3.  They  about  the  time  of  that  council  counted  tb 
to  be  'Heretics^  who  asserted  the  Son  to  have  been  produc 
\i  »K  oflvf,  or  who  reckoned  him  in  the  number  of  creatures. 

§6.4.  This  doctrine  is  only  touched  upon  by  the  earb 
Fathers  in  an  incidental  manner:  Origen  and  Tertulli 
treated  most  largely  of  it,  and  Novatian  is  the  only  writer 
the  three  first  centuries,  whose  entire  treatise  on  this  subject 
come  down  to  us. 

§  7.  5.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  several  of  the  fatfa 
talked  in  a  very  loose  and  sometimes  a  very  inconsistent  m 
ner,  and  several  of  them  used  expressions,  which  after  the  coi 
cil  ofNicCy  would  have  been  condemned  as  heretipal. 

§  8.  6.  After  the  time  of  this  celebrated  council,  which  y 
near  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  they  ran  into  sev< 
subtilties  of  expression,  in  which  one  would  imagine  they  stv 
ed  rather  to  conceal  than  to  explain  their  sentiments;  yet  tl 
gprew  so  warm  upon  the  subject,  as  to  anathematize,  oppc 
and  murder  each  other  on  account  of  3ome  of  those  unscripti 
phrases,  much  to  the  dishonour  of  their  common  profession*, 

§  9.  7.  Most  of  the  oldest  Post-Nicene  fathers  carried  tl 
notion  of  the  distinct  personality  and  supreme  divinity  to  a  v 
great  height;  and  seemed  to  have  imagined  they  sufficier 

a  CUAND.  Hiil.of  Pen.  p,  39,  Ire, 
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sopported  the  unity  of  the  God-head  by  asserting  that  Fatfier, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  had  each  of  them  the  same  divine,  as  three  or 
more  men  hare  each  of  them  the  same  human  nature**. 

§  10.  Schal,  The  subject  of  this  proposition  may  receive 
some  further  illustration  by  mentioning  some  of  the  most  consi- 
derable of  those  opinions,  which  were  generally  accounted  here^ 
tical  by  the  ancient  Christians. 

§  11.  1.  That  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebionites  and  Carpocra^ 
titms;  who  seem  to  have  asserted,  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
and  had  no  existence  before  his  incarnation :  this  is  the  same 
doctriDCy  which  was  revived  in  the  fourth  century  by  Pmotinus, 
II  it  had  been  before  by  Paulus  Samasotenus. 

§  12.  2.  The  Arians,  who  held  hhn  to  be  only  the  first  and 
Boit  glorious  creature  of  God,  denying  he  had  any  thing  which 
could  properly  be  called  a  divine  nature,  any  otherwise  than  as 
ioj  thing  very  excellent  may  by  a  figure  be  called  divine,  or  his 
ddegated  dominion  over  the  system  of  nature  might  entitle  him 
to  tbe  name  of  God:  and  they  seem  also  to  have  thought,  that 
tbe  Spirit  was  another  distinct  inferior  being,  created  by  the 
Sod  ;  but  they  bid  not  employ  themselves  much  in  this  part  of 
tbe  controversy.  This  is  a  heresy  which  most  largely  prevailed, 
lod  in  some  places  and  times  seems  to  have  almost  entirely 
ivallowed  up  what  is  commonly  called  the  orthodox,  or  catholic 
&itli. 

^13.  3.  That  of  Nestorius,  who  asserted  there  were  txto 
f^wu  in  Christ,  as  well  as  two  natures ;  to  which  was  directly 
Pppoied  that  of  Eutychus,  who  asserted  but  one  nature,  as  well 
^  one  person,  teaching  that  the  human  nature  was  absorbed  in 
tbe  divine:  and  these  different  extremes  occasioned  the  most 
Solent  agitations  in  the  disordered  churches,  during  tbc/ourth 
•tkl  sixth  centuries. 

1 14.  4.  That  of  Macedonius,  who  denied  the  Holy  Spirit 
^have  any  proper  divine  substance,  and  represents  him  only  as 
^  created  power,  which  was  diffused  over  all  other  creatures. 

§  15.  5.  That  of  Sabellius,  who  taught  that  the  Father, 
Son  and  Spirit  were  only  names  and  ojffices  of  the  same  person, 
^ho  was  in  heaven  called  the  Father,  on  earth  the  Son,  and  as 
Verting  h'ls  power  on  the  creation,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

^  16.  For  the  most  ancient  account  of  these,  consult  EusE- 
niui,  SozoMEN  and  Theodoret  in  their  Ecclesiastical  History, 

» UCiir  % Lileor Gics-  Naz.  pw34MU7.        f        Dr.T.  Bv»K.  ontbe  Trin.  p.  133, 136. 
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and  also  Bayle  or  Collier  odder  tbeif  names.  Many  of  tbcr 
most  material  passages  are  collected  anct:  exhibited  by  Df. 
Berriman  and  Dr.  Abraham  Taylor  in  their  treatise  on  the 
Trinity  *. 


LECf .  CLXIII. 
Opinions  of  the  Moderns  on  (he  Triniii/. 

§  1.  Prop,  JL  O  give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  most  cele^ 
brated  of  the  opinions  among  the  Moderns^  concerning  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  trinity,  especially  of  the  English  writers. 

§  2.  Sol,  1.  Mr.  Baxter  seems,  a&some  of  the  school-men 
did,  to  have  thought  the  three  divine  persons  to  be  one  and  the 
same  GoA^  understandings  willing j  and  keUved  by  himself;  or 
wisdom,  power,  and  love;  which  he  thinks  illustrated  by  the 
three  essential  forfnalities J  (as  he  calls  them)  in  the  soul  of  man , 
viz.  vital  active  power y  intellect,  and  mil;  ^nd  ii>  ^^  sun»  'f^^- 
Hon,  light y  and  heat  \ 

§  3-  2,  Dr.  Clarke's  scheme  is,  that  tliere  is  one  supreme 
being  who  is  the  Father,  and  two  subordinate  derived  and  de- 
pendent beings:  but  he  waves  calling  Christ  a  creature ^diS  the 
ancient  Arians  did,  and  principally  on  that  foundation  disclaims 
the  charge  of  Arianism^. 

§  4.  3.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  maintains  one  self-existenlT 
and  two  dependent  beings  ;  but  asserts  that  the  two  latter  are 
so  united  to  and  inhabited  by  the  former,  that  by  virtue  of  that 
union  divine  perfections  may  be  ascribed  and  divine  worship 
paid  to  them  S 

§  5.  4.  Mr.  Howe  seems  to  suppose  that  there  are  three 
distinct,  eternal  spirits,  or  distinct,  intelligent  hypostases,  each 
having  his  own  distinct,  singular,  intelligent  nature,  united  in 
such  an  inexplicable  manner,  as  that  upon  account  of  their  p^r^ 
feet  harmony,  consent  and  affection,  to  which  he  adds  their 
mutual  self-coBsciousness^  they  may  be  called  the  one  God^  as 

•  Baxt.  End  of  Contr.  c  ii.  lb  Clakkb  on  the  Trio,  part  ii.  Prop.  7,  \%  IV-' 

-*—  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  138.  Md^voL  iii.  pw  568^  |  16, 19^2 ^ 

I     e  BUKNETl  Script.  Doct  p.  173, 174. 

*  For  t»  aecarate  mud  iapertial  account  of  thest  several  opinions,  recourse 
'may  be  bad  to  Mosheim's  **  Commentarii de  Rebui  Christianis,"  and  to  his  *'  lostitu- 
iionet  Historie  Ecclesiastical."  See  alfO^Dr.  MACftAint'i  Traiulatioaof  the  latter 
woiIe,  Tol.  1,  of  the  octaro  edition.    K. 
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properly  as  the  difTerent  corporeal,  sensitive,  and  intellectual 
natures  united  may  be  called  oncman^. 

§  6.  5.  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  Ab.  Taylor,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Athanasians^  assert  three  proper  distinct  persons,  entirely 
equal  to  and  independent  upon  each  other,  yet  making  up  one 
and  the  same  being  ;  and  that  though  there  may  appear  many 
things  inexplicable  in  the  scheme,  it  is  to  be  charged  to  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding,  and  not  to  the  absurdity  of  the 
doctrine  itself**. 

§  7.  6.  Bishop  Pearson,  with  whom  Bishop  Bull  alsa 
agrees,  is  of  opinion,  that  though  God  the  Father  is  the  fountain 
of  the  deity,  the  whole  divine  nature  is  communicated  from  the 
Father  to  the  Son,  and  from  both  to  the  Spirit;  yet  so  as  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  not  separate,  nor  separable  from  the  di- 
vinity, but  do  still  exist  in  it,  and  are  most  intimately  united  to 
it.     This  was  likewise  Dr.  Owen's  scheme  *=. 

•  §  8.  7.  Dr.  Wallis  thought  that  the  distinction  between 
the  three  persons  was  only  modal;  which  seems  also  to  have  bcea 
Archbishop  Ttllotson's  opinion**. 

§  9.  8.  Dr.  Watts  maintained  one  supreme  God  dwelling 
in  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  which  he  supposes  to  have  e^iat- 
ed  the  first  of  all  creatures  ;  and  speaks  of  the  divine  LogoSj  as 
the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the  divine  pozi;^,  or 
the  influence  and  cflfect  of  it ;  which  he  says  is  a  scriptural  per^ 
Sony  i.  e.  spoken  of  figuratively  in  scripture  under  personal 
characters*. 

§  10.  9.  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor  says,  *^  that  he  who  goes 
about  to  speak  of  the  mystery  of  the  trinity,  and  does  it  by 
words  and  names  of  man's  invention,  talking  of  essences  and 
existences,  hypostases  and  personalities,  priorities  in  co-equali- 
ties, &c.  and  unity  in  pluralities;  may  amuse  himself  and  build 
a^ tabernacle  in  his  head,  and  talk  something  he  knows  not  what: 
lint  the  good  man,  that  feels  the  power  of  the  Father,  and  to  whom 
the  Son  is  become  wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  in 
whose  heart  the  love  of  the  Spirit  of  God  is  shed  abroad,  this 
man,  thpiigh  he  understands  nothing  of  what  is  unintelligiblef 
yet  he  alone  truly  understands  the  christian  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  ^'* 


a  H0WB*9  Works  wL  if.  p>.  560— 5fi8. 
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Part  vii. 


§  11.  Cor.  Considering  the  excellent  character  of  many  of 
the  persons  above-mentioned ,  whose  opinions  were  most  widely- 
different,  we  may  assure  ourselves,  that  many  things  asserted 
6n  the  one  side  and  on  the  other  i^Iating  to  the  trinity,  are  not 
fundamental  in  religion.  See  Mr.  Simon  Browne^s  sober 
and  charitable  disquUition  concerning  the  importance  of  the 
Trinity^. 

§  1 2.  2.  We  may  hence  learn  to  be  cautious,  how  we  enter 
into  unscriptural  niceties  in  expressing  our  own  conceptions  of 
this  doctrine,  which  is  by  all  allowed  to  be  so  sublime  and  so  pe- 
culiar to  revelation  ^. 

§  13.  Schol.  1.  Some  traces  of  thii  doctrine  are  supposed 
by  many  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  yet  more  probably  in 
those  of  Philo  the  Jew^  and  in  some  of  the  Targums.  See  the 
references  to  Prop.  126.  Schol,  3  *'. 

§  14.  2.  Many  have  supposed  there  arc  some  traces  of  this 
doctrine  imprinted  on  all  the  works  of  God**. 


a  FavtcetIb  Cand.  Refl. 
b  Fi.EM.  Chrittol.  vol.  L  p.  187'— 191. 
c  Kuotm  OD  the  Men.  part  iii.  c  v,  vi.  p.  92^- 
128.  r  1       r 

T\  KM.  Cluiitol.  VOL  L  I.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  136—148. 

TX^^miOM  on  IdoL  c  v.  p.  77, 78. 


Vi  ITS.  (£oan.  Feed,  c  iv.  p.  4»  5. 

CuDw.  iDtellecL  Sjnt  c  iv.  |  36;  &c.  p.  5M^ 

d  BaXT.  Workg,  vol.  il.  p.  14, 15. 
CHEYNE'kPhil.  PriocofRev.ReL 
CoLLlB.  of  Rev.  BeL  f.  9»-l  13. 
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PART  VIII. 


CP  THE  FALL    OF   HUMAN    NATURE^    AND   OUR   RECOVBRY    BY  THB 
MEDIATORIAL   UNDERTAKING    OF   THE   LORD   JESUS  CHRIST. 


LECT.  CLXrV. 
Of  the  Depravity  of  Human  Nature. 

S 1.  Prop.  JVLaNKIND  is  at  present  in  a  degenerate  state  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  never  has  been,  since 
the  transgression  of  Adanif  and  never  will  be  among  his  adult 
descendants,  a  sinless  mortal  on  earth,  Christ  excepted. 

J  2.  Dem.  1-  Our  own  observation  on  ourselves,  and  those 
adult  persons  with  whom  we  are  conversant  may  convince  us, 
that  the  philosophical  liberty  of  our  minds  and  theirs  is  in  some 
considerable  degree  impaired;  (Lect.  21.  §  1.)  and  so  far  as 
the  most  credible  history  of  all  nations  can  inform  us,  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  universal  phenomenon.   See  Lect.  100.  §  12 — 17. 

§  3.  2.  There  are  many  passages  in  scripture,  which  assert, 
liot  only  that  this  was  in  fact  the  case  with  regard  to  those 
generations  in  which  the  authors  lived,  but  some  of  them 
plainly  intimate  that  it  always  had  been,  and  was  likely  to 
continue  so:  Gen.  yi.  5.  compared  with  viii.  21.  2  Chron.  vi. 
36.  Psal.  xix.  12.  cxxx.  3.  cxiiii.  2.  Prcro.  xx.  19.  Eccles.  v\u 
20.  Rom.  vii.  14,  &c.  Gal,  iii.  22.  v.  17,  24.  Eph.  ii.  1—3. 
'^iU  iii.  2 — 7.  James  iii.  2.  1  John  i.  8.  to  which  we  may  add 
*ll  those  texts  that  assert  the  necessity  of  regeneration^  and  of 
^^tijication,  and  which  speak  of  the  sinful  principle  as  the  old 
^'^:  Bom.  vi.  6.  Eph.  iv.  22 — 24.  Col.  iii.  9.  And  indeed 
^  whole  of  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  beginning  of  the 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians^  as  well  as  all  those  other 
texts,  that  are  afterwards  to  be  produced,  to  prove  the  universal 
'^^cessity  of  believing  in  Christ  for  salvation,  are  conclusive  to 
^  same  purpose  ;  because  they  suppose  mankind  to  be  in  a 
*f*te  of  death  and  ruin  brought  upon  them  by  sin :  compare 
y^n  iii.  16,  36.  v.  24.  \John'\\\.  14.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16. 
^'^e  xxiv.  47.  and  especially  Rom.  iii.  9—20.  in  which  the 
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apostle  seems  expressly  to  assert,  that  the  passages  tfa 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  contain  a  just  representatior 
what  is  in  general  the  moral  character  of  mankind  ;  and  to  t 
last  argument  John  seems  evidently  to  refer,  1  John  i.  10.     i 

§  4.  3.  Many  of  these  evil  inclinations  begin  to  work  vi 
early,  and  appear  even  in  children  from  the  first  dawn  ofreasc 
compare  PsaL  Iviii.  3.  Isa.  xlviii.  8.  Prov.  xxii.  15. 

§  5.  4.  Mankind  is  at  present  in  a  very  corrupt  and  sio 
state. 

§  6.  5.  It  seems  in  the  nature  of  things  very  improbal 
that  so  holy  and  good  a  God  should  have  formed  mankind  in 
original  constitution  of  their  nature  in  so  corrupt  and  sinft 
•tate* 

§  7.  6.  There  has  prevailed  among  many  nations  a  ire 
iionj  that  mankind  was  once  in  a  much  more  holy  and  hap 
state.  LecL  100.  §  20.  LecL  126.  §  4. 

§  8.  7.  There  are  various  passages  of  scripture,  besii 
the  Mosaic  history  of  the  fall,  which  plainly  intimate  that  mi 
kind  was  once  in  a  better  state,  but  that  now  a  corrupted  nati 
is  derived  from  one  generation  to  another :  Eccles.  vii.  29.  co 
pare  Gen.  i.  31.  v.  1,  3.  Job  xi.  12.  xiv.  4.  xxv.  4.  PsaDl. 
£zek,  xxxvi.  26. /oAniii.  5.  compare  if(w».  viii.  7. 

§  9.  8.  Mankind  is  in  a  state  of  degeneracy,  in  which  t 
original  rectitude  and  glory  of  the  human  nature  is  in  a  gr 
measure  lost. 

^  10.  9.  That  Christ  is  not  comprehended  in  this  asserti< 
appears  from  Led.  §  6. — Valet  propositio  \ 

§  11.  Schol.  1.  Against  that  part  of  gr.  7.  which  relates 
the  propagation  of  a  corrupt  nature  from  one  generation  to  ai 
thcr  it  is  objected,  that  the  phenomenon  of  universal  corrupt! 
in  all  the  adult  may  be  accounted  for  another  way,  i.  e,  by  i 
cribing  it  entirely  to  imitation. 

§  12.  jins.  (1.)  The  scriptures  quoted  there  seem  evidei 
]y  to  place  it  higher. 

§  13.  (2.)  There  often  appear  in  children  propensities  I 
wards  those  vices,  of  which  they  have  seen  no  examples. 

§  14.  (3.)  There  are  many  examples  of  eminent  virt 
in  the  world,  which  yet  are  not  so  frequently  or  easily  imitat 

«  LlMR.  ThcoL  I.  ill.  c.  iv.  }  1*  2.  I         jENillKCS^  An<^er,  pafi, 

-1  i-RRr.T.  ln«it  Loc.  ix.  qa.  X,  j\  694,  ice.  I         Jos  a  i  ii  an  Ebw  arik  on  Orig.  Sin, 

'rATUofOris-iiia.  I       CUAMiLXR'SPosih.  Senn.  voLiv.Naa 
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as  those  f>f  a  vicious  nature,  which  plainly  shews  a  biass  on  the 
mind  towards  vice. 

§  15-4.  In  consequence  of  this,  those  who  have  most  care- 
fully studied  human  nature  even  among  the  Pagans,  have  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  in  very  strong  terms,  an  inward  deprava- 
tion and  corruption  adding  a  disproportionate  force  to  evil  ex- 
amples, and  rendering  the  mind  averse  to  good  ^. 

§  16.  2.  It  is  objected  that  a  propensity  to  sensual  enjoy- 
ments is  the  inseparable  consequence  of  ourexistence  in  a  body, 
and  of  the  weakness  of  reason  in  our  infant  state,  when  the  sen- 
ntire  and  passionate  powers  are  so  strong. 

§  17.  Am.  (1.)  This  propensity  is  not  merely  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  requisite  for  the  good  cither  of  the  individual  or 
the  species,  and  consequently  is  itself,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  the 
lery  corruption  of  our  nature  of  which  we  speak. 

§  18.(2.)  That  the  degrees  ofgoodness  observable  in  the 
natond  tempers  of  some  children  may  evidently  convince  us, 
that  it  would  have  been  very  possible  for  the  human  consti- 
tution to  have  been  so  adjusted,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
temptations  to  sin  should  have  been  much  smaller  than  they 
generally  are. 

§  19.  3.  It  is  further  objected,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
^  goodness  f  and  even  the  justice  of  God,  to  form  creatures  with 
evil  propensities,  and  afterwards  to  leave  them  to  condemna- 
^n  and  ruin  in  consequence  of  them  :  and  it  is  also  said  to  be 
inconsistent  with  his  holiness^  to  make  a  creature  corrupt  in  its 
fint  original. 

§20.  Ans.  (i.)  The  difHculty  is  considerably  lessened,  if 
^e  suppose  that  things  are  so  constituted  upon  the  whole, 
3s  that  a  man  is  not  necessarily  impelled  to  any  irregular  actions, 
^hich  shall  end  in  his  final  destruction. 

^21.  (2.)  What  remains  of  the  difficulty,  after  such  a  solu- 
tion, is  that  which  arises  from  the  observation  of  plain  facts,  and 
^ot  peculiar  to  the  christian  scheme  :  nor  is  it  at  all  increased, 
t^y  tiupposing  that  man  was  once  in  a  better  state,  but  on  the 
contrary  rather  much  diminished. 

§  22.  4.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  hereditary  corrup- 
tion of  our  nature  is    conveyed^    we.  acknowledge  wc  caiinot 
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particularly  explain  it  ;  but  it  seems  exceedingly  probab! 
that  it  may  result  from  the  constitution  of  the  boifyf  and  t 
dependence  of  the  mind  upon  it,  Lect  4.  2 — 8  *. 

§  23.  Those  passages  of  scripture,  in  which  infants  8 
said  to  be  innocent,  have  been  thought  by  some  an  objecti 
against  the  proposition ;  v.  g.  Deut,  i.  3D.  Jonah  iv.  1 1.  1  C 
xiv.  20.  Matt,  xviii.  3,  4.  but  this  objection  can  only  lie  agaii 
that  manner  of  expressing  and  stating  the  doctrine,  which  r 
presents  this  corruption  of  nature  as,  properly  speaking,  a  * 
Now  as  to  this  part  of  the  controversy,  it  is  evidently  to 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  sin  is  defined  :  if  it  signi 
as  It  commonly  does  "  an  action  contrary  to  the  divine  law 
these  evil  propensities  are  not  sins,  but  rather  the  root  when 
sin  proceeds  ;  if  it  be  defined  "  a  want  of  conformity  to  Go< 
law,'*  as  well  as  a  transgression  of  it,  they  must  be  allowed  sinfi 
but  if  sin  be  taken  in  a  more  indeterminate  sense,  for  any  tbii 
which  God  will  or  might  punish  with  final  misery,  the  quest! 
must  be  considered  in  a  further  extent,  and  is  referred  to  t 
scholia  of  the  following  proposition  ^* 


LECT.  CLXV. 
The  Scripture  Account  of  the  Fall. 

§  1,  Prop.   JL  O  enquire  into  the  account  which  is  given 
scripture  of  the/fl//of  our  first  parents. 

§  2.  SoL  1.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  created  free  frc 
sin  and  from  vicious  inclinations,  Gen,  i.  3\.  Eccles.  vii.  i 
there  is  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  natural  capacities 
Adarr^s  mind  were  good,  and  his  genius  at  least  equal  to  tt 
which  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  liis  descendants  :  as  well  as  th 
his  bodily  form  was  regular  and  beautiful,  and  his  constitHti 
so  framed  as  to  contain  no  principles  of  distemper  ;  but  perha 
some  have  carried  the  matter  too  high,  in  the  representati* 
they  have  given  of  the  vast  strength  of  his  understanding,  ai 
the  strong  biass  there  was  upon  his  will  towards  the  choice 
virtue  and  obedience  *'. 
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§  3.  2.  God  forbid  to  our  first  parents  the  eatin{T  the  fruit  of 
some  certain  tree,  the  kind  of  which  is  now  unknown,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  species  destroyed,  on  the  penalty  of  rfefl/A  ; 
which  must  at  least  comprehend  the  loss  of  that  happy  state  ia 
which  they  then  were,  Gen.  ii.  16,  17*. 

§  4.  3.  By  the  seduction  of  an  evil  spirit,  compare  Gen. 
iii.  4.  with  ^enp.  xii.  9.  xx.  2.  and  Gen.  iii.  15.  with  Col,  ii.  J  5. 
Rom.  xvi.  20.  2  Cor,  xi.  3.  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  violate 
that  precept  and  thereby  exposed  themselves  to  the  sentence 
of  death  by  an  act  of  aggravated  guilt.  To  the  texts  mentioned 
above,  may  be  added  all  that  the  scripture  says  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  devil  as  the  tempter^  and  it  being  the  purpose  of 
Christ  to  triumph  over  him.  Compare  John  viii.  44.  1  John 
iii.  8^ 

§  5.  4.  When  this  sin  was  thus  committed,  the  sentence  of 
death,  though  not  immediately  executed  in  its  fullest  extent, 
evidently  begun  to  lay  hold  upon  them,  as  their  minds  appear- 
ed under  the  distress  and  the  consternation  of  guilt.  Gen.  iii.  10 
as  they  were  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of  paradise,  and  made 
to  live  a  life  of  toil  and  sorrow,  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
disorders  of  a  vitiated  constitution,  and  so  deatli  begun  to  work 
in  them,  till  at  last  they  weie  brought  down  to  the  grave,  Gen. 
iii.  16—19,  24.   v.  5*=. 

§  6.  SchoL  1.  Any  transgression  of  God's  natural  law  would 
probably  have  been  punished  with  at  least  as  much  severity,  as 
the  breach  of  this  positive  appointment;  but  the  circumstances, 
in  which  Jdam  was  at  his  first  creation  were  such,  as  removed 
him  from  all  temptations  to,  and  in  some  instances  from  all  pos- 
sibility of  committing  many  of  those  sins,  which  now  most  fre- 
quently abound  among  his  posterity  ;  which  is  one  thought  of 
considerable  importance  to  vindicate  the  divine  wisdom,  in 
that  constitution  under  which  he  placed  him. 

§  7.  2.  Had  Adam  continued  in  a  state  of  innocence,  there 
k  a  great  deal  of  reason  to  believe  that  be  would  have  been 
happy.  It  has  indeed  been  pleaded,  that  God  being  the  author 
of  the  creature's  existence,  and  of  all  his  capacities  both  of  action 
and  enjoyment,  cannot  be  obliged  to  continue  to  him  his  being 
and  comforts  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  creature  ever  so  innocent 
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and  ever  so  virtuous^  he  should  be  able  of  right  to  clain 
Nevertheless,  it  was  what  an  innocent  creature  would  na 
expect  from  a  being,  of  whose  in  finite,  goodness  he  ba 
abundant  evidence  and  rich  experience  :  and  when  thei 
(as  in  the  case  of  Adam)  an  express  threatening  anne; 
disobedience,  that  seems  to  imply^  that  while  he  con 
obedient  be  should  continue  happy^ 

§  8.  3.  It  is  questioned  whether  Adam^  in  case  d 
cence,  would  have  had  reason  to  expect  the  continuant 
happy  life  on  earth»  or  a  translation  to  a  nobler  state  of 
elsewhere.  Had  he  abode  on  earth,  his  felicity  must  hav 
continually  increasing,  by  the  exercise  of  his  rational  fa 
in  the  contemplation  of  God,  and  new  discoveries  made 
works,  as  well  as  by  the  multiplication  of  his  posteri 
supposition  of  their  continued  innocence.  But  it  may  be ; 
that  on  this  supposition,  in  succeeding  generations  earth 
have  been  too  snaall  to  receive  and  sustain  the  growing  ni 
of  mankind:  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  this  se 
be  an  intimation,  that  some  way  or  another,  colonies 
in  that  case  have  been  transplanted  from  hence  to  some 
abode ;  and  on  supposition  of  Adavi's  own  removal,  he 
have  had  some  reason  to  hope  it  should  have  been  to  soai< 
excellent  state  and  abode  ;  at  least  he  could  have  no  res 
infer  a  change  for  the  worse,  while  he  continued  innocei 
obedient^, 

§  9.  4;  The  revelation  which  was  made  to  Adam^  c 
(so  far  as  we  can  learn)  contain  any  intimation  of  pare 
case  of  transgression,  and  had  tl>e  sentence  been  execu 
its  utmost  rigour,  he  would  hare  had  no  room  to  acci 
divine  justice  :  and  if,  (which  seems  not  improbable  fron 
paring  Gen.  iii.  24.)  Adam  had  any  sight  of  and  con  vera 
other  intelligent  beings  of  a  superior  order,  he  might 
conclude,  that  God  would  act  in  such  a  manner  towan 
in  case  of  his  transgression,  as  to  prevent  any  encourag 
to  moral  evil  which  they  might  derive  from  his  impunitjf 
if  he  had  any  suspicion  of  a  posterity  to  be  derived  froc 
(which  the  sentence  on  Eve  gave  him  room  notwitbsti 
his  offence  to  conclude)  there  would  be  further  reason  fc 
an  apprehension^. 

4  WiTt  (Econ.  Fcb4.  I.  i.  c  v.  I  1—5.  fi,  7.  lb  Ti'RRRt.  Instit  Loc.  viiu  Qua^t  ▼! 
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LECT.  CLXVI. 

0/  the  Death  denounced  to  Adam— the  Covenant  of  Works — 
Tree  of  Life— Tree  of  Knowledge — and  Effects  of  Sin 
in  Nature. 

§  t.  SchoL  5.  A  HE  extent  of  that  deaths  which  was  annexed 
to  the  transgression  of  the  divine  command  given  to  Adam ^ 
might  not  perhaps  be  certainly  known  by  him,  unless  it  were 
Bore  fully  expressed  to  him,  than  it  is  to  us  in  the  Mosaic 
bistory.  He  must  certainly  apprehend,  that  it  included  the 
lois  of  that  happiness  which  he  then  possessed  ;  and  perhaps 
tbeatinction  of  being,  and  entire  loss  of  all  happiness,  might 
l>ctbe  punishment  due  to  the  least  transgression  of  the  divine 
tw.  That  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  is 
wawn  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, could  not  be  known  to  Adam ;  but  that  which  arises 
fi^nthe  nature  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind,  must  appear 
^ohioi  in  all  its  evidence:  and  therefore,  (so  far  as  we  can 
"nagine)  he  would,  from  the  light  of  nature,  have  reason  to 
H>prehend  some  state  of  future  existence,  .and  to  fear,  that  if 
tetnporal  death  was  brought  upon  him  by  bis  transgression  of 
'fce  divine  law,  that  future  existence  would  be  a  state  of  punish- 
"»ent  rather  than  enjoyment :  nor  can  \ve  say,  how  he  should 
^  able  to  assign  any  point  of  time,  in  which  the  punishment 
of  80  aggravated  an  offence  must  necessarily  terminate"*. 

§  2.  6.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  Mosaic 
'history,  when  God  placed  Adam  in  paradise,  he  did  in  effect 
filter  into  a  covenant  with  him,  whereby  he  encouraged  him  to 
expect  continued  life  and  happine.ss,  on  condition  of  perfect 
pbedience  ;  but  threatened  him  with  death,  in  case  he  should 
jQaoy  instance  transgress  his  moral  or  his  positive  law  ;  which 
^  the  same  thing  that  divines  generally  mean,  by  what  they 
^ll  the  Covenant  of  Works.  And  it  seems,  that  so  far  as  the 
'ight  of  nature  reaches  in  discovering  our  duty,  we  are  all  so 
Wn  under  such  a  covenant,  as  by  sin  to  be  exposed  to  death ;. 
^hich  may  be  considered  as  including  not  merely  the  separa- 
^onof  oor  souls  from  our  bodies,  and  the  consequent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  mortal  part ;  but  likewise  such  degrees  of  future 
punishment,  as  it  shall  seem  to  tlie  supreme  Judge  righteous 

•  5«^-«lTeet  Iject.  rol.  i.  p.  SS*— 557.  I         Crovf/«  Thoughtt  on  t  Fiitue  SlMe»  Q  tiii.^ 
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LECT.  CLXVn. 
Of  the  Imputation  of  AdairCs  Sin.    * 

^  I .  Def.  JL  HE  actions  or  sufferings  of  A,  might  be  sjiid  to  I 
IMPUTED  to  B,  if  B  should  on  the  account  of  them  in  any  d 
gree  be  treated,  as  if  be  had  done  or  suffered  what  A  bus  do 
or  suffered,  when  he  really  has  not,  and  when,  without  tl 
action  or  suffering  of  A,  B  would  not  be  so  treated. 

§  2.  Cot.  1 .  The  sin  of  A  may  be  said  to  be  imputed^  if 
though  innocent  be  upon  that  account  treated  in  any  degree 
a  sinner. 

§3.2.  The  righteousness  of  A  may  be  said  to  be  imput 
to  B,  if,  upon  the  account  of  it^  B,  though  a  sinner^  be  treated 
if  he  were  righteous. 

§  4.  3.  There  may  be  realy  when  there  is  not  a  total  ii 
putation  either  of  the  tighteousness  or  sin  of  another. 

§  5.  Schol.  The  justice  of  such  imputation,  on  one  hand 
the  other,  can  in  the  general  be  neither  affirmed  or  denied^  b 
is  to  be  determined  in  particular  cases,  by  a  view  of  particu! 
circumstances,  and  especially  by  considering  the  degree  of  t 
imputation. 

§  6.  Prop.  The  sin  of  Adam  is  in  some  degree  imputed 
all  those  who  descended  •  from  him  in  the  way  of  ordinary  | 
Deration. 

§  7.  Dem.  1.  We  are  all  born  with  such  constitutions 
will  produce  some  evil  inclinations,  which  we  probably  shot 
not  have  had  in  our  original  state;  which  evil  inclinations  i 
represented  in  scripture  as  derived  from  our  parents,  and  thei 
fore  may  be  ultimately  traced  up  to  the  first  sinful  parent  fit 
whom  we  descended, 

§8.  2.  Infants  are  plainly  liable  to  diseases  and  deai 
though  they  have  not  committed  any  personal  transgressii 
which,  while  they  are  incapable  of  knowing  the  law,  it  see 
impossible  they  should  be  capable  of,  Rom.  v.  12 — 14. 

§  9.  3.  The  seeds  of  diseases  and  death  are  no  doubt  c 
rived  to  children  from  their  immediate  parents,  and  from  ther 
may  be  traced  up  through  precedinjT  generations  to  t6e  fi 
diseased  and  mortal  parent,  i.  e.  Adam. 
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§  10.  4.  The  scripture  teaches  us  to  consider  Adam  as  bav- 
iog  brought  a  sentence  of  death  upon  his  whole  race,  and  ex- 
pressly saysy  *'  that  by  his  transgression  many  were  constituted 
sinnerSy*^  i.  e.  on  account  of  it,  are  treated  as  such,  1  Cor.  xv.  22. 
Mm.  V.  12 — 19. 

§  1 1.  5.  The  sin  of  Adam  brought  upon  himself  depraved 
inclinations,  ^an  impaired  constitution,  and  at  length,  death. 
hcU  165.  §  1.  &c. 

§  12.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  had  man  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  innocence,  his  offspring  would  have  been 
thus  corrupt,  and  thus  calamitous  from  their  birth.  Valet  pro* 
fositw\ 

§  13.  Cor.  1.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  covenant  was  made 
with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  in  some  measure  for  his 
posterity;  so  that  he  was  to  be  considered  as  the  great  head  and 
representative  of  all  that  were  to  descend  from  him  ''• 

$  14.  2.  It  may  seem  probable,  in  consequence  of  this 
dimage  which  Adam^s  posterity  was  to  become  liable  to  by  bis 
transgression,  that  they  would  have  received  some  additional 
^vantages  from  his  continued  obedience ;  but  what  those  ad- 
i^tages  were,  the  scripture  does  not  expressly  say,  nor  is  it 
*teces8ary  for  us  particularly  to  know  :  in  general,  we  are  sure 
^y  must  have  been  such,  as  would  secure  the  honours  of  divine 
Justice  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  constitution;  but  more  will 
be  said  concerning  this,  below. 

§  15.  SchoL  1.  This  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his 
posterity,  is,  what  divines  generally  call,  with  some  latitude  of 
^ipression,  original  sin,  distinguishing  it  from  actual  sin,  i.  e* 
feom  personal  guilt.     Vid.  Lect.  164.  §  23. 

§  16.  2.  It  is  plain  in  fact,  that  children  frequently  fare  the 

'^owe  for  those  faults  of  their  parents,  which  it  was  not  in  their 

power  to  help,  especially  as  hereditary  disorders  are  often  com«^ 

municated,  which  lay  a  foundation  for  a  miserable  life  and  a 

««»ore  early  death.     If  therefore  a  righteous  God  does  in  fact 

govern  the  world,  we  must  allow  it  consistent  with  justice  that 

^tihould  be  thus  ;  nor  will  there  appear  any  inconsistence,  if  we 

insider,  that  justice  determines  not  the  manner,  in  which  the 

creature  shall  be  treated  in  any  given  time,  in  the  beginning  of 
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its  existence,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  shall  on  the  vfhole  b 
treated  ;  a  thought,  which  might  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  thos 
passages  in  which  God  threatens  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  parent 
by  the  calamities  of  their  children,  Exod.  xx.  5.  1  Kings  xiv 
9,  10.  xxi.  21,  22.  Lam.  v.  7.  Matt,  xxiii.  35*. 

§  17.  3.  It  is  debated  how  far  the  imputation  of  Adam' 
sin  reaches ;  particularly,  whether  it  extends  to  eternal  d«ath 
or  everlasting  misery,  supposing  that  everlasting  misery  is  tb 
consequence  of  personal  guilt. — We  do  here  readily  allow,  ths 
God  might  righteously  have  put  a  period  to  the  whole  huma 
race,  immediately  after  the  transgression  of  Adam,  and  const 
quently  that  we  might  have  been  said  to  be  lost/or  ever  by  tlu 
transgression:  we  also  allow,  that  God  might,  for  ought  w 
know,  consistently  with  his  own  perfections,  suffer  the  souls  c 
those  who  die  in  their  infancy  to  be  utterly  extinguished,  an 
to  sink  into  everlasting  insensibility  ;  and  in  that  case  the  tram 
gression  of  that  ancestor  which  made  theni  mortal,  might  in 
qualified  sense,  be  said  to  destroy  their  souls.  But  that  one  n 
tional  creature  should  be  made  finally  and  eternally  iniserab 
for  the  action  of  another,  which  it  was  no  way  in  his  power  ( 
prevent,  does  so  ill  agree  with  our  natural  notions  of  divic 
justice  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  scripture,  (v.  fr,  Ezei 
xviii.  2,  3,  4,  20.Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30.  Deut.  xxiv.  16.  2  Kings  xv 
6.)  and  with  what  God  is  pleased  to  say  concerning  his  compa 
sion  for  infants,  Jonah  iv.  ult,  that  we  must  at  least  wait  for  tl 
plainest  and  fullest  decision  of  scripture,  before  we  can  adm 
it  as  true  ^« 

§  18.  4.  The  most  considerable  argument  to  prove  tl 
imputation  of  Adam^s  sin,  to  the  eternal  condemnation  of  h 
posterity,  is  taken  from  those  passages  of  scripture,  as  wdi  j 
those  rational  evidences,  which  prove  eternal  death  to  be  tl 
wages  of  sin,  compared  with  those  mentioned  above,  in  which 
is  said,  that  all  died  in  Adam :  but  it  is  so  evident,  that  deal 
does  not  always  include  eternal  misery^  and  that  a  person  ma 
be  said  to  die  for  the  sins  of  another,  who  is  not  made  eternall 
miserable  for  them,  that  one  cannot  but  be  surprized  at  the  stre 
that  has  been  laid  upon  if". 

a  Turret.  Instit.  Loc.  ix.  diunt.  xix. }  20.  I  b  RiX>GL.BodyorDiT.  toI.  i. p. 330, 331, 335, X 

Ruin  and  Hecov.  Queat  iii.  iv.  p.  106—137.  j        of  Orig.  S«,  p.  43-o3,  61—66. 

Grove's  Posth.  Works,  vol  i v.  p.  1!)8— 30^  |  Watts's  Ruin  and  Recov.  p.  330,  i3 1 . 

Saur.  Serm.  vol.  vii.  p.  379— J79.  j  c  C  alv.  losiit  LU.  c  i.  1 8. 
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LECT.  CLXVm. 

Of  Adam  as  a  Fcsderal  Head — The  Rmn  and  Recwery  of 

Mankind. 

\\.  Schol,  5.  JL  O  shew  that  a  constitution,  whereby  all man- 
Idnd  should  become  obnoxious  to  eternal  misery  for  the  trans- 
gression of  one  common  head,  is  consistent  with  divine  justice^ 
many  have  pleaded,  that  in  consequence  of  such  an  appointment^ 
we  stood  so  fair  a  chance  for  happiness,  that  if  we  had  then 
existed,  and  the  proposal  had  been  made  us,  we  must  in  reason 
kf^been  contented  to  put  our  eternal  all  on  that  issue:  so  that 
God  might  reasonably  impute  that  to  us  as  our  act,  which  he 
knew  would  have  been  our  act,  if  we  had  been  consulted  on  the 
occasfion.  But  nothing  would  seem  sufficient  to  vindicate  such 
i  proceeding,  unless  we  were  to  suppose,  (as  an  obscure  writer 
ins  done)  that  the  souls  of  all  the  race  of  Adam  were  for  that 
moment  actually  brought  into  being,  and  gave  personal  consent 
to  that  covenant,  after  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
insensibility,  till  the  appointed  moment  came  for  their  animat- 
ing tbeir  respective  bodies*. 

§  3.  6»  As  a  counterpart  to  the  hardships  put  upon  AdanCs 

nee  by  such  a  covenant  as  has  been  represented,  it  has  been 

asserted,  that  all  his  posterity  would  after  his  short  trial  have 

l^een  confirmed  in  a  state  of  immutable  happiness;  and  Dr. 

CuYSE,  in  particular,  conjectures,  it  might  have  been  as  soon  as 

(be  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  dropped  off:  but  all  this  seems  to 

be  said  without  any  express  warrant  from  scripture.     Had  any 

<>f  the  race  of  Adam  committed  any  act  of  moral  wickedness, 

^e  may  conclude  that  such  an  offender,  and  probably  his  pos- 

5«rityy  would  have  received  some  detriment;  and  had  Cain  for 

^VBtance,  at  least  when  adult,  eaten  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  the 

^^tural  consequences  flowing  thence  to  all  mankind  on  Adam^s 

tnosgression  must,  (so  far  as  we  can  judge)  have  descended  to 

^  race  of  Cain  alone*     Now  that  the  one  of  these  was  possible, 

'^one  can  deny,  unless  they  suppose  that  the  whole  race  would 

on  the  obedience  of  Adam  have  had  such  extraordinary  degrees 

of  divine  influence  entailed  upon  them,  as  would  in,fact  have 

been  an  everlasting  security  to  them  against  every  degree  of 

•  **U'i  Koran,  c.  r\\.  p.  135.  Note  e.  I         W atti's  Ru'n  aod  Rroo*.  QueH.  5. 

1. 7^  *  ^'^^^  voL  ii.  p.  2j3,  'I5i.  I        tow A*M,  ibid,  part  iu  c.  ?.  part  ir. «.  9. 

■laci*.  Schema  Sac  p.  165-lM.  |  ^^  r  r-       >•    . 
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temptation :  this  was  indeed  passible,  but  we  cannot  discern 
such  evidence  of  it  from  scripture ^  as  should  embolden  us  to  such 
an  assertion'. 

^  3.  7.  On  the  whole,  the  most  plausible  thing  which  is  said 
to  prove  the  probability  of  a  covenant,  in  which  eternal  misery 
should  be  brought  upon  all  men  by  the  guilt  of  the  first  sin,  is 
this ;  that  we  see  in  fact  that  mankind  is  brought  into  such  a 
state,  that  every  man  does,  in  some  instances  or  other,  break  the 
law  of  God  himself,  when  he  grows  up ;  and  this,  in  consequence 
of  an  original  corruption,  derived  from  Adantf  as  most  at  least 
acknowledge,  even  of  those  who  deny  the  total  imputation  of 
his  sin;  now  it  is  said,  that  it  is  as  just  to  punish  an  innocent 
person  directly  for  the  guilt  of  another,  as  upon  account  of  that 
other  person's  guilt  to  bring  him  into  such  a  condition,  that  be 
must  necessarily  sin,  and  then  inflict  that  punishment  upon  him 
for  his  own  necessary  act,  which  was  objected  against  as  unjust 
in  the  former  case. — It  is  hard  to  say  how  this  argument  can  be 
answered,  unless  we  deny  that  any  act  of  sin  whatsoever  is  ne^ 
eessarily  committed :  on  the  other  side  it  is  urged,  that  upon 
this  supposition,  it  is  a  passible  thing  that  any  man,  even  in  this 
fallen  state,  may  continue  perfectly  innocent  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  his  life.  The  consequence  cannot  be  denied: 
therefore  it  must  on  the  whole  be  considered,  whether  it  be  more 
rational  to  believe,  that  every  man  does,in/actf  sin,  though  he 
might  possibly  in  every  instance  have  avoided  it,  or  that  God 
should  plunge  the  whole  race  of  mankind  into  perpetual  and 
necessary  ruin  for  the  guilt  of  one  of  them**  ♦. 


«  Berry-Streef  Lect,  vol  i.  p.  189—196. 
h  Burn,  on  the  An.  p.  Ui— U4, 

fiuRH.  de  Fide,  p.  141—151. 

Scbana  Sac.  u,  164,  idS. 

BAjpr.  £od  or  Cumiuv.  c  x. 


Limb.  TheoL  L  iil  c  IB.  120.  civ. fS— IKd 

▼.13-10. 
Calv.  Inst.  1.  iL  c  i. }  5—7. 
EDw  Amofi  on  Ohf .  Sin,  par.  Lei. 


*  One  important  distinction  is  omitted  throughout  this  reasooingr,  viz.  That 
there  is  no  decrelwe  necessity  for  the  commission  of  any  sin  ;  but  that  there  is  an 
'kypotketical  necessity  for  the  commission  of  every  sin,  and  this  most  be  as  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  state  of  original  probation  as  to  the  present  state  of  mankind.  The 
jtossibUity  of  continuing  perfectly  innocent,  can  imply  do  more  than  exemption  from 
decretive  impulse  to  sin  ;  and  this,  in  ali  caset,  is  the  privilege  of  accountable  crea* 
tures.  If  the  real  cause  of  thejirst  six  of  Adam  be  but  well  consideredy  there  wiU 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  but  litUe  difficulty  relative  to  the  caute  of  s*n  in  hit 
posterity,— This  profound  subject  requires  more  ample  discussion  than  can  be  allow* 
ed  in  this  pfid^e  ;  but  a  few  leading  hints  may  be  suggested,  which  may  prepare 
the  inquisitive  mind  for  further  investigation. 

While  Adam  stood  in  a  sinless  condition,  his  being,  his  well-being,  his  holiness^ 
and  happiness,  were  entirely  and  exclusively  the  fruit  of  sovereign  favour.  For  God 
owes  to  Acreature,  as  such,  nothing.  But  to  an  accountable  creature,  as  8uch»  he  owes 
^tbe  real  grounds  of  accountableness  ;  othprw^se  hi*  requisitioa  of  i^cpotu^tabilit/ 
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§  4.  8.  It  may  not.  be  improper  here  to  mention  the  singular 
opioion  of  Dr.  WATTs^in  his  very  ingenious  treatise  on  the  JRuin 

vookl  be  eaprickxifl,  aibitmy,  and  unequitable.  The  preseiration  of  hit  being  indeedl 
if  not  his  doe,  bat  if  that  be  not  contiiraed,  be  ceases  aUo  to  be  accountable. — ^What 
God  awes  to  an  to  acconntable  being,  as  such,  is  tnleiieetf  veiU^  freedom  hom  impulse, 
(or  decretive,  positive  causation)  to  tin,  and  objects  suitable  to  bis  wants  exhibited  to 
his  choice ;  in  short,  a  capacity  for  enjoying  the  chief  good,  and  sufficient  moral 
(or  ohjectioe)  meams  for  that  end.  TYte  exercise o(  equity  is  the  giving  to  all  their  due ^ 
iKnce  the  being,  or  continuance  in  being,  of  an  accountable  creature,  is  not  a  poinc 
of  equity^  because  this  cannot  be  called  the  creature's  due  from  the  Creator ;  but 
to  give  him  precisely  neither  wiore  nor  less  than  is  sufficient  to  constitute  his  grounda 
<f  accountability,  or  moral  agency,  is  to  deal  with  \\\m  in  pure  equity ,  There  are 
•ssignable  reasons^  why  Adam,  even  in  the  state  of '.original  probation,  possessing  the 
real  ground  of  accountability,  or  moral  obligation,  if  dealt  with  in  pure  equity,  would . 
iertainhf  falL  Sj^eradded  sovereignty,  indeed,  which  is  a  right  to  do  every  thing  not 
ooeqaitable,  and  which  never  can  be  exercised  but  \n  favour  of  the  creature,  (other- 
vise  it  would  be  no  longer  sovereignty,  but  injustice)  might  have  prevented  his  fall^ 
•s  it  has  prsvented  the  fall  of  angels  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 

The  exercise  of  mere  equity,  there  forcit  towards  a  moral  agent,  is  the  rigid  oper 
ntioa  of  justice  to  the  exclusion  of  sovereignty  ;  but  the  exercise  of  sovereignty  is 
BOtiacompatible  with  equity,  though  it  is  with  mere  equity  towards  the  same  person. 
AH  the  possible  dealings  of  the  divine  Governor  with  man  are  reducible  to  either 
tqnitjf  or  sovereignty,  in  diflFerent  proportions.  Equity  engages  to  bestow  all  the 
food  that  is  due  to  os,  or  that  we  can  righUy  claim  ;  to  give  Uss  would  be  injustice. 
B«t  if  its  operatioo  were  equally  and  positively  rigid  on  the  other  side,  that  no 
cnsture  should  from  any  source  have  more  good  than  is  due  to  him,  Uie  operation  of 
gncie  and  mercy  woold  then  be  utteriy  excluded.  Equity,  therefore,  never  caa 
diitiibate  more  evil  or  more  good  than  is  due  to  its  object ;  but  sovereignty  may 
distribute  store  gooif  than  is  due  to  it.  Consequently  sovereignty  may  counteract 
^operation  of  justice  by  giving  its  objects  more  good  thin  equity  could  do, — This 
bdo;  the  case,  Adam  was  the  subject  of  passne  poteer  and  defectibility  in  his  per- 
^itate.  This  consists  in  that  tendency  to  defection  physically  as  to  being,  and 
^•Uf  as  to  well-being  (when  united  with  fieedom)  which  is  essential  to  all  con- 
^iQgeat  or  absolutely  dependent  existence.  He  altio  possessed  the  grounds  of  moral 
obligstion  belbre  mentioned.  If  his  sin  was  certainly  future,  in  opposition  to  absolute 
cootingence  or  mere  chance,  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause  of  si:U:h  an  effect* 
This  brings  us  to  the  source  of  the  difficulty,  or  the  Oai ci  v  of  Evi l. 

Id  this  affiur  there  are  three  objects  of  primary  con5nderation,-'GoD— An  am— • 
ttd  Sis.  That  God  was  a  sovereign  cause,  impelling  to  the  act,  is  evidenUy  incon- 
'ii^nt  with  equity,  or  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice.  To  say  that  be  inter- 
I*"«i  by  sovereignty  to  cause  the  event,  for  the  sake  of  great  consequent  good,  does 
not  mend  the  OMitter,  but  is  to  make  him  the  author  of  sin,  the  «  doer  of  evil  that 
SMd  may  come  \^  smd  implies  a  vain  attempt  to  annihilate  the  nature  of  moFal  evil, 
<VU)  saoctify  abomination.  But  as  all  the  acts  of  the  moral  governor  towards  a  free 
H^tmast  be  the  exercise  either  of  sovereignty  or  of  equity*  and  as  sovereignty 
ciaaot  impel  to  tin,  smd  was  not  exercised  (though  it  might  have  been)  in  the  pre- 
vc«lioB  of  sin,  it  remains  that  equity  alone  was  exercised  on  the  part  of  God. 

The  next  object  is  Adam,  who  may  be  considered  as  possessing  positive  holi. 
*'»♦  freedom,  and  passive  power.  His  positive  holiness  was  the  efiect  of  sovereignty, 
^9  bad  sovereign  acts  been  continued,  his  fall  would  have  been  prevented.  His 
Z'*'**  in  order  to  accountableness  was  the  effect  of  equity,  for  if  he  must  account 
^f  iiis  actions  he  might  claim  it  as  his  rightful  due  ;  yet,  abstractedly  considered*  it 
^s«itfr4i/ power  capable  of  being  instiinnental  to  the  pprtduction  of  moral  elfccts 
^'^  jood  or  evU.     Him ^auive /lower,  as  before  hinted,  was  that  which  constituted 
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and  Recorvery  of  mankind^  which  is,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  has 
subjected  all  his  posterity  not  only  to  natural  death,  but  to  the 

one  essential  diflfere nee  between  a  neceisary  and  continent,  and  independent  and 
a  dependent  bein,^,  implyuig  a  tendency  to  failare  and  defection  in  the  use  of  li- 
berty, except  while  preserved  by  sovereign  goodness ;  and  which  it  it  net  possible 
^r  equity  to  counteract,  its  nature  being  not  the  effect  of  will  any  more  than  the 
eternal  essences  of  things  arc  so. 

The  remaining  object  is  Sii^,  wliich  must  proceed  from  one  or  more  of  the 
sources  now  mentioned.  Positive  holinest  must  be  out  of  the  question  ;  for  from  t 
positively  good  cause  nothing  but  good  can  come.  Freedom  and  passive  power, 
therefore,  neither  of  which  is  the  oflVpring  of  sovereignty,  as  before  shewn,  must 
claim  the  origin  of  moral  evil.  That  is,  it  has  been  fairly  excluded  from  eveiy  other 
source. 

Now  it  remains  to  consider  whether  either  of  these  is  exempt.  Freedom  can- 
i)Ot  be  exempt,  it  is  plain  from  this  consideration,  for  were  there  no  freedono ,  man 
would  not  be  accountable,  and  could  not  be  guilty  of  actual  sin.  And  passive  povetr 
cannot  be  exempt,  because  its  very  nature  is  a  tendency  to  defection,  (though  it 
would  never  terminate  in  moral  evil  without  the  union  of  liberty)  and  it  is  not  capa- 
ble of  being  counteracted  by  equity.  Sovereign  favour  alone  can  counteract  its  in- 
fluence ;  but  that  was  not  exercised,  for  sin  was  not  prevented.  They  are  therefore 
koth  concerned,  but  in  lohat  manner  and  in  tohat  proportion^  Here  lies  the  chief  dif- 
ficulty. Let  it  be  recollected,  that  freedom  is  a  natural  power  which  is  capable  of 
no  moral  effect  where  it  does  not  terminate  on  a  subject.  From  itself,  unallied  to  a 
subject,  no  moral  effect,  either  good  or  bad,  can  proceed ;  and  the  subject  camnot  bs 
any  other  than  the  disposition  of  the  mind.  Freedom  terminating  on  a  ^oocf  disposi- 
tion, supported  hy  sovereignty,  produces  holy  acts  alone  ,  such  were  those  of  Adaa 
while  he  stood,  such  are  the  acts  of  holy  angels,  such  are  those  of  renewed  minds, 
and  such  are  the  acts  proceeding  from  divine  freedom  terminating  on  infinite  bofi- 
ness.  But  a  mind  or  disposition  not  supported  by  sovereignty,  but  left  in  equity  to  its 
native  passive  power,  being  now  the  subj(xtf  and  freedom  terminating  on  it  in  that 
state,  becomes  instantly  the  seat  of  moral  evil.  Here  it  may  be  asked,  which  of 
these  two,  freedom  or  passive  power,  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  concern  in  the 
production  of  sin  ?  Each  of  them  is  estentially  necessary  to  the  effect;  but  Bsfree^ 
dom  is  an  evil  in  no  senae  fier  se,  and  passive  forcer  is  a  natural  (though  not  a  moral) 
evil  per  se,  it  should  seem  that  the  hateful  progeny,  sm,  claims  the  latter  for  its 
more  immediate  parent. 

To  render  this  view  of  the  origin  of  moral  rcil  still  more  plain,  let  it  be  well 
considered,  chat  Liberty  is  a  mere  natural  instrument  \  in  itself,  unconnected  with 
disposition,  it  is  neither  good  nor  evil  morally  considered — that  passive  powkb,  as 
before  explained,  prior  to  the  action  of  liberty,  remains  morally  innocent — that  a 
RECTITUDE  of  disposition,  which  is  the  effect  of  sovereign  influence  counteracting 
passive  power,  and  which  is  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  hberty,  is  morally  good. 
That  r^cfilude  of  disposition  is  antecedent  to  the  exercise  of  Hberty,  is  plain  from  the 
ease  of  Adam,  who  was  hchf,  pr^or  to  all  volitions ;  the  tree  was  good  before  it  broagbt 
forth  g(KKl  fruit.  The  same  ought  to  be  concluded  respecting  angels  ;  their  volitions 
did  not  constitute  them  holy,  but  their  dispositions  being  antecedently  holy,  their 
actions  pnrtook  of  the  same  character.  And  still  more  is  this  apphcable  to  the  great 
God  who  \s  holy  antecedently  to  all  will,  and  therefore  his  voluntary  acts  are  holy. 
The  absolute  first  cause  is  infinitely  removed  from  passive  power  and  infinitely  se- 
cure oi  anlt  cedtni  holiness  in  the  highest  perfection,  his  moral  acts  tlier^fore  must  be 
infallibly  and  infinitely  right.  The  holy  angels  who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  the 
thrice  holy  Jehovah,  owe  the  continuance  of  holy  acts  to  a  sovereign  communica- 
tion of  antecfdtjnt  holy  influence  to  secure  a  holy  disposition.  A  suspension  of  such 
infliienrc  would  leave  them  in  the  state  of  their  proper  passive  power ;  and  this  to- 
wards a  moral  agent  is  to  deal  with  him  in  mereet^uili/,  The  excrcbc  of  equity  termi- 
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otter  extinction  of  being ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  all 
those  who  die  in  their  infancy  fall  into  a  state  of  annihilation, 
excepting  those  who  are  the  seed  of  God's  people,  who   by 
yirtue  of  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham^  and 
the  promise  to  the  seed  of  the  righteous,  (compare  particularly 
Isa.  Isv.  23.  Jer.   xxxi.  15,   16,  17.)  shall,  through  the  grace 
and  power  of  Christ,  obtain  a  part  in  a  happy  resurrection,   in 
which  other  infants  shall  have  no  share. — It  is  certain  Rev.  xx. 
12-  will  not  disprove  this  opinion,  because  it  may  refer  to  per- 
sons of  all  ranks  in  life,  as  it  often  does,  Vid.  Rev.  xi.  18.  com- 
pare XX.  13.     But  on  the  whole,  it  seems  best  to  acknowledge 
that  we  know  nothing  certain  concerning  the  state  of  infants, 
and  (therefore  can  assert  nothing  positively,  hut  that  they  are 
in  the  bands  of  a  merciful  God,  who,  as  he  cannot  consistently 
with  justice  and  truth  give  them  a  sense  of  guilt  for  an  action 
they  never  committed,  so  probably  will  not  hold  their  souls  in 
being,  merely  to  make  them  sensible  of  pain  for  the  guilt  of  a 
remote  ancestor. — Their  existence  in  a  state  of  everlasting  in* 
iensibilityj  which  was   Dr.  Ridgley's  scheme,  seems  hardly 
intelligible  :  we  must  therefore  either  fall  in  with  the  above- 
mentioned  hypothesis,  or  suppose  them  all  to  have  a  part  in  the 
resurrection  to  glory  ;  which  seems  to  put  them  all  on  a  level, 
without  a  due  distinction  in  favour  of  the  seed  of  believers  ;  or 
else  must  suppose  they  go  through  some  new  state  of  trial,  a 
thing  concerning  which  the  scripture  is  wholly  silent*. 


LECT.  CLXIX. 

Of  Satisfaction  or  Atonement — The  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  a 
Scripture  Doctrine. 

S 1.  Def  W  HATEVER  that  is,  which  being  done  or  suf- 
fered either  by  an  offending  creature  bimself,  or  by  another 

*  KiiB  aad  Eeeor.  Qaetf.  xtL  p.  32V-347.  |        EowAJtm  on  Grig.  Sin,  p. 431— 434.    ' 

"«tod  OD  Adam;  but  e^aity  did  notc<m///7tf/^him  mocally  bad;  it  only  left  him  to  hia 
P*tti»e  power;  liberty,  however,  acting  on  this  latter,  produced  moral  evil.  The 
**rtiinty  of  actions  morally  gond  U  in  proportion  to  that  influence  which  counteract* 
P**>ive  power,  and  this  has  various  gradations  from  the  smallest  degree  of  saving 
•"fcjectiTe  grace,  to  the  highest  holy  character. 

Cor.  1,  The  conversion  and  salvation  of  a  sinner  can  proceed  from  00  other 
*^Vce  thia  the  sovereign,  preventing,  holy  influence  of  God. 

i.  Tbe/atfy  titifml  aeU  and  mittry  of  a  creature,  are  eotirely  of  if  imsilf.  W. 
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person  for  liim,  shall  secure  the  honours  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  bestowing  upon  the  offender  pardon  and  happiness^ 
may  properly  be  called  a  satisfaction  or  atonement  made 
to  God  for  him  **. 

§  2.  Schol.  1.  It  is  not  here  our  intention  to  assert,  that  it  is 
in  the  power  of  an  offending  creature  to  satisfy  for  bis  awn  sins, 
but  only  to  shew  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  his  doing  it. 

§  3.  2.  Such  a  sense  of  the  word  satisfaction,  though  not  in 
in  strict  propriety  of  speech  amounting  to  the  payment  of  a  debt, 
is  agreeable  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Sofnan  law;  where 
it  signifies  to  content  a  person  aggrieved^  and  is  put  for  some  va- 
luable consideration,  substituted  instead  of  what  b  a  proper 
payment,  and  consistent  with  a  remission  of  that  debt  or  offence, 
for  which  such  supposed  satisfaction  is  made  ;  which  is  a  cir- 
cumstance to  be  carefully  observed,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
doctrine  we  are  about  to  establish,  and  to  maintain  the  consis- 
tency between  different  parts  of  the  christian  scheme  See  tins 
sense  abundantly  confirmed  by  citations  from  Grotius,  CaiVs, 
Ulpian,  and  Pomponius  *». 

§  4.  Prop.  Christ  has  xtuaAe  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all 
those  who  repent  of  their  sins,  and  return  to  God  in  the  way  of 
sincere  though  imperfect  obedience. 

a  Watts's  Redeemer  and  Sanciifier,  p.  28—32.     I        BENSON  on  1  Pet  A  pp. 
b  CUAPM.  EUS.  vol.  ii.  p.  406—412.  | 

*  This  mode  of  expression  Is  notalUUe  ambiguous;  it  seems  to  lesfe  tb6 
satitfaction  itself  in  a  kind  of  dependence  on  the  subsequent  acts  of  men.  Whereai 
the  future  actions  of  men,  whether  faith,  repentance,  obedience,  or  the  like,  can  luM 
no  retrospective  influence  on  Christ  or  his  work,  however  they  may  aflect  ounelvei« 
The  satitfaction  of  Christ  and  its  application  include  the  following?  particulars : 

1.  Jesus  Christ  possessed  a  ftederal  perfection^  and  in  subserviency  totfaa^l 
moral  perfection  (required  of  all  moral  agents)  whereby  the  breach  made  by  Adam 
in  the  covenant  of  works  was  made  up.  * 

2.  This  foedcral  perfection  was  obtained  by  his  obedience  nnto  death  }  whereby  fSbtl 
lotv  as  a  covenant,  and  also  divine  justice,  were  satitfied  with  him  as  the  Mediator,  aa^ 
Surety  of  his  people,  and  gave  him  a  full  right  to  claim  all  the  ends  of  such  obedience 

3.  One  great  end  of  his  undertaking  wa^,  that  on  condition  of  his  obtainia| 
this  foederal  perfection,  he  should  have  all  authority  and  right  to  give  and  apply  right 
eousness,  life  and  salvation  to  the  objects  of  sovereigpn  choice.  He  had  power  ovM 
all  flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as  the  Father  had  given  hhn. 

4.  In  the  fulness  of  the  time  appointed  for  their  effectual  calling.  Ha  pfV 
himselty  and  applies  his  righteousness,  life  and  converting  grace  to  all  those  iHmw 
Surety  he  is,  but  to  no  others.  Thus  they  stand  related  to  a  new  covenant  bead,  an 
justified  from  all  things,  and  are  enabled,  as  alive  finom  the  dead,  to  perfect  hoiiness 
In  the  fear  of  God.  Repentance  and  sincere  obedience  are  therefore  the/rarl^of  tb< 
satisfaction  made  by  Christ ;  though  required  of  us  on  the  ground  of  moral  j 
meat.    W. 
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§  5.  Dem*  l.  Although  Christ  was  innocent,  neverthe- 
less be  eodured  very  grievous  sufferings  both  in  body  and  mind, 
/«.  liiL  3.  Mait.  xxvi.  38.  and  this  he  did  spontaneously,  Ueb. 
x.7,9. 

§  6.  2.  It  is  expressly  asserted  in  scripture,  that  these  suf< 
ferings  were  brought  upon  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  sinful  men, 
»vta#^x/rai{  be  is  sometimes  also  said  to  have  suffered,  Isa, 
liii.  5, 6,  10.  Matt.  xx.  28.  Bam.  iii.  25.  v.  6 — 8.  2  Cor.  v.  21« 
Gd.  iii.  13.  Eph.  v.  2.  i/^&.  vii.  27.  ix.  26.  x.  12.  1  Fet.  ii.  24. 
iu.18'. 

§7.  3.  The  offers  of  pardon  and  eternal  salvation  are  made 
in  scripture  to  those  that  repent  and  return  to  God,  for  the 
lake  of  what  Christ  has  done  aud  suffered,  in  wham  they  are 
therefore  declared  to  be  accepted  by  God,  and  to  whom  they 
ve  hereupon  taught  to  ascribe  the  glory  of  their  salvation,  John 
iii.  14 — 17.  Jets  X.  35,  36,  43.  ii.  38.  iii.  18,  19.  Rom.  iv.  25. 
Crf.i.2a— 22.  2  Cor.y.  18—20.  Eph.  i.5—1.  Ilcb.'u  3.  ix.  14. 
X.4-10,  U.RevX  5,6.v.  9,  10.  vii.  13,  U'*. 

§8.  4.  It  is  evident,  that  according  to  the  gospel  institu- 
tioii,  pardon  and  life  were  to  be  offered  to  all  to  whom  the 
preacfaiog  of  the  gospel  came,  without  any  exception,  Mark 
xvi.  15,  16.  Acts  xiii.  38,  39.  1  John  ii.  1,  2.  Isa.  liii.  6.  John 
i.29. 

\  9.  5.  It  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistolary 
Jttrtof  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  from  some  particular 
pttages  of  it,  that  there  was  a  remainder  of  imperfection, 
gweiiUy  at  least  to  be  found  even  in  the  best  Christians^  not- 
^idtttanding  which  they  are  encouraged  to  rejoice  in  the  hope 
ofialfatioo  by  Christ,  Phil.  iii.  13.  Gal.  v.  17.  James  m.  2. 
^/oAjii.8 — 10.  ii.  1,  2. 

§  10.  6.  Whereas,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  remission  of 
^0,  without  any  satisfaction  at  all,  might  have  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  men^s  thinking  lightly  of  the  law  of  God  ;  it  is  certain, 
Aat  by  the  obedience  and  sufferings  of  Christ  a  very  great  ho- 
^nr  is  done  to  it,  and  mercy,  communicated  to  us  as  the  pur- 
^^st  of  his  blood,  comes  in  so  awful  as  well  as  so  endearing  a 
^'^iDtier,  as  may  have  the  best  tendency  to  engage  those  who 
^race  the  gospel  to  a  life  of  holy  obedience "". 

Emltti*8  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.235— 442,71— 74. 
Ed.  1731.  VOL  ii.  p.  4J-4o,  80— «2.  Ed,  1746. 
ToMKiNi*t  Christ  the  M^ut  c.  i.  p.  (>— 45. 

1  Eph.  i.  8.  aad  on  Butler's  AnaL  part  ii.  c.  v.  pnrs,  p.  'iOT— 

,^«.14.  a09.4to. 

2[^«>  Ail  No.  ii,  p.  58.  53.  Clarke's  Posth.  Serm.  voL  v.  No.  ix.  p.  203. 

™vt  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  204.  Oct.  p.  125, 126. 12iiio. 

Tb.^*"  ^<**'»»  '*»*-  »•  £•  477—487.  »ritLi.scFLEB  r»  Disc  on  Christ^  Satis&c- 

'  *MU  at  Boylcs  LecL  Serao.  viii.  tion,  pras.  the  prcf. 
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§11.  Cor.  1.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel,  tbi 
it  gives  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  method  whereby  si 
maybe  pardoned,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  honours  c 
the  divine  government ;  and  thereby  relieves  the  mind  fhw 
that  anxiety,  to  which,  if  left  merely  to  iu  own  reasoning,  i 
might  otherwise  be  exposed  on  that  account  *• 

§  1 2.  2*  From  comparing  what  has  been  said  in  this  propo 
sition  with  LecU  167.  §  2,  3.  it  appears,  that.on  the  one  hand 
our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christy  and  on  the  other,  that  we  ar 
justified  by  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  t.  i 
we,  though  guilty,  on  complying  with  the  gospel,  are  final! 
treated  by  God  as  righteous  persons,  i.  e.  as  if  we  had  ne?€ 
offended  him  at  all,  or  had  ourselves  satisfied  the  demands  r 
his  law  for  such  offences,  out  of  regard  to  what  Christ  has  don 
or  suffered  ;  whereas  we  should  not  otherwise  have  been  s 
treated.  Compare  Isa.  xlv.  24,  25.  liii.  1 1.  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  Jtm* 
iii.  22.  v.  17,  18,  ly.  x.  3.  iv.  4,  5,  6.  2  Cor.  v.  21.  PAH.  iii.  £ 
2  Pet.  i.  1  \ 

§  13.  3.  It  is  plain  from  §  7,  8.  that  there  is  a  sense,  i 
which  Christ  may  be  said  to  have  diedjor  all,  u  ^.  as  be  hi 
procured  an  offer  of  pardon  to  all,  provided  they  sincere! 
embrace  the  gospel :  compare /oAn  iii.  16.  vi.  50,  51.  Bofn.  1 
18.  viii.  32.  1  Cor.  viii.  11.  2  Cor.  v.  14, 15,  ly.  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  ( 
Ileb.  ii.  9.  I  John  ii.  2  ^  *. 

§  14  4.  From  the  scriptures  mentioned  above,  it  appean 
how  wrong  it  is  to  represent  the  death  of  Christ,  as  merely  th 
natural  consequence  of  his  undertaking  the  reformatioQ  i 
so  corrupt  an  age,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  it :  nothin 
can  be  plainer,  than  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  anpurpOi 
to  die.  Matt.  xx.  28.  John  vi.  .50,  5J.  x.  17,  18.   xii.  27,  21 

a  MlANDa/jainstTind.  vol  i.  c.  vi.  p.  168,  Ac*. 
k  It  K RET.  Luc.  xvi.  tlua*L  ii.  <  U. 


Lu  BLANcVl'bes.  de  Jiutif.  Ctiristi  Ipiput.  8  Ii, 

BOYK^'8  Workc,  vol  i.  p.  443,455,  456, 
WHlTBViCumment  voU  iL  ii.  217— ///. 
RAWLi.>4%Sem).  Jujt.  p.  ^/-'/7b. 
c  Whitby  oo  Jwlm  ui.  17.  and  VPet  ii.  1. 


Turret.  Loc  iv.  Qarst  xviJ.  i  »— 31. 
1  ime-Sireet  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  4^4—4^2. 
Kuin  and  Kccuv.  QucsL  xti.  p.  844  -t^ 
Quest,  xiij.  p.  'ifiS-—'^. 
Calv.  on  Malt.  xxvi.  K.  Rom.  v.  18.  t  Oof.  < 

11,  12.  1  Juhnii. 'i.2Pet.n.  ]. 
How£*M  W otks,  voL  iu  p.  50~M. 


♦  This  method  of  gtating  the  subject  seems  to  imply,  that  <*  the  offer  Qtp 
don*»  is  siiipended  on  the  condition  of  "  men  sincerely  embrHcing  th«  gospc 
But  the  offer  or  proposal  it  made  amttcedentlij  to  the  acceptance  or  the  refusal ;  ■ 
therefore  its  nature  cannot  he  affected  by  any  subsequent  conduct  of  maidDi 
Their  own  participation  it  indeed  affected  by  ihe  reception  they  give  it,  bat  \ 
cff^r  ttte(fdoe»  not  depeud  on  human  will.  By  the  death  of  Christ  the  mearni  of  l 
conciiiation  are  procured  for  all,  but  not  the  grace  of  recoitciiiation.  If  be  SmI, 
ail,  in  the  greatest  latitude  of  these  expressions,  it  was  only  in  a  reeiorul  ses 
But  decr<ltv«lf  tiod  fcBtUraZ/g  his  death  respcctod  his  elect  only,  for  lliey  only  i 
vltimately  sared.    W* 


Lect.  clxx.     Of  ih§  Justice  of  ChrisCs  Sufferings^  Kc.      2\S^ 

Acts  ii.  23.  GaL  i.  4.  Heb.  ii.  14.  x.  4,  &c.  1  Pet.  i.  19,  20, 
1  John  iv.  10.  which  is  much  illustrated  by  the  apparent  power 
which  Christ  had,  and  in  many  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
sufferings  shewed,  of  delivering  himself  by  miracle  whenever 
he  pleased  \ 


LECT.  CLXX. 

0/ the  Justice  of  ChrisCs  Sufferings-^His  Obedience^  Active  and 

Passive. 

S  1.  Schol.  I.  Jl  hough  Christ  were  perfectly  innocent,  he 
might  be  afflicted  in  the  manner  in  which  scripture  represents, 
by  reason  of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  him,  seeing  it  appears 
that  be  voluntarily  consented  to  it,  and  that  ample  recompence 
is  made  him,  Heb.  x.  7.  PhU.  ii.  9.  Psal.  ex.  7.  to  which  may 
perhaps  be  added  Heb.  xii.  2^. 

§  2.  2.  It  appears  from  Luke  xxiii.  43.  John  xix.  30.  that 
the  seal  of  Christ  after  his  death  did  not  go  into  a  state x>f  punish- 
ment, but  that  his  sufferings  ended  when  he  expired.  As  for 
the  argument  brought  from  1  Set.  iii.  1 9.  it  is  well  known  there 
tre  many  other  interpretations  of  that  text ;  of  which  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  this,  that  Christ  by  his  spirit  in  Noah 
preached  to  those  who  continuing  disobedient  were  destroyed 
by  the  flood,  and  whose  separate  spirits  are  now  confined,  and 
leKTved  to  future  punishment  ^  *. 

^  3.  3.  It  is  greatly  debated,  whether  we  are  justified  hy 
Christ's  death  alone,  or  by  the  imputation  of  his  active  and 
fusioc  obedience :  but  this  seems  to  be  a  controversy  of  much 


•  Fotr.  aguntt  TiNO.  p.  3 16^325. 
TkiMKf  Ht*^  Chriil  the  Medut.  p.  45—56. 

^  HaLLCT  on  Script  toL  ii.  disc.  3.  p.  S83— S95. 

•  Chritf  the  Medttior,  p.  1 19—122. 
Tivn.  of  Choitianitj,  p.  376. 

lATU^  Ilann.  of  0iv.  Attrib.  p.  2Sk--20. 


BUTLBR^  Analogy,  p.  210—214. 
c  Barrinot.  Emtj  on  Digp.  App.  N«.  iiL 
Burs  on  Art  iii.  p.  55— 58, 
MORB^i  TheoL  Works,  p.  17,  IS. 
iURRU'k  Dim.  p.  73, 74* 


*  Tbftt  the  8001  of  our  Saviour  actually  descended  into  hell,  or  the  place  of  tor- 
■nftfitr  the  wicked,  not  by  way  of  punishment,  but  of  triumph  orer  Satan's  king- 
^HD,  was  an  opinion  advanced  by  Bishop  Bilson,  in  a  treatise  entiUed,  <*  The 
^ey  of  Christ's  Sufferings  for  Man's  Redemption ;  and  of  his  Descent  to  Hades  or 
Bdl  for  oar  Deliverance."  This  opinion,  which  was  supported  by  Archbishop  Whit- 
•irr,  and  was  very  popular  for  a  time,  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Hugh  Brouohton,  in 
^*' Explication  of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  to  Hell.**  Mr.  Brouohton 
Vttntsined  that  the  word  hades  no  where,  either  among  the  Greeks,  or  in  the  Scrip- 
^"^  did  propcriy  denote  hell,  or  a  place  of  torment,  but  only  the  place  of  f0ul«, 
^  lUte  gf  Um  dead,  or  the  iarisibte  worid.    K. 
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less  importance  than  it  has  generally  been  represented.  All 
that  Christ  did  or  suffered  to  repair  the  violated  bonours  of  the 
divine  law,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  God's  government  in 
the  pardon  of  sin,  must  be  taken  into  the  view  of  his  satisfac« 
tion»  according  to  the  definition  given  of  it  above  :  beverthdes, 
forasmuch  as  his  death  was  a  most  glorious  instance  of  his 
concern  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
that  whereby  the  divine  honour  was  most  eminently  secured, 
the  scripture  does  in  many  places  ascribe  our  acceptance  to 
this.     See  the  texts  quoted  before,  especially  those  under  §  7*. 

§  4.  4.  Hardly  any  controversy  on  this  bead  has  been 
more  insisted  upon,  than  that  which  arises  from  this  questioo, 
viz.  Whether  such  a  satisfaction  as  the  gospel  represents  were 
absolutely  necessary ^  or  whether  God  might  have  pardoned  sia 
•without  it  by  a  mere  sovereign  act.  For  the  necessity  of  a 
satisfaction,  the  chief  scripture  argument  is  taken  ftomHeh.u* 
JO.  hut  it  is  said  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  text  only  proves 
the  way  actually  taken  to  have  been  a  way  worthy  of  God^  not 
that  it  was  the  only  way  that  could  have  been  so.  It  is  likewise 
urged,  that  it  is  never  to  be  imagined,  that  (jod  woaM  harci 
subjected  so  glorious  a  person  to  such  sufferings,  if  any  other 
way  could  have  been  discovered  equally  eligible.  On.tte 
whole,  we  must  acknowledge  that  wecan  conceive  of  no  other 
method  so  happily  contrived  to  illustrate  the  divine  glory,  anJ 
secure  the  c^ratitude,  obedience  and  happiness  of  the  creamre. 
Compare  Bom.  iii.  26**- 

§  5.  5.  The  prevalcncy  of  sacrifices  in  the  world,  altbongb 
from  the  light  of  nature  there  appears  to  have  been  no  rational 
foundation  for  them,  seems  on  the  ope  hand,  to  intimate  an 
apprehension  in  the  mind  of  man,  that  some  satisfaction  for 
sin  was  requisite,  and  on  the  other  may  perhaps  intimate,  that 
there  had  been  some  tradition  concerning  an  expiatory  sacrifice 
appointed  by  God,  which  the  sacrifices  of  animals  were  in- 
tended to  represent.    See  the  references  under  Led.  150-  §  12S 

§  6.  6.  To  shew  with  what  propriety  the  death  of  Christ 
may  be  called  a  sacrificcy  it  may  be  proper  more  particularly 
to  reflect  on  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  those  Jewish  sacrifices, 
which  were  called  sin-offerings y  to  wMch  there  is  so  plain  a 


«  WiLMAMS^  Works  Tol.  iv.  p.  19—27. 

1  tRRKT.  Loc.  xvi.  Uuxflt.  iii. 
b  GooDW.  Rest,  of  Man,  1.  i.  c  i  v.  p.  13. 

iMLYN'slntcts,  vol.  i.  p. '2VZ— 2(J3.  Ed.  ]731| 
vol.  ii.  p.  'AV—Ti.  liL  \lM'u 

XX)CKF.  on  Kom.  iii.  'i^ 

"ViVThlx  (iron.  Ka\l.  L  ii.  c  viii. 

OWEM  dc  JusL  JDiv.  yjm. 
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reference  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews^  and  other  pas8ages# 
Concerning  sacb  sacrifices  then  it  may  be  observed. 

§7.  (1.)  That  in  all  the  instances  in  which  they  were 

allowed,  they  were  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  men  were 

perdoHcd;  i.  e.  on  which  the  penalties  denounced  against  such 

ofences  by  the  Mosaic  law  were  remitted,  without  which  they 

could  not  have  been  so  remitted  on  any  pretence  of  repentance, 

or  any  satisfaction  made  to  their  injured  neighbour ;  and  for 

this  reason,  where  crimes  were  declared  capital^  no  sacrifices 

night  be  admitted  at  all  ;  PsaL  li.  16.  and  on  the  other  hand, 

lvalue  of  the  sin-oflFering  was  sunk  so  low  in  some  instances, 

dut  the  poorest  of  the  people  might    be  able  to  bring  it. 

Uo.w.  1^,  12. 

§  8.  (2.)  They  were  standing  evidences  of  the  evil  and 
desert  of  sin  ;  and, 

§  9.  (3.)  Of  God's  being  ready  to  forgive  those  who  in 
ippointed  circumstances  presented  them :  but, 

§  10.  (4.)  They  could  not  possibly  take  away  sin,  i.  e. 
Rihove  the  moral  guilt  even  of  the  least  offence,  so  as  to  pro* 
core  in  any  instance  a  remission  of  anything  more  than  the 
particular  sentence  pronounced  against  the  offender,  by  God, 
tttbeJTi^i^ofthe/^m. 

§11.  From  this  survey^  it  appears,  by  the  preceding 
proportion,  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  proper  sacrifice, 
and  much  more  excellent  than  any  other,  in  that  it  takes  away 
the  final  sentence  of  condemnation  ;  whereas  the  Mosaic  sacri* 
fices  \tk  the  Jews  still  subject  to  death,  and  future  punishment 
too^  without  such  a  sincere  repentance,  as  made  no  part  of  the 
Condition  of  procuring  a  legal  remission.  Compare  Beb.  x.  49 
II.  and  also  Jets  xiii.  39  \ 

§  12.  7.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  puts  the  doctrine  of  the 
^ntiifiiction  in  something  of  a  peculiar  view.  He  says,  that 
the  death  of  Christ  has  not  itself  satisfied  divine  justice,  but 
ody  put  us  into  the  capacity  of  doing  it,  by  confessing  our 
aim,  and  applying  to  God  for  pardon,  with  an  humble  de^ 
pendence  upon  Christ's  death ;  which  he  thinks  so  necessary 
tcondition  of  salvation,  that  no  man  can  obtain  it  without 
submitting  to  it :  he  thinks  this  to  be  the  language  of  an  at- 
teodance  upon  the  Lord^s  supper ;  which  he  lays  a  very  great 
tttM  upon,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  think,  that  no  man  has  a 

IRauctm  Script.  VOL  tt.  Diac.  Hi.  p.2(i9—  I        Stkbs  ooRedempt>33i-43S» 
,«i3, 905-899,  307-^09.  1        Law'4  Theory,  p.  87^ 
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covenant  claim  to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  if  he  does  not 
engaging  in  this  ordinance  declare  his  trust  in  Christ's  sacrif 
and  so  atone  the  divine  displeasure*^. 


LECT.  CLXXI. 
Of  Faith  in  Christ. 

§  1.  Def.  Ju  AITH  in  Christ  is  in  generad,  committing 
souls  to  him  for  salvation  in  his  appointed  way:  or  more  bur 
ly,  such  a  persuasion  that  he  is  the  Messiah,  and  such  a  de 
and  expectation  of  the  blessings  which  he  has  in  his  gospel  f 
mised  to  his  people,  as  engages  the  soul  to  fix  its  depende: 
upon  him,  and  subject  itself  to  him  in  all  the  ways  oi  h 
obedience  ^ 

§  2.  Cor.  1.  Faith  in  Christ  is  a  very  extensive  prindi 
and  includes  in  its  nature  and  inseparable  effects  the  wbok 
moral  virtue ;  since  the  precepts  of  Chrbt  evidently  require  t 
we  should  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  that  we  should  be  f 
feet  as  he  is  perfect,  and  pursue  whatever  things  are  pure,  i 
lovely,  virtuous,  and  honourable.  Matt.  x^ii.  37.  v.  uli.  Fi 
iv.  8% 

§  3.  2.  Those  who  assert,  that  under  the  gospel  a  mai 
justi/itd  by /aithf  cannot  justly  be  accused  of  subverting  or 
juring  practical  religion,  if  faith  be  taken  in  the  sense  h 
defined  \ 

§  4.  Schol.  I.  If  the  account  of  faith  here  given^  should  i 
pear  to  be  agreeable  to  the  scripture  notion  of  that  faith 
which  the  promises  of  gospel-salvation  are  annexed,  then  it  ^ 
follow,  that  Dr.  Whitby  is  much  mistaken,  when  he  reprete 
faith  as  consisting  merely  in  an  assent  to  the  gospel  as  true ;  s 
says,  that  upon  declaring  that  assent,  a  man  was  justified  fir 
all  past  sins^  without  good  works ;  but  that  good  works  were  i 

a  BrnKET  on  Redemption.                                 I  e  Grove  on  Saving  Ftith,  p.  35— 4S.      _ 

h  GKovfi  of  raiih.  p.  5, 14—1 8.  d  Sav e.  Serai,  vol,  U.  p.  «45— 24!9,ffl7-« 

RYMERonRcT.  p.211,213.                                I  Geovb  ubi  wpra,  p. «— «6. 

TiLi.ois.  Works,  vol  Ui.  Senn.  173.  p.  481^483.  | 

*  So  strange  and  unscriptural  a  notion  must  owe  its  rise  to  a  great  WM 
attention  to  the  very  important  difference  there  is  between  what  God  mmj  db  fti 
and  what  be  may  require  of  us.  He  may  require  perfect  obedience  to  tba  ■ 
law,  as  well  as  to  particular  duties  of  the  gospel,  under  pain  of  his  displeaaurt ; 
however  does  DotiuBd«r|  byt  he  9iay  ^Qr\f(r  h«a^ts  uid^peadtat  o(  tuck  < 
dition.     >V. 
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cessary  in  order  to  continue  in  a  justified  state :  unless  by  this 
lie  means,  that  a  person  sincerely  and  fully  resolved  for  good 
works  would  have  been  in  a  state  of  salvation,  though  he  had 
died  before  he  had  any  opportunity  of  putting  these  pious  pur- 
poses into  execution.  If  this  be  his  sense,  he  has  not  expressed 
it  clearly,  and  it  would  be  very  unsafe  in  tlie  general  to  define 
&ith  according  to  his  notion  of  it  '• 

§  5.  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich^  seems  to  have  entertained  a 
notion  much  resembling  this  of  Dr.  Whitby's,  but  with  this 
diflference,  that  his  idea  of  justifying  faith,  seems  to  be  a  faith, 
vpon  professing  whjcb,  a  person  was  justly  entitled  to  enter  into 
the  society  of  those,  who  were  called  the  justified  oneSj  or  the 
anetified  people  of  God,  t.  e.  into  the  visible  church  of  Christ, 
who  receive  the  visible  signs  of  pardon  and  favour  from  him,  and 
are  set  apart  as  his  peculiar  people,  as  the  Jewish  nation  in  ge* 
neral  once  was.     This  is  what  he  calls  the  first  justificatidn,  and 
outhat  principle  attempts  to  explain  St.  JPau/V  discourse  of  jus- 
tifying faith  intheepistlcs  to  the  Romans  ^xiAGalatianSy  thereby, 
u  it  seems,  sinking  the  passages  in  question,  and  others,  in 
which  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  privileges  of  believers,  far  below 
their  original  sense.     It  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  say,  the 
apostle  addressed  the  several  churches  as  consisting  of  sincere 
Christians,  as  most  of  their  members   were,    without  taking 
particular  notice  of  those  few  who  might  be  otherwise  *^. 

\  6.  2.  Some  divines  have  chosen  to  call  this  purpose  of  holy 
obedience,  essential  to  true  faith,  by  the  name  of  internal  good 
works^  and  the  fruit  actually  produced  in  life,  external :  and  in 
tbitsense  of  the  words  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  according 
to  our  definition  of  faith,  compared  with  the  following  proposi- 
tion, we  maintain  the  universal  necessity  of  good  works  as  much 
as  any  can  do:  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  is  the  moat 
natural  sense  of  the  word.     Compare  John  vi.  29  ^. 

^  7.  3.  We  allow  that  the  vrovd  faith  has  various  significa- 
tions in  scripture  besides  this :  viz.  It  is  sometimes  put  for  what 
II  called  .a  miraculous  faith,  i.  e.  a  persuasion  in  a  person  who 
^as endued  with  miraculous  gifts,  that  Qod  Mould  perrorm some 
miracle,  correspondent  to  socne  present  impression  made  on  his 
Ottnd,  Alatt.  xvii.  20.  Mark  x'u  22,  23.  1  Cor.  xiii.  2.  some- 
times  it  signifies  only  an  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  though 
ptthaps  ineffectual,  in  which  sense  it  is  taken  in  many  passages 
rf  the  epistle  of  James i   Vid.  Jam.  n.  14 — 26.  Jets  viii.  13. 

•  ^fjcus  Bern  of  ChritfiajKhr,  voL  i.  p.  16^20.     |        Dodd.  on  Rcfcn.  postxr.  to  2d  Ed. 

WritiyIi Pkvt  to  Gal,  p.  *m—'J^.  I     c  W ATftKi.  ScziB.  vwL  u.  u.  54, 96, 

^rATLOttai^BasniML  |  .  r-     < 
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fioroetimes  an  assent  to  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  whether  the 
evidence  of  it  were  that  of  testimony,  reason,  oi:  sense,  John  xx. 
8,25,29.  Heb.  xi.  3*. 

^  8.  Prop.  The  gospel  absolutely  requires  such  a  faith  as 
is  here  defined,  of  all  those  who  would  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
it ;  and  also  makes  a  promise  of  salvation  to  all  those  in  whom 
such  a  faith  is  found. 

§  9.  Dem,  1.  Everlasting  life  is  in  the  gospel  promised  to 
believers,  and  appropriated  to  them,  whatever  the  imported 
that  faith  shall  afterwards  appear  to  be,  Johnvi.  16 — 18,  S6. 
Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  Actswu  31. 

§  10.  2.  That  this  faith  implies  a  persuasion  that  Christ  is 
the  Messiah,  or  a  person  sent  into  the  world  under  the  character 
of  the  Saviour  of  fallen  man,  appears  from  John  xvi.  27.  Acts 
viii.  37.  Rom.  iii.  22, 26,  27.  iv.  24,  25.  x.  9.  1  JohnW.  15.  v.  1. 

§  11.  3.  It  Ls  evidently  asserted  in  scripture,  that  all  true 
believers  receive  Christy  and  rejoice  in  hiniy  that  he  is  precious 
to  them^  &c.  John  i.  12*  Phil.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  7.  and  for  this 
reason  believing  in  Christ  is  expressed  by  coming  to  him^  John 
vi.  J35.  and  considering  the  etymology  of  the  word  fptrn  frook 
-Tirivtfy  and  especially  the  import  of  Ttriuui  n  Tm,  this  seems  to  be 
the  primary  idea  of faith^  though  necessarily  connected  with  the 
view  given  of  it  in  the  last  step,  and  in  that  which  follows,  in 
order  to  distinguish  a  true  faith  from  such  a  presumption,  as 
would  affront  Christ  rather  than  honour  him.     Compare  2  Tinu 

i.  i2\ 

§  12.  4.  That  no  degree  of  persuasion,  desire,  expectation^ 
pr  dependence  will  be  accepted  of  God,  without  a  firm  and 
prevailing  resolution  of  sincere  obedience,  appears,  not  only 
from  James  ii.  14' — 26.  but  also  from  all  those  passages,  which 
declare  holiness  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  salvation,  and  which 
pronounce  a  sentence  of  final  condemnation  on  all  those  who 
^re  disobedient  to  the  truth ,  as  Bom.  ii.  8,  9.  Heb,  xii.  14* 
2  Thess.  i.  7—9.  Matt.  vii.  21 — 23.  all  which  would  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  those  promises  made  to  faith,  gr.  1.  if  faith  did 
not  imply  such  a  prevailing  resolution  of  holy  obedience.  Com* 
pare  John  iii.  36.  {Greek.)     Valet  proposiiio  *^. 

§  13.  Cor.  1.  They  who  represent  faith,  a^  merely  a  firm 
persuasion  that  we  ourselves  are  justified,  or  that  Christ  parti* 
Qularly  died  for  us^  do  greatly  misrepresent  it ;  and  lead  theiir' 

ft  TlLl  OTi.  VOL  ill  Serin.  165.  p.  42S-430.  |     c  I.IMB.  Thot.l.  1.  v.  r.  viii.  i  5. 

h  W ATW^  Div.  Du»i>cn*.  p.  6*,  6b.  \        B a rro w  •»  >\  orks,  voL  ii.  p.  46^47. 
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followers  into  a  dangerous,  error :  not  to  insist  upon  tlie  contra^, 
diction  in  such  a  definition  of  faith,  which  seems  to  imply,  that 
we  must  have  our  interest  in  Christ  revealed  to  us  before  we  can 
believe,  and  yet  must  believe  before  it  can  be  revealed  to  us ; 
onleas  that  revelation  were  supposed  to  have  no  foundation,  or 
I      a  person  were  allowed  to  be  justified  while  actually  an  unbe^ 
I      licFcr,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  scrip- 
tares  mentioned  above,  and  to  many  more  which  declare  the 
displeasare  of  God  against  the  workers  of  iniquity,  which  all  un- 
I      believers  are**. 

§  14.  2.  Those  who  are  received  into  the  divine  favour  in 
the  method  before  described,  can  have  no  cause  to  glory  before 
God,  it  being*  matter  of  pure  favour  that  such  a  constitution 
ihonld  be  established  for  the  salvation  of  sinful  creatures,  Eph. 
ii.  8,9.  Rom.  iii.  21.  iv.  2 — 5.  xi.  6  •*. 

i        •  WttLUM^  Can.  Truth,  c.  ix.  p.  72—79.  I  TiU  mas'*  Mot.  Impot.  p.  16?,  Ifl3. 

I          CAir.  iMdL  L  in.  c  iu  1 15, 16, 19.  j  GRnrR  on  SiTinf  \  aith,  p.  IS— Itt. 

,           Iauov^  Works  Tol.  n.  p.  50, 5 1 .  j  b  Oodd.  Scnn.  on  Sal vaL  by  Grace,  p.  19—25, 

A4n;EMiofCoiilr.czx.i3i.  | 


*  FaiUi  may  be  considered  in  two  respects,  as  it  relates  either  to  justifying 
^■Sbteoosoess,  or  to  moral  obedience  in  general.     Faith  in  the  former  tense  is  pro- 
polf  eonpared  to  an  eye^  the  office  of  whit^h  is,  not  to  dart  forth  rays  on  its  object, 
NtteraiMtse  them— to  a  banj,  not  as  working,  but  as  reeeivins;  »  bounty — to  th« 
"^f/iacTy  that  if,  belUoe^  and  your  souls  shall  live)  which  does  not  emit  sounds 
Wtwicwef  it — to  a  mouthf  not  as  uttering  word:!,  but  as  receiving  food.     Such  "  re- 
'      ttwisg*  implies  an  ant^^d'^ni  grant  of  things  received,  as  the  warrant  for  such  re- 
<*P(ioB.    The  faroor  thus  granted  is  Jesus  Chnst,  and  irith  him  righteousness  and 
•fef  fnce  and  glory.     A  fallen  sinner,  as  yet  destitute  of  all  good  because  without 
«rist,  must  either  by  unbelief  reject,  or  by  faith  receive  this  antecedent  grant. 
'^eameioms  reception  of  such  exhibited  benefit  may  be  called  justify mg  faith ;  and 
^iMlodes  "  a  persuasion  that  we  ourselves  are  justified,''  or  accepted  in  the  belov- 
•i    Faith  is  persuaded  of  the  grant,  on  the  divine  testimony,  and  there  is  in  the 
^d  a  coQseioutness  of  receiving  the  ihin-y  granted;  therefore  in  the  very  act  of 
^'■^''US  onto  righteousness,  there  is  a  persuasion  of  acceptance  with  God.     Ne- 
*|*tklest,  this  definition  of  faith,  "  a  firm  persuai^ion  that  we  ourselves  are  justi- 
'^*  nay  be  taken  cnthusianticallj,  and  without  due  caution,  ought  not  to  be  used, 
■■•■g^  it  is  capable  of  a  sound  and  important  sense. 

The  other  definition  of  justifying  faith,  "  that  Christ  particularly  died  for  us/* 

^^••1  yet  more  exceptionable,  though  tlie  meaning  may  be  no  moru  than  what 

^^*serfouf  Cbriftians  will  allow,  viz.  That  justifying  faith  is  a  conscious  credence 

J'the  cficaey  of  Christ's  death  for  mtf  present  pardon  and  acceptance.     And,  when 

*J^  by  Arminians,  some  such  meaning  it  must  have,  when  they  say,  "  Christ  par- 

*'*«hHy  died /or  us  ;"  for  on  their  principles  he  died  alike  for  all,     Hoi^^ver,  it  does 

•jJ^Wy  follow,  bccansc  a  man  may  have  a  false  consciousness,  that  therefore 

^•«  is  oot  a  true.    The  comideration  which  our  author  imputes  to  these  definitionSf 

^j"i|itotbem  only  on  the  most  obnoxious  interpretation  of  them.     For  surely 

^ttBMoo  "  contradiction"  in  supposing  a  conscious  reception  of  a  justifying  righte- 

^"iUituoring  me  that  I  am  thuH  just iji,-d.     But  this  is  a  very  difierent  thing  from 

™^  1  false  propowtioDi,  such  a^  our  author  states.     W. 

^oir.^.  '    Ee 
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LECT.   CLXXII. 

Whether  Faith  be  a  Condition  of  Salvation — Imw  and  Gofpet- 
Htm  Faith  is  imputed/or  Righteousness — fVhat  AriicUa 
Faith  are  Fundamental, 

§  I.  SchoL  1.  JLt  has  been  preatly  debated,  whether  faith  1 
the  condition  of  our  salvation.  If  by  condition,  be  intended  som* 
thing  which  is  a  valuable  equivalent  for  a  benefit  recieived,  < 
something  which  is  to  be  performed  entirely  in  our  own  strengt 
it  is  certain  that  nothing  done  by  us  can  merit  that  title,  com 
dering  on  the  one  hand  the  great  and  glorious  rewards  of  etem 
happiness  proposed  in  the  gospel,  and  on  the  other,  tlie  weal 
ness  of  our  created,  and  the  degeneracy  of  our  corrupted  n 
ture:  but  \{  condition  only  signifies,  as  it  generally  does,  som 
thing  insisted  upon,  if  we  would  receive  a  benefit,  and  upon  tl 
performance  of  which  we  shall  in  fact  be  entitled  to  that  bene£ 
it  is  the  very  thing  asserted  and  proved  in  the  proposition,  th 
faith  is  in  this  sense  the  condition  of  our  sabration.  Nevertheles 
since  so  strong  a  prejudice  is  by  many  weakly  and  foolishly  ii 
bibed  against  that  phrase,  it  may  generally  be  matter  of  prudent 
to  decline  it;  since  it  can  express  no  more  than  is  expressed  I 
saying,  that  they  who  do  believe,  shall,  and  they  who  do  n< 
shall  not  be  saved  ;  which  is  so  scriptural  a  manner  of  speakii 
that  it  oflends  none*. 

§  2.  2.  Much  of  the  same  kind  with  the  former,  is  th 
question,  whether  the  gospel  consists  merely  of  promises^  • 
whether  it  can  in  any  sense  be  called  a  law.  The  answer  plai 
ly  depends  upon  adjusting  the  meaning  of  the  words  gospel  ai 
law :  if  the  gospel  be  taken  for  the  declaration  God  has  mai 
to  men  by  Christ  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he  will  trc 
them,  and  the  conduct  he  expects  from  them,  it  is  plain  that  tl 
includes  commands^  and  even  threatenings  as  well  as  promise 
but  to  define  the  gospel  so,  as  only  to  express  the  favourat: 
part  of  that  declaration,  is  indeed  taking  the  question  for  grat 
ed,  and  confining  the  word  to  a  sense  much  less  extensive  th 
.  it  often  has  in  scripture:  compare  Rom.  ii.  16.  2  Thess.  i. 
1  Tim.  i.  10,  II.  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  gospel  he  put  for  j 
the  parts  of  the  dispensation  taken  in  connection  one  with  a 

a  WiTHi.  CEcoii.  Faed.  L  iiL  c  i.  2  8, 9}  1»-15.      I        MORRis^  Serm.  vol,  i.  No.  8. 
Willi  A|iis)i  Gwp.  Truth,  c  vift.  I       CftOvii,  ubi  supra,  p.  dSr-7<».. 
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other,  it  may  well  be  called  on  the  whole  a  good  message, 
mvfyOiiof.  In  like  manner^  the  question  whether  the  gospel  be  a 
lew  or  not,  Ls  to  be  determined  by  the  definition  of  a  law  and  of 
the  gospel  as  above :  if  law  signifies,  as  it  generally  does,  the 
discovery  of  the  will  of  a  superior,  teaching  what  be  requires  of 
those  under  his  government,  with  the  intimation  of  his  intention 
of  dispensing  rewards  and  punishments,  as  this  rule  of  their  con- 
duct is  oi>served  or  neglected ;  in  this  latitude  of  expression,  it 
is  plain  from  the  proposition,  that  the  gospel,  taken  for  the  de- 
claration made  to  men  by  Christ,  is  a  laWy  as  in  scripture  it  is 
sometimes  called:  James  u  25.  Rom,  iv.  15.  v.  13.  viii.  2.  hut  if 
ikvbe  taken  in  the  greatest  rigour  of  the  expression,  for  such  a 
discovery  of  the  will  of  God  and  our  duty,  as  contains  in  it  no 
intimation  of  our  obtaining  the  divine  favour,  otherwise  than  by 
a  perfect  and  universal  conformity  to  it,  in  that  sense  the  gospel 
is  not  a  law,  as  appears  likewise  from  the  proposition'. 

§  3.  3.  It  has  been  d«Miicd,  that  any  who  are  already  Chris- 
4iiMs  can  be  rationally  exhorted  to  believe  in  Christ ;  and  Dr. 
Whitby  expressly  says,  there  are  no  instances  of  it  in  the  New 
Testament.  But  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  faith  is  not  any 
one  act  of  the  mind  to  be  performed  once  for  all,  but  it  ex- 
presses the  temper  which  a  man  is  to  carry  along  with  him 
throughout  bis  whole  life;  compare  Gal,  ii.  20.  2  Cor.  v.  7. 
«id  1  Pel.  ii.  4,  5,  7.  and  the  more  lively  the  impressions  and 
lets  of  it  are,  the  more  (irmly  may  we  be  said  to  believe ;  or  in 
other  words,  there  may  be  different  degrees  of  this  faith  ;  and 
consequently  it  is  not  an  absurd  or  unprofitable  thing  to  address 
to  those  who  have  already  believed,  for  the  establishment  and 
increase  of  their  faith  ;  as  it  appears  tiie  apostles  did,  John  xx. 
31.  1  John  V.  13.  compare  John  xi.  15.  xiii.  19.  xiv.  i,  29. 
£th.\\u  17  ^ 

§  4.  4.  It  is  further  questioned,  how  f^x  faith  can  be  said, 
»  Rom.  iv.  5.  to  be  imputed  for  righteousness,  if  it  be  by  the 
fighteousness  of  Christ  imputed  to  us,  that  we  are  justified,  as 
Wis  asserted  before.  Prop.  136.  Cor.  2.  To  this  some  have  an- 
swered, that  faith  is  there  put  for  the  object  of  faiths  as  hope  is 
for  the  object  of  hope,  Jer.  xiv.  8.  Ileb.  vi.  18.  1  Tim.  i.  1.  and 
fear  for  the  object  of  fear,  Gen.  xxxi.  53,  and  this  solution  is 
maintained  by  Rawlins  on  Just.  p.  209 — 213.  Guyse  in  Loc. 

§  5.  We  answer,  that  any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  imputed 

•  JmiK  nhi  npn.  I     b  Wh itit  on  the  New  Test  f oL  u.  p.  29^ 997. 

*»4JA»e»^G4»4».  Truih,  p.  133—137,  |        GRoyt,  ubi  fupnb  P-  >W. 
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to  US  for  righteousness,  or  in  order  to  our  justification,  whid 
being  as  it  were  set  down  to  our  account,  serves  in  any  d^rc 
as  the  meansof  our  justification,  as  faith  evidently  does,  thoog 
not  by  virtue  of  its  own  merit  and  excellency,  but  with  regai 
to  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  on  the  account  of  which  God 
pleased  thus  graciously  to  regard  it :  or  as  Witsius  states  i 
**  faith  is  set  down  to  our  account  in  the  book  of  God,  as  i 
evidence  that  we  are  in  the  number  of  those,  who  by  the  rights 
ousness  of  Christ,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  gospel,  are  i 
be  justified*." 

§  6.  5.  It  has  been  questioned  how  far  the  precepts  reqoi 
ing  faith  in  the  gospel  on  the  penalty  of  damnation,  can  be  sn| 
posed  to  extend. — As  to  the  Heathens,  we  shall  briefly  considi 
their  case  in  the  eighth  scholium.  It  seems  this  declaration  ma 
at  least  extend  to  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  enquirir 
into  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  who  may  by  an  honest  ei 
quiry  attain  to  satisfaction  in  the  truth  of  it.  If  there  1 
any  adult  person  in  a  christian  countr)',  who,  not  by  bis  on 
fault,  but  by  the  circumstances  in  which  providence  has  plac< 
him,  lies  under  difficulties  absolutely  invincible,  it  is  as  ration 
to  suppose  God  will  allow  for  such,  as  for  the  ignorance  of  ii 
fants  I  but  where  persons  have  genius  and  opportunity  to  « 
quire,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  their  difficulties  should  be  ii 
vincible,  unless  we  suppose  that  God  has  left  the  christis 
religion  in  such  circumstances,  that  those  who  enquire  mo 
fully  into  its  evidence,  with  the  greatest  sincerity  and  impa 
tiality,  may  not  see  sufficient  reason  to  embrace  it,  which 
\itterly  incredible  :  (compare  John  vii.  17.)  so  that  the  case 
most  infidelsin  christian  countriesmust  be  exceeding  dangerou 
and  consequently  the  denunciation,  Mark  xvi.  16.  must  not  I 
limited  to  those  who  heard  the  apostles  preach,  and  saw  th« 
miracles,  as  some  suppose  **. 

§  7.  6.  The  damnatory  sentence  which  Christianity  pr 
nounces  on  those  who  reject  it,  has  been  urged  as  in  itself 
most  unreasonable  thing,  since  faith  depends  not  upon  ou 
fsel  ves,  but  on  the  decree  of  evidence  in  the  things  to  be  believe 

But  to  this  it  may  be  answered, 

§8.  (I.)  That  it  evidently  appears  from  Z^c/,  I7i.  §  1.  th 
faith  is  not  merely  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a  spevul 

«  WITSIT.  (Econ.  Fapd.  I.  iii.  c  viii.  |  5fi.  lb  Watts  of  Infid.  Sect.  3.  Quest  vii.  p.83— 

Vy Ii.r .  Gosp. Truih,  c.  xii.  p.  102— I  I'i.  1         \Velstead»b  Con.  of  Prov.  p.  131— 13V. 

"DODD.  on  Salv.  by  Grace,  p.  13 — 19.  |         Barker's  Scrm.  No.  vii.  p.  147—151. 

^BINE'S  Effic.  of  Christ's  Death.  I         GROVE  on  eaving  Kailli,  p.  if?. 
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tiFe  truth,  but  implies  our  reposing  such  a  confidence  in  Christ, 
and  holding  our  souls  in  such  a  subjection  to  him,  as  depends 
upon  the  human  will  as  much  as  any  disposition  and  action  of 
the  mind,  both  as  to  the  impartiality  of  enquiring  and  t&e  man- 
ner of  acting,  when  evidence  is  proposed  and  apprehended. 
Compare /ra.  xxiz.  13,  14.  Dan,  xii.  10.  Matt.  yi.  23.  xi.  25. 
xiii.  11,  12.  John  iii.  19.  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14.2  Cor.  iv.  4, 
2  Tim,  iii.  13*. 

§  9.  (2.)  That  there  is  in  general  no  absurdity  in  suppos- 
ing, that  a  divine  revelation  may  be  attended  wdth  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  those  who  reject  it ;  since  it  is  certain, 
God  may  contrive  an  evidence,  which  he  knows  to  be  reason- 
ably sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  every  one  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  and  on  that  supposition  may  condemn  those  who 
vili  not  submit  to  it  ;  which  if  he  has  determined  to  do,  it  is 
vise  and  gracious  in  him  to  add  such  a  threatening  ;  and  indeed 
OD  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  this  will  be  the  case  witt\ 
regard  to  every  revelation  whatever. 

§  10.  (3.)  That  these  general  reasonings  have  peculiar 
weight  when  applied  to  christianitjf  j  considering  the  represen- 
tatioQ  which  scripture  makes  of  the  degree  of  its  evidence  ;  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  scheme  itself,  bringing  the 
guilty  creature  such  important  blessings  in  so  extraordinary  a 
^y  ;  the  manner  in  which  it  was  introduced,  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  was  to  struggle  with,  which  required  such  strong  sanc- 
tions»». 

$  11.  7.  It  is  a  question  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  how 
'  much  of  the  gospel  must  be  believed  in  order  to  salvation, 

or  in  other  words,  what  articles  of  faith  are  fundamental. 
To  this  some  have  answered,  by  saying,  it  is  only  funda- 
'Jicntabto  believe  that  the  scriptures  are  the  word  of  God, 
^  all  things  contained  therein  are  true.  But  this  answer  is 
liable  to  a  double  objection  ;  as  on  the  one  hand,  it  supposes  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  every  man  should  believe  both  the 
plenary  inspiration,  and  the  extent  of  it  to  all  the  books  of 
•cripture,  which  can  never  be  proved  to  be  a  thing  absolutely 
•Quired  ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  implicit  belief  of  thid 
^ight  be  consistent  with  the  ignorance  of,  and  mistakes  about 
**>iny  of  the  most  important    doctrines  of  Christianity ;   and 

tiicrefore  this  will  determine  nothing  in  regard  to  the  maiK 

I yL","^-  ^^-  of  Rcl.  Pref.  I        Taylor  on  Rom.  Hi.  10— 19.  p.  3S5. 

"•J^>f'.  Ant  t. Christian,  not  foundej  on  Arr.     |        BUTrRR*8  Anal,  part  iL  c.  vi.  p.  !5te— ^253. 
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question  :  thounrh  it  may  be  indeed  admitted,  that  where  a  per- 
son is  possessed  of  such  a  belief,  and  appears  not  to  contradict 
it  by  gross  errors,  it  may  be  expedient,  to  avoid  endless  disputes, 
for  christian  societies  to  acquiesce  in  such  a  declaration,  rather 
than  to  insist  upon  otliers  more  critical.  Mr.  Locke  and  many 
others  with  him,  maintain,  that  the  only  fandamental  of  Christi- 
anity is,  that  Christ  is  the  Mcssiali  :  but  here  a  question  arises 
concerning  the  extent  of  these  words  :  perhaps  it  may  be  suflEi- 
cient  to  answer  it  by  saying,  that  wherever  there  appeared  to  be 
^ch  a  persuasion  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's  person  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  power,  as  should  encourage  men  tocommit  their  souls 
to  his  care,  and  to  subject  them  to  his  government,  those  who 
):)rofessed  such  a  persuasion  were  admitted  to  baptistn  by  the 
apostles,  and  ought  to  be  owned  as  Christians  :  and  it  seems 
necessary  in  tlie  general  to  acquiesce  in  some  such  determina^ 
tioo  ;  for  the  demand  of  drawing  up  a  list  of  fundamentals,  t.  e. 
of  doctrines  without  the  belief  of  which  none  can  be  saved, 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  mistaken  supposition,  that  the  same 
things  are  fundamental  to  all;  whereas  according  to  persons' 
different  capacities  and  opportunities  of  enquiry,  that  may  be 
fundamental  to  one^  i.  e.  necessary  to  be  believed  by  him,  in 
order  to  approve  the  general  sincerity  of  his  heart  before  Gody 
which  is  not  so  to  another  *. 

§  12.  8.  It  has  been  much  disputed,  whether  it  be  possible 
that  the  Heathens  should  be  saved.     Some  have  absolutely 
denied  it,  upon  the  authority  of  the  texts  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
position,  which  universally  require  faith  in  Christ  :  but  to 
this  it  is  answered,  that  they  can  only  regard  such  to  whom  the 
gospel  comes,  and  are  capable  of  understanding  the  contents 
of  it.  The  truth  seems  to  be  this,  that  none  of  the  Heathens  will 
be  condemned  for  not  believing  the  gospel,  but  they  are  liable 
to  condemnation  for  the  breach  of  God's  natural  law  :  neverthe- 
less, if  there  by  any  of  them  in  whom  there  is  a  prevailing  love 
to  the  divine  being,  and  care  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  there  seems^^ 
reason  to  believe,  that  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  though  to  tbem^r 
unknown,  they  may  be  accepted  by  God  :  and  so  much  the^E 
rather,  as  the  ancient  Jews^  and  even  the  apostles  of  Christj^ 
during  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  abode  upon  earth,  seem  to  hav^^ 
had  but  little  notion  of  those  doctrines,  which  those  who  denjg^ 
\he  salvability  of  the  Heathens  are  most  apt  to  imagine  fuoda.«tfi 

V  Ttrret.  on  Fundamentals.  I  Baxt.  Saint's  Rest,  part  ii. c  iii.  1 0.  ^_^ 
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mental.  Compare  Rom,  ii.  10,  &c.  26.  Acts  x.  34,  35.  Matt. 
viii.  11,  12.  to  which  may  be  added  I  John  ii.  2.  which  Mr. 
Rymer  supposes  intentionally  decisive  on  this  question,  as  to  the 
application  of  Christ's  merits  to  ail  virtuous  men,  who  may  not 
have  opportunities  of  hearing  of  bis  name.     Some  also  add  Johm 
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LECT.  CLXXIIL 
Concerning  Heresy, 

§  1.  Prop,  X  O  take  a  brief  survey  of  what  seems  most, 
important  in  the  late  controversy,  especially  between  Dr. 
FosTJER  and  Dr.  Stebbing,  concerning  Heresy  *. 

^  2.  Sol.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  both  sides,  that  Christians 
are  to  be  concerned  that  they  may  maintain  the  purity  of  the  faith 
as  delivered  in  the  scriptures ;  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  any  particular  error  is  apprehended  to  be  pernicious^ 
it  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  by  all  rational  and  christian  methods 
opposed,  by  private  persons  and  religious  societies.  Rom.  xvt* 
17.  1  Tim.  i.  19, 20.  2  Tim.  ii.  16—18.  Jude  ver.  3.  2  Johnver. 
10,  11. 

§  3.  2.  Nevertheless,  the  frequent  exiiortations  that  every 
where  occur  in  scripture  to  maintain  mutual  catidour  and  love 
towards  each  other,  should  teach  us  to  use  the  greatest  tender- 
ness on  this  head,  and  will  oblige  us  to  |>ut  tiie  kindest  con- 
(traction  on  the  different  expressions,  and  even  the  mistakes  of 
our  fellow^hristians  that  we  rationally  can.  See  the  texts, 
quoted  at  the  end  of  Turretine  on  Fundamentals^. 

§  4.  3.  When  these  two  points  are  allowed,  if  the  question 

be,  what  those  peculiar  errors  are  which  are  to  be  discounte* 

Danced,  so  as  to  refuse  acts  of  religious  communion  with  those 

that  hold  them,  the  question  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  tlic, 

fundamentals  of  Christianity  treated  of  before  :  if  it  be,  whe- 

•  ftTMKt^  Reprea.  of  Rev.  ReL  c.  v.  p.  8S— 133. 
Scorrrs  ChriMian  Life,  voL  it.  p.  265^266, 
Ow»|iooihe8pirit,p.535. 
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ther  persons  censured  and  avoided  as  erroneous  are  to  be  called 
Hereticsy  or  are  so  called  in  scripture,  it  is  only  then  a  debate 
concerning  the  particular  use  of  a  word,  which  indeed  is  the 
chief  thing  that  seems  in  question  between  the  two  accurate  and 
iiigfenious  writers  mentioned  above ;  and  with  regard  to  that  it 
may  be  remarked, 

§  5.  (I.)  That  the  word  atpEo-*;,  from  atpEw  eligOy  seems  to 
answer  most  exactly  to  the  English  word  secty  and  consequently 
though  it  may  sometimes  admit  of  an  indifferent  signification, 
is  generally  taken  in  an  ill  sense  :  so  it  certainly  is  in  Gal. 
V.  20.  compare  2  Pet.  \u  1.  and  though  some  have  disputed  it, 
yet  it  seems  on  the  whoje  most  probably  to  bear  such  a  sense  in 
1  Cor,  xi.  19.  Actsxxiv.  5,  14.  xxviii.  22.  but  the  last  instance^ 
seems  the  most  doubtful. 

§  6.  (2.)  It  seems  dubious,  whether  heresy  does  in  the  Netr' 
Testament  signify  any  thing  different  from  a  high  degree  of 
schism,  or  breaking  the  peace  of  the  church  by  uncharitable 
divisions  and  separations  ;  the  chief  place  where  any  pretend 
to  find  a  difference  is  I  Cor.  xi.  19.  compared  with  ver.  18.  but 
if  the  word  mh  in  the  19th  verse  be  supposed  an  expletive,  the 
argument  drawn  from  thence  is  inconclusive,  or  the  two  words 
may  only  express  different  degrees  of  the  same  thing. 

§  7.  (3.)  Nevertheless,  we  acknowledge  that  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church,  the  word  Heretic  signified  those  who  erred 
in  fundamentals,  of  doctrines  reckoned  of  the  greatest  impor« 
tance,  and  Schismatics  were  those  who  separated  from  others 
with  a  regard  to  discipline  only  *. 

§  8.  4.  It  is  further  questioned,  whether  a  Heretic  in 
St.  Pflw/'s  sense.  Tit.  iii.  10,  li.  is  one,  who  contrary  to  his 
conviction  maintains  any  doctrine  in  debate,  or  whether  it  may 
take  in  the  case  of  one,  who  is  mistaken  in  his  judgment.  Dr. 
Foster,  following  Dr.  Whitby,  is  of  the  first  of  these  opinions ; 
«nd  would  infer  from  it,  that  as  none  can  ordinarily  tell  who  is 
aelf-condemned  without  the  gift  of  discerning  spirits,  the  use  of 
this  rule  was  peculiar  to  the  apostles'  time.  His  chief  argument 
is,  not  so  much  that  such  a  person  is  said  to  sin,  but  that  he  is 
6aid  to  be  awloxaWftloj,  which  he  supposes  must  signify  co»- 
demned  by  his  own  conscience.  But  Dr.  Stebbing  thinks  the 
meaning  is,  that  such  a  person  does  not,  like  many  other  offen- 
ders, study  to  conceal  his  crime,  and  thereby  oblige  others  to 
prove  it,  but  that  openly  declaring  and  maintaining  hi^  senti- 
B^ntSy  he  is  accused  and  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth ; 

•  8VIC  ThM.  ToL  I  p.  180  4e  )3ii 
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compare  Heb.  xi.  7^  Matt.  xii.  41,  42.  -^c/^  xiii.  46.  where 
persons  are  said  to  be  condemned  by  those,  who  furnish  out 
matter  for  their  condemnation.  Compare  also  Job  xv.  6. 
Luke  xix.  22.  It  is  a  strong  objection  against  Dr.  Foster's 
scheme,  that  the  truth  or /alshood  of  the  doctrine  professed,  has, 
upon  his  principles,  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  per- 
son's being  a  Heretic ;  but  the  most  orthodox  professor  might 
be  condemned  under  this  view,  if  by  a  secret  revelation,  or 
otherwise,  it  should  be  manifested,  that  he  was  a  deist ; 
whereas,  in  this  case,  all  the  world  would  own  he  was  condemned 
for  infidelity^  or  for  knavery y  rather  than  heresy. 

§  9.  5.  Some  have  urged,  that  if  this  text  refers  to  the 
case  of  those  who  actually  separated  themselves  from  the  church 
upon  the  account  of  Jewish  ceremonies^  which  the  context 
favours,  they  might  be  said  to  condemn  or  pass  sentence  on 
themselves,  as  by  their  separation  they  justified  the  conduct  of 
the  church  in  excluding  them  from  their  communion  ;  but  there 
seems  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  this  interpretation  \ 


LECT.  CLXXIV. 

Concerning  Heresy;   continued — 0/  Human  Forms  as  a 
Standard  of  Orthodoxy. 

§  1.  SchoL  1.  JVlR.  Hallet's  notion  of  heresy  is,  that  there 
is  only  a  ^ra^Mii/  difference  between  schism  and  heresy  y  and 
that  schisms  grow  up  into  heresies,  M'hen  separations  are  occa- 
sioned :  all  heretics  are  therefore  sectaries^  and  no  doctrine 
alone  can  constitute  a  person  a  heretic.  Sects  in  the  christian 
church  are  evils,  and  wherever  there  is  a  needless  and  conten- 
tious separation,  there  is  somewhere  a  guilt.  The  only  rule, 
he  says,  to  determine,  which  is  heresy,  in  all  places  and  all  ages, 
is  the  declaration  which  God  has  made  in  scripture  of  the  terms 
of  acceptance  with  him  ;  and  when  any  thing  more  than  this  is 
insisted  upon,  in  order  to  continue  communion,  there  is  the 
guilt  of  heresy  on  that  side  wiiich  insists  on  those  unnecessary 
and  unscriptural  things.  On  this  foundation,  he  concludes 
that  the  Pope  is  the  chief  Heretic  in  the  world,  and  others  ia 
proportion  to  the  usurpation  of  an  authority  not  given   by 

a  FoiT.  aod  Stebb.  on  Heresy,  nuik  |  Grov£\  rocUi.  Woik^  vul.  iv.  on  the  Ten&i 

Baxt.  on  lit.  ill.  10, 1 1 .  I  of  Com. 

WniTBTBod  Hammond  in  Loc.  I  Bfixso:!  oa the Epift  ToL  i. p. UCM-417.  M  E4 

LocEB  on  Tulcntion,  Lett  i.  | 
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Christ ;   and  adds,  that  wicked  men  can  from  him  ha^ 
authority  in  the  church  at  all  *. 

§  2.  2.  Some  have  objected  it  as  a  defect  in  christii 
that  there  is  no  itifallible  rule^  whereby  exactly  to  judge 
heresy  is,  though  it  be  so  expressly  condemned,  suppoa 
to  signify  such  an  error,  as  exposes  a  man  to  the  regular  oe 
of  his  christian  brethren.  It  is  answered,  that  a  schei 
doctrine  is  laid  down  in  scripture,  to  which  all  are  oblig 
assent  so  far  as  they  can  understand  it :  men  may  indeed 
take  in  the  sense  of  these  rules  ;  and  how  far  these  mistake 
important,  particular  persons  and  particular  societies  f 
judge  for  themselves  :  and  though  it  is  a  necessary  conseq 
of  this,  that  some  will  disapprove  the  determination  of  soc 
as  well  as  the  opinion  of  private  persons,  yet  this  is  an  ii 
fection  of  human  nature  for  which  there  could  be  no  imagi 
remedy,  unless  it  were  to  make  every  man  infallible ;  for 
ever  decisions  were  given,  and  whatever  living  judge  w 
interpret  these  decisions,  there  would  still  be  room  for  pi 
various  senses  even  upon  these  interpretations  thenu 
And  if  men  do  not  proceed  to  hate  and  persecute  those  ' 
they  think  erroneous,  the  consequences  of  men  thus  com 
ing  each  other  for  mere  mental  errors  will  not  be  very  ii 
tant :  and  probably  leaving- the  matter  in  this  latitude,  w 
the  whole  be  attended  %vith  fewer  inconveniences  tbai 
other  scheme  whatsoever  ;  and  it  may  deserve  serious  consi 
tion,  whether  the  way  of  arguing  in  the  objection  may  nc 
affect  Christ's  rule,  Matt,  xviii.  15 — 18.  and  indeed  all 
rules  and  laws  human  or  divine,  in  the  interpretation  or  ap 
tion  of  which  it  is  certain,  fallible  men  may  err**. 

§  3.  3.  Some  have  thought  the  only  remedy  for  the  a 
mentioned  defects  would  be,  to  introduce  some  human 
as  a  standard  of  orthodoxy y  wherein  certain  disputed  doc 
shall  be  expressed  in  such  determinate  phrases,  as  mi 
directly  levelled  against  such  errors  as  shall  prevail  firon 
to  time,  requiring  those  especially  who  are  to  be  public  to 
in  the  church  to  subscribe,  or  virtually  to  declare  their 
to  such  formularies.     On  this  head  we  may  observe, 

§  4.  (1.)  Had  this  been  requisite,  it  is  probable  the 
tures  would  have  given  us  some  such  formularies  as  the 
some  directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  bei 
up,  proposed,  and  received. 

a  Hal r  Ens  Disc.  vol.  iii.  No.  ix.  p.  358-408.   I     b  Letter  to  Stbbbinc  in  Load.  Mac. 
pra*.  p.  358-364,  384-390.  p.  H2.  ^ 

Mankb%  Critical  Notes  <in  Oal.  i.  8, 9.  |        Bu KNsr'k  Four  Ditc.  p.  186— 191. 
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§  5.  (2.)  It  IS  impossible  that  weak  and  passionate  men, 
who  have  perhaps  been  heated  in  the  very  controversy  thus 
decided,  should  express  themselves  with  greater  propriety  than 
the  apostles  did. 

§  6.  (3.)  It  is  plain  in  fact,  that  this  practice  has  been  the 
cause  of  great  contention  in  the  christian  church,  and  such 
formularies  have  been  the  grand  engine  of  dividing  it,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  in  which  they  have  been  multiplied  and  urged* 

§  7.  (4.)  This  i^  laying  a  great  temptation  in  the  way  of 
such  as  desire  to' undertake  the  office  of  teachers  in  the  church, 
and  will  be  most  likely  to  deter  and  afflict  those  who  have  the 
greatest  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  therefore  (ccet.par,) 
best  deserve  encouragement. 

§  8.  (5.)  It  is  not  likely  to  answer  the  end  proposed,,  viz. 
the  preserving  a  unifc5rmity  of  opinion  ;  since  persons  of  little 
integrity  may  perhaps  satisfy  their  consciences,  in  subscribing 
what  they  do  not  at  ail  believe,  as  articles  of  peace^  or  in 
putting  the  most  unnatural  sense  on  the  words.  And  whereas 
io  answer  to  all  these  inconveniences  it  is  pleaded,  that  such 
fofins  are  necessary  to  keep  the  church  from  heresy,  and  it  is 
better  there  should  be  some  hypocrites  under  such  forms  of 
orthodoxy y  than  that  a  freedom  of  debate  and  opinion  should 
be  allowed  to  all  teachers,  the  answer  ii*  plain  ;  that  when  any 
<ne  begins  to  preach  doctrines,  which  appear  to  those  who 
attend  upon  him,  dangerous  and  subversive  of  christiatiity,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  proceed  to  such  an  animadversion,  as 
the  nature  of  his  error  in  their  apprehension  will  require,  and 
hiiielatioQ  to  them  will  admit '. 

^  9.  4.  Nevertheless,  it  is  very  consistent  with  what'  we 
hare  aaid  under  the  preceding  scholium,  that  voluntary  societies 
should  demand  such  satisfaction,  as  they  shall  on  serious  enquiry 
think  fit,  of  the  orthodoxy  of  one  who  is  to  minister  among 
dtein:  nor  can  this  be  said  to  intrench  at  all  upon  christian 
liberty  and  the  right  of  private  judgment,  since  every  private 
(^rikian  bas  the  same  right  of  judging  who  is  fit  to  teach  him, 
»every  teacher  has  of  judging  for  himself  what  is  the  true 
christian  djoctrine.  And  the  like  may  be  said  with  respect  to 
^iMiHtrs^  when  desired  to  concur  in  any  solemn  act,  by  which 
they  are  to  declare  their  approbation  of  the  admission  of  any 
psrticalar  person  to  that  office  ^. 
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LECT.  CLXXV. 
Of  Divine  Gracious  Influence. 

§  1.  Def,  x\NY  degree  oJF  divine  influence  on  the  miiK 
inclining  it  to  believe  in  Christ  and  to  practise  virtue,  is  callc 

GRACE. 

§  2.  SchoL  There  are  in  scripture  many  other  senses  < 
the  word  grace ^  which  does  in  the  general  signify  any  favoi 
of  God  freely  bestowed  upon  his  creatures  :  compare  i  Car. : 
30.  2  Cor.  viii.  4,  5.  Eph.  iv.  ?.  but  forasmuch  as  those  whi< 
relate  to  the  improvement  of  their  temper,  and  their  fitness  fi 
final  happiness,  are  favours  of  the  greatest  importance,  th 
name  is  by  way  of  eminence  applied  to  them,  as  we  shall  she 
in  what  follows  *. 

§  3.  Dcf.  The  communication  of  grace  given  to  any  so 
in  such  a  degree,  as  actually  to  bring  that  soul  to  faith  in  Chrif 
and  consequently  into  a  state  of  salvation,  may  properly  I 
called  SPECIAL  grace  *. 

§  4.  Cor.  Special  grace  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Go( 
Tit.  iii.  5,  6.  Gal.  iv.  6.  v.  18,  22.  Rom.  v.  5.  viii.  9,  13, 1 
2  Cor.  iii.  3.  v.  5.  to  which  may  be  added  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  ai 
many  other  texts,  several  of  which  will  be  mentioned  under  ti 
following  proposition. 

§  5.  Def.  Those  divine  influences,  which  leave  the  mil 
short  of  faith  and  sincere  obedience,  may  be  called  comm< 
GRACE  ;  but  those  which  introduce  special,  though  they  do  e 

a  Claku*S  Poith.  Seim.  No.  xiiz,  roh  ii.  p.  Q6^^715.  OcUiro  CdiC 

"*  Oar  auUior't  distinction  between  tpetial  and  common  grace  teems  neil 
useful  DOT  just.  That  thei-e  are  in  any  case  divine  influences^  m  the  pfoper,  tl 
logical  sense  of  these  words,  which  are  not  tmiing,  is  mere  assumption.  The  i 
tinction  appears  to  rest  on  the  unfounded  supposition  before  noticed,  that  no  gi 
is  properly  termed  **  speaat"  which  does  not  '*  actually  biiog  the  soul  to  fait 
Christ."  If  so,  the  speciality  of  grace  is  constituled  either  by  the  degrwet  a 
rather  than  its  nature,  or  else  by  faith;  both  of  which  must  appear  hi^y  esx 
tionable.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  there  are  any  divine  influences  comnv 
cated  to  a  soul  before  actual  regeneration ;  and  surely  whatever  influence  eff 
this,  must  be  special  and  saving,  whether  in  inline y  or  addltage.  Therefore  f 
our  author  terms  common  and  preparatory  grace  ought  either  to  be  called  qpei 
though  not  in  circumstances  to  exercise  faith,  as  particularly  in  the  case  of  inlai 
or,  iXi  existence  should  be  proved,  if  any  thing  different  from  whit  is  spcciaL    ^ 
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yet  amount  to  it,  may  with  respect  to  that  introduction  be  called 

PKEPARATORY*. 

§  6.  Prop.  All  those  who  do  indeed  believe  in  Christ,  and 
in  tlic  main  practise  virtue,  are  to  ascribe  it  not  merely  or  chiefly 
to  their  own  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  to  the  special  operation 
of  divine  grace  upon  their  souls,  as  the  original  cause  of  it. 

§  7.  Dem.  1 .  None  can  deny,  that  God  has  such  an  access 
to  the  minds  of  men,  that  he  can  work  upon  them  in  what  man* 
ner  he  pleases:  and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  his 
secret  influence  on  the  mind  gives  a  turn  to  many  of  the  most 
important  events  relatin^r  to  particular  persons  and  societies, 
Prao.  xxi.  1.  as  it  is  evident  many  of  the  public  revolutions 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  are  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
Ezra  i.  1  ». 

§  8.  2.  Though  the  mind  of  man  be  not  invincibly  deter- 
mined by  motives,  yet  in  matters  of  great  importance  it  is  not 
determined  without  them :  and  it  b  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
where  a  person  goes  througii  those  diflicuities  which  attend  faith 
and  obedience,  he  must  have  a  very  lively  view  of  the  great  en« 
gagementsto  them,  and  probably  upon  the  whole  a  more  lively 
view  than  another,  who  in  the  same  circumstances  in  all  other 
respects  acts  in  a  diflerent  manner. 

^  9.  3.  Whatever  instruments  are  made  use  of  as  the  means 
of  making  such  powerful  impressions  on  the  mind,  the  efllicacy 
of  them  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  continual  agency  of  the  first 
cause.     Lect.  36.  §  1. 

4  10.  4.  The  prevalence  of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  church 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  great  original  author,  even  upon 
the  principles  of  natural  religion. 

§11.5.  Good  men  in  scripture,  who  appear  best  to  have 

a  Rel.  of  Nat  ddia.  p.  IQ5— 107. 

*  To  tbU  definition  an  objection  of  tome  importance  has  been  made,  that  it 

Kiut  either  exclude  all  infants  from  heaven,  or  maintain  that  they  may  go  to  hearea 

wHbout  tpeeial  grace ;  that  it  excludes  them  from  salvation,  because  the  communi* 

catioD  of  grace  to  them  does  not  actually  bring  them  to  faith  in  Christ.    But  oar 

MiChor  would  not  exclude  infants  from  heaven,  nor  would  he  probably  deny  that  they 

we  incapable  of  special  grace  ;  therefore  the  definition  is  defective  in  the  specific 

dUfcrtnce.    We  should  reflect  that  a  disposition  may  be  holy,  rather  tniut  ba  boly^ 

fnor  to  ftuth  in  Christ ;  for  without  a  rectified  or  holy  disposition  no  act  of  the  mind 

CMid  be  good,  and  consequentiy  there  could  be  no  believing  with  the  heart  onto 

ngbtcousness.     Now  what  can  this  antecedently  holy  disposition  be  but  special  grace  f 

1  woQld  therefore  say,  the  communication  of  grace  to  any  soul  to  such  a  degret*  u$ 

y»i^  infaoourable  circumstances  bring  the  soul  to  faith  in  Christ,  and  which  ptactf 

i^  IB  a  state  of  salvation,  may  properly  be  called  triciAL  obagi.     W. 
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understood  the  nature  of  God  and  his  conduct  towards  men,  and 
who  wrote  under  the  influence  and  inspiration  of  his  Spirit,  fre- 
quently offer  up  such  petitions  to  God,  as  shew  that  they  be- 
lieved the  reality  and  importance  of  his  gracious  agency  upon 
the  heart  to  promote  piety  and  virtue,  PsaL  li.  10 — 12.  xxxix.  4. 
xc.  12.  cxix.  12,  18,  27,33 — 37,73,80, 133.  1  CArtm.  xxix.  18, 
19.  Eph.  i.  16,  &c.  CoL  i.  9 — IJ,  K siuu 

§  12.  6.  God  promises  to  produce  such  a  change  in  the 
hearts  of  those  to  whom  the  other  valuable  blessings  of  his  word 
are  promised,  as  plainly  implies,  that  the  alteration  made  in 
their  temper  and  character  is  to»be  looked  upon  as  bis  work, 
Deut.  XXX.  6.  PsaL  ex.  3.  Jer.  xxxi.  33.  xxxii.  39,  40.  Ezek. 
xi.  19,  20.  xxxvi.  26,  27.  compare  Heb.  viii.  8—13. 

§  13.  7.  The  scripture  expressly  declares  in  many  places, 
that  the  work  oi faith  in  the  soul  is  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  and 
describes  the  change  made  in  a  man's  heart  when  he  becomes 
truly  religious  in  such  language*  as  must  lead  the  mind  to  some 
strength  superior  to  our  own,  by  which  it  is  effected,  John  i.  13. 
iii.  3,  5,  6.  Actsxx,  18.  xvi.  14.  2  Cor.  iii.  3.  Eph.  i.  19,  20.  if. 
1, 10.  iv.  24.  Phil,  i.  29.  CoL  i.  11,  12.  ii.  12,  13.  Vid.  James  i. 
18.  2  Tim.  ii.  25.  To  this  catalogue  we  scruple  not  to  add, : 
Eph.  ii.  8.  though  some  have  objected  that  ralo  cannot  refer  to 
vi^ws;  since  the  like  change  of  genders  is  often  to  be  found  in 
the  New  Testament ;  compare  Jets  xxiv.  16.  xxvi.  17.  PhiL  u 
28.  1  John  ii.  8.  GaL  iii.  16.  iv.  19.  Matt.  vi.  %dt.  xxviii.  19* 
liom.  ii.  14*. 

§  14.  8.  The  increase  of  Christians  in  faith  and  piety  is 
spoken  of  as  the  work  of  God ;  which  must  more  strongly  imply, 
that  the  first  beginnings  of  it  are  to  be  ascribed  to  him,  PsaL 
cxix.  32.  PhiL  i.  6.  ii.  13.  1  Cor.  vii.  25.  iii.  7.  iv.  7.  xv.  10. 
2  Cor.  V.  5.  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21.  1  Pet.  v.  10.  Judever.  24,  25. 

§  15.  9.  The  scripture  does  expressly  assert  the  absolute 
necessity  of  such  divine  influences  on  the  mind,  in  order  to  faith 
and  holiness,  and  speaks  of  God's  giving  them  to  one  while  he 
withholds  them  from  another,  as  the  great  reason  of  the  difference 
to  be  found  in  the  characters  of  different  men  in  this  important 
respect,  DeuL  xxix.  4.  Matt.  xi.  25,  26.  John  vi.  44,  45,  46.  xii. 
39,  40.  Bom.  ix.  18—23. 

§  16.  10.  It  appears  probable  from  the  light  of  nature,  and 
certain  from  the  word  of  God,  that  faith  and  repentance  are  uhi« 

'  a  ELtNERli  Obwrv.  vol.  i.  p.  12».  I        Gr.Atsii  Op.  1.  iii. Tract,  ii.  dc  pr.  Can.  ziL  p^ 

EAPUfiU  OL«.  ex  Ilcrud.  ia  Matt  xxviii.  19.       |  SS^^2i». 
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matelj  to  be  ascribed  to  the  work  of  special  grace  upon  the 
hearts  of  men  '•    2.  E.  />• 


LECT.  CLXXVI. 
The  Importance  of  gracious  Influences— the  Manner  mysterious. 

§!•  Cor.  1.  W  E  may  learn  with  what  dependence  gospel- 
ministers  should  undertake  their  work,  and  to  what  they  should 
ascribe  the  success  of  it,  i  Cor.  iii.  4.  &  xv.  10^« 

§  2.  2.  Those  who  are  finally  brought  to  faith,  repentance^ 
and  salvation,  have  great  reason  to  acknowledge  the  divine 
goodness  to  them,  and  do  room  to  boast  of  themselves,  1  Ci^r. 
i.  29,  30. 

§  3.  3.  It  is  a  gross  mistake,  to  assert,  as  some  have  done, 
that  grace  never  signifies  the  operation  of  God  upon  men's 
minds,  but  only  intimates  his  gracious  acceptance  of  their  re- 
pentance, brought^about  by  the  motives  and  assistances  of  the 
g^ospel,  i.  e.  as  it  must  here  mean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  chris- 
tian scheme:  compare  Acts  xiv.  26.  xv.  40.  xviii.  27.  1  Cor.  xv« 
10.  2  Cor.  i.  12.  Heb.  iv.  16.  Gal.  vi.  18.  in  all  which  places, 
suid  many  more,  grace  makes  very  good  sense,  if  taken  for  a 
tUoine  operation  on  the  heart,  which,  on  the  interpretation  op* 
posed,  it  would  by  no  means  do :  and  it  may  further  be  observed, 
Xbat  when  grace  is  used  to  express  moral  virtues  and  good  dis- 
positions in  our  hearts,  they  are  so  called,  not  merely  or  chiefly, 
as  recommending  us  to  the  divine  favour,  but  as  produced  by 
olivine  influence,  though  still  working  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
freedom  of  our  nature.  Compare  ^pA.  iv.  29.  2  Pet,  iii.  18. 
S  Cor.  viii.  1 ,  6,  7  ^ 

§  4.  4.  They  are  greatly  mistaken,  who  assert,  that  the 
assistances  of  CJod's  Spirit  were  peculiar  to  the  primitive  ages ; 
and  who  interpret  such  texts  as  those  quoted  above,  merely  of  a 
vnlraculous  agency  on  the  apostles  diud  primitive  christians.  See 
"khe  scriptures  under  Lect.  175.  §  4.  and  Benson  on  the  texts 
<]uoted  above**. 


k  Ume-««et  Lect.  voL  ii.  p,QVI-US, 
Til  LOTi.  Works,  VOL  H.  p.  80,  81. 
LiMi.TheoL  L  iv.  c.  ziv.f  4)  21. 
BiAHirrs  Hiit.  of  ihe  Rcf.  voL  il  p.  75. 
DoDD.  oo  Re^eiurr.  Hcna.  vii.  p.  821—233. 
J«  iriii'*  Six  Diiwert.  No.  I. 
WAMurr.  Doct-  of  Grace. 
FoiTuii  Sena  voL  ii.  Mo.  5. 


b  SoMBs's  Fun.  Senn-  for  Mr.  Saund.  pas. 
c  Clarke  at  Boylc'aLect.  p.  32H— 33<J. 
Claake's  Postb.  Serm.  voL  ii.  No.  xiii,  xiv. 
Bai.cuy's  Senn.  voL  ii.  No.  xix.  prxs.  p.  361 

— a<iQ. 
LARUNER'i  Serm.  Na  xiv.  p.  297—^5. 
d«Wii  n  BY  on  the  New  leat  vol  ii.  p.  2tt3— 888» 
in  Ed.  215 
BULK.  (£coa.  iii.3,4. 
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§  5.  5.  Forasmuch  as  gratitude  is  so  powerful  a  principle 
in  human  nature ;  and  the  obligations  arising  from  the  divine 
goodness  in  imparting  special  grace  to  believers  are  so  high  and 
important,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  those  who  preach  the  gospel, 
to  lead  their  people  diligently  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  to  appear 
themselves  under  an  afiectionate  sense  of  its  value  and  ex- 
cellency. 

§  6.  6.  On  the  principles  of  the  proposition  it  will  appear 
proper,  that  the  distinction  between  the  regenerate  apd  unrege- 
nerate  should  be  kept  up  in  preaching.  And  though  there  be 
some,  on  whom  divine  grace  has  wrought  so  early,  that  perhaps 
it  is  difficult  to  find  a  time  from  the  first  dawning  of  reason, 
when  they  did  not  appear  in  the  main  under  the  influences  of  it, 
yet  such  instances  are  comparatively  few :  and  as  those  early 
good  dispositions  must  appear  to  be  in  a  peculiar  manner  tbe 
work  of  God's  Spirit,  considering  the  strength  of  appetite  and 
passion  in  children,  and  the  weakness  of  reason,  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely wrong  to  exempt  such  out  of  the  class  of  the  regenerate; 
and  to  confine  tbe  phrase  to  those  who  have  been  reclaimed  from 
a  vicious  and  immoral  course  \ 

§  7.  SchoL  1.  As  it  appears  that  by  the  corruption  of  our 
nature  the  whole  symmetry  of  it  is  broken,  it  has  generally  been 
maintained  by  those  who  assert  the  doctrine  in  tbe  proposition, 
that  divine  grace  may  work,  not  only  by  enlightening  the  under- 
standing, and  awakening  the  aflPections,  but  also  by  some  imme- 
diate influences  upon  the  will^  in  order  to  restore  that  harmony 
of  all  the  faculties,  in  which  the  pcFfection  of  our  nature  con- 
sists: and  many  have  thought  that  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind 
may  be  the  subject  of  such  divine  operations*:  compare  1  Then. 

•  Sharps  Senn.  vol.  Hi.  p.  290— 894- 

*  The/tfcu7/i>xof  the  mind,  as  they  are  called,  nrc,  properly  speaking,  only  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  one  spiritual,  actiTe  substance,  according  to  different  objectf 
to  which  it  stands  related.  The  will,  therefore,  is  that  spiritual  active  substance  as 
it  stands  related  to  good.  Hence,  it  should  «ecm,  there  is  no  propriety  iu  repreteutp 
ing  divine  influence  as  terminating  on  this  or  the  other  faculty  of  tbe  mind ;  for  if  it 
be  on  the  subttanee  of  this  active  being,  which  is  the  mo«t  consistent  supposition»  all 
the  phenomena  are  accounted  for  without  multiplying  causes.  The  mind  itself  being 
rectified  in  its  moral  disposition  and  teropeiature,  must  imply  a  morally  right  under- 
Jtanding  and  will,  llie  notion,  that  the  body  is  the  subject  of  divine  influence  seems 
not'only  destitute  of  scriptural  evidencei  but  it  altogether  un philosophical,  except  tb« 
system  of  materialism  could  be  established.  For  if  tbe  soul  be  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance, it  is  self-evident  that  it  must  have  a  greater  affinity  to  divine  influence  tbaa 
the  body  has,  and  the  end  of  imparting  such  influence  must  be  more  direcUy,  com- 
pletely and  universally  attained  by  making  it  terminate  on  the  most  radical  priifcifie 
rather  than  on  a  mere  inttruwuni  of  action.    W. 
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^.  23.  and  Led.  18.  §  13.  Lect.  21.  §  6.  but  it  is  extremely  dif- 
^alt  to  conceive  of  the  distinction  in  all  its  branches,  and  it 
^loes  not  seem  of  00  mach  importance  as  some  have  thought*. 

§  8.  2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  divine  grace  operates 
upon  the  mind,  considering  how  little  it  is  we  know  of  the 
s:iature  and  constitution  of  our  own  souls,  and  of  the  frame  of 
Siature  around  us,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be  unaccount- 
able to  us  :  {John  iii.  8.)  perhaps  it  may  often  be,  by  impelling 
^e  animal  spirits  or  nerves,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  proper  to 
excite  certain  ideas  in  the  mind  with  a  degree  of  vivacity, 
^hich   tbey  would  not  otherwise  have  had  :   by  this  means 
Tirioua  passions  are  excited :   but  the  great  motives  addressed 
to  gratitude  and  Itrae  seems  generally  if  not  always  to  operate 
upoji  the  will  more  powerfully  than  any  other,  which  many 
ctnncs  have  therefore  chosen  to  express  by  the  phrase  of 
deUctatioxnctrix  :  compare  Deut.  xxx.  6.  Psal.  cxix.  16,  20, 
32,47,48,  Blj  103.  Psal.  xix.  10, 11.  Bom.  vii.  22.  I  John  iv. 
n,  19.  Jta9n.r.5\ 


LECT.  CLXXVII. 
0/ Grace  J  whether  irresistible. 

^  \»&hoL  3.  Xt  enters  into  the  definition  of  special  grace,  that 
^  is  never  00  the  whole  finally  rejected,  so  as  to  fail  of  working 
^th  in  those  who  are  the  happy  objects  of  it.  But  there  is  a 
^reat  controversy,  whether  these  operations  be  in  their  own 
^latare  irresistible  or  not ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  it  was 
Iposrible  that  those  who  in  consequence  of  it  do  believe,  should 
^Q  these  circumstances  have  continued  in  their  infidelity,  and 
finally  have  rejected  the  gospel.  To  prove  that  special  grace 
^^sinresistible,  the  following  arguments  faAve  chiefly  been  insisted 
^pon. 

§  2.  (1.)  That  the  scripture  represents  men  as  by  nature  ia 
^coodition  entirely  helpless  ;  compare  JEph  ii.  1.  Luke  iv.  18. 
-^cU  xxvi.  18.  Jtom.  viii.  7. 

§  3.  (2.)  That  the  action  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner 


»  UfcuirtThcfc  p.mi  53. 
5t'M.Lifeofftoch.p.4»-5h 
{*»cUY^Ai>oLi>iT48. 
Wl«ToiiXrtr5.1». 

VOL.  V.  C  g 


WBiTBY'k  Conunent  toL  ii.  p.  089,990. 
ScouGAL^s  Worlu,i>.6— 10. 
SEED'S  Senn.  vol.  u  p.  391. 
Ridley  on  the  Spirit,  p.  310. 
Kiniit  Ohg,  of  LviJ,  p.  71,  976,  ^  94. 
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is  described  in  such  terms,  as  pkinly  to  shew  it  is  invincihUt 
».  g.  by  raising  from  the  dead^  by  giving  a  new  hearty  by  imi' 
ing  the  lawo/Godin  thesouly  kc.  Compare  LecL  175.  §  11, 12. 
But  to  both  these  arguments  it  is  answered,  that  these  are 
figurative  expressions  which  are  not  to  be  interpreted  in  the  ut- 
most rigour  :  that  they  do  indeed  intimate  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion in  men  to  faith  and  repentance,  and  a  powerful,  but  not 
therefore  irresistible  operation  of  God  upon  the  mind  :  compare 
Rom.  vi.  2.   1  John  iii.  9.  and  other  texts  of  the  like  import. 

§  4.  (3.)  It  is  said,  that  if  special  grace  were  not  irresistible, 
then  it  would  be  uncertain  whether  any  would  believe  or  no, 
and  consequently  possible  that  all  which  Clirist  bad  done  and 
•afFcred  in  the  work  of  redemption  might  have  been  done  and 
suffered  in  vain, 

§  5.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  the  event  may  be  certain 
tvhere  it  is  not  necessary,  or,  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  foun- 
dation for  a  certain  foreknowledge  of  future  contingencies*, 
•uhich  those  who  maintain  this  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace  do 
^generally  grant ;  this  likewise  will  answer  the  arguments  brought 
from  tfiose  scriptures,  in  which  conversion  to  God   is  made 
the  subject  of  a  divine  promise.     Those  who  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  allow,  that  in  some  instances  divine  opera- 
tions on  the  mind  may  be  irresistible,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  PauTr 
conversion ;    but  they  say,  tliat  to  maintain  that  it  is  thus  itt. 
every  instance,  is  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  mind  in  all  tbes& 
cases,  and  consequently  to  leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of" 
justice  in  conferring  rewards  and  inflicting  punishments  ;  not  tc^ 
say,  tliat  the  grace  of  God  itself  cannot  be  said  to  assist  us,  i^ 
there  be  no  co-operation  of  our  own  with  it.     Compare  PAtT— 
ii.  12, 13  ■. 

a  TirRrET.  koc  XV.  ftiUMt  xl  }  1—91.  I        Barci  jl\H  ApoL  Prop,  v.  ri. 

Limb.  Thcol.  L  iv.  c.  xiv.  pra*.  9  li,  i.c.  I        Sacrin's  Senn.  vol.vn.  No.xnu  p. 


ColL'.L  cmiL  JuA  p.  »J — tJ5.  |         S»H  arp^s  Scnn.  vol.  iii.  p,  287. 

i.imc-»ir.  Lcct.  vol.  ii.  j).  'J3  l—25i,  |         V\  H  iTiiY  s  Com  .\-ol.  ii.  App.  prop.  Sd. 

TlLi  o  1  k.  Worlu,  vol  ii.  p.  371— :j74.  i         Fun*.  Senn.  vuL  iL  No. 5. 

*  On  Uie  subject  of  grac^  as  usuttbU  or  irresistible  it  may  be  obserredy 
there  is  an  impropriety  iu  making  grace,  or  divine  influence,  the  object  of  resifl 
Resistence  belongs  to  the  will,  and  the  will  has  to  do  properly  with  objects,  prop^== 
sitions  and  moral  means ;  but  not  with  grace,  whose  work  it  is  to  ameliorate  ti^^ 
mind.  The  proper  contrast  to  grace  is  not  a  wrong  choice  but  passive  power.  Fit*"* 
dom  connected  with  the  former  divinely  supported  in  any  given  degree,  is  ppodoctii^^ 
of  proportionable  good  only  ;  but  connected  with  the  latter  it  produces  cWL  Fio^^ 
the  nature  of  giace,  therefore,  Irom  its  residence,  and  the  relation  it  bean  totl^* 
will,  it  li  not  resistible.  Yet  of  o6;>fifcf  goodness,  of  whatever  kind,  it  may  be  pic^ 
perly  said,  that  it  is  residible;  and  the  resistcnce  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  waC^ 
or  the  weakness  of  subjective  grace. 

The  answer  given  to  this  third  argument,  **  that  the  erent  may  be  tenoJ^ 
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•   LECT.  CLXXVIII. 

Whether  common  Grace  be  sufficient — whether  the  Mind  h$ 
passive  in  Conversion — and  the  Work  instantaneous--^ 
State  of  Salvation  J  and  Perseverance. 


\  1.  SchoL  1 .  JLT  is  also  questioned,  whether  common  grace  be 
sufficient :  and  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  question  has 
Bome  ambiguity.     If  that  grace  alone  is  to  be  called  sufficient^ 
which  is  such,  as  to  put  it  into  a  man's  power  immediately 
tobelieve,  without  any  further  or  higher  influence  on  his  mind, 
it  seems  that  the  sufficiency  of  common  grace  cannot  be  proved  ; 
but  if  that  is  sufficient,  by  which,  a  man  is  enabled  to  take  some 
fteps,on  bis  taking  which,  further  grace  will  be  communicated, 
till  at  length,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  train  of  convictions,  special 
grace  is  given,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  denial  of  such  a 
rofficiency  of  common  grace  with  the  divine  justice  in  con- 
demning men  for  their  infidelity*,  and  the  frequent  declara- 
tions which  God  makes  in  scripture,  that  he  does  not  desire  the 
death  of  a  sinner,  Prao,  i.  21 — 25.  Ezek,  xviii.  23.  xxxiii.  11. 
/«.  V.  1,  &c.  Exek.  xii.  2.  Matt,  xi.  21—24.  xxiii.  37,  38.  xxv. 
26, 27.     The  most  considerable  argument  for  the  negative  is, 
|hat grace  which  is  always  in  fact  ineffectual,  as  common  grace 
wbjr  the  very  definition  of  it,  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have 
been  always  sufficient :  but  not  to  insist  upon  its  being  taken, 
^granted  in  this  objection,  that  there  is  a  specific  difference 

^fcwe  it  U  not  neceuary^^*  and  the  reason  by  which  it  is  supported^  are  quite  insnffi* 
*»ttit  Whatever  is  indeed  certain  must  have  some  ground  of  certainty,  and  what 
^  this  be  hot  hypothetical  ntceutty  f  What  are  called  "  future  contingencies"  ar# 
^ttely  rdalivt  things  j  what  ii  contingent  to  man  is  not  so  to  Ood ;  nor  can  tlier^ 
^  «ny  event  which  has  not  tonu  neceuity  of  existence.  Nor  does  a  neceuity  of  con» 
y^V^f  or  that  which  is  merely  hypothetical,  «« destroy  the  liberty  of  the  mind  ;»• 
i>r  bfiOJible  certainty  may  be  predicated  of  an  event  from  the  state  of  the  mind  ia 
"^P^t  of  rectitude,  while  the  freedom  of  the  agent  is  complete.    W. 

*  Is  then  a  sufficiency  of  common  ^ace  a  iine  gud  non  in  the  basis  of  moral 

••fijsfioa  ^  If  it  an  act  of  injustice  to  condemn  men  for  infidelity,  except  they  ar* 

fm  made  the  sublets  of  grace  f  Suppositions  these,  that  in  their  just  consequence* 

^vteitber  discharge  men  of  all  moral  obligation,  or  father  all  their  crimes  on  God« 

^'I'dy  *•  grace"  whether  common  or  special,  introductory  or  preparatory,  to  use  our 

*ift«'s  terms,  it  in  no  unte  necessary  to  constitute  tbu  obligation  of  believing  • 

divine  testimooy.    tar  if  %o,  thii  more  graceleu  a  maji  is,  the  less  obliged  he  is  to 

ci^  what  God  says ;  that  isy  the  way  to  become  free  of  blame  would  be  for  a  man 

topfamge  himself  still  deeper  in  wickedness,  to  stupify  his  mind  and  conscience, 

*i4tobe  as  freeSu  possible  from  the  interference  of  grace  by  abstaining  from  tha 

^^^  of  grace,  which  is  absurd.    This  is  far  from  being  tha  seatiiaeat  oC  our  aiUboi 

^^  excelkat  pn^tica)  writtogf.    W. 
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between  common  and  special  grace  ;  the  objection  seems  onl 
to  be  saying  in  other  words,  that  the  mind  of  man  is  so  formed 
that  it  could  not  be  determined  by  considerations  by  which  it  2 
not  in  fact  determined,  which  is  only  an.  obscure  way  of  deny 
ing  the  liberty  of  choice  ;  for  if  that  be  allowed,  it  must  b 
owned,  that  in  every  crime  which  has  been  committed  from  tbi 
first  original  of  mankind,  there  have  been  sufficient  reason 
against  it,  which  yet  have  never  in  fact  prevailed  in  any  oin 
of  those  instances '. 

§  2.  5.  This  may  teach  us  in  what  sense  God  may  be  8ai< 
to  wUl  the  salvation  of  those  that  perish^  i,  e.  he  wills  it  condi 
ixonallyj  and  determines  to  do  what  may  be  sufficient  to  eSec 
it,  if  it  be  not  their  own  fault ;  but  he  does  not  will  it  tosuci 
a  degree,  as  to  do  the  utmost  which  his  almighty  powe 
could  effect  for  that  purpose,  nor  to  do  any  thing  more  fo 
their  salvation,  than  he  knows  in  fact  will  by  their  own  pei 
Terseness  be  overborne.  Fact  proves  that  this  is  the  highes 
sense  in  which  he  can  be  said  to  will  their  salvation  ;  and  i 
seems  that  any  thing  short  of  this,  would  not  be  a  foundatioi 
for  using  the  phrase  at  all,  especially  with  such  great  solemnity 
as  is  observable  in  some  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  §  1  ^  *. 

^  3.  6.  Whether  the  mind  be  entirely  passive  in  the  fin 
moment  of  its  conversion,  or  whether  there  be  any  co-operatioi 
of  our  own  together  with  the  influences  of  divine  grace  upoi 
our  heart,  is  a  question  which  has  also  been  very  much  disputed 
It  chiefly  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  conversion  :  if  a  man  i 
then  only  said  to  be  converted,  when  his  heart  is  in  a  prevailioj 
degree  really  determined  for  the  service  of  God  through  Christ 
lie  is  plainly  active  in  such  a  determination,  though  there  ma; 
liave  been  some  preceding  scenes  in  which  he  has  been  passive 
i'.  e.  while  God  has  made  those  impressions  on  bis  mind  wbici 


\  LiMR.TbeoI.  1.  iv.  c.  xiii.  pass. 
TiLLOTS.  Works,  ▼oL  ii.  p.  380—382. 
TimRB  r.  ubi  supra,  i  02—3^. 
•Baxt.  End  of  Controv.c  xiii. 
«UY!i£'S  Pudpb.  on  Matt.  xzv.26»&  Note. 


Ii  HowE^S  Redeem.  Tean  ap.  0|>.  voL  U.  p* 
2i,  51,  52. 

llowE  on  Pretcience,  9  H,  12,  1^. 
W  A  rT8\iRttin  and  Reco?.  GtuactL  sir.  m.  99^ 
319. 


*  The  distinction  of  the  dinne  will  into  absolute  and  conditional  is  not  tmei 
rtptionable  becaase  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  terms  is  not  intimated  by  them.  1 
say  9  for  in  stance »  that  God  will*  the  salvation  of  those  that  perish  on  a  timdtUom  \ 
b(i  performed  by  them,  leaves  us  further  to  seek  why  he  should  so  will.  The  othi 
tliittlnction  into  secret  and  revealed,  leaves  ns  to  leam  why  one  should  be  revealed  ai 
the  ottier  secret,  or  what  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  distinction.  It  is  presumed  thi 
the  terms  decretive  and  rcctoral  do  not  labour  under  any  such  inconveuience.  Tli 
one  expresses  that  e&seutial  character  of  God  as  a  sovereign  whereby  he  has  decree 
whatever  hf  operates ;  the  other  expresses  that  wieiitial  relatioa  bt  bears  to  fti 
iai^zits  OS  their  governor,    W. 
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have  led  to  this  determination  :  and,  as  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  our  mind,  some  motives  must  precede  the  vo- 
lition leading  towards  this  final  determination,  it  is  proper  to 
own  God  as  the  first  mover  in  this  blessed  work,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge that  in  this  sense  as  well  as  others  we  love  him  because 
be  has  first  loved  us.  Compare  1  Cor.  i.  3C,  31 .  Fsal.  xcv.  7,  8. 
£ph,  iv.  30.  Bev.  iii.  20.  Phil.  ii.  13.  £zek.  xi.  19.  with  £zek. 
xviii.  31.  Dent.  xxx.  6.  with  Jer,  iv.  4.  Acts  ii.  40.  1  Tin$. 
iv.  16*. 

§  4.  7.  The  question,  whether  the  work  of  regeneration 
and  conversion  be  accomplished  t m  an  instant,  is  nearly  akin 
to  the  former.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  there  is  some  one 
moment,  in  which  there  is  the  first  prcponderancy  of  religious 
impressions  and  resolution,  in  the  soul ;  but  if  all  that  the  Spirit 
does  to  bring  a  man  to  real  religion,  is  called,  (as  with  some 
latitude  of  expression  it  may)  the  work  of  his  converting  or 
regenerating  grace,  it  is  evidently  a  gradual  thing  ;  and  it 
would  certainly  have  an  ill  influence  upon  practical  religion,  to 
encourage  men  to  expect  an  instantaneous  miraculous  change 
in  the  neglect  of  proper  means**. 

§  5.  8.  We  most  readily  allow,  that  the  rules  by  which  * 
God  proceeds  in  dispensing  his  special  grace  are  to  us  unac- 
tountable ;  for  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  is  not  always  given 
in  proportion  to  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  common  grace, 
since  many  who  have  been  the  most  abandoned  sinners  are  in  a 
T^ery  sudden  and  surprising  manner  brought  to  repentance  and 
faith,  while  others  of  a  fairer  character  go  on  in  impenitence 
and  unbelief:  compare  l  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11.  1  Tim.  i.  14,  15,  16. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  accuse  God  of  partiality 
on  that  account,  because  in  his  final  judgment  he  will  distribute 
rewards  and  punishments  according  to  the  characters  of  men, 
Jtarn*  ii.  6.  and  dealing  justly  by  all,  so  far  as  to  inflict  no  un- 
deserved punishments,  he  may  certainly  be  allowed  to  dispense 
bis  favour,  as  he  pleases.  Matt.  xx.  13 — 15.  and  if  we  will  not 
dUow  this,  we  shall  find  invincible  difficulties  in  the  dispensa- 
tions of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace,  considering  the  vast  diffe- 
x^nce  which  God  is  pleased  to  make  in  the  circumstances  of 
various  creatures,  even  where  there  has  been  no  correspondent 
diGTerence  in  their  previous  character  and  behaviour  ^. 


m  SACKiir^  Serm.  voL  i.  p.  7R— 90. 

TiLi^ll.  VOL  ii.  p.  37V-376. 

Ti  tiET.  Loc.  XV.  QuxA  5.  VOL  ii.  p.  591. 
^  SHAirt  senn.  voL  iii.  p.  231-^/^9. 
^  i^'mii.  liooo.  Faed.  LIH.  c  vi  M. 

TiLLOTs.  VOL  ik  p.  38i-dit6. 


c  Lb  BLANCk  Thea.  p.  635.  I  8.  p.  63^  1 2, 
IlnwEl  Works,  voL  iL  p*  97,3a. 
Clabke*!  Posth.  ilenn.  voL  L  p.  235— S39» 

J7V-i78,  38»— i85.  Oct. 
EVAMf^  ^OB.  foL  i.  Mo.  1. 
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Part  vnr. 


§  6.  9.  Some  of  the  Heathens  seem  to  have  had  a  notion 
of  divine  influences  on  the  mind  as  necessary  to  make  them 
ivise  and  good,  and  have  ascribed  their  virtues  as  well  as  their 
intellectual  endowments  to  it ;  though  others  have  spoke  in  a 
Tery  haughty  manner  upon  this  head  *• 

§  7.  That  is  said  to  be  A  state  of  salvation,  in  which 
if  a  person  die,  he  would  partake  of  the  future  salvation  and 
happiness  promised  in  the  gospel. 

§  8.  Def.  The  doctrine  of  the  perseverance  of  saints, 
is  that  doctrine  which  asserts,  that  all  who  have  ever  believed 
in  Christ  according  to  Def.  82.  or  who  have  ever  been  in  a  state 
of  salvation,  are  never  suffered  finally  to  perish,  but  do  either 
continue  in  that  state  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  or  if  they  fall 
from  it  are  again  recovered  to  it. 

§  9.  Cor.  1.  A  person  may  be  ssdd  to  believe  the  doctrine 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints  in  this  sense,  who  believes 
their  apostacy  to  be  in  the  nature  of  things  possibUy  provided 
he  believes  it  in  fact  certain  that  they  will  not  actually 
apostatize. 

§  10.  2.  A  person  may  be  said  to  believe  the  doctrine  of 
perseverance  in  this  sense,  who  admits  of  a  total  apostacy /or 
a  tiiney  from  which  the  person  so  fallen  away  is  afterwards 
recovered  ;  but  whether  this  belief  be  consistent  with  scripture 
or  not  will  be  afterwards  enquired  \ 


I.ECT.  CLXXrX. 
Of  the  Saints^  Perseverance. 

§  I.  Prop.  jL  O  enquire  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  perse- 
verance of  the  saints,  as  stated  above,  be  or  be  not  the  scripture 
doctrine. 

§  2.  SoL  Sect.  I.  For  the  negative,  that  it  is  not  a  scrip- 
ture doctrine,  the  following  arguments  are  produced. 


a  SiNECA*!  Cpiat  No.  79. 

WiTtli.  MiK.  VOL  ik  El.  6. 1 10. 
SiMPLic.  in  Epictet.  id  fin. 
Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  12.  auud 
Barrows  Worki,  voL  iii.  p.  331. 
Xbmopu.  Cjrop.  1.  Tiii.  c.  vii.  1 1. 
I*(  ATO  (le  Kepub.  L  vi.  apud 
Wbitsy  oa  Mate  vi.  13. 
AaaiAN  in  Epict  1.  iii.  c  xxi.  pu  306. 
lui.L.  de  Nat. Ueor.  1.  ii.  ad  te. 
Miautt  Phiiut.  Tok  U.  p.  47. 


liiEROcr.Et  ap.  Lucas  on  HappineM^  voL  i. 

c.  ii.  f  1.  p  IIQ. 
A:scuinb8,  Max.  Tykius,  and  Plat,  apod 
CUAPiiAN^  Euseb.  vol.  iL  p.  179.  aoL 
DoD9.  on  Regeo.  No.  vii.  p.  812— tl4> 
iElcniN.  Dial.  i.  paw. 
Apulbii  Henn.  Trismegiit  ap.  Op.  foLIU- 

p.309,  310. 
Prici'i  Dittert  p.  SOS— 306. 
b  Markii  Medulla,  c.  xxvit.  i  2. 
llftjuiT,  vuL  U.  Loc  sv.  Q,u«K.  16»  17,  & 
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^rg,  I.  There  are  various  threatenings  denounced  against 
those  who  do  apostatize,  both  under  the  Old  Testament  and 
under  the  New,  which  the  patrons  of  the  doctrine  of  the  per- 
severance allow  to  have  contained  the  same  covenant  of  grace, 
V.  g.  Etek.  iii.  20.  xviii.  24.  Heb.  vi.  4 — 8,  29.  Psal.  cxxv 
3,  4,  5.  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that  some  of  these  texts 
do  not  so  much  as  suppose  the  falling  away  of  a  truly  good  man  ; 
and  to  all  of  them  it  is  said,  they  only  shew  what  would 'be  the 
consequence,  i/'such  should  fall  away,  or  at  most  prove  it  in 
the  nature  of  things  possiblcy  but  cannot  prove  that  it  ever  in 
fact  happens..  Compare  James  ii.  10.  Matt,  xviii.  8,  9,  22. 
Lukexviu  4.  xvi.  26.  31  ^ 

§  3.  Arg.  IL  It  is  foretold  as  a  future  event,  that  some 
true  Christians  shall  fall  away,  Matt.  xxiv.  12,  13.  John  xv.  6. 
Matt.  xiii.  20,  21. 

§  4.  To  the  first  of  these  passages  it  is  answered,  that  their 
hwe  might  be  said  to  waxcoldy  without  totally  ceasing  ;  or  there 
might  have  been  an  outward  zeal  where  there  never  was  a  true 
faith. — ^To  the  second^  that  persons  may  be  said  to  be  in  Christ, 
only  by  an  external  profession  ;  see  John  xv.  2.  compare 
Horn.  viii.  i.  GaLiii.  27. — As  to  Matt.  xiii.  20,  21.  it  is  replied, 
that  this  may  refer  to  the  joy  with  which  some  may  entertain 
the  offers  of  pardon,  who  never  attentively  considered  them, 
nor  cordially  acquiesced  in  the  method  in  which  that  and  the 
other  blessings  of  the  gospel  covenant  were  proposed  **. 

§  5.  Arg.  III.  It  is  urged,  that  many  have  in  fact  fallen 
away,  as  David  and  Solomon^  and  those  mentioned  I  Tim.  i. 
19,  20.  2  Tivi.  iv.  10.  cotppare  Phil.  \\.  3.  Col  iv.  14.  Philem. 
ver.  24.  2  Pet.  ii.  18. 

To  those  instances  it  is  answered, 

§  6.  1 .  By  some,  that  with  regard  to  David  and  Solomon^ 
there  might  be  some  habits  of  grace  remaining  in  tbeir  hearts, 
even  when  they  were  overborne  by  the  remainders  of  corrup- 
tion. 

§  7.  2.  By  others,  that  David  md  Solomon  were  recovered, 
and  that  Demas  might  possibly  be  so;  and  as  to  others ^  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  their  ever  having  been  sincere  Christians  and 
truly  good  men,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  Alexander 
and  Hymeneus. — As  for  1  Tim.  v.  12.  which  some  add  to  the 
above-mentioned  instances,  it  is  answered,  that  their ^rj//ai/A 

a  Limb.  TheoL  L  v.  c.  Ixxxl. }  1^  10—19.         I        Maurice's  Scnn.  No.  i. 
TiLLOTt.  Worki,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^.  I     b  LlMS.  Theol  ibid,  i  a— #• 

OwiN  on  ApoiC.  p.  2^iQ,  I 
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might  be  a  mere  ineffectual  as^nt;  or  that  it  may  mean  only 
their  promise  given  to  the  church  that  they  would  continue 
widows*. 

§8.  Arg.Vf.  It  is  urged,  that  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
supersedes  the  use  of  means,  and  renders  those  exhortations 
and  motives  insignificant,  which  are  so  often  to  be  found  in 
scripture,  v.  g.  Luke  xii.  5.  Rom.  xi.  20.  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Heb.  iii. 
1 2.  iv.  1 .  Reo.  ii.  10.  iii.  11.2  Tim.  ii.  1 2.  To  this  it  is  replied, 
that  these  admonitions  and  exhortations  have  their  use>  being 
the  means  by  which  God  continues  his  saints  in  their  holy  course, 
it  being  still  true,  that  continued  holiness  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  their  salvation,  with  which  \k\^  certainty  of  their  sal- 
vation  in  that  way  is  not  by  any  means  inconsistent.  Compare 
Acts  xxvii.  22 — 24,  31  \ 

§  9.  Arg.  V.  It  is  urged,  that  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
gives  great  encouragement  to  carnal  security  and  presumptu- 
ous sin. 

§  10.  Ans.  1.  We  allow  that  it  may  be  abused,  but  that 
will  hot  prove  it  to  be  false,  though  it  is  a  reason  against  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  true  without  clear  evidence ;  but  the  free  pardon 
of  the  greatest  sins  upon  repentance  and  faith,  though  so  certain 
a  truth,  is  also  liable  to  as  fatal  and  obvious  abuse. 

§11.  2.  None  can  assure  themselves  of  their  own  perseve- 
rance, (allowing  the  doctrine  in  general  to  be  true,)  any  further 
than  as  they  have  an  evidence  that  they  are  already  true  be- 
lievers: to  all  therefore  who  are  in  any  doubt  with  regard  to  the 
sincerity  of  grace  in  their  hearts,  the  argument  taken  from  the 
fear  of  eternal  condemnation  and  misery  must  have  its  full 
weight. 

§  1 2.  3.  As  for  those  who  are  true  believers,  and  know 
themselves  to  be  such,  allowing  the  doctrine  of  perseverance, 
they  may  nevertheless  receive  great  damage  by  sin.  There  is 
on  this  very  principle  so  much  the  more  reason  to  believe  that 
God  will  visit  it,  (as  he  remarkably  did  in  the  instance  of  David) 
with  tcfuporal  SLtBidions ;  and  the  diminutionof  future  glory  in 
proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  sin  prevails,  will  still  remaiQ 
as  a  consideration  of  great  moment  with  the  most  excelleni 
saints. 

§  13.  4.  If  the  motive  taken  from  the  fear  of  everlasting 
misery  be  weakened,  that  from  love  and  gratitude,  which  is  the 

a  RoiiKKTiON*li  Clavis  BtUica, p.  16;  87.  I     b  Limb.  TheoL  I.  v.  c  Itxriii.  1 1— >10i 

.LIMB.  ibid.  1.  V.  c  IxxxiL  i  5.  |        SAURl.s't  Sens.  voL  ix.  No.  I. 

Hammond  on  i  run.  v.  lU, 
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most  powerful  and  acceptable  principle  of  obedience,  is  greatly 
strengthened :  so  that  upon  the  whole  this  doctrine  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  snare  to  a  man,  except  when  he  is  in  so  ill  a  situation 
of  mind,  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  immediate  damnation  will 
restrain  him  from  the  commission  of  sin  ;  and  the  probability  of 
^mg  immediately  upon  the  commission  of  sin,  before  there  is 
room  for  renewed  acts  of  faith  and  repentance,  is  so  small,  that 
few  persons  who  do  not  believe  perseverance  will  be  restrained 
from  guilt  merely  by  that  fear.  And  to  conclude,  before  a  man 
can  with  any  plausible  appearance  draw  an  argument  from  this 
doctrine  to  encourage  himself  to  sin,  he  must  be  sure  he  is  a  be- 
liever :  but  how  can  he  know  it  ?  if  by  a  pretended  revelation^ 
itrong  proof  must  be  demanded ;  for  it  will  seem  in  theory  very 
improbable  that  such  a  favour  should  be  granted  to  a  wretch 
disposed  so  vilely  to  abuse  it :  if  by  rational  evidencey  what  past 
impressions  which  he  may  have  felt  can  give  a  stronger  evidence 
of  true  piety,  than  arise  to  the  contrary  from  so  detestable  a  dis- 
position  as  is  now  supposed  to  prevail  ?  So  that,  though  on  the 
whole  it  is  possible  this  doctrine  may  be  abused,  the  probability 
of  such  an  abuse  is  less,  and  the  absurdity  of  it  niuch  greater, 
than  persons  on  the  other  side  the  question  have  seemed  general- 
ly to  apprehend  •. 


LECT.  CLXXX, 
Arguments  in  favour  of  Perseverance. 

$  1  •  Sect.  II.  JL  O  enumerate  the  principal  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine.     And , 

1.  It  is  argued  from  the  promises  of  persevering  grace,  Jer. 
XUiL  38—40.  John  iv.  14.  vi.  39.  x.  28.  xi.  26.— To  the  frs I  of 
these  it  is  answered,  that  the  clause  on  which  the  argument 
t^rns,  may  be  translated,  «^  that  they  maj/  not  depart  from  me  :'* 
J^ititis  replied,  that  the  apostle  quotes  this  text,  Heb.  viii.  10. 
^  a  manner  not  liable  to  this  ambiguity.  As  to  the  other 
Passages,  some  understand  them  merely  as  a  conditional  pro- 
""«,  expressing  the  safety  of  believers  while  they  adhere  to 
Christ:  but  the  relation  of  a  shepherd ^  professed  in  some  of 
^m,  intimates  a  care  to  prevent  a  seduction  of  the  flock,  as 

^1-iMi.ibid.in.  I        LUne-ftrect  Lect.  Totii  p.  349-346. 
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well  as  to  defend  them  from  violence.  To  these  texts  some  add 
all  those  passages,  in  which  Christ  owns  such  a  relation  to  his 
church,  and  expresses  such  a  care  of  it,  as  must  in  fact  be  a  se- 
curity  to  every  true  member ;  as  when  he  calls  himself  its  head, 
husband,  Saviour,  &c'. 

§  2.  Arg,  II.  The  doctrine  is  argued  from  the  cheerful 
hope  and  persuasion  which' the  apostles  often  express  of  their 
own  persevering,  and  that  of  their  fellow  saints,  as  will  appear 
from  consulting  the  following  texts. 

§  3.  Rom,  viii.  35 — 39. — Ans,  The  apostle  only  expresses 
his  confidence,  that  none  of  those  evils  should  hurt  them,  while 
they  continued  stedfast  to  Christ.  But  this  is  sinking  the  sense 
very  low :  it  could  never  have  been  imagined  or  suspected,  that 
calamities  alone  should  alienate  the  love  of  God  from  good  men, 
especially  when  a  regard  to  the  cause  of  God  brought  on  those 
calamities;  but  it  was  very  important  to  assure  them,  that  God 
would  so  strengthen  them  under  their  trials,  that  tbey  should  be 
enabled  to  bear  them  without  final  apostacy ''. 

§  4.  Phih  i.  6. — Ans,  It  expresses  what  appeared  prvitfife 
rather  than  certain.  It  is  replied,  that,  admitting  the  answetf  it 
must  be  granted  that  the  perseverance  of  good  men  is  at  least 
probablcy  and  the  reason  insinuated,  which  is  God's  having 
begun  agood  work  in  them,  is  applicable  to  all  believers;  as  the 
following  words  intimate,  that  it  is  through  the  divine  inspec- 
tion and  care  to  finish  his  work,  that  they  are  secured. 

§  5.  1  Pet,  1.  4,  5. — Ans.  The  apostle  speaks  of  their  hav- 
ing been  kept  hitherto,  but  does  not  assert  that  they  shall  stU^ 
be  kept.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  amount  to  their  being  kep^ 
to  salvation. 

§  6.  1  Cor.  i.  8,  9. — Object,  This  refers  to  the  confirmif^S 
of  the  saints  in  a  state  of  perpetual  holiness  at  the  last  day.^ — 
Ans,  It  would  not  be  so  proper  to  say,  they  were  then  confiro^' 
ed  unto  the  end;  and  there  may  be  (as  our  version  supposes)  ^ 
ellipsis  in  the  expression,  g,  d.  "  He  shall  confirm  you  even  ^ 
the  end,  that  ye  may  be  blameless,"  &c^ 

§  7.  1  Thess,  V.  23,  24.  The  turn  of  phrase  here  is  so  mu^ 
the  same  with  the  last  text,  that  the  same  objection  aad  tbes3^ 
answer  may  easily  be  applied  ;  as  there  is  indeed  a  remark^^ 
resemblance  between  the  two  texts. 

•  Limb.  ibid.  I.  v.  c.  Haaxr,  |  S— 5.  I    c  Whitby  in  Loc 

Ume-«reet  Lcct  toL  U.  p.  SSl-^dS^  I        Bbza  in  Loc. 

%  LIMB.  ibid,  i  10»  1 1,  I        DoDD.  ia  Loc. 
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§  8.  Arg.  III.  Those  passages  arc  pleaded,  in  wliich  this 
loctrine  is  said  to  be  expressly  asserted,  v.  g. 

§  y.  Rom.  viii.  28 — 30. — Dn  Whitby  understands  the 
;>brase,  who  are  called  according  to  his  purposCf  of  tlieir  being 
:a\\ed  to  a  profession  of  Christianity,  and  by  being  glorified j  their 
receiving  the  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  a  very  considerable  glory 
ras  conferred  upon  them :  compare  1  Pet.  iv.  4.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain this  is  a  very  uncommon  sense  of  the  word  ;  to  which  we 
nay  add,  that  the  called  are  spoken  of  as  lovers  of  God;  not  to 
insist  upon  that  part  of  the  argument,  which  is  taken  from  the 
mention  of  God's  purpose  and  predestination  concerning  them. 

§  10.  Matt.  xxiv.  24. — Ans.  E»  ^y»(»To»  only  implies  the  ex- 
teeding  difficulty  J  not  impossibility  of  the  case*. 

§11.1  John  iii.  9.  Object.  It  is  only,  y.  d.  an  allowed  course 
af  iin  is  inconsistent  with  true  Christianity. 

Ans.  Such  an  explication  will  by  no  means  suit  the  phrase 
^f  the  seed  abiding  in  such,  (compare  I  Pet.  i.  23.)  even  though 
it  should  be  granted  that  abiding  signifies  no  more  than  if  in 

§  12.  Matt.  vii.  25. — It  is  answered,  that  by  storms  and 
tempests  are  to  be  understood  persecution,  or  the  final  trial  all 
are  to  expect  from  God  ;  and  in  either  sense  the  meaning  will 
only  be,  that  he  wlio  does  the  will  of  Christ  shall  have  a  secure 
foandation  of  hope  and  confidence  under  this  trial.  Compare 
Prov.  iv.  18.  Job  xvii.  9.  Psal.  xcii.  12—15.  Isa.  xl.  31.  to 
which  texts  nothing  can  be  answered,  but  that  they  express 
either  the  happiness  of  good  men,  or  what  is  generally  their 
character. 

§  1 3.  Arg.  IV.  There  are  many  passages  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  that  those  who  have  fallen  away  from  their  profession 
were  never  sincere  in  it,  which  plainly  implies  that  those  who 
are  sincere  do  never  fall  away.     They  are  such  as  these, 

§  14.  1  John  ii.  19.  compare  Deut.  xiii.  13. — Object.  The 
apostle  speaks  of  what  would  probably^  though  not  certainly 
have  been  the  case  :  or,  considering  the  peculiar  evidence  which 
attended  Christianity,  he  might  have  peculiar  reason  to  say,  that 
no  sincere  professor  would  be  ashamed  ol  -he  gospel:  but  even 
this  must  only  be  on  supposition  that  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  wickedness,  into  which  no  one  who  had  once  been  good  could 
fall,  which  few  grant  who  deny  perseverance. — Matt.  vii.  23.— 

a  Liia  lUeciL  L  ▼.  c  Izxiiv.  I  8.  |     b  Lma.  ibid.  1 12, 13. 
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Object.  Christ  might  say  this  concerning  many  though  not  all 
and  if  it  might  be  said  of  the  greater  part,  it  would  justify  sue 
a  general  representation  ;  as  it  may  be  only  of  the  greatt 
part  of  sinners  he  speaks,,  when  he  describes  all  at  the  left  han 
as  condemned  for  uncharitableness,  Matt.  xxv.  42,  43. — Zid 
viii,  4 — 15.  where  only  those  who  brought  forth  fruit  to  perfec 
tion,  are  said  to  have  received  the  word  in  an  honest  heari.^ 
Object.  It  is  only  a  circumstance  of  a  parable,  therefore  im 
to  be  strained  too  far.  ^ns.  It  is  a  very  material  circumstanci 
and  not  merely  incidental. — ^It  is  further  urged,  by  way  of  o\ 
jection  to  this  argument,  that  they  may  be  called  goodgroum 
who  receive  it  with  an  honest  heart,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  eve 
though  their  fruit  should  wither  and  they  themselves  perisi 
But  It  is  replied,  that  this  is  the  very  case  of  the  stony  groun 
hearers  ;  nor  can  those  be  said  to  bring  forth  fruit  to  perfection 
who  never  attain  to  more  than  an  imperfect  state,  and  at  lat 
fall  from  that,  and  incur  aggravated  guilt  and  ruin  *. 

§  15.  Cor.  There  is  on  the  whole  reason  to  believe,  that  tb 
doctrine  of  perseverance  as  stated  and  limited  above,  is  indee 
the  scripture  doctrine. 


LECT.  CLXXXL 

Whether  Apostacy  may  be  totals  though  not  final — Of 
Christian  Perfection. 


§  I.  Schol  1.  iVJLOST  of  those  who  believe  that  the  saint 
shall  not  finally  fall  away,  so  as  actually  to  perish^  dolikewia 
believe  that  they  never  totally  apostatize,  even  for  a  time 
and  consequently  allow  that  David,  under  bis  greatest  guilt 
was  still  in  a  state  of  favour  and  acceptance  with  God,  i 
having  a  secret  principle  of  spiritual  life,  though  at  that  tinn 
overborne  by  the  pre  valency  of  sin.  The  chief  stress  of  th 
argument  lies  on  Heb,  vi.  4,  &c;  and  it  is  urged,  that  if  thi 
text  be  allowed  to  speak  of  those  who  fall  short  of  real  pietj 
as  the  patterns  of  perseverance  generally  suppose,  yet  in  pre 
nouncing  their  recovery  impossible,  it  must  much  more  strong 
ly  conclude  against  the  recovery  of  a  true  saint,  if  he  shouT 
fall  away.     But  we  answer,  if  it  be  allowed,  as  perhaps  ther 

a  Lhne^r.  Lect.  vol.  iL  p.  2S4^-31 1.  I        Wmii.  dcoiL  Fad  L  iii.  c  xiiL 
Baxt.  End  of  Controv.  chap.  xjwi.                    I        Act  Syn.  DoicH.  pvt  u.  p.  409,  «<& 
of  Persever.pui.                                 |  r^      r-      ^ 
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may  be  reason  to  allow  it  that  thc/alling  away^  here  spoken 
of,  is  such  a  total  apostacy  from  Christianity,  as  implies  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  it  will  follow,  that  whatever 
argument  there  is  to  prove  final  perseverance,  will  prove  thaf 
true  believers  shall  not  be  suffered  to  fall  into  that  sin  ;  and 
if  it  be  supposed  only  to  express  inferior  degrees  of  apostacy, 
then  it  must  be  granted  that  a^vfochf  only  signifies  extremely 
difficult ;  and  so  on  either  supposition,  no  certain  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  this  passage.     Compare  Ifeb.  x.  26 — 29  *. 

§  2.  To  this  it  has  been  added  by  some,  that  if  several 
of  the  texts  urged  above  have  any  weight  to  prove  perseverance 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  total  as  well  as  2i  final  perseverance  :  com- 
pare particularly  1  John  ii.  19.  iii.  9.  1  Pet.  i.  4,  5  **. 

§  3.  2.  Perseverance  is  owing  to  the  continued  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  Vid.  Lect. 
175.  §  13,  14.  and  this  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  that 
metaphor,  by  which  the  Spirit  is  said  to  dxcell  in  thevi,  and  they 
are  described  as  his  temple^  Rom,  viii.  9.  1  Cor.  iii.  16.  vi.  19. 
Eph,  ii.  22.  John  vii.  37—39  % 

§  4.  3.  The  preceding  scholium  may  serve  to  explain  the 
foundation  of  that  niela])hor,  by  Avhich  Christ  is  represented  as 
the  head  of  the  churchy  which  together  with  him  makes  up  one 
mystical  body.  For  his  created  nature  being  thus  inhabited  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  influences  of  that  Spirit  being  com- 
municated from  him  to  believers,  to  animate  them  to  the  same 
great  end  of  cultivating  holiness  and  glorifying  God,  it  is 
evident  that  such  an  allegory  as  we  have  mentioned  above  is 
just  and  beautiful  ;  since  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body 
are  actuated  by  the  same  mind,  and  have  sensation  and  motion 
communicated  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  the  head. 
Compare /oAn  i.  16.  xvii.  21.  xv.  5.  1  Cor,  vi.  17.  xii.  12,13. 
Eph.  iv.  15,  16.  Col.  ii.  19  \ 

§  5.  4.  From  those  texts,  in  which  God  engages  to  cause 
all  things  to  operate  for  the  good  of  his  people,  such  as  Rom. 
viii.  28.  v.  3.  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22.  many  have  inferred,  that  God 
will  order  all  events  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  good  of  every 
particular  believer  shall  in  fact  be  advanced  and  promoted 
thereby  ;  and  some  have  carried  this  so  far  as  to  say,  that  even 
sin  itself  shall  be  for  the  believer's  advantage  ;  though  some 
have  contradicted  themselves  again,  by  adding,  that  to  have 

a  Wmii  (F.ron.  Fzd.  I.  iii.  c.  xili.  HO,  11, 25.  I     c  Howe's  Liv.  Temple, apud  Op.  toL  i.  p.  tl^ 

Lime-str.  Lect  voL  ii.  p.  '^Af?— 299.  I         Lime-str.  Lect.  vol  iL p.  336)  «c. 

W  Limb.  TheoL  \.  v.  c.  Ixxxv.  i  4,  5.  Id  Wn-sii  ubt  supra,!  ^. 

U ALiU  Cold.  Rem.  p.  139—133.  |        Liine-tlr.  tecL  voL  ii.  p.  331,  kc 
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resisted  the  temptation  would  have  been  much  more  so.  But  it 
seems  that  the  design  of  those  texts  will  be  sufficiently  answered, 
if  we  allow  that  God's  dispensations  arc  so  adjusted,  that  good 
men,  if  they  are  not  \vanting  to  themselves,  maj'  receive  some 
good  from  all,  and  probably  in  general  do  so  \ 

§  6.  5.  It  seems  from  some  of  the  texts  enumerated,  LecL 
164.  §  3.  that  none  have  made  such  a  progress  in  piety,  as  to 
be  entirely  free  from  the  remainders  of  indwelling  sin,  and 
Horn.  vii.  14,  &c.  is  often  urged  as  a  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine. It  is  answered,  that  the  seventh  chapter  to  the  Romans 
describes  the  state  of  an  unregenerate  man.  The  arguments 
on  both  sides  may  be  seen  in  the  commentators  ;  but  on  the 
whole,  itseemsmost  probable,  that  the  context  there  describesthe 
state  of  2l  good  man  under  the  imperfection  oit\\Q  Mosaic  dispen* 
sation,  and  therefore  is  not  so  much  to  the  purpose  of  tiie  present 
question  as  some  suppose.  It  is  certain  St.  Pat// sometimes  speaks 
in  t\\^  first  person,  when  he  means  to  represent  the  circumstan- 
ces and  sentiments  of  flnoM^r,  Rom.  iii.  7,  8.  1  Cor.  iv.  4—6. 
and  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  the  true  key  to  this  much  contro« 
verted  passage  may  be  this :  St.  Paul  first  represents  a  man 
as  ignorant  of  the  law,  and  then  insensible  of  sin,  but  afterwards 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  and  then  thrown  into  a  kind  ol 
despair,  by  the  sentence  of  death  which  it  denounces,  on  accouni 
of  sins  he  is  now  conscious  of  having  committed:  he  tbea 
further  shews,  that  even  where  there  is  so  good  a  disposition,  a. 
even  to  delight  in  the  law,  yet  the  motives  are  too  weak  to  maim 
tain  that' uniform  tenor  of  obedience,  which  a  good  man  greatL 
desires,  and  which  the  gospel  by  its  superior  motives  and  gra<= 
does  in  fact  produce''. 

§7.  1  John  in.  9.  if  it  prove  the  prrfer.tion  of  anj/ ma^ 
would  prove, contrary  to  themost evident  experience,  the  perfe=- 
tion  of  all  believers  :  and  whereas  it  is  naid,  the  precepts  of  1 1 
gospel  require  us  to  aim  at  perfection,  it  is  replied,  they  m-^ 
answer  their  end  by  exciting  us  to  press  after  it,  though  in  t 
present  state  it  be  not  actually  attained  :  and  as  for  those  w 
are  said  in  scripture  to  have  bet^n perfect^  such  as  Noahx  i 
Job^  it  appears  from  the  infirmities  which  attended  their  char^ 
ter,  that  the  most  which  can  be  m:^ant  by  it  is,  that  they  wes 
not  only  sincere  in  religion,  but  had  made  eminent  progress 
it.     On  the  whole,  none  can  pretend  to  say,  that  it  is  ab^ 
lutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  our  best,  or  that  God  now  requL.^ 

a  Ti'RRCT.voL  it.  Loe.  xv.  QjuesL  xvi.  1 18.  I        Dodd.  in  ijoc. 

b  Tay  lor  po  Kom.  vU.  *  I        S r affobi»'s  ikrm.  ob  BcMn.  vii. 
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of  us  to  do  better  than    ive  possibly  can  in  present  circum- 
stances ;  nor  can  we  certainly  say,  that  no  one  has  ever  exerted 
the  utmost  of  the  capacities  God  has  given  in  any  particular 
act  of  duty  :  but  we  find  in  fact  those  who  ceem  the  best  of 
men,   generally  most  ready  to  acknowledge  their  own  remain- 
ing innperfections  ;  and  the  perfection  that  some  have  talked  of^ 
seems  only  to  be  a  freedom  from  known,  wilful,  deliberate  sin, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  many  have  attained  for  some  consider- 
able time,  who  yet  lament  numberless  imperfections  attending 
the  best  of  their  services.      Christians  would  in  general  be 
better  employed  in  seeking  greater  degrees  of  perfection,  than 
ia  disputing  in  a  subtle  and  abstruse  manner  the  nicety  of  such 
questions,  as  have  sometimes   been    started  upon  this  head. 
And  we  may  add,  that  where  the  progress  towards  perfection 
is  greatest,  the  remembrance  of  past  sins,  only  pardoned  by 
the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and  of  our  continued  depen- 
dance  upon  the  aids  of  God's  Spirit  for  every  step  we  take  in 
our  holy  course,   may  be  sufficient  to  keep  us  humble  ;  and  it 
is  certain,  that  pride  in  our  religious  attainments,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  imperfections  to  be  found  in  good  men  :  com- 
pare Job  ix.  20 ». 


LECT.  CLXXXIL 

Of  Assurance  of  Salvation — extraordinary  Impressions-^parti- 
cular  Revelatiofis, 

§  i.Schol.  6.    JL  HE  Spirit  of  God  produces  in  the  hearts  of 

^ood  men  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  in  various  persons  and 

•circumstances  prevails  in  various  degrees.     Some  who  are  fully 

S^rsuaded  of  the  doctrine  of  perseverance,  and  have  a  clear 

^^  vidence  that  they  arc  true  believers,  grounded  on  extraordinary 

Attainments   in  piety,  or  approved  fidelity  in  some  great  and 

**«inarkable  trials,  may  have  an  undoubted  certainty  of  their 

•^wn  salvation  :  and  it  appears  in  fact  that  this  is  the  case  with 

^^Mujy,  if  we  may  credit  the  living  and  dying  testimony  of  some, 

•tin  their  own  experience,  who  seem  to  have  been  among  the 

«est  persons  of  their  age.    It  is  probable,  that  in  times  of  diiE- 

^olty  and  persecution,  this  persuasion  may  be  more  common, 

^aa  in  persons  of  equal  attainments  in  religion,  in  more  peace- 

^  fABCL.  ApoL  Prop.  via.  I  Clarrb*!  Forth-  Sena.  voL  ix.  Na  ▼. 

fCMS'i  Del  tit  Qtuk.  p.  193— 90Z  Law  of  Perfection,  p.  1—9. 

M^CAS*!  Itq.  ToL  Ui  p.  lt-42.  L  e.  1 1.  c.  I  Joy m  Wbstlby^  Senn.  oo  PeiiMt 

L  li.  I  Dodo.  Expoboa  I  Jofan  iii.  9. 
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ful  circumstances  ;  which  may  be  one  reason,  why  it  is  some- 
times spoken  of  by  the  apostles  as  so  common  a  case  in  their 
days:  Vid.  I  John  ii.  5.  iii.  14,  19— 21.  v.  13.  Heb.  vi.  II.  x.  34, 
35.  2  Pet,  i.  10.  1  Thess.  i.  4.  Itom.  viii.  16,  17.  and  some- 
thing  like  this  may  be  traced  in  the  writings  of  our  first  refor- 
mers. Where  there  is  not  such  a  full  assurance^  there  may 
nevertheless  be  a  chearful  and  prevailing  hope  ;  and  this  even 
in  those,  who  do  not  apprehend  the  doctrine  of  perseverance 
to  be  universally  true  ;  since  they  may  see,  that  there  is  at  least 
a  degree  of  probability,  tlfat  every  particular  saint,  whose  case 
may  be  under  consideration,  will  in  fact  finally  persevere, 
though  the  conclusion  may  be  attended  with  some  degree  of 
uncertainty.  How  far  full  assurance  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
immediate  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  is  a  question  difficult  to 
decide  :  it  is  allowed  that  God  can  by  an  immediate  impression 
reveal  such  irutlis  to  the  soul  beyoqd  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
and  cause  us  to  apprehend  it  as  his  own  voice  speaking  to  us  ; 
but  this  is  a  thing,  the  idea  and  evidence  of  which  can  be  com- 
municated to  none  :  it  seems  therefore  improper  to  lay  a  stress 
upon  it,  as  absolutely  necessary  to  a  well  grounded  comfort  and 
hope  ;  though  it  is  on  the  other  hand  great  rashness,  univer- 
sally to  deride  all  pretences  of  this  kind,  especially  when  com- 
ing from  persons  of  wisdom  and  piety.  That  the  generality  of 
Christians  are  exercised  with  so  many  doubts  about  their  own 
state,  is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfection  of  their 
attainments  in  religion,  to  their  entertaining  wrong  notions  of 
it,  especially  their  laying  too  great  a  stress  upon  present  frames, 
and  regarding  the  lively  exercise  of  the  passions  more  than  the 
steady  determination  of  the  will,  which  is  the  only  sure  standard 
by  which  to  judge  *  *. 

§  2.  7.  There  are  a  great  variety  of  different  methods  in 
which  the  work  of  religion  is  carried  on  in  the  hearts  of  believers, 
in  order  to  their  final  perseverance,  and  their  improvement  in 
piety.      Sometimes  certain  texts  of  scripture  occur  with  such 

a  II  o w  £^  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  J42— 348.  |         M  ason*!  Sennom,  voL  iv. 

*  On  the  doctrine  of  assurance  we  may  remark,  that  frequent  misunderstand— — 
ings  have  ariien,  for  want  of  distinguishiug  the  objects  of  which  the  mind  is  asstin 
A  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  in  general  rct-ealcd  and  testified  in  the  gospel,  is  I 
assurance  oi  faith.     A  full  persuasion  of  the  reality  of  future  good  things  promisi 
as  suited  to  our  wants,  with  a  conscious  desire  and  expectation  of  them,  is 
assurance  of  A^pf      A  full  persuasion  of  tiie  meaning  and  design  of  the  gos]>el  in  th^^ 
most  essential  parts  i»  assursinceof  vndcrstandin'^.     And  <.'ach  of  these  may  be  callecK 
objective  as*^uranre.     Rut  a  full  persuasion  of  a  personal  interest  in  Christ  aud  salva-^' 
tiun  by  him,   is  assurance  of  salvation ;  and  to  dt»tinguisb  it  from  all  the  preceding'  ^ 
suhjecti'ce  assurance.     W.  i 
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power  and  efficacy  to  the  mind,  as  at  other  times  they  have 
never  had  ,  and  these  scriptures  are  not  always  applied  in  a  sense 
most  agreeable  to  the  context,  but  frequently  according  to  the  most 
obvious  sense  of  the  words,  considered  as  alone,  and  compared 
with  some  present  occasion  on  which  they  are  given':  sometimes 
a  strong  persuasion  arises  in  the  mind  of  a  Christian,  as  to  the 
answer  of  some  particular  request,  which  takes  off  a  heavy  and 
aIn[K)st  overwhelming  burthen  which  before  lay  upon  his  heart : 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  instances,  consolation  is  sometimes  so 
strongly  poured  in  upon  their  minds  from  principles  before 
known,  considered  and  believed,  yet  not  attended  with  any 
such  sensible  effects,  that  all  who  believe  the  fact  must  acknow. 
ledgeitan  extraordinary  phacnomenon;  and  considering  the  great 
usefulness  of  such  experiences  for  establishing  Christians  in  the 
wayof  piety,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  these  impressions 
may  frequently  at  least  be  the  extraordinary  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  their  minds.  It  is  observable,  that  these  peculiar  ex- 
periences are  most  frequent,  where  persons' natural  faculties  are 
weak  ;  or  that  if  they  are  imparted  to  persons  of  higher  genius 
and  stronger  reason,  it  is  generally  when  under  the  pressure  of 
some  uncommon  calamity,  or  when  called  out  to  any  service 
which  requires  an  extraordinary  share  of  courage  and  resolution. 
§  3.  From  considering  these  things,  it  appears,  that  all, 
especially  christian  ministers^  should  be  cautious  how  they 
deride  and  expose  such  impressions  as  mere  enthusiasm.  If  it 
be  asked,  how  they  can  be  distinguished  from  those  which  are 
indeed  so,  (as  many  warm  impressions  no  doubt  are)  it  may  be 
answered,  that  in  order  to  prevent  any  dangerous  mistake  here, 
the  tendency  of  them  is  by  all  means  to  be  regarded  :  it  would 
be  very  dangerous  to  venture  on  any  thing,  which  in  other 
circumstances  would  be  evil,  from  the  apprehension  which 
some  have  entertained,  that  the  common  rules  of  morality  are 
to  be  dispensed  with,  in  consequence  of  such  a  supernatural 
impulse ;  for  no  impulse  in  such  cases  is  to  be  believed,  without 
stronger  evidence  than  can  commonly  be  given  :  but  whera 
they  lead  only  to  a  more  chearful  acquiescence  in  the  divine 
care,  and  a  more  zealous  discharge  of  certain  duties,  they  may 
^afely  be  regarded  as  coming,  whether  in  a  more  or  less  natural 
way,  from  God  ;  unless  any  medium  of  argument  be  thus  sug* 
gested,  which  is  evidently  absurd  and  ridiculous  '• 

a  Howe"!  tife,  p.  229—23 1 .  Oct.  «p.  Op.  voL  i.  I  W atw  on  Prayer,  c.  iv.  ?  3.  Caut.  3. 
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§  4.  8.  Besides  these  particular  revelations,  which  seen 
intended  only  .or  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  the  persons  to  wbom  the; 
are  made,  some  have  thought  that  there  may  still  continue  ii 
the  church,  something  of  what  was  before  called  an  inspiratim 
of  elevatiorif  (Led.  137»  §  8,)  chiefly  imparted  to  those  wh< 
are  to  lead  the  devotions  of  public  assemblies  :  but  how  far  ii 
any  given  instance  uncommon  enlargements  are  supernatural 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover,  who  know  so  little  of  tb 
constitution  of  our  own  minds,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  the] 
may  sometimes  be  influenced  by  something  peculiar  in  the  stat 
of  the  brain  and  animal  spirits ;  but  as  for  those  gifts  an< 
powers  which  attended  the  apostolic  ages,  Led.  141.  §  2.  the; 
seem  to  be  so  generally  ceased,  that  none  pretending  to  then 
ought  to  be  believed,  without  the  most  clear  and  conviocioi 
proof ^ 


LECT.  CLXXXIIL 
Of  the  Unpardonable  Sinr^the  Case  of  Paul. 

§  1.  Prop.  JL  O  enquire  into  the  scripture  doctrine   of  th 
unpardonable  sin. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Detn.  1 .  The  scripture  declares,  that  tbcr 
was  at  least  in  the,  first  ages  of  Christianity,  a  sin,  that  shmd 
not  be  forgivcHy  Matt.  xii.  51.  Mark  iii.  28,  29.  compar 
1  John  V.  16.  which  has  been  interpreted  by  some  as  referrio] 
to  the  cure  of  diseases  by  prayer ;  but  there  seems  to  have  bee 
T10  note  given,  by  which  a  sin  could  be  known  to  be  to  death 
in  that  sense :  it  seems  therefore  more  rational  to  refer  it  t 
those  cases,  upon  which  God  had  so  expressly  decided  ;  an 
the  refusing  upon  any  occasion  ever  to  pray  for  one  who  ba< 
committed  it,  might  be  a  proper  expedient  to  keep  up  a  do 
horror  of  it,  and  care  to  stand  at  the  greatest  distance  from  it' 

§  3.  2.  This  plainly  appears  to  have  been  some  sin  of  th 
tongue y  by  which  a  particular  aflfront  and  injury  was  oflFered  t 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  S 

§  4.  3.  It  is  plain  that  the  occasion  on  which  our  Lor 
uttered  the  words  referred  to  above,  was  the  Pharisees  ascribin 

a  Doni).  Aniw.  to  Christinn.  not  founded,  &c.     I     b  Horberay  of  future  Pun,  p.  130—152. 
mH^^.  l'^^ A^ P-  I         CHAPM.  Eua.  vol.  ii.  p.  4*8— 455. 
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those  miracles  to  the  devil^  which  he  wrought  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost :  and  undoubtedly,  any,  who  under  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  apostles,  after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost^  had  ascribed  the  miraculous  operations 
of  the  Spirit  in  them  to  Satan,  would  have  incurred  an  equal 
degree  of  guilt.  But  we  cannot  certainly  say,  that  this  last 
was  the  only  case  in  which  it  could  be  committed,  and  that 
what  our  Lord  said,  gr,  1.  was  only  a  caution  addressed  to  the 
Pkmsees,  lest  they  should  in  time  come  to  be  guilty  of  it ; 
though  Dr.  Whitby  has  advanced  some  considerable  arguments 
to  lapport  this  hypothesis,  which  deserve  to  be  attentively 
weighed. 

§  5.  4.  If  any  in  these  latter  days  manifest  an  obstinate 
enmity  to  the  truth,  so  far  as  to  contradict  a  degree  of  evidence, 
00  the  whole  equal  to  that  which  those  persons  had,  who  in  the 
prioiitive  ages  were  said  to  have  committed  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  guilt  being 
cqoal,  it  would  be  equally  fatal  and  unpardonable  ;  but  how  in 
present  circumstances  this  can  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  \ 

§  6.  Schol.  1.  Many  have  defined  this  sin  to  be  a  malicious 
opposition  to  known  truth,  or  as  others  have  expressed  it,  to 
^th  as  truth :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  human  mind 
l)e  capable  of  the  latter,  nor  does  the  former  enter  into  the 
Account  of  this  sin  as  given  in  scripture;  nor  can  we  imagine 
^^hat  every  wilful  opposition  to  truth  is  absolutely  unpardonable, 
^noe  every  known  and  deliberate  sin  seems  to  carry  in  it  this 
S^  1  John  i.  6.  John  iii.  20. 

§  7.  2.  The  reason  why  this  sin  is  declared  unpardonable, 
*ttoii  to  be,  that  persons  who  commit  it  cut  themselves  off 
Aom  the  very  possibility  of  being  convinced  by  other  arguments 
^or  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  can  never  be  brought  to  con- 
'^ictioo,  without  such  a  miraculous  influence  of  God  upon  the 
'oqI,  as  in  righteous  judgment  he  sees  fit  universally  to  deny 
^  all  such. 

§  8.  3.  Those  celebrated  texts  Heb.  vi.  4 — 6.  x.  29.  refer 
"^an  apostacy  from  Christianity,  and  such  an  impious  con- 
^^pt  of  Christ  and  his  gospel,  as  one  can  hardly  imagine  any 
^^  in  the  primitive  ages  could  be  guilty  of,  who  did  not  ascribe 
tile  nuracles  wrought  in  confirmation  of  it  to  some  evil  spirit ; 

»  Wimr*  fconh  Appead.  to  Matt.  I  *    Sai  RIN*s  Serm.  toL  I.  Ka  vl,  vil, 
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and  this  indeed  seems  intimated  in  the  phrase  of  crucifyh 
Christ  afresh,  and  judging  his  blood  an  unholy  thing j  whi< 
they  must  surely  do^  who  esteemed  him  a  magician^  and  coi 
sequently  by  the  Jewish  law  worthy  of  death :  and  tberefoi 
these  texts  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  referring  to  the  san 
purpose  with  those  in  the  proposition ". 

§  9.  4.  It  is  said,  that  according  to  the  account  of  tl 
unpardonable  sin  given  above,  Paul  must  have  committed  i 
who  could  not  with  any  consistency  have  opposed  the  christia 
cause,  unless  he  believed  the  miracles  wrought  in  confirmalio 
of  it  to  have  been  of  an  infernal  original.  To  this  it  is  ai 
swcred, 

§  10.  (1.)  That  possibly,  not  being  an  eye-witness  to  an 
of  them,  which  we  are  not  sure  that  he  was,  he  might  make 
shift,  with  a  great  deal  of  artifice  and  prejudice,  to  disbelief 
the  facts.  Or, 

§  11.  ((2.)  That  if  he  believed  they  were  miraculous,  h 
might  think,  as  Bishop  Fleetwood  plainly  did,  that  miracle 
wrought  in  the  cause  of  falsehood,  might  be  wrought  by  God 
and  not  thfb  devil,  and  might  expect  that,  as  in  the  case  of  tfa 
Egyptian  magicians,  God  would  at  length  visibly  interpose  t 
overbear  them,  and  turn  the  balance  on  the  con traiy  side ;  aa 
that  text  Deut,  xiii.  3.  might  be  so  interpreted  by  him  as  1 
favour  this  hypothesis :  or  possibly  he  might  have  recourse  1 
some  foolish  hypothesis  of  the  influence  of  the  stars,  the  pow< 
of  imagination,  a  secret  charm  in  the  name  of  God,  or  the  lik 
which  we  know  some  Jews  have  acquiesced  in,  when  they  coia' 
not  dispute  the  facts  of  Christ's  miracles  :  Vid.  Lect.  112.  §  J 
This  is  something  illustrated  by  the  account  which  Josephi 
gives  of  Solomon's  skill  in  dispossessing  Demons  and  the  tra^ 
tional  art  which  he  left  behind  him,  of  which  see  below*', 

§  12,5.  Though  perhaps^  this  sin  cannot  be  committed  noi 
at  least  by  any  who  continue  to  retain  an  external  professioi 
yet  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  strictest  care  be  taken  ' 
keep  at  the  remotest  distance  from  all  the  appearances  of  it 
and  perhaps  it  was, expressed  the  more  obscurely  in  scriptun 
on  purpose  to  promote  such  a  caution.  But  in  dealing  wi^ 
those  dejected  souls,  who  fear  they  have  committed  it,  it 
generally  the  safest  way  to  afissure  them,  that  such  a  tender  co 
cern  lest  they  should  have  been  guilty  of  it,  implies  such  a  r^^ 

a  Maurice  in  Loc  I        Jos£PHV8*t  Antiq.  B.  vSLc.  ii.  i  5> 
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?nce  for  Christ  and  the  gospel,  and  such  remaining  operations 
^>f  the  Spirit  on  their  hearts,  as  plainly  proves  they  have  not  '• 

^  13.  6.  Dr.  Waterland  seems  to  intimate  a  doubt, 
^^v'betber  the  sin  in  question  be  absofutely  unpardonable,  pleading 
^faat  olvKttof  signifies  only  exceeding  difficult :  and  this  if  granted 
mnight  atFord  another  solution  for  the  difficulty  started  in  the 
^^hurth  scholium  :  but  it  seems  the  texts  in  the  first  step  are  too 
determinate  to  admit  of  these  softenings  ^. 


LECT.  CLXXXIV. 

€)f  Predestination  and  personal  Election — The  Supralapsarian 
and  Sublapsarian  Schemes. 

^  1 .  Def.  JL  HOSE  are  said  to  be  predestinated  to  life, 
^^rhoin  God  did  from  all  eternity  intend  actually  to  make 
"partakers  of  the  gospel  salvation  in  a  future  state  :  and  those 
mre  said  to  be  predestinated  to  death,  whom  God  did  from 
mU  eternity  purpose  finally  to  condemn. 

§  2.  Cor.  It  follows  from  this  definition,  that  if,  as  manj 
^rant,  an  event  may  be  allowed  contingent^  though  it  will  cer^ 
tainly  in  fact  happen  ;  divine  predestination,  as  stated  above, 
does  not  imply  the  necessary  salvation  or  condemnation  of  any  *. 

§  3.  SchoL  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  this  be 
tbe  scriptural  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  considering  that  the  ruin 
ef  sinners  is  in  scripture  charged  not  upon  the  necessitating  act 
of  God,  but  the  abuse  of  their  own  liberty,  Vid.  Lect.  178.  §  !• 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  scripture  consistent  with 
itself,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  to  suppose  that  this  is  the 
precise  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken. 

•  Saxt.  WorU,  Tol.  ii.  p.  30—37.  b.  I     b  W atirlahd"*  Serm.  roL  li.  NO.  ix.  p.  177— 

— —  leaiootofftelif.panLclO.  |  ib3. 

♦  Th«  distinction  between  contingent,  certain,  and  neceuary^  is  often  made  by 
cvaothor.  If  by  acon/Zn^^n/ event  he  here  mean  that  which  has  no  assignable, 
b&Uible  cause  of  iU  existence,  it  is  demonstrable  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  If  by 
tttrlc/neventhe  means  that  which  will  in  fact  happen,  but  for  which  there  is  no 
^Kemtjf  of  consequence,  tbe  sentiment  is  toUlly  unphilosophical.  And  whatever  be 
•etns  by  "  necessity*'  in  this  corollary,  the  term  is  either  abused  or  the  sentiment 
•noneoos.  It  is  first  assumed  that  some  events  are  contingent  as  opposed  to  all 
^ftnniy  }  and  then  it  is  inferred,  that  neither  salvation  nor  condemnation  is  wcet^ 
'•y-  But  is  it  not  more  consistent  to  say,  that  salvation  is  from  decretive  necessity, 
•ad  condemnation  only  certain  or  hypothetically  necessary  ?  And  this  seems  best 
^  H^  vitb  tbe  doctriiie  of  tbe  following  proposition.    W. 
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§  4.  Prop.  All  those  who  do  finally  partake  of  eternal  life 
by  tlie  gospel,  were  from  all  eternity  predestinated  unto  it. 

§  5.  Dem.  1.  God  from  all  eternity  did  foreknow  all  events^ 
and  consequently  the  salvation  of  every  particular  person  .who 
is  or  shall  Anally  be  saved. 

§6.2.  God  from  all  eternity  willed  the  salvation  of  those  who 
are  finally  saved,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  be  saw  they 
would  then  be  :  for  it  is  by  his  act  they  must  be  made  Bnalljr 
happy,  and  whatever  determines  him  to  will  their  happiness 
in  the  moment  when  it  is  accomplished,  must  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples have  determined  his  volitions,  upon  a  full  view  of  the  case^ 
even  from  all  eternity. 

§  7.  3.  The  light  of  nature  assures  us,  that  all  those  wbp 
are  finally  happy  were  predestinated  by  God  to  eternal  life. 

J  8.  4.  The  scripture  frequently  asserts  the  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  proposition  :  Vid.  Matt.  xxv.  34.  Rom.  viii.  29,  30. 
Eph.  i.  3—6,  11.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  2  Thess.  ii.  13.  1  Pet.  i.  i,  2. 
John  vi.  37.  xvii.  2,  9,  10,  24.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  compared  with  xviL 
8.   Valet  proposition* 

§  9.  Cor.  1.  It  evidently  appears  from  hence,  th|t;  they  who 
represent  the  election  and  predestination  spoken  of  in  scripturej 
as  relative  only  to  nations^  and  not  to  particular  persons,  avi 
greatly  mistaken  :  several  of  these  scriptures  lie  directly  against 
such  a  notion,  particularly  those  in  the  epistle  to  Timothy^  and 
the  Revelations  :  and  whatever  arguments  could  be  brought 
to  prove  that  God  had  a  respect  to  nations  as  such,  or  indeed 
that  he  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  foresaw  any  thing 
concerning  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  under  that  character,  would 
certainly  prove  on  the  like  principles  a  regard  to  particulai 
persons,  since  we  cannot  suppose  the  views  of  God  to  be  merd]^ 
general  and  indeterminate*. 

M  BuRSCT on  Art  xvii.  pass.  |        Archbishop  KiSG  on  Predcst  1 3a-J6L 

HniTBV  inLocCit.  I        Account  ofllolland, p.  1«9. 

^AUfil,N*fiSenn.  voL  i.  p.  202— 2 18.  |        Lime-street  Lect  voL  i.  p.  162—205. 


*  One  of  the  most  strenuous  defenilors  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  ] 
tination,  both  upon  philosophical  and  christian  principles,  is  Mr.  Jonatbai 
Edwards,  in  h*'?"  Enquiry  into  the  froedom  of  Uie  Will,"  and  his  '*  Hiitory  of  the  Wo! 
of  Redemption/*  Mr.  Toplady,  in  his  "  IJoctrine  of  ahiolute  Predestination  fltat* 
and  asserted,"  in  hi»  "  Letter  to  John  WrsLEv,"  in  his  "  More  Work  for  Mr.  Johi 
Wesley/*  and  in  hh  ^*  Scheme  of  chnstian  and  p1iilo«n)phiral  Neceisity,"  maintain 
the  same  sentiments  fi'hich  are  contended  for  by  Mr.  Edwards.  Sir  RiCRAt: 
riiLL,  in  hii  "  Review-  of  Mr.  Wesley's  Doctrines,"  in  his  "  Logica  Wesleieotis, 
and  in  bia  "  Strictures  an  Mr.  Fletcher,"  is  another  defender  of  Calvinism.  Mi 
WfiLEY,  in  bit  **  predi^ftUiAtioo  caluily  coubidcred^"  and  m  other  parti  ol  hi 
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§  10.  2.  If  the  reasoning  of  Lect.  175 — 181.  relating  to  the 
special  influences  of  divine  grace,  and  to  the  perseverance  of 
the  saints,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  on  the  same  principles 
with  those  in  the  proposition,   that  all  those  who  are  predesti- 
nated to  life,  are  also  predestinated  to  receive  special  grace, 
and  to  persevere  in  a  holy  course ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  all  those  who  are  predestinated  to  holiness,  are  also  predes- 
tinated to  perseverance  and  life. 

§  11.3.  From  hence  it  will  further  appear,  that  the  reason 
of  God^s  predestinating  some  to  everlasting  life,  was  not  fetched 
from  a  foresight  of  their  faith  and  obedience,  considered  as 
iodependent  upon  any  communication  of  grace  from  him,  but 
that  it  is  to  be  referred  into  his  sovereign  mercy  and  free  grace  ; 
which  is  also  the  language  of  many  other  scriptures.  Tit.  iii. 
4,5.jEpA.  ii.8,  9. 

§  12.  4.  It  further  appears,  that  if  any  represent  divine 
predestination,  as  a  determination  to  save  such  and  such  per- 
WDs,  let  their  temper,  character,  and  behaviour  be  what  it  will ; 
uidoD  the  ot^r  hand,  assert  a  corresponding  purpose  of  mak- 
ing sach  and  such  finally  miserable,  without  any  regard  at  all 
to  their  temper  and  behaviour,  they  greatly  misrepresent  the 
Kriptore  doctrine  on  this  head  :  but  this  is  by  no  means  the 
f^^hinistical  scheme,  which  always  teaches  that  the  means 
•re  decreed  as  well  as  the  end,  and  that  God  purposes  to  save 
iHNie  but  such  as  by  his  grace  he  shall  prepare  for  salvation  by 
■ttctification  :  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  this 
doctrine  of  predestination  is  expressly  asserted  and  often  referred 
*o  io  scripture,  which  shews  that  the  apostles  esteemed  it  of 
considerable  importance,  yet  the  process  of  the  final  judgment 
^  described,  as  turning,  not  upon  the  secret  decrees  of  God, 
''ut  upon  the  actions  and  characters  of  men. 

§  13.  ScAoL  1.  On  the  same  principles,  those  who  finally 
P^riskf  may  be  said  to  have  been  predestinated  to  death: 
^mparc  Prov.  xvi.  4.  John  x.  26.  Rom.  ix.  17.  1  Pet.  ii.  8. 
^«<&,4.  On  the  whole,  comparing  one  part  of  scripture  with 
*kc  ether,  there  seems  to  be  this  remarkable  difference  between 
^fce  predestination  to  lije  and  to  death,  that  in  the  former  case, 
^od  determines  by  the  influence  of  his  grace  to  work  such  a 
^fcange  in  the  hearts  of  his  elect,  as  that  their  salvation  should 
'^'^  Ae  whole  be  ascribed  to  him,  and  not  unto  themselves  : 

^ritSngi,  Tiodicates  the  Arminian  tenets.  Tliis,  too,  is  the  case  with  bis  great 
^^^^  uid  adrocate,  Mr.  Fletchea,  io  hif  **  Cbccki  to  Antiaomiaaicmt"  «iMlij| 
*«mal  •dditiooal  publicationt.    K. 
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whereas  he  determines  to  bring  others  into  such  circums 
that  though  their  ruin  should  in  fact  happen,  yet  they 
selves  should  be  the  authors  of  it,  and  the  blame  lie  as  e 
upon  themselves,  as  if  it  had  not  been  so  much  as  forel 
Vid  Rom.  ix.  22,  23.  Matt.  xxv.  34,  41. 

§  14.  2.  The  Remonstrants  genex2L\\y  believed  that 
electing  some  to  everlasting  life,  was  only  a  purpose  of  i 
believers  finally  happy,  and  of  giving  ail,  to  whom  the 
came,  sufficient  means  of  faith ;  and  that  predestination  tc 
was  only  a  purpose  of  making  all  unbelievers  finally  misc 
that  God  did  not  purpose  the  happiness  of  one  more  tfa 
other,  and  that  neither  of  these  predestinations  could  pi 
be  said  to  be  personal,  wherein  their  notion  evidently  i 
from  that  stated  above.  It  is  indeed  answered,  that  tb: 
destination  of  all  believers  in  general,  implies  a  predestina 
every  particular  believer,  on  condition  of  his  faith  ;  and 
principles  of  the  proposition  and  scholium,  it  may  be  al 
that  none  are  chosen  but  on  this  condition,  provided  we  I 
add,  that  every  particular  person  who  does  believe,  was 
freely  by  divine  grace  to  receive  tl>ose  assistances,  whic 
saw  would  in  fact  prevail  to  bring  him  to  faith,  and  so  b 
sequence  to  salvation". 

§  15.  3.  The  chief  objection  against  this  doctrine  i 
it  tends  to  make  those  who  believe  themselves  predestine 
life  careless,  and  to  make  others  desperate.  It  is  re^lie 
as  those  only  are  in  scripture  said  to  be  predestinated 
who  are  also  chosen  to  be  saints,  there  can  be  no  reason  1 
who  do  not  find  a  prevailing  principle  of  holiness  in  their 
to  conclude  they  are  in  that  number :  and  on  the  whole,  t 
jection  nearly  coincides  with  that  against  pcrseveranccj 
largely  considered,  Lect.  179.  ^  10,  &c.  ami  if  persons  wi 
ture  to  argue  themselves  into  negligence  in  matters  of  ei 
ing  importance,  from  principles,  on  which  (though  tb 
equally  applicable  to  them)  they  will  not  neglect  their  1 
their  secular  business,  it  is  perverseness,  for  which  th 
justly  responsible  before  God.  As  to  the  second  part  of  t 
jection,  if  it  be  granted,  that  JW^ciVw/ assistances  are  gi 
ally  none  will  have  reason  to  despair,  nor  will  any  have 
cuse  to  plead  before  God,  in  consequence  of  his  secret  pa 
which  will  not  be  made  a  rule  of  his  final  judgment, 
said,  that  nevertheless  those  who  are  not  predestinated 
arc  left  under  a  necessity  of  perishing,  and  an  imposyib 

Jt  Limb.  TbeoL  L  ir.  c  1. 13—14. 
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mat  tnc  jormer  supposes,  inai  \jroa  incenaea  to 
justice  in  the  condemnation  of  some,  as  well  as  his 
:he  salvation  of  others ;  and  for  thafc  purpose  decreed 
should  necessarily  fall,  and  by  that  fall  bring  himself 
ofispring  into  a  state  of  everlasting  condemnation : 
scheme  supposes,  that  the  decree  of  predestination 
m  as  fallen,  by  an  abuse  of  that  freedom  which  Adam 
k  state,  in  which  all  were  to  be  left  to  necessary  and 
ieruin,  who  were  not  exempted  from  it  by  predesti- 
lie  chief  difficulties  which  may  be  urged  against  the 
\  likewise  attend  the  latter ;  but  the  scheme  stated  ia 
ition  does  properly  agree  with  neither  ^  *"• 


LECT.  CLXXXV. 

venant  of  Redanption — Extent  of  ChrisVs  Deaths 
Eternal  Justification. 

X  HE  mutual  stipulation  between  Christ  and  the 
lating  to  the  redemption  of  sinners  by  him,  previous 
:  on  Christ's  part  under  the  character  of  Mediator^ 
illy  been  called  by  divines  the  Covenant  of  re- 

■ 

khol.  That  there  was  such  a  covenant,  either  tacit  or 
e  may  assuredly  conclude,  considering  the  importance 
rk  undertaken  by  Christ,  and  the  expensive  rate  at 
as  to  be  accomplished  :  and  the  scriptures  afterwards 
deed,  relating  to  th^.  particulars  of  this  covenant,  will 

atrfoL  i.  p.  flil— m.  Note.         1     b  Le  BtANC*«  theses,  p.  1^1—158. 
Mr.  QuoL  xiti.  p.  '/7»— 2/1.         ) 

Mi  tmo  ichemes  the  rupralapsariun  divested  of  MMne  needleis  sppend- 
re  it  ft  tronhnei s  that  does  oot  properly  belong  to  itf  appears  to  claim 
voce  ;  as  better  calculated  to  haruonize  with  undoubted  facts,  to 
%B  nercy  and  equitable  ^[overnmcnt,  and  saititfactorily  to  kccount  for 
t  of  the  diTine  dispensations,  the  introductiou  of  moral  evil  into  our 
rMir^rancc  ffDu  it  by  a  Mediator.    W* 
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consequently  prove  the  existence  of  it  in  the  general :  as  indee 
all  those  prophecies ^  which  relate  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  tb 
Messiah  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  benefits  and  rewards  wer 
to  be  conferred  upon  him  and  his  people  on  the  other,  may  pio 
perly  be  considered  as  intimations  of  such  a  covenant,  supposing 
(what  has  been  already  proved)  the  existence  of  Christ  as  i 
distinct  person  from  the  Father,  in  the  philosophical  sense  rftbi 
word,  and  his  interposition  in  the  suggestion  and  pronaolgatioi 
of  those  prophecies,  1  Pet.  i.  11.  compare  John  xvii.  1 — ^5, 24 
vi.  37.  Tit.  i.  2.  2  Tim.  i.  9.  Rev.  xiii.  8.  PsaL  Ixxxix.  19,  &c 

§  3.  Prop.  To  enquire  into  the  tenor  of  the  Covenant  q 
redemption. 

§  4.  -55?/.  and  Dent.  1 .  By  this  covenant,  Christ  nndertod 
to  become  incarnate,  to  dwell  a  certain  time  upon  earth,  subjec 
not  only  to  the  law  of  the  human  nature,  but  likewise  to  that  H 
the  Jewish  dispensation;  directing  the  whole  df  his  condoe 
while  he  should  continue  here,  in  such  a  manner  as  most  ef 
fcctually  to  promote  the  honour  of  his  Father  and  the  salvatioi 
of  his  people :  that  at  length  he  would  voluntarily  deliver  bhii< 
self  to  sufl^rings  and  death,  and  remain  for  a  time  in  the  grave 
and  also,  that  after  his  resurrection  and  ascension  into  heaven 
he  would  employ  his  renewed  life  and  extensive  authority  ii 
the  mediatorial  kingdom  to  the  same  great  purposes,  which  em 
gaged  him  to  become  incarnate.  See  Psal.  xl,  6 — 9.  Heb.  m 
5—10.  Isa.  Ixi.  1 — 3.  Luke  iv.  18,  &c.  Isa.  1.  5,  6  ■. 

$  5.  2.  God  the  Father  on  the  other  hand  stipulated,  tlia 
he  would  by  his  miraculous  power  produce  Christ^s  human  bod 
in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  that  he  would  strengthen  him  bj  tM 
gifts  and  graces  of  his  Holy  Spirit  for  the  extraordinary  wO'i 
before  him,  that  he  would  raise  him  from  the  dead,  and  set  fafiL 
at  his  right-hand,  giving  him  a  universal  command  over  t^T 
whole  created  world,  as  the  judge  of  which  he  should  at  len^g 
appear;  in  the  mean  time,  that  be  would  send  forth  the  -3 
/fluences  of  his  Spirit  to  confirm  his  doctrine,  so  that  hereby?p 
should  be  established  even  among  the  Gentile  nations ;  and  tin  s 
besides  all  the  advantages  which  others  might  receive,  they  f^r- 
were  predestinated  to  life,  and  were  in  a  peculiar  manner  gi^i^ 
to  him,  should  in  fact  be  regenerated  by  divine  grace,  ^mn 
strengthened  even  to  the  end,  and  after  death  should  be  m^» 
completely  happy  in  their  whole  persons  in  his  heavenly  ki  "^^l 
dom  for  ever.    See,  (besides  the  scriptures  quoted  Led.  L  ^< 

a  Pinof  OB  HdK  I.  &  Molt  fi  9       JflMiiiot^Jo«iibAali(^voLii.{i.WI. 
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§  2.)  Isa.  vii.  14.  xi.  2,  &c.  lii.  13, 15.  liii.  10—12.  Iv.  4,  5.  xlix. 
1 — 12.  compared  with  Luke  ii.  32.  2  Cor.  vi.  2.  and  Jtev.  vii. 
16, 17.  PsaL  ii.  7—9.  ex.  1.  Micah.  v.  4.  ZM*cxxii.  29.  /oA» 
V.  22—29*. 

§  6.  Cbr.  As  we  before  observed,  Lect.  185.  §  2.  that  the 
reality  of  this  covenant  wonld  follow  from  the  distinct  personal 
existence  of  Christ,  and  his  interposition  in  the  propliecies,  so 
on  the  other  hand,  from  those  scriptures  here  enumerated,  which 
more  directly  prove  that  covenant,  we  may  draw  another  argu- 
ment for  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  as  a  distinct  philosophical 
person  from  the  Father,  dbtinct  from  and  independent  upon 
those  arguments  urged  Lect.  155.  §  1,  &c\ 

§7.  Schol.  1.  This  may  seem  a  proper  place  to  enquire  in- 
to the  extent  of  redemption,  or  that  celebrated  question, /<3r 
whom  Christ  died;  but  all  that  is  important  on  that  head  has 
been  said  under  the  preceding  propositions,  Lect.  175.  §  6,  &c. 
Led.  179.  §  1,  &c.  Lect.  184.  ^  4,  &c.  If  those  relating  to  pre- 
destination  and  special  grace  be  allowed,  as  also  those  concern- 
ing the  divine  prescience  and  decrees  in  geneiral,  then  it  evi- 
dently follows,  there  was  a  sense,  in  which  Christ  might  be  said 
to  die  for  all^  as  all  men  partake  of  some  benefit  by  his  death, 
and  such  prevision  is  made  for  their  salvation,  as  lays  the  blame 
of  their  ruin,  if  they  miscarry,  entirely  upon  themselves :  but  it 
was  in  a  very  peculiar  and  much  nobler  sense,  that  he  died  for 
the  elect f  intending  evidently  to  secure  for  them,  and  only  for 
them  the  everlasting  blessings  of  his  gospel :  and  it  seems,  that 
the  scripture  uses  such  a  latitude  and  variety  in  the  sense  of  th« 
phrase ;  otherwise  it  will  he  very  difficult  to  make  one  part  of  it 
agree  with  another:  compare  on  the  one  hand,  the  texts  quot- 
ed, Prop.  136.  Cor.  3.  and  on  the  other,  John  x.  15,  16,  26. 
xvii.  2,  9, 16. 

§  8.  2.  It  is  objected,  that  if  Christ  did  in  any  sense  die  for 
allj  then  forasmuch  as  all  are  not  saved,  the  purposes  of  Christ's 
death  are  in  many,  and  probably  in  most  instances,  frustrated. 

§  9.  AnS'  Were  we  to  say,  that  the  only  end  of  Christ's 
death  was,  that  all  men  might  actually  obtain  eternal  life,  the 
objection  might  be  just :  but  it  may  be  said,  the  purposes  of 
Christ'^  death  are  various,  and  the  ultimate  end  of  it  was,  to 
glorify  God  in  the  actual  salvation  of  all  believers,  and  the  giv- 


•  Berry-Street  Lect.  vol.  i.  p.  233—241. 
WiTsn.  (Econ.  Feed.  L  ii.  c  ii.  iii. 
Rymer  of  Rev.  I^el.  part- i.  c  iii.  p. 37— 52. 
FUTfiL^b  FouoL  of  Life,  Serm.  iii. 


Harris^  Observ.  p.  184—186. 
BuRjrETonRcJtMnpt.  p.  11—15. 
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ing  othcrf  such  advantages,  as  should  silence  them,  and  justif} 
God  in  their  condemnation  and  punisbment,  for  wilfully  reject- 
ing his  mercy.  It  plainly  appears,  in  fact,  that  this  matter  can 
be  carried  no  further,  for  the  hypothesis  of  the  actual  salvation 
of  all  at  last,  is  so  contrary  to  scripture,  as  to  be  entirely  insupi 
portable,  as  we  shall  shew  in  the  progress  of  this  work  :  (Vid. 
Lect.  171.  §  3.)  and  indeed,  the  granting  this  great  absurdity 
would  not  thoroughly  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty  here  men- 
tioned^ for  the  coming  of  Christ  into  our  world  is  represented 
as  in  prosecution  of  a  design  to  prevent  the  condemnation  oi 
men,  not  to  rescue  and  to  recover  them  from  the  final  sentence 
of  the  judgment  day,  1  Thess.  i.  lO.Johniil  16 — 18.  v.  24. 

§  10.  3.  It  is  urged,  that  instead  of  magnifying  it  rathei 
asperses  the  divine  goodness,  to  say,  that  he  appointed  Christ  U 
bring  those  into  a  salvable  state  whom  he  certainly  knew  weak 
never  be  saved ;  since  this  instead  of  being  any  favour  to  them 
lays  a  foundation  for  tormenting  reflections  at  last.  It  ia  an 
swered,  that  on  these  principles  it  is  unkindness  in  God  t 
bestow  any  advantages  of  genius  or  circumstances,  which  hi 
knew  men  would  through  their  own  wilful  folly  abuse  to  tbd 
detriment :  but  God  is  to  be  considered  as  dealing  with  raUona 
creatures  in  a  way  suitable  to  their  rational  nature;  and  if  the; 
will  turn  the  gifts  of  his  providence  or  grace  to  their  own  die 
advantage,  they  only  are  responsible  for  it ;  nor  will  they  6xm 
either  their  refuge  or  comfort  in  an  ungrateful  denial  of  tfc 
reality  or  importance  of  the  mercies  they  abuses 

§11.  4.  There  is  perhaps  a  reference  to  this  covenant 
redemption  in  Heb.  vii.  22.  and  Christ  is  commonly  said  to  b^r 
been  the  surety  of  the  elect,  as  he  undertook  for  them  that  tlk« 
should  through  the  influences  of  divine  grace,  be  in  fact  brou^ 
to  faith  and  salvation :  compare  2  Cor.  i.  20.  from  hence  sos 
have  inferred,  that  they  were  2icxx\2\\y  justified  from  eicmC^ 
and  consequently  are  in  a  justified  state,  even  whilet  they  a 
going  on  in  a  course  of  unrcpented  sin :  but  this  seems  nm 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture ;  and  it  is  C3< 
tain,  that  on  the  same  principles  on  which  they  itaay  be  saici 
l>e  justified,  they  may  also  be  said  to  he  glorified  frbm  etemi' 
If  tfie  expression  be  intended  to  signify  no  more,  than  that  C5 
purposed  to  justify  them,  it  is  not  denied  ;  but  it  is  a  most  R 
proper  way  of  speaking,  and  the  arguments  drawn  from  th^x 

ft  Ltme-Screet  Lett  toL  Up.  995,*^  400,  403,     I        Baxt. End  of  Contrw.  cxi.xu.  { & 
41^454-408:  r      ^    1       ,  I       Wllill.(£oDo.  Feed.  LU.C.  ill 
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in  favour  of  any  kind  of  licentiotisness  are  utterly  incon- 
clusire**. 

§  12.  5.  Some  have  thought  that  the  whole  haman  race 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jdaniy  immediately 
on  bis  first  transgressioDy  if  God  had  not  purposed  by  Christ  to 
Imng  them  into  such  a  state,  as  should  make  necessary  provision 

for  their  deliverance  from  those  evils^  to  which  they  were  sub* 

jected  by  his  sin,  Rom.  v.  12—21. 


LECT.  CLXXXVL 
Of  the  Intercession  of  Christ. 

§  1.  Prop.  X  O  lay  down  the  scripture  doctrine  relating  to  the 
intercession  of  Christ. 

§  2.  Sol.  and  Dem.  l .  Christ  Is  expressly  said  in  many 
places  of  scripture  to  intercede,  i.  e.  to  plead  with  God  in  favour 
€f  his  people,  Rofn.  viii.  34.  Ileb.  vii.  25.  1  John  ii.  1. 

§  3.  2.  The  appearance  of  the  high-priest  among  the  Jews 
in  the  presence  of  God,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  when  he  pre- 
>eoted  before  him  the  blood  of  the  sin-oflTering,  is  at  large  re- 
ferred to  by  St.  Pauly  as  illustrating  the  intercession  of  Christy 
Hei.ili.  11—14,22—26.  X.  19—21. 

§  4.  3.  The  appearance  of  Christ  in  bis  Father^s  presence^ 
in  that  body  wherein  he  suffered  on  the  cross,  though  with  such 
^heratioDs  as  are  suited  to  the  heavenly  state,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  a  virtual  intercession,  as  the  appearance  of  the  high-priest 
Oo  the  day  of  atonement,  referred  to  above,  seems  to  hove  been ; 
Ibr  we  6nd  no  form  of  words  prescribed  on  this  occasion,  as 
there  are  upon  some  others,  where  they  might  seem  less  neces- 
8ary«  consfdering  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  would  be  over- 
awed  in  circumstances  of  such  unparalleled  solemnity :  Vid. 
Xrp.  xvL  pass. 

^  5.  4.  Nevertheless,  it  does  not  seem  proper  to  take  upon 
'tis  positively  to  assert,  that  our  Lord  does  never  verbally  inter- 
eede  for  bis  people ;  that  being  a  point  which  scripture  does 
not  appear  to  have  absolutely  determined  either  way. 

•  WiLLUMi^  Goip.  TAUhfCi. 

*  Hecent  difiaet,  who  htre  gone  to  the  height  of  wipislsimiiiB  CahriniMBy 
0<«Mr.BftijfBaiidDr.OiLL.    Jim 
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$  6.  5.  However  it  be  that  our  Lord  expresses  his  fixed 
and  determined  desire  and  demand  in  favour  of  his  people,  we 
0iay  assure  ourselves,  that  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  that  dignity  and  authority  to  which  he  is  now  ad- 
vanced ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  always  successful  for  the 
vindication  and  preservation  of  his  people,  and  the  acceptance 
of  their  services  ;  (compare  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  Bom.  viii.  33,  34* 
Bev*  viii.  3,  4.)  with  reference  to  which,  he  is  described  as  an 
advocate  or  patron  of  his  own  people  continually  residing  in  the 
court  of  heaven'. 

§  7.  Car.  1.  It  must  be  the  duty  of  Christians,  to  maintain 
frequent  regards  to  the  intercession  of  Chrbt  in  their  addresses 
to  God,  and  to  comfort  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  such 
a  guardian  and  advocate,  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  to  whicb 
they  ^re  here  exposed  ^. 

§  8.  2.  The  consideration  of  Christ's  intercession  is  an  en' 
gageqaent  to  serious  humility,  f^iith,  and  fervor  in  prayer,  pecir 
liar  to  the  christian  dispensation^  • 

§  9.  SchoL  1.  If  there  be  any  thing  verbalin  theintercessioi] 
of  Christ,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  actuaOj 
speaking  to  God  at  all  times  without  intermission,  which  woulc 
be  inconsistent  with  other  things  which  the  scripture  tells  as 
relating  to  that  state  of  majesty  and  authority  in  which  b 
appears.  There  is  a  sufficient  foundation  for  saying,  a3  th 
apostle  does,  that  he  makes  continual  intercession  Jinr  us,  i 
perhaps  at  some  stated  seasons  of  peculiar  solemnity,  soipe  ei 
press  declaration  be  made  of  his  habitual  desire,  that  ia 
people  may  receive  the  benefits  purchased  by  his  death,  bm 
of  his  readiness  to  appear  under  the  character  of  their  Mediate 
and  Advocate,  in  any  particular  instances,  as  occasion  m^ 
require ;  or  even  if  his  appearance  in  the  body  in  which  he  sm 
fered  be  intended  as  such  a  virtual  declaration,  though  worn 
should  never  be  used.  Compare  Luke  ii.  37.  J  Thess,  i.  2^ 
iif  13,  V.  17.  Exod.  xxix.  39, 42.  2  Sam.  ix.  7.  Job  i.  5. 

§  10.  2.  It  may  be  questioned,  what  end  the  intercessioi^ 
Christ  can  answer.    It  cannot  be  intended  to  remind  the  dir  • 
being  of  any  thing  which  he  %vould  otherwise  forget,  nor 
persuade  him  to  any  thing  which  he  is  not  disposed  to  do  ;  B: 
it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  majesty  ancl  holiness  of  the  Fatb^ 


«  Il0PKiNs*s  Scnn.  xv.  p.  525,526. 
Chrut  the  MediaL  p.  73, 74. 
SCOTT'S  Chriiiian  Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  757—765. 
OWKNoa  Uie  Spirit,  p.  445. 
DeAD.  X  Scim.  No.  iii.  p.  64-61.  £d.  2. 


Beny-rtrect  Lect  No.  xviii 
Harris's  Observ.  Dts*.  i.  p.  49   6^ 
b  Lardn-  Serm.  vol.  it  No.  k, 
c  Law  of  Christuo  Perfect  p.  257, 351. 
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and  the  wisdom  and  grace  of  the  Son,  not  to  say*  that  it  may 
bare  other  unknown  uses  with  respect  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
inmible  world  :  it  is  certainly  a  great  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment to  believers  under  their  many  infirmities ;  and  indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  beauty  of  the  gospel  schema 
in  general  y  without  observing  how  it  is  accommodated  to  th» 
natare  and  circumstances  of  fallen  imperfect  creatures  '• 


LECT.  CLXXXVII. 

Ohjeclion  to  the  Mediatorial  Scheme  considered— 0/  Chrisfs^ 
Priestly  Office,  Xc. 

§  I.  Schol.  3.  AT  has  been  urged  as  an  objection  against  the 
christian  scheme  in  general,  that  it  appoints  our  worshipping 
God  through  a  Mediator;  which  (say  some)  derogates  from 
the  divine  goodness,  leads  us  into  a  neglect  of  God,  is  a  sort 
of  indecency,  when  we  consider  that  we  are  always  in  fait 
priesence,  and  may  lay  a  foundation  for  many  superstitions,  as 
it  is  said  in  fact  to  have  done  in  the  Raman  church.  To  this 
't  is  replied, 

§2.  (1.)  That  the  goodness  of  God  is  most  eminently 
displayed  in  that  constitution,  by  which  his  guilty  creatures 
iHay  be  most  effectually  emboldened  in  their  addresses  to  him, 
^nd  yet  at  the  same  time  reminded  in  every  approach  of  their 
Own  sinfulness  and  unworthiness,  and  of  the  displeasure  of  God 
which  is  i:onsequent  upon  it ;  which  ends  seem  to  be  excellently 
Answered,  by  appointing  his  Son  to  be  the  mediator  of  out 
^proaches. 

§  3.  (2.)  The  christian  scheme  directs  us  not  to  terminate 
Our  regards  in  the  Mediator,  but  to  address  our  petitions  to 
Ood  through  him,  and  every  where  represents  it  as  bis  office 
to  bring  us  to  God. 

§  4.  (3.)  It  is  so  far  from  being  an  indecency  to  approach 
»  sovereign  by  the  person  he  appoints  to  introduce  us  to  him, 
t^hat  if  such  an  appointment  be  made,  (for  which  in  some  cases 
^here  may  be  an  apparent  reason)  it  would  be  a  great  indecency 
to  come  directly  and  immediately  to  him. 

^  5.  (4.)   The  propensity  of   mankind   to  make  use  of 
mediators  of  their  own  chusing  and  inventing,  which  appeared 

•  Berry-aircet  Lect  toL  i.  p.  991«-Wff. 
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among  the  Heathens,  and  still  appears  in  the  church  of  Sen 
plainly  shews  how  well  the  notion  of  a  mediator  is  suited  to  t 
common  apprehension  of  mankind  ;  and  it  seems  that  no  wis 
provision  could  be  made,  to  prevent  their  multiplying  su 
mediators,  than  appointing  one  such  illustrious  person  as  t 
scripture  exhibits  under  this  character,  who  consequently  wot 
be  wronged  by  such  a  supposed  multiplication '. 

§  6.  4.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  in  all  the  christian  doctri 
relating  both  to  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ,  tl 
vre  are  to  consider  him  as  a  person  graciously  appointed  by  C 
to  this  purpose  ;  which,  if  it  be  duly  attended  to,  will  previ 
the  'apprehension,  as  if  God  were  the  less  gracious,  or  < 
obligations  to  the  Father  at  all  diminished,  by  those  we  ] 
under  to  the  Son,  1  Cor.  i.  30.  2  Cor.  v.  18.  £ph.  i.  3—6, 
11, 12/  1  Pet.  i.  2—5.  Ileb.  v.  4,  5^ 

§  7.  5.  The  priestly  office  of  Christ  has  generally  be 
explained,  as  executed  in  his  offering  himself  as  a  8acri6ce 
God  for  us,  and  interceding  with  God  upon  this  sacrific 
but  Mr.  Peirck,  and  most  of  the  SocinianSj  suppose  it  only 
consist  in  the  latter :  and  Mr.  Peirce  argues  from  Hebm  viiii 
that  the  execution  of  it  begun  upon  Christ's  entering  into  hi 
Ten  :  but  the  text  in  question  only  proves  that  Christ,  beii^ 
the  tribe  of  Judahy  could  not,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law, 
a  priest  to  minister  in  the  Jewish  temple,  which  none  can  re 
sonably  maintain  that  he  was  :  compare  Heb,  vii.  14.  Nevi 
theless,  as  the  apostle  often  assures  us  that  he  is  a  priest  of 
higher  order,  all  that  he  has  done  and  suffered  to  make  atoo 
ment  for  the  sins  of  men,  may,  according  to  the  most  comoM 
acceptation  of  the  word,  be  called  a  series  of  sacerdotal  action 
as  it  is  certain  there  were  many  acts  of  atonement  perforoM 
by  Mosaic  priests,  besides  that  which  passed  on  the  great  ds) 
of  atonement,  and  sacrifices  were  sometimes  offered  with  a« 
ceptance  by  those  who  were  not  regularly  priests.  Compai 
Judges  vi.  25,  26.  xiii.  16.  1  Kings  xviii.  33,  38  ^ 

§  8.  €,.  Some  have  thought  the  comparative  smallness  ai 
meanness  of  this  earth  of  ours,  as  it  appears  upon  the  just* 
principles  of  astronomy,  to  be  something  inconsistent  with  t 
system  of  doctrines  laid  down  in  several  preceding  propositioi 
in  which  so  great  and  glorious  a  person  is  represented  as  dy^ 


t  TiKDAL^  Christiaaity  u  old.  kc  p. 73— 75. 
Lelamd  against  TlNO.  voL  ii.  c.  xv.   p.  5'i9~ 

53H.  * 

Blount^  Oracles  of  Reawn,  p.  89. 
Bltler**  Anal,  pan  ii.  c.  v.  p.  '2S^  2S^.         ^ 
TiLLors.  Serm.  vol.  i.  No.  xlvi.  u.  46^-472,  • 
ik>(;RN*»  Scrm.  vul.  li.  p.  18U. 


b  DODDRIDOB  on  Education,  p.  16. 

Bourn,  ubi  supra,  p.  175—180. 
c  Peircb  on  Hcb.  v.  5, 6.  viii.  4.  Nole  I 
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and  saffering  so  much  to  promote  our  happiness.     But  it  may 
be  answered, 

§  9.  (1.)  That  we  know  not  what  influence  the  history  of 
our  redemption  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  salvation 
byhb  continued  care  may  liave  throughout  all  eternity  upon 
the  rest  of  God's  rational  creation,  to  whom  it  may  be  made 
loown.  Compare  £pA.  iii.  10.  \Fet.'i.\2.  The  monuments 
of  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  and  compassion  to  sinners^ 
will  no  doubt  for  ever  remain,  and  perhaps  the  happiness  of 
all  the  redeemed  from  among  men  may  bear  a  very  small  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  sum  of  happiness  arising  to  other  beings, 
from  the  knowledge  and  remembrance  of  it :  compare  Rev.  v. 
Jl-14. 

§  10.  (2.)  That  if  we  consider,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
endeavour  to  shew,  that  the  appearance  of  God's  own  Son  in 
the  flesh  is  a  glorious  victory,  which  he  has  obtained  over  the 
prince  of  darkness ;  the  meanness  of  those  creatures,  who  are 
made  finally  triumphant  through  Christ,  as  the  great  captain 
of  salvation,  may  render  the  power  and  grace  of  God  in  him 
iDore  illustrious  than  it  could  have  been,  had  the  creatures  so 
redeemed  and  delivered  been  originally  of  a  nobler  order,  and 
£xed  in  a  more  considerable  state  and  abode. 

5  11.  (3.)  That  if,  (as  may  hereafter  be  shewn)  the 
tKgelic  order  of  beings  are  by  this  means  confirmed  in  a  state 
<^ indefectible  happiness,  and  incorporated  with  the  glorified 
«ints  in  one  holy  and  triumphant  society,  (Eph.  i.  10.  iii.  15. 
Heb.  xii.  22 — 24.)  it  is  an  important  circumstance  added  to 
both  the  former  to  obviate  the  objection,  and  seems  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  same  principles,  which  determined  God  to 
chose  that  the  Redeemer  should  appear  in  the  form  of  a  poor 
and  destitute  infant,  and  that  of  a  mean  man,  rather  than  of 
wmt  mighty  prince,  while  here  upon  earth  ■. 

••«!»%  Reflectioat  on  Learning,  p.  97, 98.        I        TAVroR'ji  Key  to  Rom.  f  131—133.  p.  j2, 53. 
Wliir.  Tljcwy,  introd.  p.  58. 5y.  |        Clabjl*  at  IJgylfli  I*cct  p.  27 1.  ' 
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PART  IX. 


A  SURVEY  OP  THE  CHIEF  DUTIES  WHICH  THE  GOSPEL  RBOITIEBS ; 
AKD  MORE  PARTICULARLY  OF  ITS  POSITtVB  HTSTtTUTIOHS ^ 
IN  WHICH  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  SABBATH^  THK 
SACRAMENTS,  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  CHUBCB  AB&. 
PARTICULARLY  CONSIDERED. 


LECT.   CLXXXVm. 
0/  the  Covenant  of  Grace — Me  Abrahamie  Covenant. 

§  1 .  Def.  JL  HE  covenant  which  is  made  between  God  and 
those  who  believe  the  gospel,  whereby  they  declare  their  suh- 
jection  to  him,  and  he  declares  his  acceptance  of  them  and 
favour  to  them,  is  commonly  called  by  divines  the  covenabt 

OF  GRACE. 

§  2.  Def.  Any  covenant  whereby  God  requires  forfed 
obedience  from  his  creatures,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  do 
express  provision  for  the  pardon  of  oflences  to  be  committed 
against  the  precepts  of  it,  on  the  repentance  of  such  supposed 
oiTenders,  but  pronounces  a  sentence  of  death  upon  them^  may 
be  called  a  covenant  of  works,  whatever  the  particoltf 
duties  required  by  it  may  be. 

§  3.  Cor.  1.  The  covenant  made  with^dom,  as  described 
above.  Led.  165.  §  1,  &c.  was  a  covenant  of  Works. 

§  4.  Cor.  2.  What  was  peculiar  to  the  covenant  made  with 
Israel  at  mount  Sinaij  seems  to  have  been,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  a  covenant  of  xvorks ;  for  though  it  made  some  provi« 
sion  for  purification  from  ceremonial  pollutions,  and  for  the 
pardon  of  the  offender,  i.  e.  for  his  restoration  to  the  privilqies 
of  the  Jewish  republic,  upon  his  offering  the  appointed  sacri* 
fices  for  sins  of  ignorance  and  inadvertency ;  yet  it  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  on  all  that  presumptuously  offended,  appoint- 
ing no  sacrifice  at  all  for  such,  but  declaring  the  curse  of  God 
to  be  upon  all  that  continued  not  in  all  things  which  veie 
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written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them,  Numb.  xv.  80^  31. 
Dcui.  xxvii.  26.  Gal.  iii.  10—12.  Som.  x.  5  ". 

§  5.  Prop.  To  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  covenant 
tfiraeoy  or  the  mutual  stipulations  of  it. 

§  6-  8ol.XDem.  1.  God  promises  to  believers  the  full  par- 
don of  all  their  past  sins,  how  great  and  aggravated  soever  they 
may  have  been ;  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  whereby  they  may 
be  enabled  to  resist  temptations,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  life, 
and  to  persevere  in  their  christian  course  to  the  end  of  it.  He 
also  oigages  to  dispose  all  the  afiairs  of  life  for  them  in  the 
noit  gracious  manner,  and  at  death  to  receive  their  departed 
sprits  to  a  state  of  happiness,  till  at  last  their  bodies  be  raised, 
and  their  whole  persons  made  completely  and  eternally  blessed, 
&i.  viii.  10 — 12.  Jer.  xxxii.  38—40.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 — 27.- 
Jboi.  viii.  28.  Pial.  Ixxiii.  24.  Bev.  xiv.  13.  Tit.  i.  2.  John 
yi40.  ^ 

§  7.  2.  They  on  the  other  hand  engage,   that,   by  the 
assistance  of  his  grace,  they  will  make  it  their  care  and  cndea- 
^r  to  render  sincere  and  universal  obedience  to  all  the  dis- 
coreries  and  intimations  of  the  will  of  God,  with  regard  to  their 
datjr  to  God,  to  the  Redeemer,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  or  to 
tkoielves,  not  making  a  reserve  in  favour  of  any  sin  whatso- 
eier;  and  they  engrage  to  make  this  their  main  care  even  to 
the  end  of  their  lives  ;  and  that  they  will  openly  maintain  their 
ckristiaD  prcrfeasion,   whatever   circumstances   of   danger  or 
dificQity  may  arise,  and  how  expensive  soever  such  a  series  of 
Udifiil  services  may  prove ;  on  the  whole,  depending  for  their 
ttceptance  with  God,  not  upon  the  merit  of  their  own  com- 
plete obedience,  but  on  the  riches  of  his  free  grace  manifested 
iQind  by  Christ,  Bom.  vi.  13.  xii.  1.  Heb.  xii.  9.  Tit.  ii.  11 — 
li  MaU.  X.  32,  09.  xvi.  24—26.  Luke  xvii.  9, 10.  Gal.  v.  4, 5. 
The  demonstration  of  most  of  these  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  preceding  propositions,  or  will  be  more  particularly 
eihibited  in  those  that  follow ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture 
<loei  10  plainly  run  this  way,  as  to  render  it  less  necessary  to 
Attempt  a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  passages,  which  may  be 
Wght  to  illustrate  what  has  been  asserted. 

§  8.  Cor.  They  misrepresent  the  nature  of  this  covenant, 
^ho  consider  it  merely  under  the  notion  of  an  absolute  promise 
^  God's  part,  which  indeed  can,  properly  speaking,  be  uq 

•  Jw>T<iett  Lett.  toI.  i.  iemt  »iii.  p.  ?7i— ?76.  I         Em i  YN's  Tracts,  toL  i,  p.  177. 
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covenant  at  all ;  (compare  Lect.  60.  §  2.)  and  who  represent 
all  that  we  have  to  do,  as  consistio^  id  casting  ourselves 
upon  that  promise,  and  passively  leaving  ourselves  to  God, 
to  do  v.'hat  he  pleases  with  us,  in  siibser>'iency  to  hb  owa 
gracious  purpose  concerning  us.     Compare  * 

§9.  SchoL  1.  There  have  l)cen  various  dispensations  rf 
this  covenant  to  the  people  of  God  in  diilerent  ages  of  the 
church.  Obscure  intimations  wQre  given  to  the  patriarchs, 
and  to  Israel  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  as  was  shewn  aborc; 
and  it  seems  to  liave  been  gradually  openi-d,  till  at  length  it 
was  fully  revealed  to  the  apostles,  after  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  was  probably  the  zc^rd  of  wisdom  in 
their  mouths.  Vid.  LecL  141.  §  3.  Perhaps  the  gridail 
openings  of  it  are  no  where  belter  represented  than  in  ** 

§  JO.  2.  It  has  been  debatid,  whether  the  covenant  made 
with  Abrahamy  of  which  circumcision  was  the  appointed  token, 
were  that  covenant  of  grace,  or  merely  a  temporal  covenant, 
relating  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  other  secular  blessings  to 
be  conferred  upon  his  seed.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to  con- 
clude^ that  it  comprehended  spiritual  blessings. 

§  11.  (l.)  Because  otherwise  there  would  not  have  been 
a  proper  foundation  for  God's  calling  himself  their  God^  which 
must  import  being  their  friend  with  regard  to  their  highest 
and  most  important  interests.  Matt.  xxii.  32.  Heb.  xi,  16. 

§  12.  (2.)  The  apostle  seems  expressly  to  have  decided 
this  (jue?rtion,  both  when  he  calls  circnmeision  a  seal  cj  i^ 
righteousness  of  faith  ^  Rom,  iv.  II.  (i.  e,  the  token  of  /H^(^' 
ham^s  being  accepted  with  God  as  righteous,  upon  his  believ- 
ing ;)  and  also,  when  he  declares  that  believers  are  the  childrtf^ 
of  Abraham,  as  heirs  of  the  blessings  promised  to  him,  Z?^- 
iv.  11 — 17.  Gal.  iii.  6—9,  14 — 17,  29.  compare  Gen.  xvii.*-' 
i2/i  which  contains  t!ie  greatest  and  most  excellent  promise* 
any  where  raadt?  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  consequently 
must  include  spiritual  blessings,  if  such  blessings  are  any  where 
included,  as  we  have  sh;wn  they  are*=. 

§  13.  3.  We  readily  allow,  that  there  were  temporal  pr^ 
niiscsmadc  to  Abraham,  of  the  multiplication  of  his  seed,  of^^ 
inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  deliverance  of  h'^ 
descendants  from  tb(»  Fsgyptian  bondage ;  and  some  of  thos© 
promises  were  undoubtedly  scaled  to  them  by  circumcision,  ^^ 

«  EoiTccK  >"  Hie  rovrnnt.  I        Taylor'*  Scheme  of  T)ir.  c.  ii.  Hi.  io  ^* 
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ondition  that  they  submitted  to  the  particular  statute  law  given 
y  God  to  the  Jewish  nation  :  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
ose  that  circumcision,  considering  the  view  in  which  it  was  ori- 
VMaMy  instituted,  did  likewise  import,  that  the  infants  circum- 
ised  should  be  considered,  not  as  under  a  covenant  of  works, 
>ut  that,  on  their  believing,  as  their  father  Abraham  did,  they 
bould  also  be  entitled  to  those  spiritual  blessings  which  he  by 
uth  received ;  as  the  seeming  rigour  of  the  Sinai  covenant 
Mght  be  intended  to  awaken  their  minds,  to  search  for  those 
Btirnations  of  gospel  grace  which  were  given ;  (though  with 
och  degrees, of  obscurity  as  suited  the  gradual  openings  of  tlie 
^nd  scheme)  and  to  endear  to  them  any  such  discoveries, 
irben  they  were  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  juKtifica- 
jon  and  life,  in  that  way  of  humble  faith,  in  which  Abraham 
tbeir  father  found  it:  and  in  tliis  view  they  arc  likewise  a  lesson 
to  all  Christians:  Rom.  iv.  and  Gal,  lii.  24,  25.  Rom.  v.  20,  21. 
and  the  -awful  solemnity  with  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  pro- 
mnlgaced  from  mount  Sinaij  might  not  a  little  subserve  this 
great  purpose,  Ileb.  xii.  18 — 29*. 


LECT.  CLXXXIX. 
Of  Christian  Duties. 

\\.  Prop.   A  O  enquire  into  the  principal  heads  of  christian 
^^,as  they  are  laid  down  in  scripture. 

§  2.  Lem.  We  do  not  intend  a  large  enumeration  of  scrip. 
*>res  on  each  head,  by  which  it  might  easily  be  shewn,  that  all 
^bemost  considerable  particulars  mentioned  above  in  our  ethical 
l^tureSf  as  branches  of  the  law  of  nature^  are  recommended  in 
^  Old  and  New  Testament:  we  shall  here  content  ourselreji 
^ith a  general  survey ;  only  hinting,  that  it  miglit  not  bean  un- 
profitable employment  to  add  such  texts  of  scripture  in  their 
pfoper  places  to  this  lecture,  to  which  purpose  the  collection  in 
Dr.GASTREL  and  Dr.  Wright  may  be  very  serviceable. 

^  3.  Sol.  and  Dem.  1.  With  regard  to  God,  we  are  evident- 
ly inquired  to  love  him  above  all,  to  consecrate  ourselves  en- 
l^i^ly  to  his  service,  to  submit  in  all  things  to  his  will,  and  to 
^tate  his  universal  holiness,  which  must  necessarily  imply  ail 

a  Watts^  IIuu.  oa  Dit.  DitpcM.  c.  yi.  p.  4(K>Si. 
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those  branches  of  divine  virtue,  aientioned  Prop.  1.  Matt.  xxii. 
37.  Rom.  VI.  11.  xii.  l.  HeL  xii.  9 — 1 1.  MatU  v.  48.  Eph.  v.  1. 

§  4.  2.  With  regard  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  we  are  re- 
quired not  only  to  receive  him  by  such  a  faith  as  has  been  before 
described,  but  to  maintain  such  habitual  regards  to  hinif  as  our 
instructor,  atonement,  intercessor,  governor,  guardian,  strength^ 
example  and  forerunner,  as  are  correspondent  to  those  relations 
in  which  he  is  represented  as  standing  to  us  in  the-jBcriptnres 
urged  under  preceding  propositions,  to  which  may  be  addetf 
John  X.  27.  Phil.  iii.  3.  Gal.  ii.  20.  1  Pet.  L  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.  1  Car. 
xvi.  22.  Eph.  vi.  ult. 

§  5.  3.  As  to  the  Holy  Spirit j  we  are  required  to  pray  for 
it,  to  endeavour  at  all  times  to  behave  ourselves  in  such  a  man- 
tier  as  that  we  may.  not  offend  it,  and  forfeit  his  influences,  but 
on  the  contrary,  may  engage  a  fuller  communication  of  tfaem, 
Luke  xi.  13.  1  Thess.  v.  19.  Eph.  iv.  30.  v.  18.  GaU  v.  25. 

§  6.  4.  Towar'ds  each-other ^  we  are  required  not  only  c^re-* 
fully  to  maintain  a  harmless  and  inoffensive  conduct,  but  to 
take  all  opportunities  of  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
our  fellow-creatures ;  and  as  a  foundation  of  all  friendly  offices 
towards  them,  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  to 
others  as  we  would,  they  should  do  to  us,  and  this  universally  to 
all  our  fellow-creatures,  not  excepting  even  the  worst  of  our 
enemies,  Phil.  ii.  4.  Gal.  vi.  2,  10.  Matt,  xxii.  39.  vii.  12.  v. 
43—48.  Rom.  xiii.  8 — 10.  Col.  iii.  12 — 14.  Eph.  v.  2.  Rom. 
xii.  ult. 

§  7.  5.  With  regard  to  ourselves^  we  are  required  to  mortify 
our  corporeal  appetites,  and  so  to  regulate  our  passions,  that  we 
may  not  be  transported  into  any  degree  of  intemperance,  un- 
chastity,  rash  anojer,  excessive  grief,  or  any  other  disorder  of 
tnind  ;  but  may  keep  ourselves  in  such  a  posture,  as  to  be  al- 
\irays  fit  for  the  service  of  God  in  the  duties  of  our  respective 
stations  and  callings,  in  which  we  are  to  employ  ourselves  there- 
fore with  diligence  and  vigour,  always  maintaining  an  humble 
opinion  of  our  own  abilities  and  improvements,  arrogating  no- 
thing to  ourselves  of  merit  before  God,  nor  seeking  among  men 
our  own  applause  and  honour,  dominions,  or  possessions,  bat 
willingly  giving  place  to  others,  and  in  honour  esteeming  them 
better  than  ourselves:  and,  as  such  great  prospects  are  opened 
upon  us  in  another  life,  we  are  cautioned  against  being  ex- 
c^ively  attached  to  the  things  of  the  present  world,  and  urged 
to  set  our  affections  on  those  of  a  better,  Eph.  v.  18.  CoL  iii.  5, 
"(5.  Rom.  xiii.  11—14.  Matt.  v.  27—30.  Luke  xii.  35.  Rom.  xii. 
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11.  Matt,  xviii.  3»  4«  Phil.  ii.  3,  &c.  John  xiii.  14.  Luke  xtU, 
JO.  ifa/.  vi.  19,  20.  C!9/.iii.  1, 2\ 

§  8.  Car.  Such  an  evident  agreement  between  the  moral 
jKirt  of  Christianity,  and  the  law  of  nature,  as  deduced  in  the 
^preceding  partsof  this  work,  is  a  great  confirmation  of  the  divine 
4uiginal  of  the  gospel,  especially  when  compared  with  its  exter- 
sial  evidence  ;  and  makes  it  apparent,  that  neither  good  men 
xior  angels  would  have  published  such  a- system  of  morality,  in 
connection  with  a  fraud,  most  contrary  to  many  of  its  funda- 
omental  branches  ^. 

^9.  Schol.  1.  As  Image-worship  was  expressly  forbidden 
&o  the  JewSf  in  numberless  passages  of  their  law  and  prophets, 
^K>  it  was  charged  as  an  immorality  upon  the  Gentiles^  Jcr.  x* 
S,  3,  &c.  Acts  xvii.  29.  Rom.  \.  21 — 25.  1  John  v.  21  ^. 

§  10.  2.  Many  have  inferred  from  Matt.  v.  33,  34.  and 
James  v.  12.  that  oaths  2lxq  in  all  cases  forbidden  to  Christians  : 
but  it  is  evident  this  prohibition  can  only  refer  to  swearing  in 
summon  conversation. 

§  11.  (1).  Because  otherwise  Christ  must  have  charged  all 
9 rearing  as  an  immorality  in  its  own  nature,  for  he  says, 
^BK)hdisoever  is  more  than  this  comesof  evil :  now  as  swearing  was 

in  some  cases  expressly  required  by  the  Mosaic  law,  Vid.  Lev. 

^^.1.  Numb.  XXX.  2.  Exod.  xxii.  11.  we  cannot  imagine  that 

Christ  would  have  condemned  it  universally  in  such  terms  as 

t^hese. 

§  12.  (2.)  Because  Christ  answered  when  interrogated 
^pon  oath,  Matt,  xxvi.  63,  64.  Mark  xiv.  61. 

§  13.  (3.)  Because  St.  Paul,  who  must,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
*^cted  in  the  will  of  Christ,  does  in  several  of  his  writings 
'^ake  use  of  expressions  equivalent  to  an  oath,  at  least  much 
^^ote  than  yea  and  way,  Rom.  i.  9.  1  Cor.  xv.  31.  2  Cor.  i.  18, 
^3.  Gal.  i.  20.  Phil.  i.  8.  1  Thess.  ii.  5. 

§  14.  (4.)  Because  the  lawfulness  of  oatlis  on  great  and 
^iDportant  occasions  seems  to  be  granted,  Heb.  vi.  13 — 17.  com- 
pare Rev.  X.  5, 6.  Veut.  xxxii.  40. 

§  15.  (5.)  There  are  other  passages  in  Christ's  sermon  on 
^^e mountain,  which  in  order  to  make  a  rational  and  consistent 
•€Qse  must  be  interpreted  in  as  great  a  latitude,  as  we  here  sup- 

*  **«icirrt  CTcat  Cooeern  and  fubfequent  !        Gaston's  Script  Accouat,  c.  14»  fcc 

c  ^-rti^tettom.  I     b  DODD.  x.Senn.  p.  211,  'il2,220,22l.Oa 

^'^S'lUi*!  CtvHdia  livKitulef,  c  Ti— ur.  |     c  Moyll's  Posth.  Worlu,  vol.  li.  p.  IVl. 
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pose  in  that  passage,  on  whicli  the  argument  against  swearing; 
is  built,  Matt.  v.  3y — 42.  compare  1  Tim.  v.  8*. 

§  16.  3.  It  is  debated  whether  those  sorts  of  falshoods, 
vhich  are  called  officious  lies^  i.  e.  such  as  seem  in  their  immedi- 
ale  consequence  to  tend  to  the  advantage  rather  than  the  detri- 
ment of  mankind,  be  forbidden  in  scripture.  To  prove  them 
unlawful,  the  following  places  are  urged,  Col.  iii.  9.  Eph» 
iv.  25.  liev,  xxi.  8.  Jiojii.  iii.  78.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  urged, 
that  some  instances  of  such  falshood  are  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture with  approbation  rather  than  blame,  Exod.  i.  19,  20.  Josh. 
ii.  5.  compared  with  Ileb.  xi.  31.  Judges  \v.  18,  &c.  compared 
with  V.  24 — 26.  2  Kings  vi.  19.  But  it  may  be  answered,  that 
where  there  does  evidently  appear  to  have  been  a  falsbood  in  the 
preceding  cases,  which  pc^rhaps  in  the  last  there  was  not,  it  is 
by  no  means  plain  that  the  falshood  was  approved  by  God, 
though  the  faith  \\\i\\  which  it  was  mixed,  and  which  was  the 
Jeading  principle  in  the  main  series  of  action  referred  to,  be 
applauded.  That  in  some  instances,  persons  are  allowed  not 
to  liave  been  bound  by  their  oaths,  is  readily  confessed,  1. 1. 
where  the  things  which  they  swarc  to  do  were  in  themselves 
unlawful,  or  when  the  oath  was  taken  by  those  who  were  not 
regularly  in  this  respect  suijurisy  or  where  the  oath  was  mad^ 
on  a  false  supposition,  occasioned  by  the  fraud  of  those  w 
expected  to  receive  advantage  from  it,  1  Sam.  xxv.  22,  23 
Aum.  XXX.  4,  5.  Josh.  ix.  7,  14,  15  ''. 


LECT.  CLXXXIX. 
0/ Divorce y  Polj/gamj/y  and  Incest — Obedience  to  Magistrates^ 


§  1  Schol.  4.  JUlVORCF,  except  in  cases  of  adultery,  ap 

pears  to  be  so  expressly  forbidden  by  Christ,  Mat.  v.  32.  xix  ^* 
3 — 9.  compare  l  Cor.  vii.  10,  11.  that  it  is  strange  it  shoulc^:^*' 
evct  have  been  disputed  among  Christians.  To  say,  as  somn 
have  done,  that  iro^mcx,  docs  in  the  general  signify  any  grea 
crimCy  is  very  arbitrary  ;  for  though  it  is  frequently  put  fo 
idolatry  in  scripture,  it  is  then  plainly  used  in  a  vietaphorica 
sense;^  in  which  it  is  represented  as  a  breach  of  something  analo 
gous  to  a  marriage  covenant  between  God  and  Israel :  com 

»  Grot,  de  Jure,  1.  5i.  c  xiii.  f  31.  |  b  Grot.  He  Jure,  1.  ii.  c  xiii.J  V. 

'1  n.r.oi!*.  Serm.  vol.i.  No.  xxii.  }\  21?— 215.  l         IVnRKT.  vol.  i".  Loc.  xi.i^usnt.  tx.|*—  If 

Blissc'k  Dei.  of  Uuak.  p.  LW—'2\'2.  (  Htn  CKF.  Hist.  vtil.  ii.  p.  'iV2—^i{6. 

Dui/i>.  k  uui.  L^yva.  vuL  t.  e  J^.  uoi.  b»  i,  k.  |         Lela>D  d^aiMl  TiudaL  ToL  L  p.  Uj^—^iaO. 
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fW  Exek.  xvi.  8,  15,  &c.  Nevertheless  many  divirtes  of 
great  note  baTe  maintained,  that  in  case  of  obstinate  dcstirtioH 
ioone  of  the  parties,  the  other  is  thereby  set  at  liberty^  sint^ 
tbe  Tery  primary  end  of  the  marriage  covenant  is  defbitted  ; 
and  have  tboaght  the  case  to  bie  expressly  determined  by  St. 
faulf  1  Ctpr.  Tii.  10—15.  But  it  is  to  be  tieiheiiibertidi  that 
tliis  determination  cati  only  be  applied,  wheh  it  id  not  irtUie' 
power  of  the  party  injured  to  procure  the  return  of  the  other 
by  any  legal  process.  It  may  be  alledged,  it  is  so  diiHcult  td 
reconcile  this  interpretation  with  the  decision  of  our  Lord^  and 
with  whit  Pffti/|says,  vrr.  11.  that  perhaps  it  may  be  nlore 
adfisable  to  understand  the  liberty  spoken  of,  as  relating  to  a 
liberty  of  continuing  to  lire  apart,  without  eagerly  soliciting 
aTetom  to  the  party,  by  whom  the  Christian  had  been  on  a  re- 
ligioas  account  thus  injuriously  dismissed^  But  it  may  be  replied^ 
tiuver.  II.  above,  determines  on  tlie  case  of  the  believing  wife 
liafing  'OolUHiarily  withdrawn,  atid  not  on  that  of  her  being  di* 
^sn^hy  her  husband.  Ifthe party  that  had  comYntV/^ii  the  injury 
nvried  another^  as  that  was  adultery  on  Christ's  decision,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  but  in  that  case  the  irgured  party  was  lit 
liberty  to  marry  again '. 

$  9. 5.  It  has  been  debated,  how  far  polygamy  was  aUowed 

•iotiie  Old  Testamerit,  or  whether  it  Were  not  rather  condemn- 

^:  Mai.  K.  14 — 16*  has  been  urged  in  that  view,  and  som^ 

Ii>te  apprebetided  this  to  be  the  sense  of  Lev.  xviii.  18.    But 

>tiiuiy  be  answered,  that  the  precept  of  marrying  the  brother^s 

^ow^  which  was  not  limited  to  the  case  of  the  succeeding 

^rocho^s  being  a  single  man,  miight  require  polygamy  in  sdme 

^sses,  and  that  the  prdviding  for  it  so  expressly  in  others, 

Jkui.  xxi.  15.  Exod.  xxi.  10.  plainly  shews  the  law  b  not  to 

^  interpreted  in  this  sense :  and  indeed  ohe  can  hardly  imagine^ 

^W  had  polygamy  been  regarded  as  adultery  in  the  sight  of 

^od,  he  would  have  favoured  the  patriarchs  who  lived  in  it 

^itb  such  intimate  converse  and  friendship  ;  not  to  insist  on  the 

^rgiMBent  from  2  Sam.  xii.  8.  seeing  ver.  1 1.  may  seem  a  suf- 

^ent  reply.    The  decision  of  Christ,  Mat.  xix.   4 — 6.  and 

^littt  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  2«  does  indeed  plainly  shew  that 

^  was  not  to  be  practised  by  Christians,  and  Matt.  xix.  9« 

^specially  intimates  it  to  be  a  kind  of  adultery^  i.  ei  some 

Wcach  of  the  seventh  commandment.     Compare  Matt.  v.  28. 

Me?ertheless,  it  is  no  where  expressly  declared,  that  if  a  person, 

I  MiiT.ofoin»ce,Ln.cxffi.xtui.p.43— 47.    I        OALBAcros  Caracctolui'lUfc.c.  <xi.nir. 
■fcitof  Dlvoree,«)piid  Milt  p, !«,  16B.  j        CAtf m  in  Loc 

^OL.  V.         '  Mm 
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who  before  married  several  wives,  were  converted  to  christiaDit 
he  must  be  obliged  to  put  away  all  but  the  first  ;  it  seems  th 
the  Holy  Spirit  judged  it  sufficient  to  discountenance  polygam 
by  such  intimations  as  these  above-mentioned,  and  alsoby  dechf 
ing  those  who  practise  it,  incapable  of  the  ministerial  oiBce 
which  was  certainly  a  proper  brand  of  infamy  set  upon  it 
i  Tim.  iii;  2.  Vid.  Led.  72.  pras.  ^  15.  note  *. 

§  3.  6.  That  tnc^j/ was  condemned  under  the  old  law  as» 
immorality  of  the  heathens.  Lev.  xviii.  24 — 27.  and  is  also  i 
one  instance  spoken  of  by  the  apostle  with  great  abhorrence 
1  Cor,  V.  1 ,  13.  is  evident ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room  t 
debate,  how  far  those  degrees  of  affinity  and  consanguinity 
within  which  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Jews  to  contract  manriagi 
are  to  be  a  rule  for  vs.  The  chief  question  is  about  the  Ian 
fnlness  of  marrying  a  brother's  wife^  which  the  express  precep 
for  doing  it  in  some  cases  proves  not  to  be  a  natural  immoralitj 
though  it  were  forbidden  in  others  :  yet  from  Lev.  xviii.  18« 
may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  marrying  two  sifta 
successively^  were  by  the  Mosaic  law  forbidden  ;  though  wher 
the  civil  law  of  a  country  forbids  such  marriages,  it  is  certainl, 
much  better  to  avoid  contracting  them  ^. 

§  4.  7.  It  is  most  evident,  that  scripture  requires  obedienc 
to  governors,  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 6.  Tit.  iii.  1.  1  Pet.  ii.  13, 14,  IT 
but  it  has  been  the  subject  of  great  dispute  how  far  these  pre 
cepts  extend.  All  grant  that  they  cannot  oblige  us  to  do  anj 
thing  in  obedience  to  the  magistrate,  which  is  contrary  to  tb 
divine  law:  compare  ^(:/^  iv.  19.  but  many  have  maintained 
unlimited  passive  obedience j  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistana 
in  subjects  upon  any  consideration  whatsoever.  The  contra 
versy  is  too  large  to  be  fully  examined  here,  but  the  followi|i{ 
general  remarks  may  be  of  use,  when  enquiring  into  it. 

§  5.  (1.)  That  it  is  initself  very  unlikely,  that  so  benevolen 
a  scheme  as  that  of  the  gospel  should  be  so  calculated,  as  necea 
sarily  to  destroy  the  civil  rights  of  mankind,  and  to  enslave  frc^ 
nations,  depriving  the  subject  of  those  privileges  which  expres 
contract  had  given  them,  in  those  countries,  where  either 
monarchy  or  aristocracy  was  limited  by  law  ;  so  that  it  ma; 
reasonably  be  expected,  that  very  strong  proofs  be  brought  c 
this,  before  a  thing  so  improbable  can  be  admitted  ^. 

»  OwEN'k  TheoL  1.  f .  e.  x.  |         Baxt.  Works,  vol.  I  v.  p.  128. 
BowER*t  HisL  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  381, 38f .  Reflect  on  Polyj.  p.  7—1  %  29.  &  Di&  b.  t" 

Note.  b  Grot,  de  Jure,  I.Ii.  c  v.  i  13, 14. 

W«rrBY  on  Mark  x.  1  UJiote  c  |        Blount's  Oracles  of  Keas.  p.  135—151. 

*  There  can  be  no  ^oubt  that  civl\  rights,  liberties  mid  privileges  arp  ftm 
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§  6.  (2.)  That  there  are  many  general  prohibitions  in  scrip- 
ture, which  common  sense  requires  us  to  explain  with  some 
Mtalions.     Vid.  Lect.  188.  §  10,  &c. 

§  7.  (3.)  The  apostles  did  no  doubt  intend  to  teach  Chris- 
tians, that  they  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  they  disturb  a 
government  ;  and  if  any  circumstances  arise,  in  which  it  ap- 
pears probable,  that  resistance  will  occasion  more  evil  than  good 
to  the  public,  then  the  texts  quoted  above  enforce  the  obligation 
which  Christians  are  under,  by  the  general  laws  of  the  gospel, 
as  well  as  those  of  nature,  cautiously  to  forbear  it  *. 

§  8.  (4.)  The  chief  argument  on  which  the  apostle  insists, 
Bm.  xiii.  will  not  infer  unlimited  passive  obedience. 

§  9.  (5.)  Christianity  was  in  the  apostle^s  time  in  so  weak 
a  state,  that  Christians,  as  such,  might  be  under  some  obliga- 
tioQ  to  further  submission  than  in  all  cases  can  now  be  required; 
aod  it  would  have  been  a  hazardous  matter,  and  perhaps  liable 
to  great  abuses  and  scandal,  if  the  apostles  had  entered  nicely 
into  various  circumstances,  and  stated  the  case  when  resistance 
is,  and  when  it  is  not  lawful  ;  which,  under  so  unrighteous  and 
tyrannical  a  government  as  the  Romany  might  easily  have  been 
interpreted  as  sedition  :  it  was  therefore  prudent  to  rest  in  such 
general  advices  and  cautions  to  obedience,  as  to  be  sure,  do  com- 
monly though  not  universally  oblige. 

§  10.  (6.)  Nevertheless,  if  it  should  on  the  whole  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  subjects  arc  in  all  cases  bound  to  submit  to 
tbt  supreme  power,  which  is  not  by  any  means  proved  from 

'to^/,  and  therefore  ought  to  he  secured  by  all  fair  and  lawful  means.  But  the 
i  U,  Whether  it  becomes  the  christian  character  to  secure  these  things  any 
t  than  other  desirahle  enjoyments  by  d^stntctive  violence  f  Christians  are  to  be 
kfol  to  Providence  for  hies&ings,  and  so  are  they  for  mfferin^i  too  as  of  that  num- 
^»  wbeo  endured  in  the  way  of  righteousness.  It  is  hut  a  fair  question,  Would  the 
^Siristians  have  done  right,  supposing  it  had  been  in  their  power  to  dethrone  Nero  in 
l>VMr  of  another  more  promising  emperor,  while  the  probable  sacrifice  of  lives  in 
^  itchievementy  including  both  sides,  were  less  than  the  number  of  innocent  Cbris- 
tittu  irho  should  be  sufTcrers  by  Nero  ?  But  before  the  decision  is  made,  let  Rom» 
ui*  l-^.  be  read  and  well  considered,     W. 

^  To  make  the  public  ffoofjl  to  consist  in  civil  rights,  freedom  from  slavery,  and 
P'i'iJeges  promised  by  express  contract ;  anl  then  to  make  the  firobable  advance- 
■Nat  of  such  pablic  good  to  be  the  rule  of  conduct  at  all  eventtf  may  pass  for  good 
^'^ctrine  with  aecular  politicians,  but  surelf  spiritual  christians  have  not  so  learned 
^rist  II  indeed  any  kind  of  considetable  improvement  could  he  effected  without 
"^flictiog  any  real  injury ,  as  voluntarily  to  deprive  men  of  life  is,  it  if  plain  that  no  law 
^ther  of  nature  or  of  chriitianity  prohibits  it.  Even  coercive  measures  in  the  way  of 
^scipHnary  corrections,  and  the  prevention  of  social  mischief,  are  not  only  innocent^  ] 
*^  to  be  connandad,  and  encouraf  ed  by  suitable  rewards.    W. 
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the  texts  above  quoted,  yet  it  would  not  fpUow  from  tbencc 
that  whete  the  supreme  legislative  power  is,  ^samoogus,  divid 
ed  among  many  persons,  all  the  other  branches  of  it,  and  all  tb 
people  subject  to  it,  must  therefore  universally  submit  to  him 
in  w  hom  the  supreme  executive  power  is  lodged  \  i.  c.  tbattlN 
King  is  to  be  obeyed,  without  and  against  the  consent  of  iiii 
Parliaments.  Vid.  Lect.  79.  pras.  §  1 4.  note  ■. 


LECT.  CXCI. 
Of  the  Lawfulness  of  War-- Magistracy— Persecution. 

§  I .  Schol.  8.  Jl;  EW  christians  have  questioned  the  lawfulnea 
of  war,  but  the  Quakers  deny  it,  and  urge  Matt.  v.  38—41 
Rom.  xii.  17 — 21 /and  Matt.  xxvi.  52.  For  an  answer  to  th 
first  of  these  texts,  see  Lect.  188.  §  10,  &c.  As  to  the  second 
it  is  granted  thdX  revenge  is  there  forbidden,  but  if  any  circuQi 
stances  shall  arise,  in  which  we  are  persuaded,  that  by  resistiDi 
evil  and  endeavouring' to  punish  the  aggressor,  the  public  goo 
will  be  promoted,  resistance  may  be  made,  and  punishmen 
executed,  without  any  degree  of  malice  against  the  offenders^ 
And  as  to  Matt.  xxvi.  52.  our  Lord  cannot  be  understood,  f.d 
"  they  that  have  recourse  to  the  sword,  shall  perish  by  tli 
righteous  ju^ment  of  God^^^  since  war  had  been  so  often  undei 
taken,  and  prosecuted  in  its  greatest  rigor,  by  an  express  di 
vine  command  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  must  therefore  b 
considered,  only  as  a  determination  on  this  particular  case,  t 
which  our  Lord  seems  to  have  applied  a  proverbial  expressio 
among  the  Jews^  .that  those  who  are  readiest  to  meddle  wU 
weapons  of  war  are  often  the  first  that  fall  by  them,  and  prav 
the  occasion  of  their  own  destruction. — On  the  other  hand,  th 
following  scriptures  are  often  refcrrred  to,  as  countenancing^ 


a  AiTERBiRY  Concio  ad  Clerum. 
HoADi.EY^  Lett,  to  Atterb. 

oa  Govemment,  p.  192—194. 

Bi.ACKW.  Senn.  No.  it. 
HoAOLiYt  Tracti^  No.  tu 


Blackw.  Ana. 

liOAOI.KY'SReplj. 

GRorr.  de  Jare,  L  i.  c  V9.  i  T.  N^h.  8«->5.  •  IS 

SACHEVS.  TriaL 

Trill  <tf  the  Seven  Bifbopa. 


*  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  judge,  even  one  appointed  topronouDce  tl)6  dMi 
ful  sentence  dictated  by  a  black  inquisitorial  court  on  the  inaocent,  ihoukl  Im 
''  any  degree  of  mMke^  against  the  injured  victim ;  it  is  efiected  accoidiof  ta  a  « 
tain  legal  process,  and  private  revenge  is  out  of  the  question.  But  ought  be  ta 
thus  employed,  because  tbe  higher  powers  appoint  him,  or  because  tbe  ''  ppl 
good  requires  it  ?  Tbe  previous  question  witb  him  should  be,  ai>e  tbey  r^ 
making  such  appouitment?  and  is  ikai  public  good  which  requires  thia  ^  mt  Qi 
sifttnt  with  the  laws  of  Christ  ?    W. 
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not  ?m4icatiQg  arms,  Luke  iii.  14.  Matt.  viii.  10.  Act$  x.   I, 
iic.   But  it  U  an  argument  of  much  greater  importance,  that  the 
doctrine  we  have  here  been  opposing  would  make  every  despe- 
rate viilain  irresistible,  and  oonsequently  would  give  up  aii  the 
property  and  lives  in  a  city  or  province  to  one  such  person  ; 
ind  this,  even  though  the  person  denying  resistance  or  war 
should  allow  of  magistracy  ;  for  the  degree  of  the  magistrate 
against  such  a  one  could  not  regularly  take  place,  till  he  hat 
been  brought  to  a  trial,  which,  on  this  hypothesis,  he  could  not 
be,  or  till  he  proceeded  for  want  of  such  appearance  to  au 
outlawry,  and  then  it  could  not  be  executed,  without  such  a 
forcible  attack  upon  that    person    as  this  principle  opposes. 
The  common  law  therefore  of  benevolence  to  society  requires 
an  assault  on  such  a  person,   which  does  not  imply  any  such 
loalevolcnce  to  him,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  christian  temper 
ia  its  greatest  heights  *  *. 

a GtOT. de  Jafe,L  i. c.  17— l*0.crtU.|i.  |        BsswM  Dd  oTQMk.  p.  213-^24. 

*  Thif  represeoUtioii  gires  but  a  very  coofined  mnd  partial  view  of  the  snbject 
ndektte.  It  leavei  no  alternative  between  deathful  force  and  the  most  infantile  or 
i^Mic  helplesfne^s^  But  is  it  a  ftur  inference  from  the  doctrine  of  the  unlawfulneis 
^  nr,  that  it  "-iiW^  make  every  desperate  villain  irresistible,  and  consequently 
*nitf  give  np  aD  the  property  and  lives  in  a  city  or  province  to  one  such  person  ?** 
^'otlnog  less  j  thougfayiie  were  a  Ooliah  in  arms,  or  a  Polypheme  for  human  victima, 
^  mittt  htirefoodf  he  also  must  have  sleep  ;  and,  though  a  sword,  a  pike,  or  a  bullet^ 
^i|ht  save  time»  trouble  and  money,  yet  were  there  a  thousand  guineaa  reward  (or 
^^fciif  him  a  hnng  prisoner,  depend  upon  it,  we  should  soon  behold  many  a  coura^ 
f^am  champion  equipped  with  helmet,  shield  and  habergeon ;  and  soon  should  we 
^^  him  safely  lodged  in  a  prison.  An  argument  so  improbable  deserves  not  a  more 
ireply. 


He  wIm»  WQold disallow  of  Mug/Wftfrir,  must  be  strangely  inattentive  to  the  wants 
wmn  aatarea  the  necessity  of  subordination,  and  the  real  welfare  of  mankind* 
B  wea  aa  the  whole  tenor  of  revealed  religion.  But  cannot  "  the  decree  of  the  aia- 
Mnta  ifiaiMt  c  dupermie  oilUim  regularly  take  place,  before  he  has  been  brought 
.^  triiri,  fcc*  coMiatently  with  the  principle  of  the  unlawfuIneHs  of  war  ?  Why  not  ^ 
'^^  aal  a  magistrate  oa  the  pacific  system,  which  all  Christians  expect  will  one  day 
^^k»  place  of  the  msrtialone,  deeree'thut  every  desperate  villain,  as  well  as  every  dis- 
^^*j|y  pcraoa,  ihoald  be  apprehended  ?  May  he  not  decree,  that  those  whose  im* 
^^•diale  ottce  it  would  be,  shoaM  have  ample  rewards  in  securing  them  without  injury 
^^  their  persons,  Ivtmu  if  they  killed  them  in  the  attempt  ?  Lives  might  occa- 
^^eaiKy  be  kMC,  bat  aimaf*  by  an  unlawful  hand)  and  all  rewardable  courage  would 
^«  ia  MfMf  of  flieii^  Ihpet,  not  destroying  them.  After  all,  the  number  of  human  vic- 
^^^■>  if  die  aeerifleen  of  sacb  victims  were  branded  as  illegal  and  duhmourahU,  and 
^>iihyiinjiofall  talfith  mttraai^  would  not  in  all  probability  be  one  in  a  hundred 
^'' these  whe  fiB  OB  the  cofient  lyitem. 

Bat  the  most  fomudahle  ol^tion  to  that  system  which  opposes  the  necessity  of 

^^»  t  systnn  which  consistent  christians  expect  will  he  put  in  practice  at  some  dis^ 

V^t  period,  and  which  therefore  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  ought  to  begin  with 

"^Tidosls,  is  the  diftcoltj  of  keeping  free  firom  the  insults  of  external  foci.     In  the 

pteteat  state  of  society  peciflc  men  form  but  a  small  portion  of  any  state ;  much  le^ts 
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§  2.  It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  many  of  the  Primiin 
Christians  scrupled  the  lawfulness  of  war,  but  they  were  m 

tiave  they  tlic  formation  and  direction  of  public  arrangements.  Tbey,  thereibi 
have  given  no  provocation,  their  advice  is  neither  sought  nor  valued ;  they  may  tlier 
fore  consistputly  say,  Let  those  who  war  upon  the  principle  of  utility,  abide  by  t 
consequences  ;  and  let  those  who  act  on  the  pacific  principle  from  conscience,  pr 
pare  for  the  result  with  undaunted  fortitude^  yet  with  butnble  dependance  on  A 
mighty  Providence  and  All-sufficient  Grace.  But  when  in  any  future  period  i 
principle  in  question  is  adopted  by  a  majority,  and  the  rulers  of  a  state  ;  war  will 
shunned  as  worse  than  a  pestilential  contagion,  the  attention  will  be  turned  to  a  r^ 
sion  of  existing  laws,  moral  and  religious  education  will  share  largely  in  the  nati^ 
encouragement  and  bounty,  and  evangelical  virtue  will  be  set  up  as  the  natio 
good.  Wisdom,  a  soft  anRwer>  prudence,  moderation,  an  appeal  to  the  univerMi 
a  cause  of  importance,  will  generally  preserve  the  neutrality  of  any  state  witib 
further  intuits.  But  suppose  the  worst,  shall  we  suppose  the  adventures  of  Su 
Goths  and  Mahometans,  to  be  repeated  ?  The  fiiry  of  conquerors  are  evermore 
rected  more  against  the  warlike  and  wealthy,  than  the  peaceable  and  moderate,  j 
instance  or  two  will  tend  perhaps  more  effectually  to  iUustrate  this  remaik  tbaa 
volume  of  abstract  reasoning. 

Among  furious  conquerors  of  ancient,  middle,  or  modern  times,  it  woold  it 
difficult  to  select  one  more  lost  to  humanity  than  Aitila,  This  warrior*  after  bariiy 
brought  into  subjection  all  the  northern  nations,  began,  as  his  ambition  had  as 
bounds,  and  his  arms  had  been  hitherto  attended  with  wonderful  success,  to  < 


thoughts  of  reducing  not  only  the  Goths,  settled  in  Thrace,  b^  the  Romans  Umi- 

Wth 


selves,  and  making  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.  With  this  view, 
drawn  together  a  vast  army,  without  any  regard  to  an  existing  treaty  which  hit  sad* 
Rouas  had  entered  into  with  the  Emperor  Theodosiut  11.  he  passed  tlie  Danube,  la^ 
entering  Thrace,  put  all  to  the  sword,  without  distinction  of  sex,  age  or  conditioB* 
Elated  with  the  success  of  conquest,  he  sent  to  Theodosius  a  messenger  with  baogfitj 
claims,  adding,  that  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  since  he  could  no  longer  restrua  4> 
moderate  the  ardor  of  his  troops  thirsting  after  blood  and  spoil  Theodosiui  tifi^ 
chose  rather  to  try  the  chance  of  war»  butaftenvards  more  wisely  concluded  apeae^ 
with  Att'da,  According  to  Priscus,  no  Prince  ever  subdued  such  numerous  countri^ 
in  so  short  a  time.  His  authority  was  acknowledged  by  all  the  states  and  priaor 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  most  northern  boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire  Wbi^visir 
i^had  of  his  own  superiority  may  be  gathered  from  tliis  contemptuous  obsenratiQiv 
his,  «*  That  the  emperors  had  slaves  for  their  generals,  whereas  his  generals  wtfi 
upon  a  level  with  the  emperors  themselves."  He  had  a  passion  for  war ;  but  da- 
pendcd  more  upon  his  council  than  his  sword,  employing  not  only  force  and  wm* 
oaces,  but  frequenUy  craft,  and  sometimes  low  artifices,  and  even  falsbood,  to  oUaii 
his  end.  He  was  constantly  forming  new  projects,  and  vast  designs,  aspiring  at  M 
thing  less  than  the  monarchy  of  the  unirerse.  He  was  so  elated  with  his  great  pove 
and  success,  as  not  to  hearken  to  reason,  however  clear  and  «<rident.  The  pride  an 
haughtiness  of  his  mind  appeared  in  all  his  actions  and  motions,  in  his  gait,  eyes  an 
looks ;  insomuch  that  no  one  could  behold  him  without  conchiding  that  he  was  lei 
into  the  worid  to  disturb  its  repose.  His  presence,  joined  to  the  reputatioD  be  \m 
acquired,  struck  all  who  beheld  him  (though  low  in  stature,  wKh  smaO  eyes)  wR! 
such  awe  and  terror,  that  very  few  ventured  to  approach  him,  or  speak  to  \am,  W* 
are  told,  however,  that  an  ambassador  sent  to  him  by  Valentinitni  III.  appeared  qait 
unconcerned  before  a  man  who  made  the  world  to  tremble.  As  the  ambastadorha 
justice  on  his  side,  he  was  not  intimidated  by  his  wild  and  menacing  looks;  but,  in  spit 
of  the  rage  to  which  he  abandoned  himself,  answered  all  his  complaints  without  be 
Iraying  the  least  fear,  leaving  him  at  iuji  de{>arture,  caUn,  and  capable  of  i 
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'Uniform  io  their  opinions  about  it ;  and  if  tliey  had,  no  certain 
^argnment  could  have  been  drawn  from  thence.  See  what 
AdoYLE  and  King  have  written  upon  this  subject,  in  the  curious 
^^^atroversy  about  the  Thundering  Legion  *  *. 

a  MorLE*s  Potth.  Works,  toL  ii.  p.  81,  fcc 

'^tioagh  he  had  found  him  quite  outregeout  and  untractable.  Let  those  n^ho  have  to 
^o  with  ao  Aiiila,  folknv  the  example  of  this  illustrious  ambassador  of  Faienlinian, 

While  the  Romaru  carried  on  a  war  against  the  VoUci^  imder  the  gCBeraUbip  of 
C^miilMs  and  L.  Furius,  military  Tribunes,  they  made  themselves  masters  not  only 
of  the  field  of  batUe,  but  of  the  enemy's  camp.  A  uiong  the  prisonera  vrere  discovered 
Some  TtueuUftf,  who  confessed  that  they  had  aided  the  Foltci  by  order  of  the  public, 
•ad  Uie  authority  of  their  magistrates.  The  seuate,  on  this  report,  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  declare  war  against  Tuseulum,  and  charged  Camdius  with  that  expeditioo* 
The  Tuiculatu  opposed  the  Roman  arms  by  a  method  entirely  new,  that  made  it  im- 
pooible  to  commit  hostilities  against  them.  When  the  troops  entered  their  country, 
the  inhabiUmts  neither  abandoned  their  places  upon  their  march,  Morde«isted  firom 
cultivating  their  lands.  A  great  number  of  citizens,  drest  as  in  times  of  peace,  came 
out  to  meet  the  generals.  Camilluit  having  encamped  before  the  gatei^  which  were 
open,  and  desiring  to  know  whether  the  same  tranquility  prevailed  within  the  walla 
•a  he  had  found  in  the  country,  he  entered  the  city.  All  the  houses  aod  shops  were 
cpea,  and  all  the  artificers  were  intent  upon  their  trades.  The  schools  resounded 
with  the  voice  of  children  at  their  books  j  the  streets  were  full  of  people  going  back- 
Wards  aod  forwards  on  business,  without  any  sign  of  terror,  or  even  amazement,  and 
isot  the  least  trace  of  war.  Every  thiug  was  tranquil  and  pacific.  Camilius  surprized 
^SDch  a  sight,  and  overcome  by  the  enemy's  patience,  caused  the  assembly  to  be 
^aunooed  by  the  magistrates.  Tnuutans,  said  he,  you  are  the  only  people  who  ttli 
We*  have  foumdout  the  true  arms  and  forces  capable  of  securing  them  against  the  angeg 
^tke  Boatant. 

Such  probably  will  be  the  conduct  of  future  christians,  on  gospel  principles,  at 
«a  mlofdoction  to  the  glorious  Millennium — the  empire  of  universal  tranquility,  under 
^lie  spiritoal  government  of  the  true  Solomon,  the  Prince  of  Peace,     W. 

*  The  excellent  CvpaiAN  saith  expressly,  when  shewing  the  obligations  of 

Oiritttans,  "  quibus  occidere  non  licet,*'  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  kill  their 

Epist.  38.  Ed.  Fill.    The  Christians  of  his  day  are  further  described  in 

words  :  *<  Hoc  ipso  invictos  esse,  quia  mori  non  timent ;  nee  repugnare  eontra 

Its,  cum  occidere  innocentibus  nee  nocenlem  liceat ;  sed  prompt^  et  animas  et 

\  tradere.**    They  are  invincible,  because  they  dread  not  death ;  and  thef 

!  DO  warlike  resistance,  because  though  innocent  it  is  not  lawful  for  them  to  kill 

«a  af^gmaor.    Ep.  60.    TsETULLiAy,  in  his  <<  Apoloq^y  for  the  Chrittians  against 

tte  Oentilea,'*  says, ''  Christianus  etiam  damnatus  gratias  agit — Aristoteles  familia- 

wrm  foam  Hermiam  turpiter  loco  exct^dere  fecit ;  Christianus  nee  inimicwn  suum 

i^tdiL^    A  Christian  though  coodeoincd  (and  we  may  be  sure  unjustly)  gives  thaoka 

'-^AristoUe  behaved  haughtily  to  his  iiitimute  friend  H^rmias  ;  but  a  Christian  doet 

Bot  injure  even  his  enemy.  Cap.  46.     Aod  again,  '*  Male  enim  velle,  male  facere, 

iBale  dicere,  male  cogitare  dc  qwiquam,  asquo  vctamur,"  to  wish  ill,  to  do  ill,  to 

ftpeak  illy  or  even  to  think  ill  with  respect  to  any  man  we  are  justly  prohibited*— 

Cap. 36.    •'Si  inimicos  jubemur diligere,  qucm  habemus  odissc ?  Item  si  lesi  vicem 

vefone  prohibemur,  ne  de  facto  pares  simus,  quern  possumus  lacdere  ?*'  If  we  are 

^oaioaoded  to  love  our  enemies,  whom  liave  we  to  bate  ?  In  like  manner,  if  when 

><i)Wid  we  arc  prohibited  a  retaliation,  lest  we  degrade  ourselves  like  them,  whom 

can  «e  injure  ?     Once  more :  "  Cui  hello  uoo  idonci,  non  prompti  fuissemusy  etaam 

'iBpsies  copiisj  qui  tao)  libenier  trucidamur,  sf  non  apud  istam  discipUqam  magis  , 
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§  3.  9.  The  oflfice  of  magistracy  appear^  so  lib«olttlai; 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society,  (Yii 
Led.  76.  §  3.  Led.  81.  §  l.)  that  it  may  justly  be  wondeMd 
especially  considering  the  passages  quoted,  Schol.  7»  that  an; 
should  have  imagined  it  unlawful  for  a  Christian  to  bear  sad 
an  office.  The  chief  texts  urged  in  defence  of  so  absurd  a  notioi 
are  Matt.  xx.  25.  Mark  x.  42«  Luke  xxii.  25.  but  it  is  phi 
our  Lord  there  only  intends  to  discourage  the  ambitiotis  tetapt 
prevailing  among  the  apostles,  which  inclined  them  to  contem 
about  that  secular  power  which  was  not  designed  for  any  o 
them.  Were  the  interpretation  here  opposed  to  be  admitted 
it  would  follow,  either  that  there  must  be  no  magistrate  at  al 
in  christian  countries,  which  would  be  their  utter  dis^dltitioi 
and  ruin,  or  else  that  magistrates  who  are  not  Christian  mm 
be  established  among  them,  which  is  in  itself  very  absurd,  am 
directly  contrary  to  the  whole  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  I  C&f 
vi.  1,  ^c.  compare  Isa,  xlix.  23 '. 

§  4.  It  is  plain  that  the  genius  of  the  gospel  leads  so  stronglj 
to  the  exercise  of  love  and  benevolence^  that  we  caa  nevi 
believe  that  persecution  for  conscience  sake,  which  seenns  in  tb 
nature  of  things  so  irrational  and  so  mischievous,  (Led.  87.  %  I. 
should  make  a  part  of  that  scheme,  unless  it  were  Very  ex 
pressly  asserted :  but  this  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  tha 
hardly  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  an  argument  for  persecntioi 
can  be  produced  from  the  whole  New  Testament,  and  man; 
passages  of  it  are  most  directly  contrary  to  it,  Luke  ix.  6S^  M 
2  Tim.  ii.  24 — 26.  2  Cor.  x.  4.  Isa.  xlii.  3.  see  also  Matt,  xiii 
30.  and  it  is  no  contemptible  argument,  which  is  drawn  froD 
the  silence  of  the  New  Testament,  as  to  any  use  which  migti 
be  made  of  the  secular  power,  to  enforce  the  truths  of  christia 
nity ;  for  though  it  may  be  objected,  that  in  the  apostles*  tifif 
few  Christians  were  possessed  of  snch  power,  yet  it  might  hav 
been  convenient,  that  some  provision  should  be  made  agatnf 
the  time  when  that  power  might  come  into  their  hands,  mat 

a  ATTEllB.  Serm.  toL  ii.  p.  89--91.  |        limb.  Thedl  L  v.  c,  Ixiii.  (  1—18. 

occidi  liceret  quam  occidere  ?*'  What  war  arc  \re  not  prcpai-ed  for,  thougb  Wi( 
unequal  forcest  since  we  are  in  the  habit  of  cheerfully  meeting  death,  were  iln 
the  geniuh  of  our  religion  that  we  should  suffer  ourselves  to  be  killed  rather  tin 
to  kill  others. 

Origen  says  in  reply  to  CfiLSus,  Ovxdi  Xa/m/Sciyo/Aiy  17*  fOvo;  /u^XP^pm 
«}f  /bianidayopfv  iTi  iroAf^fff,  ytvo/btiyoi  ^i«  toy  Inawt  vm  ttfvns ;  We  a 
longer  take  the  sw^ord  against  any  nation,  nor  do  we  learn  the  art  of  wv,  b^ 

!  by  Jesus  the  torn  ofpuKe.    W. 
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there  would  otherwise  be  apparent  danger  of  abusing  it.  To  • 
ihkh  we  may  add,  not  only  that  Sergius  Paulus  was  a  magis- 
i|  trate  when  converted ,  but  that  the  power  of  masters  over  their 
J  sUves  was  so  absolute,  that  they  might  on  what  penalties  they 
pleased  have  obliged  them  to  profess  their  own  religion,  yet 
there  is  not  the  least  intimation,  that  christian  masters  were  to 
Cateany  such  advantages. 

§  5.  On  the  other  side,  the  arguments  drawn  from  Luke 
xif.  23.  (compare  Zr^jt^  xxir.  29.)  and  John  xxi.^15.  not  to 
'Hcotion  jtcts  X.  13.  are  so  ridiculous,  as  hardly  to  deserve  a 
particular  examination.     The  chief  argument  from  the  New 
'X'estaroent,  is  that  drawn  from  the  corporal  severities  which 
'^^cre  sometimes  exercised  by  the  apostles :  see  1  Cor,  v.  5. 
-^^cis  V.  5.  xiii.  1  ] .  1  Tim.  i.  20.  but  it  b  evident  that  punish-> 
SKimts  fniraculcusly  inflicted  on  those  that  opposed  the  gospel, 
l^ad,  in  their  own  nature,  such  a  tendency  to  convince  men'« 
'^M^derstandingSj  as  those  inflicted  by  the  magistrate  in  aa 
ordinary  way  cannot  possibly  have.     From  the  Old  Testament, 
'k>€sides  the  argument  taken  from  the  penal  laws  of  Moses j 
(  vhich  was  considered  above,  Lect.   147.  §  22.)    some  have 
^^^rged  Isa.  xlix.  23.  but  this  can  only  intimate,  that  christian 
princes  should  by  all  regular  methods  endeavour  to  promote 
^lie  gospel,  and  can  never  prove  persecution  to  be  one  of  those 
XBethods.     As  to  the  argument  from  Job  xxxi.  28.  it  may  be 
Sranted,  that  Job  intimates  by  this,  that  there  was  in  his  time 
ill  Arabia  a  law  which  punished  idolatry,  and  that  he  approved 
it;  at  least,  that  he  should  have  approved  it,  if  such  a  law  had 
Wo  enacted  :  but  it  will  not  by  any  means  follow  from  hence, 
^hat  if  there  were  such  a  law,  it  was  of  divine  authority,  or 
^,  if  he  approved  of  it,  it  was  therefore  right ;  for  it  is  plain, 
^hatjn  some  instances  Job  had  expressed  himself  in  a  very  im- 
proper manner,  and  is  not  to  be  considered  as  under  a  plenary 
'Qspiration.     As  to  Zech.  xiii.  3.  which  indeed  is  one  of  the 
strongest  texts  of  its  kind,  it  may  be  replied,  either  that  the 
I>eculiar  law  against  idolatry  in  the  land  of  Israel  shall  still 
continue  after  the  restoration  of  tbe  Jews^  God  being  still  their 
temporal  king;  or  else,    (which  I  should  rather  think)  that 
*onie  converted  JewSy  warmed  with  a  zeal  for  the  gospel,  but 
i^ot  thoroughly  instructed  in  tbe  gentleness  of  its  nature,  shall 
he  ready  with  their  own  hands  to  put  to  death  their  own  chil* 
dren,  if  they  should  oppose  it,  upon  a  mistaken  notion  that 
•D«^.  xiii.  1,  &c.  would  be  a  warrant  to  them  in  no  doing: 
but  that  these  converted  Jews  should  be  uiidcr  an  infaliiUe 
VOL.  V.  N  n 
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pn^::^:i!»  ia  aJ  dier  jzdts^erta  aai  actkns,  is  no  where  in 
tmatitd  13  aLi^Hic  yj  aajr  jigij^iu  w^ich  wcmld  not  as  weii 
pr>re  tiie  mbSmJaej  of  tfae  wUb  cbrtsdan  churcb.    Vid. 


LECT.  CXCiL 

(}fiie  Obligmtim  of  Xrx  Ttstmrni  PrtcepU—tke  Eating  of 
Bl99i — Jmimtimg  tkc  Sui — Impniim  of  Hands — PauioC 
Ohtdiemce  U  MmgMsiraUs — Smpcrcrvgatwm. 

i  1.  Prop,  X  HE  obligation  of  the  precepts  contained  in  the 
New  Testament  continues  so  long  a>  the  reasons  on  which  they 
are  founded  continue,  and  ceases  when  the  observation  of  any 
particular  precept  b  inconsistent  with  another  of  a  more  general 
Tiatore,  or  of  greater  importance  for  promoting  the  essential 
branches  of  virtue. 

§  2.  Dem,  I.  Many  precepts  are  delivered  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  must  necessarily  admit  of  some  exception,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other,  and  with  the  natural 
law  of  God,  founded  on  the  mutable  and  immutable  relation 
of  things.     Vid.  Led.  189.  §  10,  &c. 

§  3.  2.  The  law  of  Moses y  which  is  delivered  in  as  general 
and  universal  a  stile  as  the  precepts  of  Christ,  was  in  some  in- 
stances violated,  without  any  crime,  by  those  who  were  still  in 
gcoeral  under  the  obligations  of  that  law,  2  Chron.  xxx.  17 — 19. 
(which  seems  not  so  proper  an  instance  as  some  have  thought, 
see  ver.  20.)  2  Sam.  xxi.  9,  10,  14.  compared  with  Deui.  xid. 
23.  Matt.  xii.  1 — 6.  John  v.  8,  9.  Luke  xiii.  15.  IIos.  vi.  6^ 

§  4.  3.  When  two  precepts  become  inconsistent,  one  of 
them  must  necessarily  lose  its  force ;  and  it  is  plainly  6t  that 
the  more  particular  precept  should  give  way  to  the  more  gene- 
ral, and  tliat  which  is  of  less  to  tliat  which  is  of  greater  moment, 
Jiotn.  xiii.  8,  9.  Matt.  xii.  17.     Falet  propositio  *=. 

§  5.  Cor.  Precepts,  which  depend  upon  reasons  pecaliac 
to  one  age  or  people,  do  certainly  lose  their  force  in  other  ages 
and  where  other  people  only  are  concerned. 

tim  niF.N»'i  CalcuUlion,  p.  2«0.  I        F.mlyn'S  Life,  Append.  No.  7. 
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§6.  SeM.  I.  To  this  head  we  may  properly  refer  the 
csting  of  bloody  which  was  forbidden  to  Noah,  and  to  his  de- 
iceodants.  Gen.  ix.  4.    (to  which   some  have   added  ver.  5. 
without  reason,  compare  Exod.  xxi.  2S.  and  Ezek.  iii.  18.)  and 
\ij  Moses  to  the  Israelites^  Lev,  xvii.  14.  which  prohibition  in 
both  instances  seems  to  have  had  a  view  to  the  use  of  sacrifices 
in  divine  worship,  and  to  have  been  intended  as  a  mark  of 
respect  to  the  altar,  at  which  the  blood  of  every  victim  was 
presented  before  God,  as  a  solemn  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
the  Lord  of  life,  ibid,  ver,  10 — 12.     The  eating  of  fat  was  also 
forbidden  in  several  of  the  same  words,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples; compare  Lev.  iii.  17.  vii.  22 — 27.     Blood  was  also  for- 
bidden to  Christians  in  the  apostles*  days,  Acts  xv.  29.  not 
merely  as  Lord  Barrington,  and  after  him  Dr.  Benson  have 
supposed,  to  those  who  before  their  conversion  had  been  piv^ 
9eb/tes  of  the  gate y  {a  distinction f  by  the  way,  on  which  these 
authors  lay  a  very  disproportionate  stress)  but  to  all  Christians 
whatsoever  ;  because  the  Jews  had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  it, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  hold  civil  or  reli- 
gious communion  with  those  who  used  it.  Acts  xv.  20,  21* 
so  that  it  seems  even  in  those  days,  (at  least  by  any  thing  we 
can  learn  from  any  apostolic  dei:ree)  had  there  been  any  chris- 
tian nation,  among  whom  there  were  no  Jews,  since  the  institu- 
tion of  sacrifices  ceased,  the  use  of  blood  Would  have  been  an 
uuiifierent  thing:  compare  Rom.  xiv.  14.  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  Matt. 
^^'  10,  11.  and  should  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  be  now 
l^ept  out  of  the  christian  church  by  that  alone,  it  would  still  be 
the  duty  of  those  Christians  among  whom  they  dwelt  to  forbear 
the  use  of  it,  on  the  principles  stated  by  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  viii. 
per  tot.  Ham.  xiv.  15 — 22.     Many  have  indeed  thought,  that 
there  was  a  moral  evil  in  eating  blood,  supposing  that  it  tends 
^  make  men  savage,  and  pleading  from  its  being  joined  with 
fi^nUcationf  which  is  certainly  en  immorality.    But  not  to  say, 
^hat  ropifia  is  by  many  supposed  to  signify,  marrying  within 
TOose  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  affinity  which  were  prohibited 
^y  the  Mosaic  law  ;  it  is  plain  there  are  some  things  in  their 
o^n  nature  indifferent,  from  which  Christians  in  the  Jerusalem 
decree  were  required  to  abstain.     As  for  things  strangled^  they 
•eem  to  stand  much  on  the  same  foot  with  things  that  died  of 
^ncmselveSf  from  which  the  blood  could  not  be  taken,  while  it 
could  properly  be  called  the  li/e^  yet  the  Mosaic  law  expressly 
allowed  strangers  to  eat  of  these,  Deut.  xiv.  21.  which  surely 
It  would  not  have  done,  if  there  had  been  any  natural  immorality 
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in  it.  But  it  is  yet  more  important  to  observe,  that  this  ver 
decree  in  question  joins  things  sacrificed  to  idoh^  in  the  list  c 
what  it  prohibits,  together  with  fornication,  though  the  aposd 
expressly  allows  these,  when  they  might  be  used  without  giTin 
offence,  I  Cor.  viii.  i — 9.  The  argument,  from  the  tendenc 
which  blood  has  to  make  men  savage,  may  be  allowed  as  coo 
cluding**against  eating  raw  flesh ;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  b 
referred  to  in  the  apostle's  precept  under  consideration,  tboog 
some  think  it  is  in  the  precept  to  Noah.  To  say,  that  thi 
abstinence  from  blood  is  a  little  instance  of  mortification,  wbic 
God  enjoins  to  all  Christians,  in  order  to  shew  his  suprem 
power  over  all  their  enjoyments,  as  he  forbad  one  tree  to  jtdat 
in  paradise,  is  merely  an  arbitrary  assertion  ;  since  there  is  nc 
the  least  hint  in  scripture  of  its  being  forbidden  for  any  sue 
reason,  but  other  reasons  are  assigned,  which  are  of  much  lei 
general  concern  and  obligation. 

§  7.  Spencer  says,  blood  was  forbidden  in  reference  t 
some  heathen  superstitions,  in  which,  as  he  largely  proves,  it  wi 
often  not  only  offered,  but  tasted  by  Idolaters;  and  that  tb 
prohibition  ceases  now,  there  being  no  further  danger  of  them 
but  it  seems  the  apostles  themselves  did  not  think  of  this  reasoi 
or  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it,  as  on  the  probability  of  offeodiDj 
the  yeatf.  Mis  xv.  19 — 21  *. 

§  8.  2.  The  anointing  the  sick,  commanded  James  v.  14 
15.  was  in  the  apostles' days  a  symbol  of  miraculotis  healing 
Alark  vi.  \  3.  and  therefore  the  reason  of  the  precept  ceasing,  i 
obligation  must  cease  with  it^. 

§  9.  3.  The  imposition  of  hands  in  ordination  seems  also! 
depend  upon  the  same  foundation.  It  is  certain  that  it  wasi 
the  apostles*  time  the  means  of  conveying  some  extraordinai 
gift,  y^c/j  viii.  18.  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  but  as  those  gifts  are  noi 
ceased,  the  chief  reason  for  observing  this  rite  ceases  with  then 
Nevertheless,  as  it  has  been  an  ancient  rite  of  blessing,  whes 
no  extraordinary  gifts  were  conferred,  {Matt.  xix.  15.  Ge' 
xlviii.  14. J  and  seems  a  natural  way  of  designing  or  pointin 
out  the  person  prayed  for,  it  may  innocenti}'  be  retained  as  - 
thing  indifferent,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  imposed,  or  repr 
sented  as  of  so  important  and  essential  a  nature,  that  the  validi  - 
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mod  usefulness  of  man^s  future  ministry  should  be  supposed  to 

depend  upon  it  in  any  degree^. 

§10.  4.  Some  who*  have  apprehended  the  precept,  Rom. 
xiii.  1—4.  did  require  unlimited  passive  obedience  to  mafi;is* 
tiatesy  have  thought  it  was  not  intended  for  a  rule  to  Christians 
in  all  ages,  but  was  peculiar  to  the  primitive  times,  when  the 
Christians  were  few  and  weak,  and  idolatrous  princes  would 
gladly  snatch  at  any  opportunity  or  excuse  for  inflicting  punish- 
ments on  the  whole  body  of  them,  and  would  have  been  ready  to 
strain  any  passage  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  make  them  speak 
tbe  language  of  sedition  and  treason.  It  must  be  allowed,  that 
at  least  many  of  tbe  primitive  Christians  did  understand  the  text 
IS  forbidding  all  resistance ;  but  that  will  not  prove  that  the 
(fpMtles  did  really  mean  it  so,  it  being  very  easy  to  find  instances 
of  their  mistaking  the  original  sense  of  scripture,  and  putting 
*oine  far  more  unnatural  constructions  upon  it  than  this  in 
question »».     Vid.  Lect.  79.  §  14.  Note. 

§  11.  5.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  the  cautions  which  our  Lord 
gave  against  carefulness,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  Matt.  vi. 
25,  ic.  belonged  only  to  the  apostles,  and  were  intended  to  in- 
line them  to  cast  themselves  entirely  upon  an  extraordinary 
providence,  without  any  care  of  their  own.  But  there  is  no 
Sufficient  reason  to  admit  this  interpretation,  since, 

(1.)  It  is  probable  this  sermon  was  first  preached  before 
*bc  apostles  were  chosen.  (Vid.  Dodd.  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  i. 
$  53.  note  (a); 

(2.)  The  same  caution  is  elsewhere  given  to  all  Christians^ 
-l^AH.  iv.  6.  1  Pet.  V.  7. 

(3.)  It  b  connected  with  things  of  universal  concern. 

{4.)  It  is  enforced  by  arguments  common  to  all ;  and 

(5.)  It  is  inferred  from  the  impossibility  of  serving  God 
^lid  Mammon. 

(6.)  The  apostles  themselves  were  not  to  neglect  proper 
■*icans  of  providing  for  themselves,  where  providence  gave 
^h^m  an  opportunity  for  it :  compare  Luke  xxii.  35,  36.  jicts 

^X.  34S 

^12.  6.  Though  there  can  be  no  good  works  of  sttpererO" 


^    5^uati^Aiioo(aLonMattzix.15. 

'•'■ouici'g  Dial  on  Social  Eel.  u.  1G3— 165. 
^^  4diEd.p.M0,&c 
^^AC£li  iH«c  at  Mr.  Fonlli  Ordin. 
^     ^^'mi»*  Diac  at  WUtoo'k  Ordin. 

^**»0T.  dc  jure,  L  L  c  it.  i  8.  «ilh  Grooor. 
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gatioHy  1.  e.  which  no  law  requires,  because  we  are  always  re- 
quired to  do  our  best  in  religion,  (Math  v.  48.  xxii.  37.  2  Cor. 
yiu  1.)  yet  there  are  some  rules  given  in  scripture,  which  ad- 
mit of  so  many  exceptions,  that  it  was  not  convenient  to  deliver 
them  in  the  general  form  of  precepts,  so  that  they  are  rather  to 
be  considered  as  counsels^  particularly  such  as  relate  to  a  single 
life,  MatL  xix.  12.  1  Cor.  vii.  26,  36,  38.  yet  to  those  whose 
circumstances  such  passages  suit,  they  are  as  obligatory  as  any 
of  the  most  express  and  universal  commands;  (compare  MatL 
xix.  21,  22.)  to  others  they  are  not  obligatory  at  all:  {Jets  v. 
4.)  every  one  must  therefore  judge  for  himself  in  the  sight  of 
God,  as  to  his  own  particular  concern  in  such  precepts ;  and  on 
this  principle  1  Cor.  ix.  16 — 19.  may  well  be  explained. 


LECT.  CXCIII. 

Of  the  Scriptural  Means  of  Virtue — Intercession  of  good  Men-^ 
Images,  Saints,  and  Angels — Fasting. 

§  1 .  Prop.  JL  O  enumerate  the  most  considerable  means  of  vir- 
tue recommended  in  the  scripture,  or  deducible  from  principles 
which  are  laid  down  there. 

§  2.  Lem.  Several  of  the  particulars  mentioned  are  not  to 
be  regarded  merely  as  the  means  of  virtue,  but  also  as  in  them- 
selves essential  branches  of  our  duty ;  but  they  are  here  intro- 
duced in  tlie  view  of  that  influence  they  have  upon  other  things, 
which  is  very  great. 

-  §  3.  Sol.  and  Dem,  1.  A  familiar  acquaintance  not  only 
with  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  but  likewise  with  the  historical 
part  of  scripture,  will  be  very  subservient  to  our  improvement 
in  virtue.  Acts  xx.  32.  Rom.  xv.  4.  1  Cor.  x.  11.  James  i.  24* 
2  Tim.  iii.  15,  16.  Cvl.  iii.  16.  1  Pet.  ii.  2. 

§  4.  2.  We  are  cautiously  to  avoid,  not  only  those  things 
Vhich  are  in  themselves  evidently  sinful,  but  those  which  have 
the  appearance  of  evil,  and  may  be  the  probable  means  of  en*- 
snaring  us  or  others,  i  Thess,  v.  22.  Prov.  xxiii.  31.  Matt. 
Ti.  13. 

§  5.  3.  Fervent  and  constant  application  to  God  in  secret 
and  social  prayer,  Matt,  vi,  6.  vii.  7.  Eph.  vi.  18.  Phil.  iv.  6, 
\  Thess.  V.  17,  18.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  Heb.  iv.  16.  xiii.  15*. 

a  GROVF-on  Secret  Prayer. 
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§  6.  4.  Christians  are  to  assemble  together  for  the  public 
mrorship  of  God,  that  thereby  a  solemn  profession  of  religion  may 
be  made,  that  their  aifection  to  each  other  may  be  testified  and 
caltiFatedy  and  that  such  instructions  may  be  given  as  m&y  tend 
to  improve  their  minds  in  knowledge  and  holiness,  Heb.  x.  25.  to 
W'bich  may  be  added  the  scriptures  quoted  under  the  follow- 
ing steps  *• 

§  7.  5.  It  will  evidently  tend  to  render  such  assemblies 
more  useful  than  they  could  otherwise  be,  that  there  should  be 
some  persons  appointed  statedly  to  preside  over  them ;  and  who 
for  that  purpose  should  apply  themselves  with  greater  diligence 
than  others  to  the  study  of  divine  things,  and  take  pains  to  cul- 
tivate a  habit  of  speakin^r  concerning  them  in  public  in  the  most 
instructive  and  edifying  manner,  as  well  as  to  investigate  and 
state  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  the  sense  of  scripture,,and  par- 
ticular difficulties  which  may  occur,  and  occasion  scruples  in 
Blends  minds,  either  of  a  speculative  or  practical  nature:  not  to 
insist  upon  the  great  advantage  societies  may  receive  by  the  in- 
spection of  such  officers,  and  their  fraternal  admonitions,  as  par- 
ticular occasions  may  require^. 

4  8.  6.  It  is  proper  that  such  persons  should  in  a  solemn 
manner  be  set  apart  to  this  work,  and  recommended  to  the  di- 
yine  assistance  and  blessing,  in  their  entrance  upon  any  place 
in  which  they  intend  to  labour,  not  only  by  the  private  Christians 
of  that  society,  but  by  neighbouring  ministers,  as  there  may  be 
opportunity,  and  especially  by  some  more  advanced  in  life  and 
experienced  in  the  work  ;  which  is  warranted  by  various  pas- 
sages in  the  apostolic  writings,  whereby  the  preceding  heads  are 

^ confirmed.     See  Horn.  x.  13 — 17.  2  7V?».  ii.  2.  lit.  i.  5 — 9. 

I  Tim.  iii.  1 — 13.  Jcls  xiv.  23.  xx.  28.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20. 

Col.  iv.  17. 

§  9.  7.  It  will  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  virtue,  that 
^n  the  one  hand,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  enquire  into  the 
character  and  abilities  of  those  who  arc  chosen  to  such  offices, 
^d  to  exclude  or  remove  those  who  behave  in  a  vicious  and 
scandalous  manner;  and  on  the  other,  when  any  are  chosen  to 
*hem,  and  while  they  behave  well  in  them,  they  should  be  treat- 
^  with  all  due  respect,  and  a  decent  provision  made  for  them 
*nd  their  families;  partly  as  an  equivalent  for  their  labours,  and 
'^^r  their  resigning  those  secular  advanta<;cs  which  learned  and 
^We  men  might  promise  themselves  in  other  callings,  and  also  as 
^^  encouragement  to  them  to  pursue  their  sacred  work  with 

*  ''OiLA>-D*«  Stmi.  <m  Hck. x.  05.  \    h  Lbkcum an*  cnt^  Ctaracternf  a 
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chearfulness,  being  freed  from  those  distracting  cares,  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  be  exposed,  and  animated  by  that  tokcD 
of  respect  and  affection  in  those  committed  to  their  care :  Phil. 
ivt  10;  11,  17.  nor  are  ministers  to  be  blamed  or  despised,  who 
accept  such  maintenance;  especially  since  ordinarily,  if  left 
destitute  of  it,  they  would  be  unable  to  contribute  to  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous,  which  they  of  all  men,  (ceeL  par,)  ou^tXo 
be  most  ready  to  do,  Acts  xx.  34,  35.  1  Cor.  ix.  4 — 18.  GaL  ri, 
6.  1  TAess.  V.  12,  13.  1  Tim.  v.  17, 18.  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17  \ 

§  10.  8.  As  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  and  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  who  belonpr  to  every  society,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
peculiarly  regarded  by  them,  will  necessarily  require  some  care 
and  attendance,  it  is  plainly  fit  that. there  should  be  some  in 
christian  assemblies,  whose  peculiar  business  this  should  be: 
and  with  regard  to  these  officers,  as  well  as  those  in  a  superior 
station,  care  should  betaken  that  they  may  be  persons  of  blame- 
less characters,  and  that  they  have  such  capacities  as  may  fit 
them  for  the  discharge  of  their  office :  respect  is  likewise  to  be 
9hewn  them,  proportionable  to  their  usefulness  to  the  societies 
they  belong  to,  and  to  the  circumstances  of  life  in  which  they 
are,  Acts  vi.  1,  &c.  1  Tim.  iii.  8— 12*». 

§  11.  9,  Hardly  any  thing  ran  have  a  happier  influence 
upon  the  improvement  of  a  virtuous  and  religious  life  in  all  its 
branches,  than  a  due  regard  to  the  mediatorial  offices  of  Christ; 
and  we  arc  encouraged  by  the  example  of  good  men  in  scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  by  other  considerations,  t*  pray  to  him  for  tbos» 
blessings  which  we  are  sure  he  is  under  his  mediatorial  characten 
commissioned  and  impowered  to  grant :  (compare  Acts  vii.  59, 
f^O.  2  Cor.  xii.  8.  Phil.  ii.  10.  John  v.  23.  IleL  i.  6.  Pcv.  v.  12, 
1 3.)  and  in  all  our  addresses  to  the  Father,  we  are  habitually  to 
regard  him  as  dwelling  in  Christ,  and  manifosting  himself  to 
his  people  in  gracious  dispensations  through  biau,  John  xv'u  23t 
24.  but  to  address  ourselves  to  Christ  otily  in  prayer,  omittiog 
the  mention  of  the  Father,  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  and  ex- 
ample of  scripture,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  tenor  of  it ;  and  ii 
indeed  overthrowing  the  whole  mediatorial  scheme,  while  the 
gre-atest  zeal  for  it  is  pretended ' . 

§  1 2.  10.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  in  order  to  our  im- 
provement in  religion,  that  we  should  maintain  an  habitual 
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tcoaeof  the  need  we  have  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  God,  which  are  to  be  sought  in  earnest  prayer,  attended  with 
a  solicitous  concern  to  cherish  those  good  impressions  on  the 
mind,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  the  author,  Horn. 
▼iii.  11,  13,  14.  Eph.  iv.  30.  Gal.  v.  16,  18,  25.  And  though 
there  be  indeed  no  example  or  precept  concerning  the  worship 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  scripture,  under  a  distinct  personal  charac- 
ter, yet  if  the  preceding  propositions  relating  to  his  divinity  be 
allowed,  there  is  evidently  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of 
tUogi.    Compare  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  2  Cor.  xiii.  ult*. 

i  13*  11.  So  far  as  the  divine  image  appears  in  any  crea- 

tore,  we  are  to  express  our  veneration  for  it,  as  a  means  of  pro* 

iBotiog  virtue  in  ourselves,  as  well  as  an  immediate  exercise  of 

't ;  and  we  may  allowably  ask  the  intercession  of  other  good 

Ilea  for  ui :  but  as  we  do  not  certainly  know  that  any  invisible 

«^ng  whatsoever,  excepting  God  and  the  great  appointed  me- 

d'ator,  Cbnst  Jesus,  do  hear  our  prayers  at  all  times  and  in  all 

places,  nor  can  be  sure  of  it  with  regard  to  any  particular  time 

*>r  place,  it  b  proper  to  address  our  prayers  only  to  God  in  and 

•IntHigh  Christ,  and  not  to  any  inferior  invisible  being,  how 

Bv^eat  and  excellent  soever,  1  Kings  viii.  3i^.  Rev.  ii.  23.  Col.  ii. 

1 8.  Judges  im.  16.  Rco.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8,  9^ 

§  14.  12.  The  worship  of  images  has  been  recommended 

^y  many,  as  a  proper  means  of  raising  devotion :  but  images 

*^presenting  God  do  naturally  tend  to  debase  our  ideas  of  him, 

*^d images  of  Christ  may  easily  lay  a  foundation  for  idolatry  m 

^cak  and  ignorant  minds.    The  worsliip  of  saints  and  angels 

^y  images  is  superseded  in  the  preceding  step ;  and  most  of 

those  apologies,  which  the  Papists  make  for  their  image  wor- 

^p,  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  some  of  the  more  in- 

^gent  of  the  heathen  writers,  who  could  not  be  stupid  enough 

^  imagine  that  the  images  themselves  were  divine,  though  they 

<fid  suppose  the  extraordinary  presence  of  some  invisible  agent 

ID  tbem  or  near  them,  and  apprehended  that  the  peculiar  favours 

of  that  invisible  agent  would  be  conferred  upon  those  who 

ioooured  the  image  for  his  sake^. 

§  15.  13.  As  natural  reasons  mentioned  above  recommend 
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fasting  in  some  .circumstances  and  on  some  occasions,  so,  m 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  expressly  require  it,  and  that 
principles  common  to  alt  nations,  Joel  ii.  12,  &c.  Jon,  iii.  f 
It  is  likewise  favoured  by  Matt.  vi.  16.  where  Christ ; 
take  it  for  granted  that  his  disciples  would  practice  it^ 
1  Cor.  vii.  5  •. 


LECT.  CXCIV. 
Of  the  Lord's  Prayer—Special  Faith  in  Prayer— Liturgi 

§  l.Schol.  I.  JL  HAT  form  of  prayer,  commonly  called 
Lord's  pray  er^  seems  to  have  been  given  in  our  Lord's  sen 
on  the  mount.  Matt.  vi.  as  a  directory  y  whereas  in  Luke  xi 
Christ  seems  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  disciple 
have  given  it  as  a  form.  Some  have  urged  that  the  second 
fourth  petition  of  that  prayer,  could  be  intended  only  fort 
porary  use  :  but  it  is  most  evident,  that  such  a  sense  may  be 
upon  those  petitions,  as  shall  suit  all  Christians  in  all  ag 
for  it  is  always  our  duty  to  pray,  that  Clu-ist^s  kingdom  maj 
advanced  in  the  worhl ;  and  to  profess  our  daily  dependenci 
God's  providential  care.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  reason 
believe,  that  Christ  meant  to  enjoin  it  so  absolutely  upon  aU 
disciples,  that  they  should  be  obliged  constantly  to  use 
form,  or  even  to  dispose  their  prayers  in  this  method  ;  add  l 
great  zeal  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  Christians,  either 
or  against  it,  is  to  be  lamented  as  a  weakness,  and  it  will  beci 
us  to  do  all  that  we  can,  to  promote  on  each  side  more  dm 
rate  sentiments  concerning  it.  The  omission  of  the  naoM 
Christ  in  that  prayer,  compared  with  John  xiv.  13,  I4.«li 
that  this  prayer  is  not  to  be  ordinarily  used  alone,  without  d 
introduction  or  explication.  If  the  conciseness  and  variet 
the  expressions  be,  as  some  have  thought,  an  objection  agi 
the  use  of  it,  this  objection  might  have  taken  place  firon 
beginning ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  good  argument  why  thoie 
use  it,  should  attentively  study  it,  and  why  it  should  bei 
reviewed  and  explained  :  perhaps  it  can  no  where  beviewi 
greater  advantage,  than  in  the  pious  Archbishop  Leigh: 
explication  of  it,  or  in  the  Asscmhly^s  catechism^  in  propc 
to  the  number  of  words  used  ^. 
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§  2.  2.  It  is  e^dently  reasonable  and  important,  tliat  when 
we  pray,  it  should  be  with  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  goodness  of 
God,aswell  as  his  power,  and  with  a  dependence  upon  the^truth  of 
l»s  promises  :  but  as  for  that  firm  persuasion  of  obtaining  the 
particular  blessings  we  ask,  which  some  have  called  a  special 
faith  in  prayer  J  \t  might  indeed  be  an  essential  conditioYi  of  the 
miraculous  effects  of  prayer  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  ; 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  how  far  it  may  now  be 
rational  and  well  grounded,  when  wc  are  asking  for  blessings, 
which  are  merely  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  which  God  has  not 
by  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace  obliged  himself  to  grant 
toall  his  people  ;  at  least  it  cannot  be  matter  of  universal  duty, 
aad  can  only  take  place  in  correspondence  to  some  extraordi- 
nary impressions  made  on  the  mind,  the  nature  and  kind  of 
which  is  perhaps  intelligible  only  to  those  who  have  experienced 
them,  Vid.  Prop  140.  SchoL  7.  and  the  references  there. 
Vid.  Mark  xi.  24.  Jatnes  i.  6.  1  Tim.  ii.  8  *. 

§  3.  3.  It  is  debated  wliether  public  Liturgies  ought  to  be 
(tablished  for  the  use  of  christian  assemblies  *,  Some  have 
pleided  for  it  as  necessary,  and  urged  Christ's  concurring  in 
those  forms  of  prayer  which  were  offered  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, as  an  argument  for  men's  submitting  to  them.  To  what 
Wissaid  above,  Lect,  86.  §  Ii.  we  may  add  the  following  remarks, 
$4.  (1.)  It  appears  in  fact,  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
wonbip  of  God  is  discharged  in  tho^e  christian  congregations 
wkere  kturgies  are  not  used,  that  it  may  generally  be  expected, 
tkoogh  the  common  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  conse- 
,  fmce  of  proper  care  and  application  on  the  part  of  ministers, 
thit  the  church  is  never  like  to  be  destitute  of  teachers,  who 
9kj  carry  on  that  part  of  worship  in  a  decent  and  edifying 
WMUuier;  especially  when  due  care  is  taken  in  the  education 
if  those  that  are  intended  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary. 

§  5.  (2.)  Nevertheless,  as  it  may  so  happen,  that  some 
pcnons  may  be  employed  in  the  ministry,  who  may  not  have  a 
liient  and  capacity  for  extemporary  prayer,  it  is  not  at  all  im^ 
proper  that  some  forms  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  such, 
if  they  chose  to  have  recourse  to  them. 

9  CMLAMT^Uk  (A  Howe  apud  Op.  vol  L  p.  86-  |        Ocdsn*8  lermon  on  Pra7er  and  Interceaioif 

♦  Set  on  thU  subject  Dr.  Taylor's  <*  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Prayer,"  and  "  4 
LetUr  to  a  IMsienting  Minuter  on  the  Expediency  of  Forms/'  with  Mr.  BttXTL't 
fuwer.    BditiOD  ^d*    C. 
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§  6.  (3.)  But  to  impose  any  particular  form  ot  prayer 
all  ministers,  and  upon  all  congregations,  without  r^;a 
their  abilities  on  the  one  hand,  or  their  sentiments  od  the  c 
is  certainly  putting  a  great  hardship  both  on  minister 
private  christians  ;  and  those  who  do  it  had  need  pn 
strong  evidence  that  they  are  the  appointed  legislators  ii 
church  of  Christ,  if  they  expect  unlimited  submission  to  tt 

§  7.  (4.)  To  confine  ministers  to  a  form,  so  as  to  ex 
their  offering  any  prayers  but  those  prescribed,  is  so  appai 
absurd,  that  it  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  practised,  atlc 
any  protestant  church. 

§  8.  (5.)  As  for  the  Jewish  prayers  now  used  in  the  i 
gogues,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they  are  so  old  m 
Lord*s  time,  and  it  is  certaiiv  that-'SOme  of  them  are  such 
could  not  concur  in,  even  though  we  should  grant  him  to 
been  present  in  places  where  they  were  used  ;  and  all  tha 
be  inferred  from  hence  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  use  of  a 
of  prayer  is  not  alone  a  sufficient  reason  for  Christians  to 
rate  from  such  assemblies,  which  will  be  readily  granted : 
it  is  very  hard,  if  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  a  more  i 
dant  effusion  ot  the  Spirit  of  God  under  the  gospel,  than  i 
the  Mosaic  law.  Jtam.  viii.  2  *• 

§  9.  4.  Bishop  Bull,  and  some  others,  have  urged 
probability  of  liturgies  being  of  apostolic  institution.  1 
ii.  1,  2.  is  produced  very  weakly  for  this  purpose,  since  it 
so  well  be  interpreted  as  a  general  direction  for  prayer^ 
it  is  certain  the  quotation  from  Prosper  cannot  provi 
contrary.  What  looks  most  specious  for  this  purpose,  i 
agreement  of  many  ancient  liturgies  in  the  sursum  carda 
exhortation  to  give  thanks  to  God,  with  the  responses, 
the  doxologies  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  together  with 
he  calls  the  prayer  of  oblation  of  the  christian  sacrifice  i 
holy  Eucharist,  the  aToI»(i;,  or  renunciation  of  the  flesh, 
world  and  the  devil  in  baptism,  with  the  trwlc^kij  or  joining 
s.^lves  to  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  which  harmony  it  is 
there  could  not  have  been,  if  there  were  not  some  genera] 
dation  in  apostolic  appointment.    But  to  this  it  isanswerec 

§  10.  (1.)  That  the  antiquity  of  all  these  liturgies  is 
dubious ;  nay,  several  of  them  are  most  evidently  spar: 


i  Bull's  Works,  VOL  3.  p.  5SS— 564-  ' 
SiimiTyRoBiNsoii,  and  Clabkson  on  Li- 


turg.  past. 
Peirce*!  Vindicstioo,  ptrt  iU. 
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Occas.  Paper,  vol.  ili.  No.  Hi, 
Le  Clerc  on  Matt.  vL  7.  and  HAM.  I 
Baxter's  Works,  vol  iv.  a  I68»ll» 
LipiB.  TbeoL I  v.c.  jpnrL  ISB. 
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and  it  is  certain,  if  they  w'ere  forged,  many  of  them  might  come 
from  the  same  hand. 

§  11.  (2.)  That  the  agreement  in  many  of  these  things  is 
not  so  entire,  as  is  here  supposed. 

§  12.  (3.)  That  where  there  is  indeed  an  agreement,  it 
might  be  derived  from  primitive  custom,  though  there  were  no 
liturgies. 

§  13.  (4.)  That  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  the  pri* 
mitire  Christians  were  assisted  by  the  Spirit,  made  it  less  neces- 
sary  there  should  have  been  any. 

§  14.  (5.)  That  several  directions  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians  J  1  Cor.  xi,  14.  make  it  probable  there  were  nonc^ 
and  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  there  should  be  any. 

§  15.  (6.)  That  the  silence  of  the  apostles  as  to  this  impor* 
tantfact,  supposing  it  were  a  real  fact,  is  surprising. 

§  16.  (7.)  It  is  highly  improbable  that  a  diversity  of  litur- 
gies should  have  been  made  in  the  ancient  church,  if  they  had 
any  composed  by  the  apostles. 

§  17.  (8.)  That  many  passages  in  ancient  writings  seem 
to  intimate  the  contrary  practice  to  have  prevailed  early,  par- 
ticularly the  expression  of  «rfi  iwctfn^^  and  sine  monitore^  and 
Basil,  to  whom  a  liturgy  with  a  prayer  of  consecration  for  the 
eucharist  has  been  ascribed,  declares  that  no  such  form  was  or 
cier  ought  to  be  composed '. 


LECT.  CXCV. 
0/the  Church  of  Christ—Public  Church  Officers. 

f  1.  Def.  A  HE  CHURCH  of  Christ  is  a  society,  consisting 
rfall  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  him  as  a  teacher  sent  from 
Cod,  and  to  form  their  worship  and  conduct  according  to  what 
^7  apprehend  to  be  his  institutions. 

^  2.  ScAol.  1.  The  church  of  Christ  here  defined,  is  that 
^kich  is  commonly  called  the  catholicy  and  consists  of  many 
finaller  societies,  all  agreeing  in  the  general  profession  of  sub* 
J^tion  to  him,  though  greatly  diversified  as  to  the  particular 
"nn$  of  worship  and  discipline. 

i  3.  2.  The  word  iwan^ia,  used  to  express  church  both  in 

^&  ^^"^  <«"»-  ^^  ">•  V^  ^*  P"  HI— 558.         I        Ct  AIKSOK  OB  LitUf|ieft 
*^UiMii'i  Am,  to  BgvasT,  p.  397-05^.         | 
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the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  does  in  the  general  signify  ac 
assembly  of  men,  and  sometimes  is  applied  even  to  such  asseo 
blies,  as  were  not  in  a  regular  manner  called  together,  tboug 
its  etymology  expresses  being  called  out /rain  others^  as  indee 
assemblies  generally  are,  either  more  or  less  expressly.  Jc 
xix  32,  39,  41.  It. generally  signifies  in  the  New  Testamei 
**  a  number  of  Christians  met  together  in  one  place,'*  and  soou 
times  ''the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,"  Malt.  xv'i.  18.  xvii 
17.  JcfsvVn.  3.  ix.  31.  xx.  28.  Epk.v,  23,  25,  29,  32.  San. 
xvi.  16.  1  Cor.  xvi.  19'. 

§  4^  3.  Divines  have  often  distinguished  between  the  visibl 
and  the  invisible  church.  All  those,  and  only  those  belong  I 
the  visible  church,  who  submit  to  the  christian  institution; 
worship  in  christian  assemblies,  profess  their  faith  in  Christ,  c 
are  descended  from  such  as  do,  and  are  yet  in  their  infancy 
though  upon  this  foundation  it  must  be  allowed  there  are  vari 
ous  degrees  of  visibility  in  church-membership  :  but  the  inv\ 
sible  church  consists  only  of  those  who  are  true  believers  i 
Christ,  according  to  Led,  170.  ^  13.  or,  as  perhaps  some  woul 
chuse  to  state  it,  who  have  such  habits  and  dispositions,  as  ar 
necessary  in  order  to  their  preparation  Tor  future  happinesi 
whether  they  be  or  be  not  regularly  gathered  into  the  church. 

^  5.  4.  It  evidently  appears  from  the  preceding  definitio 
and  scholia,  that  the  supposition  of  a  visibU  heady  with  whoi 
all  the  members  are  to  hold  communion,  is  by  no  means  neces 
sary  in  order  to  constitute  such  a  unity  as  is  essential  to  th 
church  of  Christ :  their  professed  union  to  Christ  is  as  rei 
abend  of  unity,  as  a  professed  union  with  and  subjection  to  an; 
living  man  could  be,  and  is  that  upon  which  the  apostle  make 
it  evidetitly  to  depend,  Eph.  iv.  16.  Col.  ii.  19.  Gal.  iii.  28. 

§  6.  Prop.  To  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  variou 
Wx\A%  oi  public  officers  J  which  are,  according  to  the  institutioi 
X)f  Christ,  appointed  in  his  church. 

§  7.  Sol  and  Dem.  \ .  It  has  generally  been  acknowledged 
and  was  more  particularly  proved.  Prop.  148.  gr.  5,  6.  tha 
Christ  has  appointed  certain  officers,  whose  business  it  is  t 
instruct  his  people,  and  to  direct  them  in  their  spiritual  affairs 
with  respect  to  which  office  they  are  frequently  called  pasto:^ 
or  shepherds,  Acts  xx.  23.  Eph.  iv.  11,12.  1  Pet.  v.  2,  4. 

§  8.  2.  These  officers  are  frequently  called  Elders  zm 
Presbyters y  as  the  Jews  used  to  call  those  who  presided  in  th^ 

«  Old  Whig,  No.  Ixxiit.  |        Be  STLlVti  Remarks  on  Ditlo^  Na  35. 

CoLLfM  im  FreethiDkiDi,  p.  93.  | 
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ecclesiastical  or  civil  assemblies  ;  and  from  their  office  of  over- 
seeing  the  people,  tlic  name  of  trhTM'roi  or  Bis  hops  j  was  alsa 
given  them  ;  and  whatever  alteration  might  afterwards  be  made 
intbe  sense  of  that  word,  and  whatever  disiinctiojiinx^ht  early 
be  introduced  between  bishops  and  presbyters,  as  signifying 
two  diflerent  ranks  of  ministers,  of  wlrich  hereafter  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  New  Testament  the  words  are  used  promiscuouslj/  ♦. 
Vid.  Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  1,  &c.  compared  with  Tit.  i.  5 — 7. 
Acts  XX,  17.  with  28.  1  Pet.  v.  1,2,  Bishop  Hoadley  and  Dr. 
Hammond  do  both  of  them  allow  this ;  and  it  is  Dr.  Ham« 
mond's  opinion,  that  there  were  only  presbyters,  or  bishops^ 
and  deacons,  in  each  church  at  first,  i.  e.  one  overseer  called  a 
Presbyter  in  each,  to  whom  assistants  and  inferior  officers  were 
aherwards  added,  who  in  process  of  time  took  the  name  of 
deaconsy  while  the  presidents  were  by  way  of  distinction  called 
Bishops.  But  this  does. not  agree  with  Acts  xiv.  23.  xx.  17. 
Tit.  i.  5.  which  proves  there  were  several  elders  in  a  place  ;  and 
this  indeed  has  been  generally  granted  to  have  been  the  case  at 
first;  but  it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  apostles,  in  their  last 
visitation  settled  one  of  the  presbyters  or  bishops  of  a  place 
over  the  rest :  but  whether  they  at  that  time  or  ever  at  all  estab- 
lished such  a  distinction  of  names  and  offices^  as  had  not  before 
hccn  known,  will  be  afterwards  enquired '. 

§  9.  3.  It  appears  that  another  kind  of  officers,  called 
i^consy  were  used  in  the  christian  church,  by  the  appointment 
^'f  the  apostles  :  and  a  parity  of  reason,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
^ill  require  that  the  christian  church  should  have  some  such 
oflfcers  among  them  still,  whether  they  be  or  be  not  called  by 
the  same  name,  which  plainly  signifies  servants  of  the  church. 
^^tt.  xxii.  13.  John  ii.  y.  Greek.  Vid.  Led.  193.  §  10.  Acts 
^'•1—8.    1  TiOT.  iii.  8—13. 

§  10.  4.  There  were  some  circumstances  in  the  primitive 

^"Urcb,  which  made  it  peculiarly  proper,  that  there  should  be 

*^e  women  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  entertainment  of 

•tfangers,  to  attend  the  sick,  and  assist  at  the  baptizing  women; 

/^■^  were,  generally  at  least,  widows^  1  Tim.  v.  9 — 1 1.  and  seem 

^have  been  called  deaconesses,  Rom.  xvi.  1.   Greek.    This 

^^ce  is  not  altogether  so  needful  now  as  it  was  then  ;  and  whe- 

^•^  the  office  or  name  should  be  reuined,  is  to  be  referred  to 

^fVngi^  Worlcs,  VOL  i.  p.  81, 82.  1        II  AUMO.md  on  Acts  xi.  30. 

•*Oai>i  it  of  Epijc  c  u-  p.  383-404.  | 

A  ^        <  3ee  on  this  subject  Dr.  Stive nionU  St;nn(m  at  the  orcUn*ti%n  of  Mr.  Mosis 
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the  judgment  of  particular  societies,  upon  a  view  of  their  own 
circumstances  *• 

§  11.  SchoL  1.  There  were  in  the  succeeding  ages  of  tb» 
christian  church  many  new  ofRcers  introduced  into  it,  whose 
very  names  were  unknocvn  in  the  most  primitive  times  :  such 
were,  for  instance,  patriarchs,  exarchs,  archbishops  or  metro* 
politans,  archdeacons,  subdeacons,  acolyths,  (a  kind  of  vergers 
to  the  bishops)  exorcists,  catechists,  singers,  doorkeepers,  the 
copiaia  or Jossarii,  who  had  the  care  of  funerals,  the  parabokau^ 
who  took  care  of  the  sick,  the  de/etisores  and  ceconomi,  a  kind  of 
church-wardens,  of  which  the  first  took  care  of  land  and  houses, 
the  latter  of  money  appropriated  to  charitable  uses  ;  to  which 
we  may  also  add  the  cellulani,  scandalous  as  their  original  wai. 
Concerning  most  of  them  see  Lampe's  Eccles.  Hist.  1.  ii.  c.  iv, 
§  10.  King's  Constitut.  1.  i.  c.  v.  §  2, 3.  Bower's  Hist,  of  Popes, 
Tol.  ii.  BiNGH.  Antiquities,  1.  iii.  c.  ii,  iii,  iv,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix,  n^ 
zii. 

§  12.  2.  Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Hierarchy  was  formed 
under  Constantino,  during  the  pontificate  of  Syhester^  agree- 
able to  the  civil  polity  then  established  in  the  empire,  and  the 
civil  dioceses  into  which  he  divided  the  four  prefectures,  see 
Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes,  vol.  i.  p.  99 — 110  **. 

§  13.  Def.  Those  are  said  to  maintain  the  divine  right  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  who  assert,  that  Christ  has  appointed 
an  order  of  ministers  in  his  church,  superior  to  the  pastors  of 
particular  congregations,  who  are  to  exercise  the  highest  acts 
of  jurisdiction,  especially,  ordination,  excommunication,  and 
confirmation :  these  they  suppose  to  be,  properly  speaking,  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  in  such  a  sense  as  no  other  mintsten 
are  ;  to  whose  authority  therefore  neighbouring  churches  with 
their  pastors  are  to  submit  themselves,  in  all  matters  which  are 
not  apparently  contrary  to  the  will  of  God  ^. 

§  14.  Schol.  Those  who  hold  every  pastor  to  be  so  a  bishop 
or  overseer  of  his  own  congregation,  as  that  no  other  person 
or  body  of  men,  have  by  divine  institution  a  power  to  exer« 
cise  any  superior  or  pastoral  ofllice  in  it,  may  properly  speak- 
ing be  called,  (so  far  at  least)  congregational :  and  it  is  by  % 
▼nlgar  mistake,  that  any  such  are  called  Presbyterians ;  for 
the  Presbyterian  discipline  is  exercised  by  synods  and  assem^ 
Hies,  subordinate  to  each  other,  and  all  of  them  subject  to  th^ 
authority  of  what  is  commonly  called,  a  general  assembly^ 

t  NBAL*t  Hist  of  New  Ensl  Append.  No.  tv.  c.  I  b  Obddes's  Tracts,  voL  iv.  Ea.  Sd. 

viLi2.  I  c  BiscH.  Oii|.  Lii.  ctiu 

Co>  !.»!•  of  Frce-Think.  p.  <)  J.  |  d  Scotch  Cunre*.  OirecwiT,  c  tboL 

•ai'fiUAM^  Anb^uttitii^i  ii,  v  x^>>-  i 
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LECT.  CXCVI. 
Of  Diocesan  Episcopacy, 

\  1.  Prop.  X  O  propose  and  consider  the  principal  arguments 
which  are  brought  in  defence  of  diocesan  episcopacy^  both  from 
tbeKfiptares  and  the  primitive  fathers. 

§  2.  !•  The  arguments  from  scripture* 

1.  Some  argue  that  the  nature  of  the  office  which  the 
ipostles  bore  was  such^  that  the  edification  of  the  church  would 
require  they  should  have  some  successors  in  those  ministrations 
which  are  not  common  to  gospel  ministers.  It  is  answered, 
that  as  their  office  was  such,  as  to  require  extraordinary  and 
niracalous  endowments  for  the  discharge  of  many  parts  of  it. 
It  b  impossible  that  they  can  have  any  successors  in  those  ser- 
^ces,  who  are  not  empowered  for  ibe  execution  of  them  as 
the  ipostles  themselves  were:  and  it  b  maintained',  that  so  far 
is  ofdinationy  confirmation,  and  excommunication  may  be 
performed  without  miraculous  gifts,  there  is  nothing  in  them 
bat  what  seems  to  suit  the  pastoral  office  in  general,  unless 
hrtber  arguments  can  be  brought  to  prove,  that  Christ  has 
limited  tbem  to  some  superior  order  of  ministers.  Vid.  Led. 
HI.  §2,&c». 

f  3.  2.  It  is  pleaded,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops 

^Epkesus  and  Crete^  whose  business  it  was  to  exercise  such 

extraordinary  acts  of  jurisdiction,   as  are   now  claimed  for 

^liocesan  bishops,  1  Tim.  i.  3.  iii.  pass.  v.  19 — 22.  2  Tim.  li.  2. 

Tit.i.  5f  &c.  iii.  10.  (not  to  mention  the  postscripts  of  these 

^iitles  which  are  evidently  spurious.) — To  this  it  is  answered, 

that  Timoihy  and  Titus  bad  not  a  stated  residence  in  these 

dmrcbes,  but  only  vbited  them  for  a  time,  2  Tim.  iv.  9 — 13.' 

Tit.  iiL  12.     It  also  appears  from  other  places,  in  which  the. 

joorneys  of  Timothy  and  Titus  are  mentioned,  that  they  were 

<  kind  of  itinerant  officers,  called  Evangelists,  who  were  assist- 

sots  to  tbe  apostles ;  for  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the 

jfirr/ epistle  to  Timotky  was  written  prior  to  those  from  Rome 

io  the  time  of  PauTs  imprisonment,  as  some  think  the  second 

was  also.    To  which  we  may  add,  that  it  seems  probable  at 

leasts  that  they  had  very  extraordinary  gifts  to  furnish  them 

a  BOTtf  oTIpiMi  p.  S7iL  I        BARROW't  W«rkf,  t«L  I  p.  995. 
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for  their  superior  offices,  I  TVm.  iv.  14.  Eph.  iv.  11.  2  71 
iv.  5.  And  though  Timothy  was  with  Paul^  when  he  took 
leave  of  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,  (Acts  xx.)  the  apoetle  gi 
not  the  least  hint  of  any  extraordinary  power  with  which 
was  invested,  nor  says  one  word  to  engage  their  obedieooc 
him ;  which  is  a  very  strong  presumption,  that  no  sueir  relat 
did  subsist  or  was  to  take  place  :  at  least  it  is  a  certain  pre 
that  Paul  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  leave  a  bfsbc^ 
a  place,  when  making  his  last  visitation  to  it ;  for  that  he 
least  thought  that  this  would  be  his  last  visitation  at  Ephe$ 
is  undeniably  plain  from  Acts  xx.  25,  38.  Compare  R 
ii.  4,  5 ». 

§  4.  3.  Some  have  argued  from  the  mention  of  angelSj  i 
as  they  understand  it,  of  diocesan  bishops^  in  the  seven  churcl 
of  Asia^  particularly  the  angel  of  EphesuSj  though  there  we 
^nanjf  ministers  employed  in  it  long  before  the  date  of  tt 
epistle.  Acts  xx.  17»  IS.  But  it  is  certain,  that  for  any  tlw 
which  appears  in  our  Lord's  epistles  to  them,  (R€V.  ii*  &iii 
they  might  be  no  more  than  the  pastors  of  single  congregation 
with  their  proper  assistants.  Some  have  u?ged  £he  use  of  d 
word  arc-oXo*,  2  Cor.  viii.  23.  (Greek)  compared  with  PhiL  i 
2Z.  (Greek)  but  it  so  plainly  refers  to  their  being  sent  by  foo 
churches  upon  a  particular  occasion,  that  it  is  strange  as 
stress  should  be  laid  upon  it.  Compare  I  Kings  xirt' 
Septuagint  ^. 

^  5.  4.  It  is  urged  that  some  of  the  churches,  which  we 
formed  in  large  cities  during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  ai 
especially  that  at  Jerusalem^  consisted  of  such  vast  numbef 
as  could  not  possibly  assemble  at  one  place :  compare  At 
xxt.  20.  It  is  answered,  1.  That  the  word  jbtvpio^c;  mayool 
signify  great  numbers^  and  may  not  be  intended  to  eip« 
that  there  were  several  times  ten  thousand  in  an  exact  U 
literal  sense  :  compare  Luke  xii.  1.  (Greek).  2.  That  now 
ficient  proof  is  brought  from  scripture,  of  there  being  «K 
numbers  of  people  in  any  particular  place  as  this  suppoie> 
for  the  myriads  of  believing  JewSy  spoken  of  in  the  precedir 
text,  as  well  as  the  numbers  mentioned.  Acts  ii.  41.  i^ 
might  very  probably  be  those  who  were  gathered  togetbec 
those  great  feasts  from  distant  places,  of  which  few  might  bs 
tlieir  stated  residence  in  that  city :  compare  Acts  viii.  1.    S 

a  WiTsn  Vita  Timoih.  apud  Meletemata.  I        Pearson's  Op.  Po«th.  Dkt.  i.  c.  ii» 

VViin  B\  's  Prcf.  to  Tit.  pass.  I  p.  75—84. 

Bens.  Prop,  of  christian,  vol.  ii.  p.  1^7—170.  I         IIcvte'S  Epiicopacf,  p.  1.?. 

()W£N^  Scripu  OiUin.  c.  ii.  p.  11->U:(.  |  b  QOW£>  Episoopacj,  p.  i^S  &C. 
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the  number  were  so  great  as  the  objection  supposes,  there 
might  be,  for  any  thing  which  appears  in  scripture,  several 
Uilufs  in  the  same  city,  as  there  are  among  those  who  do  not 
ilfcnr  of  diocesan  episcopacy  several  co-ordinate  pastors,  over- 
leen,  or  bishops :  and  though  Eusebius  does  indeed  pretend 
togire  us  a  catalogue  of  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem^  it  is  to  be 
leoembered,  how  the  Christians  had  been  dispersed  from  thence 
for  a  considerable  time,  at  and  after  the  Roman  war,  and  re- 
oored  into  other  parts,  which  must  necessarily  very  much 
increase  the  uncertainty,  which  Eusebius  himself  owns  there 
wif,  as  to  the  succession  of  bishops  in  most  of  the  ancient  sees  *. 

§  6.  n.  Arguments  from  antiquity. 

The  assertors  of  Diocesan  episcopacy  plead, 

1.  That  Clemens  Romanus  intimates  this,  when  he  re- 
commends to  the  Corinthians  the  example  of  the  Jewish  church, 
where  the  High-priest,  ordinary  priests  and  Levites,  knew 
and  observed  th€ir  respective  offices.  To  this  it  is  answered, 
that  the  high-priest  may  signify  Christy  else  this  parallel  wouid 
nther  imply,  that  the  christian  church  must  be  subject  to  some 
ooe  visible  head  as  the  Jewish  was,  and  then  presbyters  and 
ieucons  may  answer  to  priests  and  levites.  This  interpretation 
is  the  more  probable,  as  Clement  never  expressly  mentions 
presbyters  and  bishops  as  distinct,  nor  refers  the  contending 
drinthians  to  any  one  ecclesiastical  head,  as  the  centre  of 
tmitjr,  which  he  would  probably  have  done,  if  there  had  been 
vxf  diocesan  bishop  among  them  ;  nay,  he  seems  evidently  to 
ipeak  of  presbyters  as  exercising  the  episcopal  office  :  see  the 
39tb  section  of  his  epistle  ^. 

§  7.  2.  As  for  iRENiEUS,  I  meet  with  no  passage  produced 
Swrn  bim,  to  prove  that  bishops  and  presbyters  were  distinct. 
The  word  presiding  presbyter  is  evidently  used  to  signify  the 
^[hest  oflScer  in  the  Roman  church,  in  a  noble  fragment  pre- 
*wred,  EosEB.  Eccles.  Hist.  L  v.  c.  xxiv.  p.  248.  He  does 
nileed  mention  the  succession  of  bishops  from  the  apostles, 
wfaieb  is  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  their  being  paro- 
dial,  npr  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of 
i^M  pastors  in  those  churches  ^. 

^  8.  3.  Ignatius  is  much  insisted  upon  as  a  most  express 
^>^iie».     It  is  allowed,  that  in  many  places  he  expressly  distin- 


'jgfll.Ecckt.Hiit  1.  li.  cxKv.  Lia.  c  iv.T. 
^■«T.ooActtxvfil.  17. 
■;»VErt  Apol.  vol.  i.  Pref.  p.  21—^. 
^'^iulOnufhC  p.  37,  38. 
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guishes  between  bishops  and  presbyters  and  requires  obedienct 
to  bishops  from  the  whole  churchy  (presbyters  not  exceptdi) 
in  very  strong  terms :  but  as  he  often  supposes  each  of  the 
churches  to  which  he  wrote  to  meet  in  one  phce^  and  represeoti 
them  as  breaking  one  loafj  and  surrounding  one  aliOTf  and 
charges  the  bishop  to  know  all  his  flock  by  name^  not  excepting 
even  the  servants  of  it,  it  is  most  evident  that  be  must  spoA;^ 
a  parochial  and  not  a  diocesan  bishop '. 

§9.  4.  PoLYCARP  exhorts  the  Christians  at  PAiAyi^' to bi 
subject  to  the  presbyters  and  deacons  ;  be  urges  the  presbytoi 
to  impartial  judgment,  &c.  but  says  not  one  word  of  toy 
bishop  as  being  then  at  Philippic  nor  gives  any  directions  aboat 
chusiog  one  :  so  that  it  should  seem  this  church,  as  wellastbit 
at  Corinihj  was  governed  by  joint  presbyters  or  Copastors. 

§  10.  5.  JusTiK  Martyr  certainly  speaks  of  the  pr^ij^i 
whom  we  may  allow  to  have  been  distinguished  from  theprei* 
byter,  though  Justin  does  not  mention  that  distinction  ;  but  be 
x:epresents  this  president  as  present  at  every  administratioo  of 
the  eucharist,  which  he  also  mentions  as  always  making  a  put 
of  their  public  worship,  so  that  the  bishop  here  intended  must 
have  only  been  the  pastor  of  one  congregation. 

§  11.  6.  Tertullian  speaks  of  approved  elders^  as  pie- 
siding  in  christian  assemblies,  and  glories  over  the  Mardmiu^  \ 
that  they  could  not  produce  a  catalogue  of  their  bishops  in  a  ; 
continued  succession  from  the  apostles,  as  the  orthodox  Chris* 
tians  could  :  but  it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  speaks  of  a 
diocesan  y  since  all  that  he  says  might  be  applied  to  a  paroddA 
bii^hop  ^ 

§  12.  7.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  "  that  the  order 
of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  is  according  to  the  rank  and 
dispensation  of  angels :"  but  as  he  mentions  only  angels  and 
archangels  without  descending  into  any  more  subordinatioDSt 
it  is  not  easy  certainly  to  determine  how  far  he  intended  to 
assert  the  power  of  the  bishop  over  the  presbyter  ;  much  le» 
can  it  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  the  bishops  of  whom  b^ 
speaks  were  any  thing  more  than  parochial. 

§  13.  8.  Origen  speaks  distinctly  of  bishops  and  presby** 
ters,  but  unites  them  both  as  it  seems  under  the  common  nall^ 
of  priests  J  saying  nothing  of  the  power  of  bishops  as  extendi^ 
beyond  one  congregation,  and  rather  insinuates  the  contr^^ 
M'hen  he  speaks  of  offenders  as  brought  before  the  whole  chti^* 
to  be  judged  by  it. 

a  Uow^  ibid.  p.  1S9*132.  |        b  HoWfi  ibid  p.  136—139. 
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§  1 4.  9.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions  do  indeed  very  fre- 
quentiy  distinguish  between  bisliops  and  presbyters,  and  assert 
the  subjection  of  the  latter  to  the  former,  as  a  matter  of  divine 
institution:  but  not  to  insist  upon  the  evidence  there  is,  that 
these  Constitutions  were  at  the  earliest  a  forgery  of  tliii  fourth 
century,  (Vid.  Prop.  103.  SchoL  5.)  there  are  many  passages  in 
them,  which  shew  that  the  bishops  there  spoken  of  could  not 
stand  related  to  a  great  number  of  churches;  for  they  express- 
ly decree,  "  that  the  deacons  give  nothing  to  the  poor  without 
the  bishop's  consent,"  and  ^^  that  the  bishops  should  see  to  it, 
that  the  same  person  did  not  receive  charities  twice  in  a  week, 
unless  the  case  were  very  urgent :"  they  also  refer  continually 
to  the  bishop's  assembling  with  his  people  in  acts  of  joint  devo- 
tion ;  and  the  liturgiesjcontained  in  these  constitutions  generally 
foppose  the  bishop  present,  and  assign  him  some  peculiar  office 
in  each  service,  and  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
rapper. 

§  15.  10.  Cyprian  does  indeed  speak  of  the  bishop  as 
joining  with  and  presiding  over  the  bench  of  presbyters,  in 
giving  judgment  in  cases  in  which  the  church  was  concerned : 
but  though  he  himself  was  a  person  of  such  distinguished  sense, 
and  though  we  have  so  many  large  epistles,  wherein  he  gives 
directions  about  the  manner  in  which  the  church  under  his  care 
was  to  be  managed  in  his  absence,  as  well  as  relates  several  oc- 
currences in  which  he  was  concerned  while  he  was  at  Carthage; 
yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  gives  no  intimation  of  his  having 
bad  the  charge  of  more  than  one  congregation  :  he  speaks  of  two 
readers  whom  he  alternately  employed,  which  were  capable  of 
being  heard  by  the  whole  church,  and  he  expressly  mentions  his 
people  as  joining  with  him  in  acts  of  communion  and  discipline, 
not  by  representatives  but  in  their  own  person. 

§  1 6.  11.  It  is  allowed  that  in  succeeding  ages  the  difference 
between  bishops  and  presbyters  came  to  be  more  and  mor^ 
magnified,  and  various  churches  came  under  the  care  of  the 
same  bishop:  nevertheless,  Jerome  does  expressly  speak  of 
bishops  and  presbyters  as  of  the  same  order ;  and  Gregory 
Mazianzen  speaks  of  the  great  and  affected  distinction  made 
between  ministers  in. prerogative  of  place,  and  other  tyrannical 
privileges,  (as  he  calls  them)  as  a  lamentable  and  destru(Uive 
thing  \ 

§  17.  Cor.  !•  The  distinction  between  bishops  and  pres- 
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byters  does  not  appear  of  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Igna- 
tius, §6,7. 

§  18.  Tliis  distinction  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
divine  institution,  and  Dr.  Hammond  in  effect  allows  this,  as 
was  observed.  Led,  195.  §  8. 

§  19.  There  was  little  or  no  conformity  between  primitive 
episcopacy,  even  as  it  was  in  the  second  and  third  centuries, 
and  that  diocesan  epiiM:opacy,  which  is  established  in  the  cburcb 
of  England^  and  in  Popish  countries. 

§  20.  Those  reformed  churches  abroad  which  have  not 
diocesan,  may  notwithstanding  retain  the  true  primitive  epis- 
copacy :  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  have  super- 
intendeniSy  and  some  of  a  still  superior  order,  nearly  answering 
to  our  bishops  and  archbishops,  but  with  this  difference,  that  it 
is  not  pretended  their  authority  is  of  divine  original,  tior  their 
existence  by  any  means  essential  to  that  of  a  church  ;  but  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be  akind  of  officers,  set  over  the  church  by 
the  civil  magistrate :  and  indeed  the  constitution  of  the  church 
of  England  is  such,  that  its  bishops  are  properly  the  King^s 
officers^  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  number  of  them  to 
make  another,  without  him**. 

§  21.  The  main  and  most  important  controversy  relating 
to  episcopacy,  is  that  which  concerns  the  extent  of  the  bishop's 
charge. 

§  22.  To  assert  in  the  general,  that  diocesan  bishops  have 
such  a  right  to  determine  all  indifferent  matters  in  the  church, 
that  private  Christians  and  ordinary  ministers  must  in  conscience 
submit  to  their  dictates,  how  contrary  soever  they  may  be  to 
their  own  relish  and  sentiments,  and  that  none  may  preach  who 
are  i»ot  authorized  by  them,  is  building  a  vast  superstructure 
upon  a  very  weak  and  precarious  foundation. 

§  23.  The  dissenting  churches  in  this  realm  are  to  be  justi 
ficd  in  the  liberty  which  they  take,  of  formir^  themselves  inti 
separate  congregations,  independent  on  the  authority  and  jurii 
diction  of  that  dioc(;se  within  whose  province  they  live ;  espi 

a  TowcooD^  Append,  to  his  LeUer  to  White. 

♦  That  body  of  protestant  dissenters  who  go  under  the  denomination  of  "  G^  ^^ 
neral  Baptists,"  have  three  distinct  orders  in  their  churches,  answering  to  bishop«^:^T*» 
priests  and  deacons.  They  are  separately  ordained.  To  the  highest  order  tb^^  ^J 
give  the  name  of  **  Messengers;"  and  to  the  second  that  of  "  Elders.**  The  thi.^  ^'"* 
order  is  that  of  «*  Deacons,"  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  used  in  the  New  Testainei^    ='?^ 

See  "  iMeiuoirs  of  the  life  and  Writing*  of  Mr.  William  Whi^tonj"  part  iii.     F* 
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icially  when  sabmitting  to  them  mnst  io  efiect  be  attended  with 
"thU  important  additional  circumstance,  of  owning  them  to  be 
jostituted  by  Christ,  as  well  as  with  a  conformity  to  certain  rites 
^uid  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  discipline,  which  in  themselves 
considered,  separate  from  any  supposed  authority  appointing 

them,  appear  less  expeditHi^  though  they  should  not  be  urged 

as  absolutely  unlawful  ^.     . 


LECT.  CXCVII. 

Of  the  Introduction  of  Diocesan  Episcopacy — Presidents — 
Elders — Uninterrupted  Succession. 


T. 


§  1  •  SchoL  1 .  JL  HERE  seems  reason  for  saying,  (as  in  the  last 
corollary)  that  the  established  church  of  England  A^trnxiA^^  that 
the  diocesan  bishops  should  be  owned  in  efl'cct  as  officers  insti- 
toted  by  Christ :  for  though  this  be  not  asserted  in  the  articles 
of  the  church  of  England,  yet  in  the  book  of  ordination,  (to 
which  assent  must  be  declared,  as  well  as  to  the  common  prayer) 
it  is  expressly  said,  **  that  it  is  evident  to  all  men  diligently  read- 
ing the  holy  scriptures,  kc,  that  from  the  apostles*  time  there 
has  beeri  this  order  in  Christ's  church,  bishops,  priests,  and  dca« 
cons,  as  several  officers ;"  and  it  is  sufficiently  plain  from  the 
whole  system  of  ecclesiastical  government,  that  bishops  must 
liere  signify  diocesan  bishops,  and  not  merely  pastors  of  a  parti* 
cular  congregation  ^. 

§  2.  2.  It  is  easy  to  apprehend,  how  episcopacy,  as  it  was 
in  the  primitive  church,  with  those  alterations  which  it  after- 
wards received,  might  be  gradually  introduced.  The  apostles 
seem  to  have  taught  cJiiefly  in  large  cities ;  they  settled  minis- 
ters there,  who  prcachiDg  in  country  villages  or  smaller  towns 
increased  the  number  of  converts :  it  would  have  been  most 
reasonable,  that  those  new  converts,  which  lay  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  large  towns,  should,  when  they  grew  numei>. 
ous,  have  formed  themselves  into  distinct  churches,  under  the 
care  of  their  proper  pastors  or  bishops,  independent  on  any  of 
their  neighbours ;  but  the  reverence  which  would  naturally  be 
paid  to  men  who  had  conversed  with  the  apostles,  and  perhaps 
some  desire  of  influence  and  dominion,  from  which  the  hearts  of 
very  good  men  might  not  be  entirely  free,  and  which  early  he- 
ft HovB>  Epinopacjr,  p.  148.  |    b  C a  l amt^  Life  of  Baiter,  voL  i.  p.  82;(*{»4r 
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gun  to  work,  (3  John  ver.  9.  2  Thess.  ii.  7.)  might  easily  lay  a 
foundation  for  such  a  subordination  in  the  ministers  of  n^w  erect- 
ed churches  to  those  which  were  more  ancient ;  and  much  more 
easily  might  the  superiority  of  a  pastor  to  his  assistant  presbyien 
increase,  till  it  at  length  came  to  that  great  diflerence,  which  we 
own  was  early  made,  and  probably  soon  carried  to  an  excess* 
And  if  there  was  that  degeneracy  in  the  church,  and  defection 
from  the  purity  and  vigour  of  religion,  which  the  learned 
Vitringa  supposes  to  have  happened  between  the  time  of  Nero 
and  Trqjan^  it  would  be  less  surprising,  that  those  evil  prin- 
cipleS)  which  occasioned  episcopal  and  at  length  the  Papal 
usurpation,  should  before  that  time  tfert  some  QonsideriJiIe 
influence*. 

§  3.  3.  It  might  be  very  expedient,  upon  the  principles  of 
christian  prudence,  that*  where  it  can  be  accomplished,  every 
pastor  of  a  large  congregation  should  still  have  assistant  minis- 
ters; and  some  presidents  SLmong  the  pastors  of  different  con- 
gregations, when  they  are  meeting  about  any  public  business, 
is  what  common  sense  dictates  in  such  circumstances :  and  if 
instead  of  a  chairman  chosen  for  that  particular  time  and  oc- 
casion, some  person  of  experienced,  approved  fidelity  and 
ability,  should  be  appointed  to  exercise  some  stated  over-sight 
over  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  congregations,  it  might  perhaps 
be  attended  with  such  consequences,  as  would  render  such  a  sort 
of  discipline  not  only  tolerable,  but  eligible.  Something  of  this 
kind  was  projected  in  archbishop  Usher* s  plan  for  the  reduction 
of  episcopacy,  by  which  he  would  have  moderated  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  have  brought  it  very  near  the  presbt/terian  govern- 
ment of  the  Scotch  church  ;  the  weekly  parochial  vestry  answer- 
ing to  their  church-session;  the  juonthlij  synod j  to  be  held  by 
the  Chorepiscopij  answering  to  their  presbyteries ;  the  diocesan 
synod  to  their  provincial,  and  the  national  to  their  general  as* 
sembly.  The  meeting  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  practised  in  the 
church  of  England,  is  but  a  faint  shadow  of  the  second,  the 
ecclesiastical  court  of  the  third,  and  the  convocation  of  the 
fourth  ^. 

§  4.  4.  It  seems  there  was  not  a  perfect  uniformity  among 
all  the  primitive  churches  in  this  respect :  the  power  of  the 
bishops  seems  to  have  prevailed  early  in  Rome,  that  of  the  pres* 
bytery  at  Alexandria,  and  at  Carthage,  such  a  discipline  as 
comes  nearest  to  that  which  is  now  called  congregatiotmL 

t  VlT|ll2i«A^  ObMnr.  L  iT.  r.  viL  tUL  I     h  Hist,  of  Nonconf.  n.  339-344. 
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5.  5.  It  seems  to  be  solidly  argued  from  1  Tim.  v.  17.  that 
there  were  in  the  primitive  church  some  eldersy  who  did  notusfe 
t*)  preach :  nothing  rery  express  is  said  concerning  them  ;  only 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  James  v.  1 4.  that  they  prayed  with  the 
nek.  It  may  be  very  expedient,  even  on  the  principles  of  hu- 
man prudence  to  appoint  some  of  the  more  grave  and  honopr- 
able  members  of  the  society  to  join  with  the  pastor  in  the  over- 
sight of  it,  who  may  constitute  a  kind  of  council  vf\t\\\i\m^  to 
deliberate  of  affairs  in  which  the  society  is  concerned,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  being  brought  before  tlie  church  for  its  decision, 
to  pray  with  the  sick,  to  reconcile  differences,  &c.  but  there 
does  not  seem  any  sufficient  warrant  for  making  them  a  kind  of 
judicatory  J  to  whose  decisions  the  rest  of  the  society  is  to  sub- 
mit ;  and  those  rules  relating  to  presbyteries,  classes,  provin- 
cials, and  general  assemblies,  which  are  determined  by  the 
constitution  of  the  church  of  Scotland^  most  evidently  appear 
to  be  at  best  merely  matters  of  human  discretion,  and  to  have 
no  express  foundation  in  the  word  of  God ;  nor  can  we  trace  the 
existence  of  such  ruling  elders  higher  than  Constantine's  time  ". 

^6.  6.  It  is  a  very  precarious  and  uncomfortable  founda- 
tion for  christian  hope,  which  is  laid  in  tlie  doctrine  of  an  unin* 
icrrupted  succession  of  bishops,  and  which  makes  the  validity 
of  the  administration  of  christian  ministers  depend  upon  such  a 
Accession  ;  since  there  is  so  gr^atadarkness  upon  many  periods 
<^f  ecclesiastical  history,  insomuch  that  it  is  not  agreed,  who 
Were  the  sifven  fa^st  bishops  of  the  church  of  JBome,  though 
^at  churcifi  were  so  .celebrated  ;  and  Eusebius  himself,  from 
^Hom  tlie  greatest  patrons  pf  this  doq^ine  have  made    their 
^^^taloguesy  expressly  owns,  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  tell  who 
Succeeded  the  apostles  in  the  government  of  the  churches,  ex- 
opting  such  as  may  be  collected  from  St.  Paulas  own  words. 
^^  EusEB.  quoted  Led.  196.  §  5.     Contested  elections  in  al- 
most all  considerable  cities  make  it  very  dubious  which  were 
^*^  ^rii^ bisjbops,  and  decrees  of  councils,  rendering  all  those 
^•"dinations  null,  where  any  simoniacal  contract  was  the  founda- 
^*On  of  them,  makes  it  impossible  ,to  prove,  at  least  on  the  prin- 
^*ple&    of  the  Jtomish  church,  that  there  is  now   upon   earth 
^^y  one  person,  who  is  a  legal  successor  of  the  apostles,  and 
''^nders  hereditary  right  as  precarious  in  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
^^rtainly  is  !n  civil  affairs  ^ 

^   ^1  Au ticea,  saci«l  ftd.  DiaL  iii.  p.  148— 1 48.      I  CH  ANDi.Fn^i  Sem.  agftiut  Poo.  p.  Oi-^.  ap. 

V^iirr»»Y  on  1  llm.  v.  17.  i  &tk.  Uall  Lect. 

^iOSD-JcJurp  Fleb.jwA  Cai.  Def.  of  Noncohf.  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

K  ^aOKy^i).  «t  gel.  A^mlt.  u  tr.  p.  DT^  97.  I  liov  E'*  Eniscou   ».  17^1BJ. 

^   ^AtAMy»i  Life  of  Baxter,  vol.  i.w.'l,'.»—13i.  I 

lodepood.  Wbij,Na  vjj.  vii»,  | 
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$  7.  7.  Mr.  Jones  has  undertaken  to  prove  at  large,  that 
the  ordination  of  our  English  iiifAoj:^^  cannot  be  traced  up  to  the 
church  of  Rome  as  its  original ;  that  in  the  year  668,  the  SU9- 
cessors  of  /iustin  the  Monk  who  came  over  A.  D.  596^  being 
almost  entirely  extinct,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishops 
were  of  Scottish  ordination  by  Aidan  and  Finan^  who  came  out 
of  the   Culdee  monastery  of  Columbanusj  and  were  no  more 
than  presbyters;  though,   when  the  princes  of  the  nortbera 
nations  were  converted  by  them,  they  made  them  bishops ,  i.  e. 
gave  them  authority  over  the  clergy,  and  took  other  bishops 
from  amongst  their  converts.     So  that  denying  the  validity  of 
presbt/terian  ordination,  shakes  the  foundation  of  the  episcopiil 
church  of  England  *. 


LECT.  cxcvin. 

0/  the  Sabbath^Day. 

$  X.Prop.  At  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  observe  iw«  day  in 
seveny  and  i\\e  first  of  the  week,  as  a  day  of  religious  rest^  and 
public  worship. 

§  2.  Dem.  1 .  Natural  religion  requires,  that  there  sboald 
be  certain  seasons  of  solemn  public  worship,  universally  agreed 
upon  among  the  members  of  the  same  society  ;  but  it  does  not 
determine  how  often  they  should  occur,  nor  what  proportion  of 
our  time  should  be  employed  in  them.     Lect.  85.  §  17. 

§  3.  9-  Were  there  no  intimation  from  the  word  of  God 
upon  this  head,  it  would  nevertheless  be  decent  to  pay  some 
regard  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  our  country,  so  far  at  leastas 
to  abstain  from  such  public  labours  as  they  forbid,  and  to  as- 
semble at  some  place  of  public  worship ;  and  (att,  par.)  tt 
times  so  recommended  rather  than  at  other  times :  which  will 
afford  one  evident  reason  for  the  observation  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week  among  us  *>. 

^  4.  3.  God  appointed  for  the  Jews  the  observation  of » 
weekly  sabbath^  Exod.  xvi.  23.  xx.  8-^11.  and  the  real  there 
appointed,  is  said  to  be  in  commemoration  of  God's  bafii^ 
rested  the  seventh  day  from  his  work  of  creation. 

a  Jon Bt  on  the  Heart,  19*.  i    I     b  WiiOHTpo  the  Sabbath,  p.  165— 16S. 

filx>E*ft  Ecdes.  Hi«t.  1.  iii.  c.  HI— v.  pnes-p.  966,&e  j 

*See  **  An  Account  of  the  Churches  ip  Oreat-Biiuuni"  in  aqswerto  Joiiai,1)7 
^pisbop  ofSt.  Asaph,    Q 
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§  5.  4.  This  may  be  considered  by  us  as  an  intimation  of 
B  proportion  of  time  to  be  given  by  us  to  a  religious  rest,  and 
much  the  rather,  as  the  observation  of  one  day  in  seven  seems 
have  been  appointed  to  jidam  in  innocence,  Gen.  ii.  3. 
lich  it  is  unnatural  to  understand  by  way  oiprolepsis.  Com* 
nHeb.W.s^  4». 

§  6.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  this  might  lay  a  foundation 
r  dividing  time  into  weekSy  as  so  many  of  the  ancient  nations 
i«  Compare  Gen.  viii.  10, 12.  xxix.  27.  1.  10.  See  the  refe* 
Does  to  Grotius  and  Selden.  Led.  126.  §  2  *". 

§  7. 5.  The  peculiar  place  which  this  command  had  in  the 
bfttur  law,  as  being  a  part  of  the  ten  commandments  delivered 
r  God*s  own  voice  from  mount  Sinaiy  and  written  as  with  his 
ivn  hand  on  tables  of  stone  among  moral  precepts  of  the  high- 
it  importance,  may  further  recommend  it  to  some  distinguish* 
ig  regard. 

§  8.  6.  It  seems  expedient,  that  we  in  this  country,  and 
ither  Christians,  should  observe  one  day  in  seven  to  the  religious 
>ttrpo8cs  above  mentioned ;  and  so  much  the  rather,  as  our  en« 
pgeoients  to  the  service  of  God  are  so  great,  and  we  are  excus- 
sdfrom  those  solemnities  whicb  the  «/m^  observed  at  the  feasts 
'  the  passover,  pentecost  and  tabernacles,  besides  other 
icred  times. 

^  9.  7.  The  apostles,  who  bore  such  eminent  offices  in  the 
dmrcb,  and  were  the  appointed  interpreters  of  the  will  of  Christ, 
iboiigh  they  did  observe  the  Jewish  sabbathy  resting,  that 
4qr  might  not  give  offence,  as  well  as  for  the  opportunity  of 
iMing  and  preaching  to  the  Jews  attending  in  their  synago- 
S^,  Acts  jXW.  14,  15,42,  44.  xvi.  is.xviii.  4.  did  also  observe 
^jirsi  day  as  a  day  of  religious  worship,  which,  (waving  John 
%  19,  26.  appears  from  Acts  xx.  7.  1  Cor.  xvi.  2.  hence  this 
%  called  the  Lord's  day^  Rev.  i.  10.  as  it  might  very  properly 
^  since  on  this  day  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  and  the  Spirit 
|robably  descended  on  the  apostles.  Dr.  Whitby  also  contends 
or  Aat  argument  from  Heb.  iv.  3.  ( Vid.  Whitby  in  Loc.) 
Vt  it  seems  not  convincing. 

§  10.  8.  The  most  ancient  writers  in  the  christian  church 
pee  in  assuring  us,  that  the  observation  of  the  first  day  pre- 
liled  early  and  constantly  in  it.    Ignatius  calls  this  the  queen 

romnm  M«e.  toL  i.  p.  291— 9n9.  I        Watts  of  Hoir  TioKt,  fee  p.  s^ia 

rrAAOOill  ChroDol.  L  ti.  c  ii.  1 13.  |        K£»llC<nT*t  Ouien.  MOb  ii. 
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Part  ii. 


of  days :  Melito  wrote  a  book  concerning  it.  Jum^  Martyr 
and  Tertullian,  in  their  apologies,  speak  very  expreisly  ot 
stated  ohristian  asseoibiies  beld  on  this  day ;  not  to  mention 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  many  more :  and  Pliny  like- 
wise  speaks  of  it  as  the  sacred  day  of  the  Christians,  a  very  few 
years  after  the  death  of  St.  John.  Now  we  can  hardly  imagine 
that  such  an  observation  should  so  early  and  so  universally  have 
prevailed,  (for  we  find  not  that  it  was  ever  disputed)  bad  not 
the  apostles  directed  to  it "". 

§  11.  9.  There  is  no  command   in  the  New  Testament    _^ 
whereby  Christians  are  obliged  to  observe  the  seventh  day^  but   :^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  apostle  plainly  intimates  that  it  is  abo«^«w  ^ 
lished.  Col.  ii.  16. 

§  12.   10.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  weckli^^ 
sabbath  now  to  be  observed  by  Christians,  is  not  the  stventf^^ 
day  but  the  first.     Compare  §  3.     Valet  propositio  *»  ♦. 


LECT.  CXCIX. 
Of  the  Patriarchal  qnd  Jewish  Sabbath. 


§  1.  SchoL  1.  X^GAINST  the  fourth  step  of  the  precedii 
demonstration  it  is  pleaded,  that  we  do  not  find  that  the  sabba-*^ 
was  observed  by  the  patriarchs ;  and  some  have  thought  tbi^ 
when  It  is  mentioned,  Uxod*  xvi.  23.  it  is  intimated  that  itvris 
before  unknown  by  the  Israelitish  nation,  ibid.  ver.  25— ST^* 
It  is  answered,  (1.)  That  the  texts  quoted  above  will  not  pro^ve 
that  the  Israelites  knew  nothing  of  the  sabbath,  but  on  rIk 
contrary  they  rather  seem  to  refer  to  it  as  a  thing  known. 

§  2.  (2.)  That  if  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  had  neglected 
the  sabbath,  as  it  is  probable  (through  the  oppression  ^  their 
enemies)  they  were  forced  to  do,  yet  the  patriarchs  mig^ 
have  observed  it,  though  that  circumstance  in  tbeir  lives  be  no 
mentioned  ;  and  the  Israelites  might  remember  it,  and  esteer 


a  Baxt.  Works.  voL  iiu  p.  768—775. 

WRieuT  on  the  Sabb.  p.  145— isa 

Waits  ibid.  p.  72—76. 
b  MOKKR  on  flie  9Mb.  DtaL  i.  pi  M}  54>  )M;. 
DiAl.  U.  p.  1Q9, 203,  9Ut>. 

Bakcl.  Apol.  Frop.  xi.  I  i. 

ItlKN.  on  the  Art  vii.  p.  1U3,  104. 


BAKBOWk  Works,  VOL  i  p.  504-^09. 
WmoNT  on  the  Sabb.  €.  i.  |  4, 5.  p.  9^— 
Si-BAL'CHii  Chxun.  L  ih  c.  u.  I  II. 
HALLgTon  ScripL  rol.ift.  OOK.  if.  p.  t 

1»6. 
Dr.  UVTBH  on  the  5abb.  pasim. 
Sii  F.p A  RDI  Theses  SabtMticx,  part  ii. 


*  There  arc  some  few  Christians,  chiefly  of  the  Antipasdobaptht  penu 
who  cooteod  for  the  obligatioo  of  obsening  the  seventh  day.  A  tract  io  sop 
this  doctrine  was  published  by  Mr.  Co»nthwaite,  in  1740.    K. 
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it  a  circumstance  peculiarly  grievous  in  their  oppression,  that 
they  were  forced  to  work  on  a  sacred  day,  a  consideration 
which  would  tend  to  perpetuate  its  remembrance,  if  it  were 
ever  known. 

§  3*  (3.)  The  observation  of  the  sabbath  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah ;  though  the 
authority  of  those  from  whom  the  account  of  these  seven  pre- 
cepts is  derived,  must  be  acknowledged  so  dubious,  that  no 
great  stress  can  be  laid  upon  them,  especially  as  some  do  not 
reckoo  tlie  sabbath  among  those  precepts  *. 

§  4.  (4.)  The  sabbath  might  be  observed  as  a  day  of  some 
extraordinary  devotion ^  though  not  as  a  day  of  such  strict  res^ 
as  was  afterwards  enjoined  to  the  Jews. 

§  5.  (5.)  Supposing  the  silence  of  Moses ^  in  the  very  short^ 
account  he  gives  us  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  to  be  ever  so 
entire  upon  this  head,  no  certain  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
thence  ;  for  upon  this  principle  we  might  argue,  that  the 
patriarchf  had  no  stated  time  for  tlie  warship  of  God^  which  is 
Tcry  incredible ;  and  also  that  the  Jews  did  not  observe  the 
sabbath  from  Moses  to  David,  since  in  the  history  of  all  that 
time,  there  is  no  mention  of  that  day  ;  as  in  the  fifteen  hundred 
years  between  the  birth  of  Seth  and  the  deluge  no  mention  is 
made  of  sacrifices^  and  yet  we  have  reason  to  believe  they  were 
practised  in  that  period. 

^  6.  (6.)  If  it  should  be  granted,  that  the  observation  of 
the  sabbath  was  disused  among  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  it 
cannot  be  argued  from  thence,  that  it  was  not  instituted  at 
the  creation ;  the  heads  of  the  Abrahamic  family  were  so  re- 
markable for  their  devotion,  that  the  strict  observation  of  the 
sabbath  in  their  days  miglit  be  the  less  necessary  ^  *. 

§  7.  2.  Against  the  argument  drawn  from  th^  fourth  com- 
mandment, Lect,  19^.  §7.  some  have  argued,  that  the  pro- 
nouncing those  words  from  mount  Sinai  with  an  audible  voice 
was  no  proof  of  their  extraordinary  and  universal  obligation, 
since  God  seems  to  have  intended  to  have  spoke  the  whole  law 
in  that  manner,  had  not  the  terror  of  the  people  prevented^ 
Exod.  XX.  18,  &c.  Deui.  v.  23 — 28.     But  it  is  answered. 


1  Stu).  de  Jvre,  L  i.  c.  x.  p.  116. 
i>  Owgv  on  HeU  tv.  9.  Extr.  ii.  1 9, 10, 13—16. 
MotEK't  Dial.  ii.  p.  10?,  103,  14ti— 156, 162— 
167,  20&-Wti. 


Patriarchal  Sabbath,  pa«. 
Nby LIN'S  Hbt.  of  the  Sabb.  part  L  c  i.  ii.  i 
V^OlTON"*  Misc.  vol.!.  No. IV. 
Watts  on  Holy  Times,  &c.  p.  10—16. 


*  See  Fliminc  on  the  foiirUi  commandmcut,  and  the  same  author'«  **  V\9\n. 
i^ccotQtoftbeX^ord'f  Day.'*    K. 
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§  8.  (I.)  That  God's  beginning  with  those  precepts  wm 
some  intimation  of  their  importance,  especially  as  be  well 
knew  the  fears  of  the  people  would  prevent  his  going  on  to 
utter  more  in  this  audible  manner ;  and  indeed  Deui.  xi.  22. 
intimates  a  pause  immediately  after  the  uttering  those  words; 
otherwise  there  would  have  lieen  no  decent  room  for  the  people 
to  have  spoke  as  they  did. 

$  9.  (2.)  His  engraving  those  ten  commandments  on  tables 
of  stone  in  a  miraculous  manner,  and  ordering  them  to  be  laid 
up  in  the  ark,  is  a  plain  intimation  of  their  peculiar  weight, 
and  a  singular  distinction  worthy  our  regard.  3.  The  con- 
nection in  which  this  precept  stands  with  others,  which  all 
allow  to  be  of  the  highest  moment  and  universal  obligation,  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  argument  that  it  is  not  merely  ceremonial  \ 

§  10.  3.  Nevertheless  we  allow,  that  the  observation  of  the 
sabbath  is  not  to  be  urged  as  of  universal  obligation,  merely 
because  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  decalogue,  and  that  its 
place  there  only  obliged  the  Jews ;  since  in  the  preface  to  those 
ten  commandments,  their  deliverance  from  Egypt  is  urged  as 
a  reason  for  observing  them,  and  the  ffih  commandment  is 
enforced  by  promises  peculiar  to  the  Jews :  not  to  insist  on  the 
addition,  Deut.  v.  15.  which  is  probably  to  be  considei^ed  as 
the  words  of  Moses ^  not  of  God,  and  a  comment  on  the  fourth 
commandment,  rather  than  a  part  of  it  ^. 

§  11.  Mr.  Joseph  M£De  conjectures,  that  the  day  of  the 
Jewish  sabbath  was  changed  in  the  wilderness ;  which  he  en- 
deavours to  prove,   by  shewing  that  they  travelled  on  the  . 
seventh  day  before  the  first  of  those  sabbaths  which  we  find^ 
they  observed  :  compare  Exod,  xvi.  1,  22 — 26.  and  some  have^ 
taken  occasion  from  hence  to  assert,  that  the  patriarchal  sab- 


bath was  different  from  the  Jettdshy  supposing  Monday  to  be: 
the  day  on  which  God  begun  the  creation  ;  which,  if  it  were,i 
the  patriarchal  sabbath  will  be  the  same  with  what  is  now 
christian''^.    But  to  this  argument  it  is  answered,  (1.)  That  th( 
sixth  day  spoken  of  in  the  forecited  text  is  not  the  sixth  froi 
the  fifteenth  of  the  fnonthy  but  from  the  day  on  which  tl 
Manna  begun  to  fall,  which  might  be  the  first  in  theu^^it^ 
or  in  general  that  it  might  signify  the  sixth  of  the  week,  when — 
ever  the  manna  begun  to  fall :  and,  (2.)  That  allowing  it 
(asMEDE  supposes)  the  sixth  from  their  journey  on  xhitfiftei 

4  Hallbt  on  Script  VOL  i.  p.  19S— 160.  I        Baxt.  Works,  vOL  UL  p.  77S— 781. 

^-^ ibid.  p.  161—174.  I 

*  See  Dr.  CuANOLift't  two  Disconrtes  oa  the  lastitutioa  of  the  Sobbath.    C. 
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it  will  not  prove  t  change  in  the  sabbath;  but  only  that  be/ere 
the  giving  the  law  on  mount  Sinaij  a  greater  liberty  of  travelling 
on  necessary  occasions  was  allowed  on  the  sabbath :  not  here  to 
insist  on  the  possibility  there  b,  that  the  journey  they  took  oa 
thejifieenth  day  of  the  month  might  be  only  the  beginning  of 
their  march  from  Elim  to  Sinaiy,  and  perhaps  no  more  than 
would  qfier  the  giving  of  the  law  have  been  allowed :  nor  to 
urge,  that  upon  the  signal  given  by  the  chudf  they  might  have 
marched  on  any  future  sabbath ;  as  by  special  command  sacrifice 
was  oflfered  in  places  not  generally  allowed  by  the  law'. 

^12.  4.  That  the  sabbath  is  an  institution  peculiar  to  the 
./mix,  some  have  argued  from  Deut.  v.  15.  Exod.  xxxi.  13 — 17. 
JEzei.  XX.  20.  Neh.  ix.  13,  14.  Dr.  Wright  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  from  Luke  xiiu  uU,  that  it  was  also  intended  to  oblige 
Christians;  but  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  persons  spoken  of 
there  were  then  Jews^. 

§  13.  5.  The  rigour  of  the  Jewish  sabbath  is  by  no  means 
to  be  brought  into  the  christian  constitution,  since  there  is  such 
m,  silence  in  the  New  Testament  upon  that  head^ 

§  14.  6.  Some  have  insisted  on  an  observation  both  of  the 

meoenthdinA  ih^ first  day;  as  imagining  that  x\ie  fourth  com« 

mandment,  in  its  most  litera]  sense  designing  the  particular 

time  as  well  as  the  proportion^  is  obligatory  upon  all  Christians* 

But  it  has  been  answered,  that  in  arguing  thus  they  are  but  little 

ODsistent  with  themselves ;  since  that  commandment  requires 

\x  days  of  labour,  as  well  as  one  of  rest.    Compare  §  10,  II. 

yALect.  198.  ^ll*'^ 

§  15.  7.  It  signifies  little  at  what  hour  the  sabbath  is  begun, 

one  day  be  allotted  to  it.    It  is  plain  from  Jkrome,  that  some 

cieot  Christians,  (as  some  foreign  protectants  now  do)  return* 

to  their  secular  employments  and  diversions  on  the  evening 

the  Lord's  day ;  but  then  they  began  their  sabbath  on  the 

^mrdajf  evening :  and  we  are  the  less  to  wonder  if  the  primi- 

)  Christians  took  some  liberty  this  way,  since  they  had  public 

"ship  three  days  in  the  week  besides,  viz.  Tuesday  ^  Thursday 

Saturday  ^ 

§  16.  8.  As  it  is  impossible  certainly  to  determine  ;nrhich  is 
evenih  day  from  the  creation,  and  as  (in  consequence  of  the 
AcbI  form  of  the  eartli,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  scheme 


oa  Csek.  n.  20.  p.  55—57. 
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ivhich  supposes  it  one  great  plain)  the  change  of  place  will  ne- 
cessarily  occasion  some  alteration  in  the  time  of  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  any  day  in  question,  it  being  always  at  the  sam^ 
time^  some  where  or  other,  sun-rising  and  sun-setting,  noon  and 
nnidnight ;  it  seems  i^ery  unreasonable  to  lay  such  a  stress  upon 
the  particular  day,  as  some  do,  or  to  require  any  stronger  argu- 
ments  thim  those  assigned  above,  Led.  198.  §9 — 11.  for  the 
change  of  it  from  the  seventh  to  the  first :  it  seems  abandantlj 
sufficient,  that  there  be  six  days  of  labour,  and  one  of  religiooi 
rest,  which  there  will  be  upon  the  christian  as  well  as  the  Jewiii 
scheme'. 

§  17.  9.  One  reason,  why  the  abolition  of  the  seoenth  and  ob- 
servation of  thfi  first  day  is  no  more  plainly  declared  in  the  Ne« 
Testament,  might  be  out  of  regard  to  the  Jewisft  Christians, 
nrho  could  not  without  great  difficulty  and  inconvenience  have 
come  immediately  into  a  total  change,  or  strictly  have  observed 
both;  and  this  may  answer  the  argument  from  AlatL  xxiv.  20^ 


LECT.  CC. 
Of  Christian  Baptism. 

§  1.  Def.  JL  HOSE  rites  of  the  christian  institution,  whicii 
were  intended  to  be  solemn  tokens  of  our  accepting  the  gospe' 
covenant,  peculiar  to  those  who  did  so  accept  it,  and  to  be  con- 
sidered by  them  as  tokens  of  the  divine  acceptance,  on  that  sup 
position  may  properly  be  called  seals  of  the  covenant. 

§  2.  Prop.  The  law  of  Christ  requires  that  all  who  belie?- 
the  gospel  should  be  baptized;  i.  e.  should  be  separated  from  um 
believers,  and  joined  to  the  visible  christian  church,  by  being 
solemnly  washed  with  water ;  which  washing  is  on  the  one  l^^uid 
to  signify  their  faith  in  Christ  and  resolution  of  holy  obedienpp 
and  on  the  other,  to  confirm  their  faith  in  tbegospeUpromiseftfl 
pardon,  sanctification  and  eternal  life. 

N.  B.  The  proposition  is  to  be  understood  only  as  speaJ 
ing  of  persons  as  yet  unhaptized;  and  and  it  will  afterwards  - 
enquired,  whether  it  extends  to  those  to  whom  this  rite  in 
main  parts  at  least  has  been  already  administered,  whether 
infancy  or  upon  a  false  pretence  of  faith  at  riper  years. 

a  Wattb  ibid.  p.  49—53.  |        Wright  ilrd  \2. 

W  ALMS  on  ihc  sabb.  p.  79—85.  b  Wai  ts  ibid.  p.  ^H— 63,  &  65—71. 

Fabrit.  BibiivUi.  Grcc.  vol.  U.  p.  ^09—61?.         |        IIamm<  md  in  roc 
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§3.  Dfm.  1.  Our  Lord  expressly  appointed  that  believen 

tlrs^Hikl  in  a  solemn  manner  be  washed  with  water.  Matt,  xxviii* 

1  ^«  AtarJt  xvi.  16.  to  which  there  may  also  be  some  allusion, 

^4tjfAn  iii.  5.  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Acts  ii.  41*  viiL  i2j  37. 

x^cii.  16. 

§  4.  2.  That  this  is  to  express  faith  in  Christ  in  those  who 
aire  I»pti2ed»  and  solemnly  to  declare  their  resolution  of  openly 
professing  his  religion  and  cultivating  real  and  universal  holiness^ 
(their  obligation  to  which  is  hereby  confirmed)  appears  from 
Mtam.  Ti.  3,  4.  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  £ph.  v.  26.  and  Tit.  iii.  5.  hasge- 
nefally  been  added  to  this  catalogue,  as  referring  to  baptism^ 
but  of  that  more  hereafter. 

§  5.  3.  That  God  did  hereby  give  to  believers  a  token  of 
die  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  gospel 
covenant,  does  also  appear  from  Acts  ii.  38.  xxii.  16.  Tit*  iii. 
4—7. 

§  6.  4.  It  appears  that  Christ  instituted  such  an  ordinance 
itt  baptism,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  proposition,  to 
diose  who  shoyld  believe  his  gospel. 

§  7.  5.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that  this  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  apostolic  age;  since  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
founded  are  common  to  all  ages ;  and  our  Lord  seems  to  intimate 
i^  perpetual  continuance  in  the  church,  3Iatt.  xxviii.  20\ 
^^t  fropasitio* 

§8.  Con  I.  It  is  evidently  a  prostitution  of  tlie  ordinance 
^  baptism,  to  adminbtcr  it  to  any  adult  person,  who  does  not 
'^^ai^  a  credible  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ  and  subjection 
^  the  gospel. 

§  9.  2.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  by  whom  baptism  is  to  be 
^^ministered,  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  the  character  of  those 
^luMD  they  admit  to  it;  whether  they  have  a  competent  know* 
i^^  of  the  gospel,  and  give  reason  to  believe  they  will  behave 
^^  a  manner  becoming  members  of  the  christian  church. 

§  10.  3.  It  is  fit  that  baptism  should  be  administered  only 
^y  thd  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  church ,  where  their  assistance 
^an  be  had ;  not  only  because  it  appears  that  these  were  the  per- 
•^os  by  whom  it  was  administered  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
'^^caiise  fc^t.  par.)  they  must  be  most  capable  of  judging  who 
•■^  the  fit  subjects  of  it.    Vid.  Car.  2. 

•  £'*XT.InC.ChttfdiManb.  0.341-3*3.  I        Bcrrj-wrcct  tect,  rol  Ii.  p.  193— »«. 
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§  1 1.  4.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  baptism  may  be  called  a  - 
seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace ;  for  though  the  beneBts  of  the  co- 
venant are  secured  to  every  believer  by  the  death  of  Christ,  « 
which  was  the  great  foundation  of  it,  yet  baptism  plainly  ap- — 
pears  by  the  proposition  to  answer  to  definition  94,  which  is  the  - 
sense  in  which  circumcision  is  called  the  seal  of  the  righidousntss'^ 
of  faith  by  the  apostle,  Eom.  iv.  II.  and  God's  Cffotnant  in  th 
Jleshy  Gen.  xvii.  1 3  *. 

§  12.  5.  Baptism  is  not  to  be  repeated^  since  it  is  a  right  < 
initiation  into  Christ^s  church :  and  though  it  will  afterwards^ 
appear^  that  vicious  members  are  to  be  cast  out,  yet  there  is  TkO^m 
hint  in  scripture,  that  when  re-admitted  they  are  to  be  baptizedB 
again  :  compare  2  Cor.  ii.  6 — 8.  Nevertheless,  consistent  wittra 
this,  those  persons  might  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  a^^ 
the  Messiah  already  come^  who  had  before  been  baptized  b^^^ 
John  and  his  disciples  into  the  general  expectation  of  a  Messia^^ 
shortly  to  be  revealed.    Compare  Acts  xix.  5**. 

§  1 3.  6.  Though  it  be  allowed  not  essential  to  baptism,  th^au 
the  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  should  be  expressll^ 
pronounced,  since  sometimes  mention  is  only  made  of  baptiziKr^o* 
into  the  name  of  Christ,  as  above;  yet  considering  how  expr^^ss 
Matt,  xxviii.   19.  is,  it  seems  highly  expedient  these  naor^^es 
should  generally  be  used ;  and  the  forecited  text  Acts  xix.  2^  3. 
seems  plainly  to  prove,  that  the  name  of  the  Spirit  was  gene- 
rally at  least  expressly  mentioned  in  christian  baptism :  and  it 
seems  essential  to  the  6rdinance,  that  every  adult  person  receiT- 
ing  it  should  be  instructed  in  the  distinct  characters  of  each  of 
these  sacred  persons  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  and  should 
solemnly  profess  a  correspondent  regard  to  each  *=. 

§  14.  7.  The  naming  the  baptized  person  is  by  no  means  , 
any  part  of  this  institution,  and  when  it  is  used,  is  to  be  coDsi' 
dered  as  an  address  to  the  person,  calling  him  by  his  namc» 
rather  than  as  the  manner  of  giving  a  name  to  him ;  though  it  i^ 
very  probable,  the  custom  of  naming  a  child  at  baptism  migb* 
arise  from  the  practice  of  the  Jews  at  their  circumcision^  Ltik^ 
i.  59—63.  ii.  2K 

a  Baxt.  and  Bedford^  Letter,  ap.  Baxt.  of  I        BsNS.  Prop.  Christian.  voL  ii  p.  142, 14S- 

Church  Mem.  p.  347—366  |         Foot  on  Baptism. 

b  BtBN  on  iljc  Art.  xxvii.  p.  'J75. 276.  I  c  WiTsii  Ctcon.  Feed.  L  it.  c  xvL  f  1& 

VV  AIL  of  Int  Bapi.part  ii.  c.  v.  {  5, 6.  |        Tilloti.  Works,  voL  i.  Sera.  but.  d.  51^^*^ 

tiMB.  TheuL  L  v.  c.  lxi.\. }  (i, »,  1 1.  (        IIoOKfift'i  fiodes.  Polity,  L  t.  1 56,61. 
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LECT.  CCI. 

Of  the  Continuance  of  Baptism — Hcfw  far  Necessary — Not 

Begeneration. 

%  I .  SchoL  1  •    JL  HE  Quakers  assert,  that  water  baptism  was 
never  intended  to  continue  in  the  church  of  Christ,  any  longer 
than  while  Jewish  prejudices  made  such  an  external  ceremony 
necjessary;  which  they  argue  from  that  passage,  in  which  one 
baptism  is  spoken  of  as  necessary  to  Christians,  Eph.  iv.  5. 
'Which  say  they  must  be  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,    But  from 
comparing  the  texts  mentioned  above,'  it  will  plainly  appear, 
that  water-baptism  was  instituted  by  Christ  in  more  general 
terms  than  will  agree  with  this  explication.     That  it  was  ad- 
ministered to  all  the  Gentile  converts,  and  not  confined  to  the 
^cws^  appears  from  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  compare  Acts  x.  47. 
that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  did  not  supersede  water-baptism* 
appears  to  have  been  the  judgment  of  Peter^  and  those  that 
'Were  with  him:  so  that  the  one  baptism  spoken  of  seems  to  be 
^hat  of  watery  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  only 
Called  baptism  in  a  figurative  sense.     As  for  any  objection  which 
Could  be  drawn  from  1  Cor.  i.  17.  it  is  sufficiently  answered  by 
^he  preceding  verses,  and  all  the  many  texts,  in  which,  (in 
epistles  written  long  after  this)  the  apostle  speaks  of  all  Christ- 
ians as  baptized ;  and  argues  from  the  obligation  of  baptism, 
^Q  such  a  manner  as  we  can  never  imagine  he  would  have  done, 
*^^  be  apprehended  it  was  the  will  of  God  it  should  be  discon- 
^ucd  in  the  church.     Compare  Bom.  vi.  3,  &c.  CoU  ii.  12. 
^o/.  ui.  27 ". 

§  2.  2.  Mr.  Emlyn,  and  several  of  the  Socinians  have 

**iaintained,  that  baptism  was  and  is  only  to  be  used  by  those 

^bo  are  converted  to  Christianity  from  a  different  profession, 

^be  pollutions  of  which  are  considered  as  washed  away  by  it: 

^od  they  assert,  that  though  the  children  of  such  converts  were 

^  he  baptized  with  their  parents,  all  that  descended  from  them 

^fter  they  were  initiated  into  the  christian  church  were  to  be 

Considered  as  baptized  in  them  ;  and  the  practice  of  proselyte 

^^piism  among  the  Jews  is  urged,  as  what  must  direct  the 

apostles  to  such  an  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt. 

^Xviii.  ly.     It  is  answered, 

§3.  (I.)  That  the  antiquity  of  this  practice  of  proselyte 
baptism  among  the  Jews  is  a  matter  of  considerable  debate  :  yet 

*  pc«i>  Dec  of  Qiuk.  f  15.  I        Letteis  between  Bp.  CLATT09  aod  W.  FINN 

^•^"tl^Scrm.  VOL  ii.  No.  viii.  |  on  Bai/liam. 
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upon  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  probability  on  the  side  of  tb 
fact,  from  the  tenor  and  genius  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as  froc 
some  incontestible  passages  in  very  early  Jewish  writers,  thi 
this  answer  is  hardly  to  be  supported. 

§  4.  (2.)  That  supposing  it  to  be  older  than  our  Saviour^ 
time,  the  apostles  might  not  know  all  the  rules  relating  to  it 
any  more  than  common  mechanics  amongst  us  know  the  laws  i 
the  naturahzation  of  foreigners  ;  especially  considering  tt 
iifflicted  state  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  which  was  such,  as  woul 
not  be  likely  to  invite  strangers  to  incorporate  with  them  ;  i 
that  perhaps  instances  of  this  seldom  occurred  ;  and  the  mafl 
washings  among  the  Jews  might  make  this  rite  as  applied  1 
proselytes  less  kiken  notice  of ;  especially  as  it  might  seem  : 
very  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  circumcisian 
males,  which  also  necessarily  attended  their  proselytism.  Wfa 
the  Robbies  say  of  the  extraordinary  solemnity  with  which  tl 
rite  was  to  be  administered,  is  far  from  being  authentic  evident 

§  5.  (3.)  It  is  probable  some  of  the  rules  of  proselyte  bai 
tism  did  not  prevail  among  them  so  early,  particularly  tl 
which  supposed  that  all  natural  relations  were  cancelled  by 
It  may  therefore  be  difficult  certainly  to  determine,  what  w^ 
exactly  the  custom  in  this  respect  ;  and  if  we  were  to  allow 
to  be  such  as  the  Rabbies  in  after  ages  describe  it,  then  it  cft 
never  be  imagined  that  our  Lord  would  direct  his  aposdes  i 
all  respects  to  conform  themselves  to  it ;  and  if  not  in  a//,  wl» 
can  say  exactly  in  how  many  ? 

§  6.  (4.)  Though  it  is  acknowledged,  that  we  do  not  mee 
with  any  instance  in  the  earliest  primitive  antiquity,  in  whicl 
the  baptism  of  any  child  of  christian  parents,  whether  infant  o 
adult,  is  expressly  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  Cbristiaii 
in  general  have  always  been  spoken  of,  by  the  most  ancieo 
fathers,  as  baptized  persons  ;  and  the  apostles,  when  writing  t 
christian  churches  planted  many  years  before  the  date  of  thd 
respective  epistles,  argue  with  the  members  of  them  fromtb 
obligation  which  their  baptism  brought  upon  them,  in  such 
manner  as  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  they  were  baptize 
in  their  own  persons:  and  it  is  also  certain,  that  as  far  as  oo 
knowledge  of  primitive  antiquity  reaches,  no  unbaptized  pcrso 
received  the  Lord's  supper  ;  which  yet  was  an  ordinance,  nwi 
will  deny  that  the  descendents  of  Christians  received.  Dr.  Bei 
SON  adds,  that  on  this  supposition  genealogies  would  be  of  gre 
importance  in  religion,  contrary  to  what  St.  Paul  intimates 
nor  can  we  reasonably  think,  God  would  put  our  right  to  chri 
tian  communion  upon  a  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  might  som 
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ticnes  be  so  obscure,  as  the  baptism    of  some  remote   an- 
cestor ^ 

§  7.  3.  Mr.  Joseph  Mede  supposes,  not  without  some  con- 
siderable appearance  of  reason,  that  baptism  has  a  reference  to 
-washing  a  new-born  infant  from  the  pollution  of  the  birth. 
Compare  1  Pet.  iiL  21.  Tit,  iii.  5.  compare  Ezek.  xvi.  4*  5  ^ 

§  8.  4.  As  to  the  necessity  of  baptism,  some  seem  to  have 
laid  too  great  a  stress  upon  it,  as  if  it  were  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  salvation,  grounding  their  argument  chiefly  on  John 
ill*  5.  Mark  xri.  16.  nevertheless  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that 
for  any  to  abstain  from  t>aptism,  when  he  knows  it  is  an  insti- 
tution of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  the  will  of  Christ  that  be  should 
subject  himself  to  it,  is  such  an  act  of  disobedience  to  his  autho- 
rity, as  is  inconsistent  with  true  faith  ^. 

§  9.  5.  Some  have  supposed,  that  God  has  connected  with 
the  administration  of  baptism  some  certain  degree  of  the  effu- 
sion of  his  Spirit,  which  the  person  baptized  (cat  par.)  would 
>K>t  otherm'ise  have  received,  and  which  always  remains  with 
the^baptized  persons,  till  forfeited  hy  some  act  of  wilful  sin  :  but 
the  proof  from  scripture  seems  very  deficient  on  this  head. 
TheeffuKion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  baptized  seems  chiefly,  if  not 
wly  to  refer  to  some  miraculous  gift  conferred  upon  them, 
not  always  attended  w'ith  saving  grace:  and  all  that  we  can 
reasonably  promise  ourselves  from  such  an  institution  is,  that  on 
complying  with  this,  as  with  any  other  evangelical  precept,  we 
feiay  more  chearfully  expect  the  blessing  and  presence  of  God 
^di  us  in  our  christian  course ;  nevertheless,  God  does  not  seem 
to  have  bound  himselftothisor  any  other  ordinance  whatsoever, 
in  such  a  manner  that  extraordinary  immediate  influences  should 
^necessarily  and  inseparably  be  connected  with  it  <^. 

§  10.  6.  Mr.  DoDWELL  carried  the  notion  mentioned  above 
*p  far  as  to  suppose,  that  there  goes  along  with  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism,  if  the  person  administering  it  be  duly  ordained, 
•  certam  immortalizing  Spirit ;  whereas  persons  dying  unbap- 
^^cd  arc  not  immortal  :  and  though  Mr.  Hallet  does  not  in- 
•^irt  it  in  express  terms,  he  seems  to  intimate  something  very 
*^te  it,  when  he  expressly  says,  •*  that  circumcision  was  that 
^^Arich  gave  the  infant  a  right  to  immortality  and  eternal  life, 


%ii»nf^  Previooi  QueitioiL 
^QAU^kSenn.  Tol.ii.  No.  is. 
9tMOiioa2riiii.p.  I3V-136. 
^Wbut.  Life,  VOL  i.  p.  i67,  368. 
•^ 1  oa  SapL  p.  54. 
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^tlDlli  Duuibc  on  Tit  uu  5.  apud  Op.  p.  63^ 
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and  that  baptism  in  this  very  respect  comes  in  the  room  oi  cir — 
cumcision  ;  j^et  that  no  infants  are  miserable  in  a  future  state  \'^ 
§11.7.  Upon  the  principles  of  the  third  and  fifth  Schol^ 
above,  many  have  maintained,  that  baptism  is  the  christiai^ 
regeneration  ;  urging  for  that  purpose  John  iii.  5.  Tit.  iii.  5— 
and  the  use  of  the  word  in  primitive  christian  authors,  where  iH 
is  certain  it  has  that  sense  :  but  we  answer, 

§  12.  (l.)That  if  hy  regeneration,  we  are  to  understan(2 

that  which  makes  a  man  a  child  of  God,  and  an  heir  of  etema 

life,  according  to  the  promises  of  scripture,  is  is  certain  froiiK: 
the  whole  tenor  of  scripture,  (Vid,  Prop.  137  t£  145.)  that  bap — 
tism  alone  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  :  and  it  is  plain  in  fac^r 
that  persons  may  be  baptized,  while  they  continue  unrenewed 
and  liable  to  divine  condemnation. 

§  13.  2.  That  the  utmost,  which  the  forecited  text  in  Joh^ 
can  signify,  is,  that  a  person  in  order  to  being  a  regular  membess 
of  the  christian  church  must  be  baptized,  having  received  tfa^^ 
purifying  influences  of  the  Spirit :  and  if  Xulpoy  ToXvyfofunaf  k^m 
Titus  y  be  rendered  of  the  laver  of  regeneration,  ^nd  explained  «c^ 
baptism,  it  can  only  signify  the  laver  in  which  the  regenera^^ 
are  to  b&  washed  ;  and  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  say,  ChristiaK^: 
are  regenerated  by  that,  as  it  would  be  to  say,  Christians  as^ 
frenerated  or  born  in  the  water,  with  which  the  pollution  of  tbc 
womb  is  washed  away. 

§  14.  (3.)  That  on  this  principle,  regeneration  in  adaxit 
persons  is  a  necessary  preparatory  to  baptism,  as  it  is  certain 
holiness  is  by  the  argument  in  the  proposition  and  therefore  musr 
be  somei\i\ng  different  from  it. 

(4.)  That  nevertheless,  as  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  persons  being  brought  to  embrace  Christianity 
were  immediately  baptized,  the  time  of  theqr  baptism  and  that 
of  their  conversion  being  spoken  of  as  one,  and  as  the  time  %vbtea 
they  were  as  it  were  born  into  a  new  world,  and  joined  to  the  fa- 
mily of  God*s  children,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  action,hy  which 
they7^5///{ei/ that  change  so  lately  made,  should  sometimes  be  put 
for  that  change  itself:  and  thus  illuminati  also  signifies  the 
same  with  baptized  persons  ;  not  that  they  were  illuminated  by 
baptism,  but  because  they  were  generally  baptized  as  soon  a» 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  is  plain 
that  the  word  vaT^yhncrm  is  often  put  for  any  great  change  **. 


«  roDW.  Script.  Ace.  of  Rewards,  J  ^4". 

HALLETon  Script,  vol.  iii.  p.  lft)i)-<iJ  I  ^  3^. 
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LECT.  ecu. 

Of  the  Mode  of  Baptism. 

%  I.  Prop.  A  O  enquire  whether  the  immersion  of  the  whole 
body  be  an  essential  circumstance  in  baptism,  or  whether  it 
may  be  administered  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  on  water. 

§  2.  Sol.  1.  In  favour  of  immersion  it  is  pleaded,  that  the 
f  word  /?aTli^(tf,  being  derived  from  /5a7r7»,  properly  signifies  to 
plunge  :  on  the  other  hand  it  is  urged,  that  in  this  diminutive 
and  derivative  form,  it  may  signify  any  method  of  washings 
and  is  sometimes  used  in  scripture  for  washing  things  which  were 
not  dipped  in  water,  but  on  which  it  was  poured :  compare 
Ltikexu  38.  Markvii.  4.  and  those  scriptures  in  which  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Spirit  is  called  baptism  ;  Acts  i.  5,  8.  xi.  15, 16. 
K  sim.  to  which  some  add  1  Cor.  x.  2.  and  observe  tliat  fiotxluvi 
never  used  for  baptism  *. 

§  3.  2.  It  is  pleaded,  that  plunging  alone  represents  our 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and  consequently  that  this 
ceremony  is  essential  :   compare  Rom,  vi.  4.  CoL  ii.  12. 

Ans,  It  is  allowed  that  there  is  in  this  passage  an  allusion 
to  that  mode  of  baptism,  which  then  generally  prevailed  :  but  in 
the  institution  of  that  ordinance,  there  is  no  declaration  that  it 
was  chiefly  designed  to  represent  this  ;  and  persons  were  baptiz- 
ed, before  it  was  generally  known  that  Christ  should  die  and 
arise  from  the  dead.  Our  being  cleansed  from  sin  seems  the 
thing  primarily  intended ;  which  may  well  be  represented  by 
pouring  on  water  :  and  as  this  more  naturally  represents  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Spirit^  the  sprinkling  us  with  ity  and  the 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus ^  it  may  answer  as  valuable  pur- 
poses as  that  mode,  which  more  expressly  represents  a  death  and 
a  resurrection. 

§  4.  3.  The  most  considerable  argument  in  favour  of  im- 
mersion is,  that  it  was  practised  in  the  primitive  ages.  Several 
texts  in  the  New  Testament  plainly  declare  this.  Matt.  iii.  6, 16. 
John  iii.  23.  Acts  viii.  36—39.  and  it  appears  by  the  Fathers^ 
that  this  was  at  least  generally  retained,  till  c/mii:  baptism,  i.  e. 
a  baptism  of  the  sick  in  their  beds  took  place. — To  this  it  has 
been    answered,    waving  Mr.  Maurice's  and  Mr.  Hebdzn*» 

V 
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attempt  to  prove,  that  baptism  by  immersion  was  never  4ser 
tainly  used  in  any  one  instance. 

^  5.  (I.)  That  though  immersion  tmght generally  be  used 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  dubious,  whether  the  persoi 
were  plunged  or  sprinkled  :  such  great  mumbers  were  coDYcrt 
ed  and  baptized  at  the  day  of  peniecost^  that  some  think  it  woiil< 
have  been  almost  impossible  to  have  plunged  thera  all ;  nor  cai 
it  be  supposed,  that  being  many  of  them  strangers,  and  h 
from  their  own  habitations,  they  bad  that  change  of  raimen 
with  them,  which  decency,  conveniency,  and  safety  would  hav 
required  on  that  supposition.  The  Jailor  and  bis  fiimilj  wm 
baptized  in  the  night :  compare  Acts  xvi.  33.  x.  47. 

§  6.  (2.)  As  some  circumstances  attending  the  institntbi 
of  the  passover^  not  being  essential,  were  afterwards  varied 
JExod,  xii.  11.  and  as  some  who  insist  on  immersion,  allowi 
change  in  some  circumstances  as  to  the  administration  of  the 
eucharisty  both  as  to  time  and  gesture,  and  the  form  of  tbe  d6 
ments,  we  may  on  the  same  principles  allow  of  some  variatkN! 
here  from  what  was  generally  practised  at  first,  especially  ii 
the  coldness  of  the  climate,  and  tbe  general  disuse  of  bathiiq 
among  us  seems  to  require  it^. 

§  7.  Cor.  1.  It  will  appear  from  hence,  that  they  wh 
practice  baptism  by  immersion,  are  by  no  means  to  be  con 
demned  on  that  account  ;  since  on  the  whole  that  mode  o 
baptism  is  evidently  favoured  by  scripture  examples,  though  M 
required  by  express  precept. 

§  8.  2.  Nevertheless,  considering  how  little  stress  is  laid  oi 
what  is  merely  ceremonial  and  circumstantial  in  the  christiai 
dispensation,  considering  how  eflfectually  the  main  ends  of  tk 
ordinance  may  be  secured  without  immersion,  and  how  Wttl 
some  of  the  arguments  for  its  universal  obligation  are,  tiiot 
who  approve  and  practise  it  ought  at  least  to  be  candid  towaid 
those  who  differ  from  them  ;  and  act  without  sufficient  warranl 
if  they  separate  from  such  acts  of  communion  with  them,  l 
they  might  otherwise  esteem  proper  expressions  of  mutual  love 
and  of  their  common  hope  in  the  gospel. 

§  9.  Scfiol.  In  answer  to  the  argument  hinted  at  above,  (nx 
the  coldness  of  our  climate ^  it  has  been  urged,  that,  till  witU 

•  WiTgii  CEcon.  Faed.  I.  iv.  c  xvi. }  13, 1^  I  Berry-strecl  Lect.  voV.  iL  p.  205—507. 

Wai  L  of  Inf.  Bapl.  i>art  ii.  c.  ix.  |  SiiAW's  Trav.  Pref.  p.  4- 

C  ALE  against  Wall,  Lett.  iii.  iv.  v.  I  GuYss's  Par.  on  the  New  ToU  voL  i.  p.  IS* 

^VALi.  against  Gai  E,  p.  96—137.  |  Fo  .T*s  Lett,  on  Bapt. 

TtJlREr.  Loc.  xix.  Q.U3CSL  xi.  i  Iii.  |  TowoooD  on  tl»c  Mode  of  Bapt. 

*  Set  Mr.  TowcooD*!  pamphlet  on  tbe  Mod«  of  Baptism.    C. 
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these  few  centuries,  baptism  by  immersivn  tras  the  general 
practice  here  in  England^  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  Russia  :  and 
where  any  particular  case  required  such  a  precaution,  warm 
water  might  be  used  instead  of  cold  *. 


LECT.  CCIII. 
Of  Infant  Baptism. 

§  1 .  Prop.  JL  O  give  a  brief  view  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
and  against  infant  baptism^  i.  e.  applying  that  external  rite 
described  Pr<?p.  152.  to  infants,  so  far  as  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  it. 

§  2.  Sect.  I.  The  arguments ybr  it  are  chiefly  these  : 

§  jirg.  I.  The  precepts  of  Christ  concerning  baptism  were 
to  be  explained,  by  the  custom  prevailing  among  the  Jews  in 
his  time  :  now,  as  when  proselytes  came  over  to  the  Jewish 
religion,  the  children  Mxre  baptized  with  the  parents,  the 
apostles  would  naturally  conclude,  that  children  were  included 
in  the  general  commission.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. — tt  is  answered, 

§  3.  1.  That  there  is  some  uncertainty,  whether  proselyte 
bi^tism  were  used  by  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time. — On  the 
whole,  if  infant  baptism  were  used  in  proselyting  persons  to 
Judaism,  it  might  be  natural  for  the  apostles  to  think  of  it  ia 
making  proselytes  to  Christianity  ;  and  though  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  at  first  they  might  not  certainly  know,  whether 
the  children  born  after  their  parent's  baptism  should  or  should 
not  be  baptized,  (it  not  being  a  point  wherein  their  duty  was 
immediately  concerned)  it  might  nevertheless  be  afterwards 
revealed  to  them»  as  contained  in  that  commission  they  then 
received,  as  we  know  the  preaching  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles 
was,  though  they  did  not  at  first  know  that  their  conynission 
extended  to  it. 

§  4.  2.  That  if  it  did  prevail,  on  the  principles  of  the  prado^^ 
baptists,  it  could  not  l>e  intended  as  an  entire  model  for  baptism  ; 
since  it  would  then  dissolve  the  nearest  relations  contracted  be- 
fore baptism,  aud  would  render  it  unjustifiable  to  baptize  the 
children  born  after  their  parent's  baptism. — It  is  replied,  it 
might  be  a  model  in  the  leading  circumstances,  though  not  ijl 
others  of  a  more  minute  kind. 

a  Wall's  Defence,  \\  I4i,  1*5,  403-40». 
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§  5.  Arg.  II.  The  apostles  are  said  to  have  baptizi 
fyinilies^  Ac(s  xvi.  I5,  33.  1  Cor.  u  16.  and  therefore  p 
infants  among  the  r^st. — It  is  answered, 

§6.1.  That  it  is  not  certain  there  were  any  infants 
families. 

§  7.  2.  If  there  were,  it  is  reasonable  to  beliei^,  tfa 
it  is  said  whole  families  were  baptized,  it  is  only  meant, 
ordinance  was  administered  to  those  of  the  family,  tl 
the  proper  subjects  of  baptism  ;  and  it  i^  the  more  rei 
to  acquiesce  in  this  interpretation,  because  whole  houses 
said  to  believe^  Acts  xvi.  32,  34. 

§  8.  Arg.  III.  Our  Lord  says,  Markx.  1 4.  speaking  d 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  which  some  understai 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  christian  church  belong 
It  is  answered,  the  word  tou/}^  there  used  may  signify,  n 
that  are  infants  in  age^  but  persons  who  in  the  temper  i 
position  of  their  mind  resemble  the  simplicity  and  innm 
children,  which  the  connection  seems  to  favour*. 

§  9.  Arg.  IV.  Circumcision,  as  applied  to  AbraJu 
a  seal  of  the  righteousness  qffaith.  Bom.  iv.  1 1.  or  a  t 
bis  being  accepted  of  God  as  righteous  upon  his  believi 
confirmed  a  covenant,  by  which  spiritual  and  eternal  I 
were  promised  to  him,  as  our  Lord  argues,  Matt.  xxii. 
and  the  apostle,  Heb.  xi.  16.  in  both  which  places  it  is  i 
declared,  that  for  God  to  call  himself  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  Jacoby  implies  his  providing  for  them  the  blessin 
future  state.  The  apostle  does  also  expressly  assert,  tbi 
dans  are  the  children  of  Abrahamy  as  they  are  heirs  o(i 
sings  promised  to  him,  Rom,  iv.  11 — 17.  GaL  iii.  6-^ 
Now  forasmuch  as  the  seal  of  this  covenant  was  by  G 
press  command  to  be  applied  to  infants^  Gen.  xvii.  1 — 
only  shews,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  the 
the  covenant  of  grace  to  be  so  applied,  but  lays  a  fou 
for  a  strong  presumption,  that  the  children  of  believer 
the  christian  dispensation  should  not  be  cut  off  from  thi 
tinnnl.  thnnorh  nnt  ahxiilute  token  of  the  divine  favour  t 
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wise  further  to  imply,  that  the  privileges  of  the  seed  of  believers 
were  still  the  same.  Some  also  urge  Jer.  xxx.  20.  and  Isa,  Ixv. 
23.  as  expressly  declaring  that  children  should  be  put  upon  the 
same  foundation  under  the  gospel  as  under  the  law ;  which 

iodeed  the  passages  do  appear  to  intimate. To  this  it  is  an« 

sweredy 

§  10.  1.  That  circumcision  was  to  the  seed  of  Ahra- 
hm  only  a  seal  of  a  temporal  cotenant:  but  this  is  suffi- 
ciently confuted  by  what  has  been  already  observed.  So  that 
on  tbe  whole  it  appears,  that  as  circumcision  sealed  to  Jewish 
inbnts  their  inheritance  in  the  land  of  Canaanj  and  title  to  tbe 
peculiar  privileges  of  the  Jeimsh  u2Lt\onl  on  condition  of  their 
observing  the  Mosaic  law ;  so  it  likewise  assured  them,  that  if 
they  imitated  the  faith  of  Abraham,  they  should,  though  they 
kad  no  perfect  righteousness  of  their  own,  be  finally  accepted 
of  God,  as  their  father  Abraham  was;  which  was  not  a  promise 
^  the  Mosaic  law,  (though  as  the  apostle  justly  argues  in  the 
tbove-cited,  GaL  iii.  17.)  that  law  could  not  abrogate  it.  See 
Jifci  vii.  22. 

§  11.  2.  It  is  pleaded,  that  the  Jewish  dispensation,  being 
nore  imperfect,  is  not  to  be  made  the  model  of  the  Christian. 
Bat  it  is  replied,  we  ought  to  have  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
Itttcr  less  favourable  than  the  former,  before  we  grant  that  in 
>Qy  article  it  is  so.  If  it  be  objected,  that  infant  baptism  is  no 
benefit,  it  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

§  12.  3.  To  the  argument  drawn  from  Acts  ii.  39.  it  is  re- 
plied,  that  the  words  may  be  understood,  q.  d.  '^  your  seed  in 
^ry  generation  shall  on  their  believing  receive  those  spiritual 
Wessings,  which  are  now  by  the  gospel  offered  to  you ;  and 
your  sons  and  daughters  shall  at  present  receive  the  extraor- 
dinary communications  of  the  Spirit,  foretold  in  Joel  and  dis- 
played  in  us."  But  the  latter  part  of  this  paraphrase  does  not 
•cena  to  suit  with  what  is  added,  to  all  those  that  are  afar  off , 
^ch  some  would  explain,  "  even  to  all  those  (i.  e.  of  your 
^ietcendants)  that  are  at  the  remotest  distance :"  though  I  should 
'^tbcr  think  it  signifies,  "  to  those  among  the  Gentiles  which 
Ml  be  converted,  as  well  as  to  you.''  It  is  also  to  be  consi- 
feed,  what  interpretation  a  Jew  would  naturally  put  on  these 
^ords. — ^Much  the  same  reply  and  remarks  may  be  applied  to 
Mother  texts. — Some  urge  GaL  iii.  28.  as  a  further  illustration 
^tbis  argument;  supposing  it  a  clear  proof  that  baptism  came 
^^J^y  in  the  room  of  circumcision ;  that  being  the  only  in- 
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noij^  aneo  siy;niut!s  ciiose  cnac  ini^iic  ue  auuuiiuu  lu  ^hxxk. 
and  wicUan  those  tliat  were  to  be  excluded  from  tbem, 
six.  6.  Lev.  xxi.  6,  7.  2  CAron.  xxiii.  6.  £zra\x.  2. 
xxi.  5.  compared  ^'ith  Exod.  xix.  15.  £«r.  xi.  24,  25.  i 
sense  will  h^y  q.  d.  '^  were  hot  the  matrimonial  conver 
believer  and  unbeliever  lawful,  the  church  would  not  enc 
the  bringing  such  children  to  be  baptized,  which  yet  we  1 
does.'^     But  other  interpretations  are  brought;  particuk 

§  14.  1.  That  holj/  may  signify  legitimate,  and  u 
bastards.  But  this,  besidbs  that  it  is  an  unusual  sense 
words,  would  make  the  argument  very  weak,  and  he 
proving  idem  per  idem. 

^15.  2.  That  it  may  intimate  the  prospect  of  the  i 
sion  of  the  unconverted  parent,  and  consequently  of  hav 
children  bred  up  Christians.  But  they  might  be  so  ed 
even  though  the  heathen  parents  were  not  converted, 
would  entirely  Enervate  this  answer^. 


LECT.  CCIV. 
Infant  Baptism  proved  from  Antiquity. 


I.  S( 


§  1.  Arg.  VI.  k30M£  have  apprehended,  that  they  fat 
able  to  trace  such  intimations  at  least  of  infant  baptism 
earliest  aces  of  the  church,  as  may  to  a  hiirh  desrree  d 
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§2.  1.  Hs&MAs  says,  '<  the  baptism  of  water  is  necessary 
to  «//." 

Ans,  The  pastor  •/  Hermas  is  a  visionary  book,  tbt 
geaaineness  of  which  is  far  from  being  certain ;  but  allowing  it 
to  have  ever  so  much  weight,  this  will  only  fyrove,  that  baptism 
ia  necessary  to  those  whp  are  the  proper  subjects  of  it;  but  can- 
not determine  that  infants  are  so '. 

§3.  2.  iRENiEUs  [adv.  Heret.  L  ii.  c.  xxxix.)  mentions  m* 
/anilf  among  the  regenerate^  i.  e.  the  baptized,  as  the  word  ge« 
aeratty  signifies  in  his  writings. 

Ans.  We  have  only  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work,  and 
WHne critics  have  aupposed  this  passage  spurious:  or  allowing  it 
to  be  genuine,  it  will  not  be  granted,  that  to  be  regenerate  aU 
wajw  in  his  writings  signifies  baptized;  nor  is  it  certain,  how 
&ur  the  fathers  extended  the  period  of  infancy:  but  this  last 
Roawer  can  be  of  no  avail,  as  he  distinguishes  infants  from  jMrr- 
Mc/tandjweri^ 

§  4.  3.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  some,  ^*  who  bad  been 
liMMte  disciples  from  their  infancy:''  but  this  may  onhy  refer  t6 
tli«ir  having  been  early  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  cbrisi>- 
tian  religion  ^ 

^  5.  4.  There  is  indeed  a  remarkable  passage  in  The  Sues'- 
iions  and  Answers  to  the  Orthodoxy  (Quest,  Ivi  p.  424. J  which 
BKMt  evidently  mentions  infant  baptism  in  as  express  terms  as 
possible,  enquiring  into  the  diflerenl  states  of  those  children, 
^ho  were  and  who  were  not  baptized,  at  the  general  resurrec- 
fctCMi.  But  though  tticse  questions  are  ascribed  to  Justih 
Martyr,  and  are  no  doubt  of  considerable  antiquity,  there  is 
^^>  evidence  that  he  was  the  author  of  them,  nor  can  their  age  be 
*o  exactly  ascertained  as,  on  this  occasion  and  many  others,  one 
^oiild  desire. 

§  6.  5.  it  is  allowed  there  are  many  passages  in  Origek, 
I^^Mit  expressly  refer  to  iitfant  baptism :  but  they  are  chiefly  to 
^^  found  iri  those  translations  of  his  Crreek  works  which  were 
*one  by  Ruffinus  and  Jerome,  who  made  some  very  bold  al- 
terations according  to  their  own  judgment  and  taste :  but  this  is 
^^  applicable  to  ail  the  passages  brought  from  him.  And  it  b  to 
^^  remembered,  that  he  was  born  of  christian  ancestors,  and  his 
^^tfaer  having  been  martyred  in  the  year  202,  when  Origen 


^     JiLL  Of  lot  Bapt  ptrt  i.  c  i. 

•vfoiHEiM.  Commeitt.  dc  Rebui,  kc  SoecuL 
^   _  prim.154. 


GAf.E  a^nrt  Wall,  Ep.  xiu 
WALi/s  ixf.  c  xii.  p.  282—288  U  315-956. 
c  Jurr.  Mart.  Works,  p.  63.  B. 
Reeves^  A  {loL  toL  i.  |i.39. 
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himself  was  17  years  old,  the  remoter  Christians  of  his  famil 
must  probably  have  been  nearly  cotemporary  with  the  apostle 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  translations  of  Jerome,  which  ai 
often  referred  to  on  this  occasion,  were  by  no  means  so  lax  i 
those  of  RuFFiNus*. 

§  7.  6.  Cyprian  is  allowed  by  all  to  speak  expressly  < 
infant  baptism,  as  generally  used  in  the  church  :  but  it  is  justi 
answered,  that  he  speaks  as  expressly  of  infant  communion  i 
the  eucharist ;  and  consequQntly  that  the  divine  original  of  tb 
latter  may  as  well  be  argued  from  him  as  that  of  th^  former 
yet  almost  all  psedo-baptists  allow  that  to  be  an  innovation* 

§  8.  7.  Tertullian  advises  parents  to  defer  the  baptisinf 
their  children,  except  where  their  lives  were  in  danger ;  whid 
plainly  shews  it  was  used  in  his  time.  This  the  anti-pedo 
baptists  allow,  and  suppose  the  practice  arose  first  in  Africa^  an 
then  came  generally  to  prevail  elsewhere,  from  the  mistakei 
apprehension  that  baptism  was  absolutely  necessary  to  salvatioo 

§  9*  8.  In  the  Apostolic  Constitutions^  which  are  allowec 
to  be  an  ancient  though  not  divine  book,  there  is  express  me» 
tion  made  of  infant  baptism  as  commanded  by  Christ,  in  MM 
xix.  14  \ 

§  10.  It  is  replied,  that  so  many  superstitions  are  introdoc 
ed  in  this  book,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  rely  much  on  its  an* 
thority :  and  that  in  the  ritual  of  baptism,  /.  viii.  §8.  there  ism 
rubric  for  infant  baptism,  nor  any  form  to  be  used  in  perfonn 
ing  that  office :  but  it  is  answered,  this  being  only  the  rubric  foi 
'weekly  worship^  there  is  no  rule  for  baptizing  any,  the  prayen 
relating  only  to  those  already  baptized  ;  and  those  words  of  iIm 
deacon,  §  12..  Let  the  mother  receive  the  infant^  makes  it  plaic 
that  infant  communiony  as  well  as  infant  baptism  were  then 
used  ;  which  indeed  enervates  any  arguments  that  are  broughl 
from  the  supposed  antiquity  of  these  Constitutions'". 

•  Wall^  Append,  p.  13.  I  Jacks.  Cred.  of  Script  1.  li.  f  1.  c  v.  pi  01- 

Defence,  p.  372— 3S3.  j  26^.  np.  Op.  1.  ii.  c.  v.  voL  L  p.  1!X>~1SS^ 

b  Aposu  Const.  L  vi.f  16.  p.  3(>^  I  LivB.  Theoi.  I.  v.  c.  IxviiL 

c  CHAPM.  Manner  of  Baptp.  Tt — 10.  |  Tayl.  Pract.  Disc.  p.  't&6~-Zn. 

rsiRCi  on  the  Euch.  p.  77— « I.  |  TowcooD'k  Inf.  Bapt  a  reasonable  ServSee^ 

«See  also  on  this  subject  Fleming's  «  Plea  for  lafaots/'  with  the  Appesdii 
^pA  bis  Defence.    C 
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LECT.  CCV. 
Of  Arguments  against  Infant  Baptism. 

S  1-  SEOff.  IL  Arguments  fl^fl2?wHnfant  baptism* 

§  2.  Arg.  I.  It  is  pleaded y  tbat  infants  are  incapable  of 
complying  with  the  terms  required  in  order  to  baptism,  i.  e. 
repentance  and  faitb*  and  of  receiving  those  instructions  which 
Christ  directed  as  previous  to  it,  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  compare  Per/, 
iii.  21. 

§  3.  It  is  answered,  that  those  instructions  and  conditions 
were  only  required  of  those  who  were  capable  of  them  :  thus, 
had  Christ  sent  his  apostles  to  proselyte  men  to  the  Jewish  reli* 
{loo,  he  might  have  said,  ^'  go  proselyte  all  nations,  circum* 
cising  them  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Israel^  and  reaching 
them  to  observe  all  things  which  Moses  had  commanded/*  iU 
for  the  word  ^Aikdnlfuo-ali,  which  some  understand  of  preaching 
pi^vioiu  to  baptism,  it  may  signify,  viake  disciples;  and  that 
infants  may  be  comprehended  under  that  name,  some  have 
»giied  from  Acts  xvi.  15  •. 

§  4.  Arg,  II.  It  is  said  that  infants  are  incapable  of  receiving 
any  benefiu  by  baptism  and  consequently  that  the  ordinance 
»  exposed  to  contempt  by  applying  it  to  them.  It  is  answered, 

§  5«  1.  That  it  may  be  on  many  accounts  both  useful  and 
comfortable  to  the  parents,  for  whose  sake  it  might  perhaps  bo 
^efly  ordained. 

§  6.  2.  That  it  may  lay  a  foundation  for  serious  and  affect- 
ing addresses  to  the  children,  as  they  grow  up  ;  compare  Deut. 
^xix.  10,  11.  And  by  the  way  we  may  observe  the  difference 
'>et«reen  the  expression  there,  and  those  used  Neh.  x.  28. 
^hich  seems  to  have  its  foundation  in  the  particular  engage- 
ojents  relating  to  marriage,  and  in  those  relating  to  the  one 
third  part  of  a  shekel,  which  they  seemed  voluntarily  to  impose 
^pon  themselves  as  an  annual  tribute,  on  which  account  it  was 
'floral  to  assemble  the  adult  only. 

%  7.  3.  That  being  thus  entered  into  Christ's  visible  church, 
^ey  have  a  share  in  the  prayers  offered  for  that  church  in 
Seneral :  to  which   some  have  added,  that  it  is  proper  the 

-^  GAiEagaiiutWALL,  E|x  viLviiL  |         WfliTBYon  Matt  xxviiL  19.  with  his  DkKit 

^  See  ButBOucHs's  two  discoorsci  pp  posjtife  institution^  No  ii.    C. 
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ministers  and  elders  of  each  respective  society  should  maintaii 
some  particular  inspection  over  the  children  belonging  to  it,  li 
which  inspection  their  being  baptized  may  give  them  som 
additional  title.  But  it  is  by  a  very  particular  tarn  of  thought 
that  Mr.  Maurice,  in  his  dialogues,  argues,  that  such  a  rda 
tion  to  the  church  may  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  ks  efl| 
9ures^  in  case  of  gross  misbehaviour,  which  if  allowed  may  be) 
considerable  benefit :  but  perhaps  it  may  be  urged,  that  th 
Counter>part  to  this  is  admitting  them  to  the  Lord's  table^  if  tbq 
do  nothing  to  deserve  censure. 

§  8.  4.  That  considering  circumcision  as  a  seal  of  t|| 
covenant  of  grace,  both  liiis  and  the  preceding  argument  wonk 
have  lain  as  strongly  against  applying  thatj  as  applying  baptin 
to  infants.  And  indeed  it  is  plain  from  that  inaitution,  as  abi 
from  Christ's  being  baptized  himself,  that  an  ordinance  may  h 
sometimes  administered  to  those,  who  are  not  capable  c^jj 
the  purposes  for, which  it  was  originally  instituted,  and  wliiol 
it  oiay  answer  to  some  others ". 

§  9.  Arg.  III.  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  upon  ihi 
head,  is  further  urged  as'an  argum^4it  against  infant  bapdsB 
it  being  said  to  be  improbable,  that  if  ^^arist  had  intended  it 
he  should  not  have  commanded  it  as  expressly  as  Moses  cxm 
manded  circunficision. 

§  10.  It  is  answered,  that  consequential  arguments  areti 
be  allowed  their  weight,  as  appears  from  our  Lord's  proof  of  i 
resurrection.  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32.  And  it  has  been  pleaded  oi 
the  other  side,  that  had  Christ  intended  to  have  cut  off  the  iofaa 
seed  of  believers  under  the  christian  dispensation  from  any  pri 
vileges,  which  they  enjoyed  under  the  Mosaic^  he  would  Imvi 
expressly  declared  it,  or  at  least  have  guarded  against  an^ 
thing,  that  looks  like  an  encouragement  to  expect  and  claia 
them,  which  from  Sect.  1.  it  evidently  appears  he  has  not  **• 

§  11.  Arg.  IV.  The  silence  of  the  primitive  jPa/A^r^  upoi 
this  head  has  been  much  insisted  upon  ;  and  it  is  said,  that  som 
passages  in  them  strongly  oppose  infant  baptism,  particular!; 
that  of  Justin  Martyr,  in  which  he  says,  that  a  profession  c 
ffiith  is  necessary  in  order  to  baptism  ;  which  notion  gave  occa 
sion  to  the  use  of  sponsors j  when  infant  baptism  was  introducec 

It  is  replied,  that  Justin  speaks  of  the  aduli^  or  may  con 


a  f  ATT.  Work?,  rol.  ir.  p.  I.r*— 13?. 
Calv.  Insr.  !.  iv.  c.  xix.  {  i. 
'Jayi..  Pracl.  Di'«c.  p.  'Ji»7— JOO. 
MAi'iiicsts  social  Rd.lykl.  vlii. 
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vider  the  confenion  of  the  sponsor  as  the  child's,  being  made  in 
hu  name  ;  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  subsequent  Fathers 
\ise  the  same  language,  long  after  infant  baptism  was  confessedly 
the  prevailing  practice  \ 

^  13.  Tertulli  AN  is  known  to  have  declared  against  infant 
baptism,  except  in  case  of  danger.  Gregory  Nazianzem 
advises  to  defer  it  till  three  years  old.  Basil  blames  bis  audi- 
tors for  delaying  it,  which  implies  there  were  then  many  unbap- 
tized  persons  among  them  :  but  these  might  not  perhaps  have 
been  the  cliildren  of  christian  parents  ;  which  answer  may  also 
fenre  to  the  argument  brought  from  the  case  of  those,  who  like 
Omtantintj  deferred  baptism  to  their  death,  on  a  foolish  ap- 
piebension  that  all  sins  committed  after  it  were  unpardonable. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  that  nothing  more  express  is  to  be  met 
with  in  antiquity  upon  this  subject ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  when  infant  baptism  is  first  apparently  mentioned,  we 
read  of  no  remonstrance  made  against  it  as  an  innaoatian  t 
and  that  as  we  have  no  instance  of  any  persons  expressly  as* 
aerted  to  have  been  baptized  in  their  infancy,  so  neither  of  any 
children  of  christian  parents  baptized  at  years  of  discretion ; 
for  it  is  certain  Canstaniine^s  father  did  not  profess  himself  a 
Christian,  till  long  after  he  was  bom  ^  *. 


» WAitiiDelp.401.  I       wiiimniiipriin.lLipt 

u^ — w  -_,__  -_.._.  ^.  _  -35_3|0^      I        Gale's  Eni«e.  U. 

.  Ixii.  I        Wall  of  IdL  BapL part  i.  c  vliu  Sc  zi. 


.  HooKu'i  Codes.  PoL  1.  ▼.  I  6*.  p.  33S--340.       I        G a  le»s  Ej»i»t.  U. 
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*  The  qnettjoii  concerning  infant  baptitm  hiu  continued  to  be  »  fniitful  Miirce 
^^iteittsion  ;  Uie  consequence  of  which  is,  Uiat  many  references  may  be  adcied  to 
^  lUBienMis  ones  that  bare  already  been  made.  We  shall  sabjoin  a  list  of  fucb 
^^i^i  OQ  tba  subject  ai  have  fidlen  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge.  In  defeno* 
^Uiepnctice  of  infant  baptism,  we  may  mention  Dr.  Fleming's  **  Plea  for  In- 
^^  sod  the  appendix,  and  his  defence^  Dr.  Taylor's  "  Covenant  of  Gracet  and 


^    the  Token  of  it,   explained  upoh  Scripture  Prinoiples  ;>*   Mr.  Beikill's 

*  ^<fedo-baptisai/'  and  **  Poedo-baptism  defended  f*  Dr.  Addington's'*  Cbristiaa 
-"iiaiitefs  Reasons  for  baptizing  Infants^  and  for  administering  the  Ordinance  by 
^*^kling  or  pouring  of  Water ;"  the  same  author's  **  Summary  of  the  Christian 
^'•ister's  Reasons  for  baptizing  Infants  >"  Mr.  Amnir's  <•  Account  of  the  Oceasioa 
^^  Design  of  the  positire  Institutions  of  Christianity ;"  Mr.  Robin's  edition  of  Mr. 
^^ttmw  Hinry'0  Manuscript  Treatise  on  Baptism ;  and  Dr.  Edward  Wil- 
^  '4ifs>s  **  Antipcedobaptism  examined." 

^       On  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  recourse  may  be  had  to  Mr.  Burrovoh's 

Two  Discourses  on  positive  Institutions;"  Dr.  Gill's  "  Answer  to  Mr.  Tow 

^^»T>'s  Baptism  of  bifants  a  reasonable  Service ;"  the  same  writer's  ««  Antipoedo- 

*^*l*tiiMn,  or  Infant  Baptism  an  Innovation  5"  Dr.  Stennitt's  **  Remarks  on  the 

P^ttaan  Minister's  Reasons  for  administering  Baptism  by  sprinkling  or  pouring  of 

*v^t^f .»  1^,.^  Jenkins's  *'  luconsiUency  of  Infant  Sprinkling  with  Christian  Bap* 

^^<^,  witli  religious  Usefulness,  and  with  Salvation  by  Christ  alone ;"  Mr.  RicharDs's 

^iistory  of  Aatiehriit,  or  Fr«»  Thoughts  on  tli«  Corruptions  of  Cbjittiamty  j"  Mr. 
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§  IS.  Since  there  is  so  great  an  obscurity  on  the  questiot 
and  so  many  considerable  things  may  be  advanced  on  both  side 
it  is  certainly  very  reasonable  that  Christians,  whose  persaasioi 
relating  to  infant  baptism  are  diflPerent,  should  maintain  mutui 
candour  towards  each  other,  and  avoid  all  severe  and  unkin 
censures  on  account  of  such  difference  '< 

§  14.  A  further  question,  distinct  from  any  yet  bandlec 
may  arise  concerning  baptism,  t.  c.  whether  it  is  to  be  repeaitk 
if  it  have  been  received  by  those  who  were  not  tlic  prop! 
subjects  of  it.  It  seems  that  it  should  mi  ;  since  it  is  evidem 
that  when  persons  have  been  cast  out  of  the  christian  chare 
for  their  immoralities,  the  apostle,  in  the  directions  he  gin 
concerning  their  re-admission  on  repentance,  does  not  dim 
their  be'inor  yc- baptized ;  nor  does  Peter  hint  any  thing  of  thi 
kind  to  Simon  Magus,  Jets  viii.  20,  &c.  and  perhaps  bad  tb 
contrary  principle  been  admitted  and  encouraged  in  scripture 
difficulties  might  have  arisen,  which  it  was  best  to  avcnd,  8» 
too  great  a  stress  have  been  laid  on  what  was  merely  ritual 
As  for  the  argument  urged  fk)m  Jets  xix.  1 — 5.  it  iscertai* 
it  cannot  authorize  the  repetition  of  chiistian  baptism,  sine 
that  of  John  could  not  be  so  called  ;  and  it  is  certain  tbatth 
person  there  spoken  of  had  not  been  baptized  so  much  as  b 
John  the  Baptist  himself  ^  or  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the  exaj 
tenor  of  his  baptism  ^. 

a  Berry-street  Lcrt.  vol.  H.  p.  506—509.  t  b  DtlBBEKG  de  Bapt.  k  Cam.  c.  iv.  i  1-4 

DRiBBERO.  de  Bdpt.  c  Hi. pran.f  13, 14.  1  Whitton's  Life,  toL  it  p.  485—487. 

See  Wall,  Gai.b,  Rbes,  stbnnet,  Rumbl  Sc  | 

Baxter  on  ihis  Subject,  paviau  | 

Booth's  «  Poedobaptism  examined^  on  the  Principles,  Concessiont,  and  Keafooi^ 
of  the  most  learned  Poedobaptists  ;"  Mr.  Robinson's  "  History  of  Baptism  j"  «■* 
Mr.  AsHDOWNi'**  "  New  and  decisive  Proofs  from  Scripture  and  Bcason,  that  A*lt» 
only  are  included  in  the  Design  of  the  new  Covenant,  or  the  Gospel  DispensitiOB} 
and  were  Members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  Apostolic  Age."    K. 

To  Iheie  might  he  added^  Mr  De  Covrcy^s  '*  Letter  to  a  Baptist  MiniilA;' 
his  "  Word  to  Parmenas ;"  <*  Reply  to  Parmenas ;"  and  "  The  Rejoinder."  Ifr* 
Booth's  Defence  of  Poedobaptism  Examined."  Mr.  W.  Millri's  "  Catholic  Bi^ 
ti6mExamined,"and  his  «Poedobaptist  Mode  of  administering  the  baptismal  Ordina*^ 
defended."  Mr.  Peter  Edwards's  *<  Candid  Reasons  for  Renouncing  toe  Prindf'^ 
of  Antipcedobapt'sm;"  Dr.  Jenkins's  Answer  in  **  A  Defence  of  the  Baptists,  ^• 
Mr.  Edwards's  "  Critical  Remarks  o»Dr.  Jin&ins's  Defence  of  the  Bapiitti^'*  ^ 
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Of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

\\.  jL  he  law  of  Christ  requires,  that  Christians  throughout 
•II  ages  of  the  church  should  in  a  solemn  manner  eat  bread  and 
irink  wine  in  their  rehgious  assemblies,  as  a  commemoration  of 
his  death,  and  a  token  of  their  engagements  to  him,  a  pledge  of 
the  blessings  of  his  covenant  to  be  imparted  to  them,  and  a  badge 

of  their  mutual  affection  to  each  other. 

§2.  Dem.  1.  Christ  did  in  a  solemn   manner  set  apart 

bread  and  wine  after  the  paschal  supper,  distributing  each  to 

bis  disciples  for  the  purposes  afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  Matt. 

avi.  26 — 28.  Mark  xiv.  22 — 26.  Luke  xxii.  14 — 20.  1  Car^  xi. 

20,  &c.  compare  Acts  ii.  42, 46. 

§  3.  2.  Matthew,  Marky  Luke  and  Paul  in  the  forecited 
places  agree,  that  this  rite  was  intended  for  a  commemoration 
of  Christy  and  a  representation  of  his  body  broken  and  bis  blood 
*bed;  which  must  intimate,  that  we  are  hereby  publicly  to  own 
^  we  are  not  ashamed  of  avowing  ourselves  the  disciples  of  a 
CTQcified  Master,  and  that  we  desire  to  impress  our  minds  with 
a  scene  of  such  great  and  awful  importance. 

§  4.  3.  As  the  above-mentioned  writers  agree,  that  Christ, 
in  ddivering  the  cup,  declared  it  to  be  the  new  covenant  of  his 
iW,  or  a  token  and  representation  of  that  covenant  which  was 
c^lished  by  his  sufferings ;  this  must  imply,  that  those  who 
Would  attend  the  institution  aright  must  consider  the^nature  of 
|ius  covenant,  must  consent  to  the  demands  of  it,  and  in  so  do- 
ing may  cbearfully  expect  the  blessings  communicated  by  it. 

§5*  4.  As  eating  and  drinking  together  is  a  social  action^ 
>Qd  as  by  the  preceding  step  eating  and  drinking  in  this  or- 
dinance represents  our  common  relation  to  Christ,  it  does  by 
consequence  remind  all  Christians  of  their  intimate  relation  to 
*  oach  other;  and  the  apostle  also  represents  it  in  this  view,  1  Corm 
^  16,  17*. 

(  6.  5.  That  this  rite  was  intended  for  continued  use  in  the 
^urch  of  Christ,  appears  from  the  early  testimonies  of  Pliny, 
•'^rriN  Martyr,  Ignatius,  and  all  the  oldest  writers,  which 

*  ^^«t1  ObKry.  ToL  u.  p.  106—108,  I        Guyse  in  loc 

■*  BrraY  in  toe  |       chaiidlsa^  Sena.  toI.  !▼.  p.  351. 
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assure  us,  that  it  was  in  fact  practised  even  from  the  apostles' 
time;  as  also  from  St.  PauVs  declaring,  that  hereby  we  shew 
fttrih  the  Lord's  death  till  he  came,  1  Cor.  xi.  26.  And  it  may 
further  be  argued,  from  the  ends  of  the  ordinance  speciBed 
above ;  for  if  it  were  necessary  for  those  who  saw  Christ  sufler, 
or  lived  in  the  age  when  that  great  transaction  past,  thus  to 
commemorate  his  death,  and  in  this  solemn  manner  to  renew 
their  engagements,  when  the  assistances  and  evidence  arising 
from  the  extraordinary  communications  of  the  Spirit  were  so 
peculiar;  if  it  were  necessary  by  this  token  to  express  and 
cherish  their  mutual  love,  when  there  were  such  peculiar  bonds 
of  endearment,  arising  from  their  being  a  little  number  so  se- 
verely suffering  in  the  same  cause,  it  is  certain  that  we,  who  do 
not  enjoy  any  of  their  advantages,  must  much  more  need  it  for 
the  like  ends.     Falet  propositio  \ 

§  7.  Cor.  1.  There  cannot  be  a  change  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  substance  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
as  the  Papists  maintain ;  because,  waving  all  the  absprdity  with 
which  such  a  doctrine  is  pregnant,  and  the  many  instances  in 
which  a  thing  is  said  to  be,  what  it  is  only  intended  to  represent, 
(see  Gen.  xvii.  10.  xli.  26.  Ezek.  v.  5.  Dan.  vii.  5^.  JiJmTw.  U 
X.  y.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  Rev.  xvii.  9.)  if  these  elements  were  the  veiy 
body  and  blood  of  Cfirist,  they  could  not  be  the  commenunration 
of  it,  which  nevertheless  we  have  shewn  above  that  they  are^ 

§  8.  2.  There  cannot  be  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  1 
God  in  this  ordinance;  because  it  is  the  commemoration  of  tba^^ 
sacrifice,  which  is  frequently  said  to  be  ofiered  once  Jar  aU^^ 
Htb.  ix.  26—28.  x.  10,  14  S 

§  9.  S.  Considering  the  ends  for  which  this  ordinance  wa^a» 
instituted,  it  is  plain  that  it  ought  to  be  approached  with  grea.  ^ 
solemnity  and  serious  consideration  :  and  though  the  charge  O'tf 
examining  themselves  given  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor.  xi.  2T"  - 
doe?  indeed  refer  peculiarly  to  the  gross  immoralities  which  pre- 
vailed among  them  in  this  respect ;  yet  the  words  are  expr 
sive  of  a  general  duty :  but  the  gospel  lays  down  no  direction 
as  to  the  time  to  be  spent  in  preparation,  which  to  be  sure  i. 
different  circumstances  may  and  ought  to  be  different;  nor  do 
it  appear  that  any  Christian,  who  in  the  general  behaves  agree=*^^ 
able  to  his  profession,  need  scruple  to  use  this  ordinance  on         ^ 
few  minutes  recollection,  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  doit 

a  BARcr.  Apol.  Prop.  xii*.  I        WHIST.  Prim.  EucfaarHl. 

BfssR'k  Api>L  p.  2V7— .('^  |  b  Hoaoley  ibid.  p.8i-<51. 
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§  10.  4.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  snch  scandalous  immo- 
ralities, that  we  cannot  reasonably  believe  they  are  in  good 
earnest  in  their  christian  profession,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged 
to  approach  this  ordinance,  till  they  have  discovered  the  sin- 
cerity of  their  repentance  by  the  reformation  of  their  lives*, 

§  1 1.  5.  It  follows  from  the  preceding  corollary,  that  thosQ 
who  behave  in  so  profligate  a  manner,  as  to  bring  a  disgrace 
upon  their  christian  profession,  ought  on  proper  conviction  to 
be  excluded  by  the  society  to  which  they  belong,  from  the  par^ 
ticipation  of  this  holy  ordinance,  till  they  give  sufficient  proof 
of  their  repentance:  by  this  means  they  may  perhaps  be  reform- 
ed, others  warned,  th?  honour  of  religion  secured,  and  a  friendly 
communion  of  Christians  in  this  institution  promoted.  Accor- 
d.ngly,  we  find  that  this  has  been  customary  among  the  churchen 
from  their  earliest  foundation:  and  is  evidently  countenanced, 
and  indeed  in  effect  required  by  the  following  scriptures,  I  Cor. 
V.  3—7,  9—13.  2  Thess.  iii.  6,  14.  I  Tim.  i.  20.  2  John  v.  lO, 
11.  It  is  allowed  indeed,  that  the  delivering  to  Satan  mention^ 
ed  1  Cor,  v.  5.  may  probably  refer  to  some  diseases  inflicted 
by  a  miraculous  power;  (compare  Lect.  141.  §  12.)  but  the 
apostle^s  general  rule  in  the  concluding  verses  of  that  chapter, 
must  by  a  parity  of  reason  prevail,  where  the  cxtraoMinary 
power  is  ceased'', 

§  12.  6.  Any  constitution,  by  which  any  member  of  the 
christian  church,  how  great  soever  his  rank  may  be,  shall  be 
rendered  incapable  of  being  excommunicated  if  be  behaves 
amiss,  is  inconsistent  with  the  scripture  plan  :  and  any  constitu-. 
lion,  by  which  temporal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those 
who  fall  under  the  censure  of  a  church,  in  consequence  of  sucK 
censure,  must  in  like  manner  be  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  ad- 
vantage for  the  proper  exercise  of  discipline*^. 

§  13.  7.  The  Lord's  supper  is  2^  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  in  the  sense  stated,  Lect.  200.  §  1.  compared  with  §  4.  of 
the  above  demonstration  •*. 
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Part  1:0 


LECT.  CCVII. 
Of  the  Abuses  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 


§  1 .  Cor,  8.  JL  HE  church  of  Rome  has  been  guilty  of  a  11106 
sacrilegious  usurpation,  in  denying  the  use  of  the  cup  to  tb 
laity  in  this  ordinance  \ 

§  2.  9.  Solitary  masses,  i.  e.  the  celebration  of  the  Lord^ 
supper  in  secret  by  tlie  priest  alone,  are  to  be  condemned,  1 
inconsistent  with  one  part  of  the  design  of  this  ordinance,  t«( 
its  beincr  a  pledge  of  mutual  love  among  Christians.  ( Vid-  Lee 
206.  §  5.)  Nevertheless,  if  a  few  should  join  with  a  uc 
person  in  receivinpj  it  in  private,  in  some  cases  it  may  be  vw 
allowable,  as  not  liable  to  this  objection  ^. 

§  3.  10.  To  make  the  receiving  this  ordinance  a  qualifia 
tion  of  admittance  to  any  office  in  or  under  the  civil  governmeo 
is  evidently  a  profanation  of  the  ordinance  itself :  not  to  ina 
upon  the  natural  iniquity  of  excluding  peaceable  and  loy 
subjects  from  places  of  trust  and  profit,  merely  on  accom 
of  their  religious  opinions  S 

§  4.  11.  The  custom  of  administering  the  Lord^ssupp 
to  condevintd  criminals  just  before  their  execution,  is  bo 
absurd  and  dangerous  ;  as  there  is  generally  little  room  to  im; 
gine  they  can  be  suitably  qualified  for  it ;  and  it  is  natural  fi 
tliem  to  consider  it  as  a  token  that  they  are  already  in  a  state  i 
pardon  and  acceptance,  which  may  prevent  their  employic 
the  few  remaining  moments  of  life,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
circumstances,  and  may  harden  others  in  such  vain  and  pr 
sumptuous  hopes  **. 

§  5.  Schol,  1 .  It  plainly  appears,  from  the  most  credifa 
account  of  the  primitive  church,  that  the  Lord's  supper  w 
used  much  more  frequently  among  them  than  with  us,  and  tt 
it  made  a  part  of  their  public  worship  every  Lord's  day*. 

§  6.  2.  Some  have  objected  against  our  translation  of  MiM 
xxvi.  26.  (compare  Mark  xiv.  22.)  where  we  render  wXoym 
blessed  it,  whereas  they  suppose  it  signifies  Christ's  gioi 
thanks  to  God  Avhen  he  brake  the  bread  :  compare  Luke  xt 
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22.  1  Cor.  xi.  24.  whence  they  infer,  that  the  consecration  of 
the  elements  l)as  no  foundation  in  the  original  institution.  As 
for  the  text  in  question^  it  must  be  aHowed  to  be  ambiguous  ; 
but  as  the  word  [it]  must  be  understood  after  [brake]  though 
it  be  iK>t  expressed,  there  is  the  less  reason  for  censuring  our 
translation  ;  especially  since  the  apostle  so  expressly  speaks  of 
our  blessing  the  sacramental  cup^  1  Cor.  x.  16.  which  cannot 
widmut  great  violence  admit  of  Bishop  Hoadley's  interpreta- 
tion, q.  d.  ^^  the  cup  over  which  we  bless  or  adore  God/'  That 
may  with  g^reat  propriety  in  the  language  of  scripture  be  6aid 
to  he  Uessedy  which  is  in  a  solemn  manner  set  apart  from  a 
common  to  a  sacred  use.  Gen.  ii.  3.  and  we  may  be  said  to 
hku  itf  when  we  solemnly  pray,  jthat  God  may  attend  it  with 
such  influences  from  above,  as  may  make  it  the  occasion  of  edi- 
fication to  our  soub.    Compare  Mark  xi.  9,  10,  1 1  *. 

$  7.  3.  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented,  that  Christians  have 
perverted  an  ordinance,  intended  as  a  pledge  and  means  of 
their  mutual  union,  into  an  occasion  of  discord  and  contention^ 
b)r  laying  such  a  disproportionate  stress  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  administered,  and  the  posture  in  which  it  is  received. 
Alto  the  latter,  a  table  posture  seems  most  eligible,  as  having 
heen  used  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  being  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  notion  of  a  sacred  feast,  in  which  as  children  we 
^  invited  to  attend  the  board  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
feast  as  it  were  upon  the  great  sacrifice :  and  kneeling.^  which 
Was  never  introduced  into  the  church  till  transubstantiation 
Was  received,  may  prove  an  occasion  of  superstition.  Never- 
^ess,  provided  it  be  not  absolutely  imposed,^  a  term  of  com- 
^Qoion^  it  will  be  the  part  of  christian  candour  to  acquiesce  in 
*he  use  of  it  in  others  by  whom  it  is  preferred.  It  appears  that 
standing  was  at  least  frequently  used  in  the  christian  church, 
*^  always  on  the  Lord^s  day,  and  between  Easier  and 
Whitsuntide  \ 

§  8.  4.  Whether  the  Lord^s  supper  should  be  administered 
^  fUHm,  or  in  the  evening,  is  a  question  of  very  small  impor- 
*^ce.  It  is  true  our  Lord  instituted  it  in  the  evening,  but 
probably  later  than  our  assemblies  are  ordinarily  held.  Th& 
primitive  Christians  often  communicated  in  the  morning  before 
^^y  ;  the  reason  of  which  probably  was,  that  they  made  it  the 
^*8t  act  of  their  worship,  and  assembling  by  night  for  fear  of 
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their  persecators,  and  spending  most  of  the  night  in  readinf^, 
preaching,  prayer  and  singing,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist 
would  naturally  be  driven  off  till  morning.  This  shews  faow« 
cvcr>  that  they  did  not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  the  time* 
Some  urge  that  dinner-time  being  our  chief  meal  answers  to 
the  supper  among  the  Jews.  Perhaps  the  evening  suits  best 
with  the  convenience  of  religious  retirement  immediately  after 
It.  But  it  is  most  reasonable  to  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of 
ministers  and  people  of  particular  societies ;  and  it  is  very 
absurd  to  contend  eagerly  on  either  side  the  question  *• 

§  9.  5.  Mr.  PlEiRCE  has  at  large  contended  for  the  ad- 
mission of  infants  to  this  ordinance :  pleading  the  use  of  it 
even  unto  this  day  among  the  Greeks^  and  in  the  Bohemian 
churches  till  near  the  time  of  the  reformation ;  but  especially  from 
the  usage  of  the  ancient  churches,  as  it  appears  from  many 
passages  in  Photius,  Augustin,  and  Cyprian  :  his  proof  from 
the  more  ancient  Fathers  is  very  defective.  His  arguments 
from  scripture  chiefly  depend  upon  this  general  medium,  that 
Christians  succeeding  to  the  Jews  9m  God's  people,  and  being 
grafted  upon  that  stock,  their  infants  have  a  right  to  all  the 
privileges  of  which  they  are  capable,  till  forfeited  by  some 
immoralities,  and  consequently  have  a  right  to  partake  of  this 
ordinance,  as  the  Jewish  children  had  to  eat  of  the  passover 
and  other  sacrifices :  besides  this,  he  pleads  those  texts,  which 
speak  of  the  Lord's  supper  as  received  by  all  Christians. 

§  10.  The  most  obvious  answer  to  all  this,  is  that  which 
is  taken  from  the  incapacity  of  infants  to  examine  themselves^ 
and  discern  the  Lor^s  body.  But  he  answers  that  this  precept 
is  only  given  to  persons  capable  of  understanding  and  com- 
plying with  it,  as  those  which  require /aiVA  in  order  to  baptism, 
are  interpreted  by  the  paedo-baptists.  As  for  his  argument  from 
the  Jewish  children  eating  the  sacrifice^  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  this  was  not  required,  as  circumcision  was  ;  the  males  were 
not  necessarily  brought  to  the  temple  till  they  were  twelve 
years  old ;  (compare  Luke  ii.  42.)  and  the  sacrifices  which  they 
eat  of  were  chiefly  peace-offerings y  which  became  the  com^non 
food  to  all  that  were  clean  in  the  family,  and  were  not  looked 
upon  as  acts  of  devotion,  to  such  a  degree  as  our  Eucharist  is ; 
ti)ougli  indeed  they  were  a  token  of  their  acknowledging  the 
divinity  of  that  God  to  whom  they  had  been  offered  :  compare 
1  Cor.  X.  1 8,  and  even  the  passover  was  a  commemoration  of  a 
temporal  deliverance  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe,  that 

a  WATT&'stlollBUS  of  rimci;uid  Placet,  p.  83. 
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§  11.  On  the  whole,  where  infant  baptism  appears  dubious, 
:  ought  certainly  to  be  an  argument  against  in/ant  communion  ; 
ecanse  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the  former ,  lie  with  yet 
:reater  weight  against  the  latter ;  and  because  the  disuse  of 
nfant  communion  prevents  many  of  the  inconveniences  that 
Qay  be  apprehended  from  the  practice  of  baptizing  infants, 
t  is  certain  there  would  be  more  danger  of  a  contempt  arising 
o  the  Lord's  supper^  from  the  admission  of  infants,  and  of 
infusion  and  trouble  to  other  communicants:  so  that  not  being 
acquired  in  scripture,  it  is  much  best  to  omit  it.  When  chil- 
Iren  are  grown  up  to  a  capacity  of  behaving  decently,  they 
nay  soon  be  instructed  in  the  nature  and  design  of  the  ordi- 
Ance ;  and  if  they  appear  to  understand  it,  and  behave  for 
oine  competent  time  of  trial  in  a  manner  suitable  to  that 
Profession,  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  admit  them  to 
ooamunion,  though  very  young ;  which  by  the  way  might  be 
good  security  against  many  of  the  snares  to  which  youth  are 
xposed*. 

§  12.  The  foundation  of  the  practice  mentioned  in  the 

receding  scholium,  seems  plainly  to  have  been  a  mistaken 

)prebension  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  this    ordinance  in 

der  to  salvation  ;  which  doctrine  was  built  upon  an  erroneous 

terpretation  of  John  vi.  53.  which,  with  the  preceding  and 

lowing  passages,  we  have  not  quoted  above,  for  the  explica- 

a  of  the  scripture  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper,  since  they 

1  make  so  good  a  sense,  if  we  suppose  them  only  to  relate 

believing  regards  to  Christ,  as  the  ,great  support  of  the 

itoal  life.     Compare  John  vi.  63. 


LECT.  CCVIII. 
The  Eucharist  haw  far  necessary — Of  Sacraments. 

'chd.  1.  JVlANY  have  stated  the  doctrine  of  this  ordi- 
so  as  to  represent  it,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  charm,  and 
apposed  that  some  extraordinary  communications  of 
nHnence  are  universally  annexed  to  it,  or  at  least  to  a 

Baqr  on  the  Eucfaariftt^  p. 76— 146,     I        Wits  11  (F.con.  Fad.  I.  ir.  c.  T?iL  1 30-^38. 
183.  I        lAYLOR's wurthjr C<niiinusi&  p. l^iJ-^lSft: 
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regular  and  serious  attendance  upon  it ;  which  has  been  groundr 
ed  in  a  great  measure  on  John  vi.  54,  55.  together  with  fome 
very  high  things  wlrich  the  Fathers  have  said  of'  the  efficacy  of 
it.     But  it  we  follow  scripture  alone,  it  will  only  appear  to  be 
an  instituted  means  of  our  communion  with  God,  in  a  regular 
attendance  on  which,  we  may  hope  that  God  will  meet  us  and 
bless  us,  as  in  other  ordinances  of  divine  institution;  but  can- 
not say  that  he  has  invariably  tied  himself  up  to  it,  nor  does 
experience  agree  with  such  a  notion.     Vid.  Led.  201.  §  9** 

§  2.  8.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  it  was  an  ancient  usage  io 
the  christian  church,  to  mix  water  with  the  sacramental  trine, 
in  commemoration  of  the  water  mingled  with  blood  which  came 
out  of  Christ's  side,  John  xix.  34.  and  it  is  urged,  that  the 
Jews  mingled  water  with  the  cup  of  wine  which  they  drank  st 
the  passover.  Yet  this  circumstance  does  not  seem  essential  to 
the  ordinance,  more  than  the  particular  hour  or  posture  used 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  :  and  the  blood  of  the  grape  is  men- 
tioned alone,  as  that  to  which  the  institution  refers,  though 
there  might  happen  to  be  some  water  then  mingled  with  it*. 

§  3.  9.  When  the  scripture  doctrine  relating  to  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper  is  attentively  considered,  it  will  appevi 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  drawing  any  objection  from  them 
against  the  truth  of  Christianity  ;  since  the  rites  themselves  arc 
so  simple,  and  their  natural  tendency  to  promote  good  inj- 
pressions  on  the  mind  so  obvious :  and  it  is  greatly  for  the 
credit  of  the  gospel,  that  these  in  their  scriptural  simplicity 
should  be  compared  with  the  rituals  of  other  religions,  as  de- 
livered to  us  by  the  most  authentic  writers  :  (Led.  108.  §  25.) 
as  it  is  also  to  the  credit  of  the  protestant  cause,  that  they  should 
be  compared  with  those  numerous,  perplexing,  absurd  and 
idolatrous  a4ditions,  which  the  church  of  Home  has  made  to 
them,  whereby  each  of  them  is  rendered  the  least  part  of 
itself  ^ 

§  4.  The  ordinances  which  were  instituted  by  Christ,  to 
be  used  by  all  Christians  as  seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
(Lect.  200.  f  1.)  may  properly  be  called  sacraments. 

§  5.  Cor,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper  are  sacraments* 
Compare  Zee/.  200.  §  11.  Lect.  206.  §  13. 


a  Letter  to  a  Lord,  p.  10—12. 
Clarke^  three  Disc.  Esuy  it.  c.  vii.  |  1. 

p.  J50— 154. 
Taylor's  worthy  Coomunic.  p.  47,  48,  59 

H  Wuif  r.  Priai.  luch.  Obi.  17.  p.  97—100. 
HiTMi  acoD.  Fsd.  1.  iv.  c.  XTti.  i  S— 1'.\ 


WH  irr.  Life,  p.  433,  48V.  ...^^ 

c  PiCART'4  Religious  Cercmoaies  of  all  N*"** 
vol.  i.  p.  i2J— 346. 
GBnDES'i  Mi*:,  vol.  iv.  p.  201— S2S. 
Lela!«d  agaiiwt  Tikd.  vol.  i.  c.  ir.      ,^ 
FoaTER  agaiukl  TiND.  c  v.  p.  SIO^'^ 
327-331. 
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§  6.  SchoL  1 .  The  controversy,  whether  there  be  any  more 
cnunents  than  these,  is  evidently  a  question  about  words. 
oar  definition  of  it  be  admitted,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
fy  orders^  (as  they  are  called)  nor  matrimony ,  nor  extreme 
)eHaHf  wee  christian  sacraments  ;  since  all  allow,  that  at  least 
e  two  former  were  not  intended  for  all  Christians^  and  there 
no  proof  that  the  anointing  the  sick  was  to  continue  longer 
m  the  gifts  of  healing  ;  nor  was  that  properly  speaking 
freme  unctiony  which  is  a  ceremony  merely  of  human  device, 
be  cross  in  baptism,  as  some  have  stated  it,  seems  to  have 
Bch  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrament,  only  that  it  wants  a  divine 
Ntitution  *• 

§  7-  The  definition  of  sacrament  which  some  have  given, 
P.  •*  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual 
■cc,''  is  very  obscure ;  unless  it  supposes  some  divine  in- 
itace  of  an  extraordinary  nature  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
itward  sign  ;  and  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  it,  there  is  reason 
question  whether  there  be  any  sacrament  at  all.  Compare 
^i.  201.  §  11,  &c.  Lect.  208.  §  1  ^ 

5  8«  2.  When  the  doctrine  of  confirmation^  as  stated  by 
I  church  of  England,  is  compared  with  their  definition  of 
sacrament,  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  one,  distinct  from 
ptism  and  the  Lord's  supper :  for  the  laying  on  the  hands 
the  bishop  upon  a  person  professing  to  take  •  his  baptismal 
tenant  upon  himself,  is  a  visible  sign  of  his  receiving  the 
Jy  Ghost,  which  must  be  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace : 
1  it  agrees  with  all  the  parts  of  our  definition,  excepting 
t  it  is  not  an  institution  of  Christ ;  for  the  imposition  of 
\  apostles'  hands,  by  which  the  visible  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
re  communicated,  (Acts  viii.  14 — 18.)  is  something  of  so 
Reient  a  nature,  that  it  can  never  be  made  a  just  foundation 
continuing  this  rite  in  the  view  in  which  it  is  practised  ^. 

§  9.  3.  The  popish  doctrine  oi  penance  depends  entirely 
on  a  supposition,  that  tliere  is  a  certain  order  of  men,  who 
▼irtue  of  an  authority  derived  from  the  apostles,  and  so  from 
enren,  may  efficaciously  absolve  men  from  the  guilt  of  sin, 
pointing  such  a  punishment  to  satisfy  the  divine  justice  as 
sy  shall  think  proper,  on  the  penitent's  submitting  to  which^ 
t  sentence  of  absolution  is  passed,  and  the  favour  of  God 


100Ui<k  Ecclet.  Polit.l.  V.  I  65. 
Limb.  Theol.  l.  v.  c.  ixvi. 
-» AiKB^  Eanv  on  Confirm,  p.  40— .•»6. 
CALAyr**  Life  of  B ax  r.  p.  'iSl. 
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sealed  to  him,  as  bU  repentance  has  been  expressed  by  it.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  sacramenU  were  it  of  divine  institution  : 
but  it  is  built  chiefly  on  absurd  interpretations  of  Matt,  xviii. 
18.  and  Johnxx.  23.  of  which  see  Led.  142.  §196.  And 
by  what  authority  such  absolutions  are  pronounced,  as  the  Eng.^ 
lish  liturgy  prescribes,  it  becomes  those  who  venture  to  act 
upon  it  very  seriously  to  consider  :  as  also  how  such  a  practice 
can  be  reconcilable  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  protestant 
religion ". 

§  10.  4.  Some  have  thought  that  Christ,  in  washing  his  dis- 
ciples'  feet,  instituted  a  christian  sacrament,  taking  the  word 
sacrament  not  strictly  in  our  sense,  but  in  general  for  a  religious 
rite  instituted  by  Christ,  and  have  urged  John  xiii.  13—15.  as 
express  words  of  institution  :  but  they  may  be  fairly  understood, 
as  a  general  declaration  of  the  obligation  which  Christians  are 
under  to  condescend  to  each  other.  And  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  in  cold  countries  the  washing  each  others  feet  would  be  a 
troublesome  rather  than  friendly  office  ;  nor  are  any  traces  of  such 
a  religious  rite  among  Christians  to  be  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, or  the  most  primitive  writers  :  compare  1  Tim.  v.  10. 
which  plainly  intimates  this  office  was  not  performed  by  all^  fof 
then  it  would  not  have  been  made  a  distinguishing  character. 


LECT.  CCIX. 
Of  Types — the  Mosaic  Law. 

§  1.  Def.  ^LJ'NE  person,  or  event,  or  institution  in  the  divine 
dispensations,  of  which  an  account  is  given  us  in  the  word  of 
God,  may  be  said  to  be  xYPiCALof  another  and  greater  person, 
or  event,  afterwards  to  appear,  when  there  is  a  remarkable 
tesemblancehetvvQQTi  the  former  and  the  latter,  whether  that  re- 
semblance be  or  be  not  known  by  the  manifestation  of  the  latter. 
This  may  be  called  the  theological  sense  of  the  word,  and  nnnq 
bas  sometimes  that  signification  in  scripture  ;  though  it  is  there 
used  in  some  variety  of  senses,  sometimes  expressing  a  model 
of  a  thing  exhibited  before  the  thing  itself  whose  type  it  is,  and 
sometimes  the  copy  made  from  thence,  and  sometimes  simply  a 
resemblance^  without  determining  it  to  either  of  the  former  sen- 

a  Answer  to  Whiti,  ibid.  p.  I^IT.  I         Ostervald's  Exerc.  Min.  p.  303, 3<H, 

Scui)l)fi&*8  Christiaa  Daily  Walk,  p.  43w|6.       |        Mand£V.  Free  Thuushta,  p.  148,  14V, 
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e«.     Compare /<iAn  xx.  25.  Rom.  v.  14.  -rfc/j  vii.  43,44.  1  Pet. 
iL  21.1  Cor.  X.  11.  Heb.  viii.  5.  Phil.  lii.  17. 

§  2.  Cor.  It  evidently  appears  from  the  reasoning  of  the  apostle 
a  his  epistle  to  the  HebrewSy  and  from  comparing  the  history  and 
economy  oi  Moses  with  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  there 
rcre  many  things  in  the  Jewish  dispensation  which  were  in  this 
ense  typical  of  Christ  and  gospel  blessings :  how  far  the  resem- 
blance might  be  revealed  to  some  saints  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ament,  we  cannot  certainly  determine  ;  but  the  observation  of 
liat  resemblance  may  be  a  confirmation  of  our  faith,  as  it  is  a 
)roof  ofthe  unity  of  design  running  through  the  Old  Testament 
ind  the  New,  as  was  observed  above,  LecU  109.  §  7.  Led. 
L32.  %  1. 

§  3.  SchoL  1.  It  may  be  an  agreeable  employment  to  the 
pious  mind,  to  trace  out  the  resemblance  between  Christ  and 
lereral  persons  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  observe 
bow  the  deliverances  brought  to  the  people  of  God  by  them  are 
exceeded  by  those  brought  by  Christ ;  though  there  should  be 
no  apprehension  at  all  that  any  of  the  Jews  were  before  Christ's 
appearance  taught  to  look  on  such  persons  as  types  of  him  *. 

§  4.  2.  Considering  how  expressly  St.  Paul  says,  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  signified  spiritual  blessings  by  some  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Mosaic  law,  Heb.  ix.  8.  and  comparing  it  with 
several  of  those  passages  in  the  writings  of  Moses^  Isaiah^  and 
other  prophets,  which  refer  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  spiritual 
blessings  to  be  obtained  by  him,  it  will  appear  probable,  that  the 
evangelical  references  of  several  Old  Testament  types  might  be  re- 
vealed to  them,  which  might  probably  be  one  great  foundation  of 
that  exalted  pleasurewhich  they  found  in  their  public  ordinances 
and  scriptures.  Compare  P^a/.  xxv.  14.  cxix.  18.  1  Pet.  i. 
10,  11.  compare  also  John  viii.  56.  which  will  be  to  the  present 
purpose,  whether  Dr.  Warburton's  peculiar  interpretation  of 
the  words  hinted  at  Lect.  147.  §  2.  be  or  be  not  admitted  ^. 

§  5.  Prop.  No  one  is  by  the  christian  dispensation  obliged 
to  obey  any  part  of  the  MosaicX^Wy  as  such,  any  more  than  he 
would  have  been  if  that  law  had  never  been  given. 

§  6.  Dem.  1.  The  greatest  part  of  the  Mosaic  law  appears 
to  have  been  of  a  temporary  nature  ;  part  of  it  being  intended 
to  typify  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom  ;  §  2,  4.  many  of  its 
precepts  being  of  a  local  nature,  which  could  not  be  observed 
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any  longer  than  the  temple  of  Jertisalem  was  standing,  and 
Jews  inhabited  their  own  land  ;  partly  as  a  great  multilude  oi 
their  laws  were  peculiarly  suited  to  their  particular  ctrcm 
stances,  and  intended  as   was  observed  before  to  prevent 
danger  of  idolatry,  which  they,  might  otherwise  have 
from  their  neijrhbours  :   Led.  150.  §  2,  &c.  to  all  which  w< 
may  add,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  all  the  nationi 
of  the  earth,  or  even  such  distant  nations  as  those  already  con 
stituting  the  christian  church,   should  obey  some  of  the  Mi 
precepts,  particularly  those  relating  to  their  y ear fy /easts, 
which  some  have  supposed  the  apostle  refers,  Gal.  iv.  26 »  27  ^ 

§  7.  2.  The  ancient  prophets  foretold  that  the  Messiah 
when  he  appeared,  should  introduce  a  new  dispensation 
more  perfect  law,  and  should  abrogate  that  of  Moses :  coi 
pare  Jer.  xxxi.  31,  32.  with  Heb.  viii.  6 — 13.  Dan,  ix.  27.  Ji 
iii.  16.  PsaL  ex.  4.  Heb,  vii.  11 — 19.  To  which  we  may 
all  those  texts  which  declare,  that  under  the  Messiah  the  He 
then  nations  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  and  li 
under  the  same  gracious  institution  ;  which  could  not  possibHL y 
be  effected  without  an' alteration  in  the  Mosaic  law:  as  w^kss 
observed  ^r.  1.  compare /^a,  xix.  19 — 25.  Jer.  iii.  17.  Mt 
iv.  2.  Mat.  i.  11.  to  which  we  may  add  that  celebrated  te: 
Deut.  xviii.  18,  19.  which  seems  to  express  that  a  new  legislar* 
should  arise. 

§  8.  3.  The  apostle  expressly  asserts  tl)e  abolition  of  t 
Mosaic  law.  See  the  whole  epistles  to  the  GataiianSf  jRomans SL^mi 
Hebrews  J  as  also,  ^om.  xiv.  14.  2  Cor.  iii.  9 — II.  JSph.  ii. 
14,  15.  CoL  ii.  14 — 17.  1  Tim.  iv.  4.  and  Christ  also  intimat'^^ 
it  :   compare  Matt.  xv.  11.  Johniv,  21,  23,  24. 

§  y.  4.  The  destruction  of  the  temple^  and  its  lying  ^o 
many  hundred  years  in  ruins,  whereas  even  the  Babylm^^^ 
captivity  was  in  comparison  so  short,  and  the  worship  at  Jer^'^^ 
salem  even  then  not  totally  interrupted,  while  the  temple  cc^  "' 
tinned  desolate;  compare  Isa,  xli.  1 — 5.  with  2  Kings  xy^^^' 
8,  9.  together  with  the  loss  of  the  Jewish  genealogies,  and  tli^£^»f 
ignorance  of  the  signification  of  some  words  in  their  own  la^  '^^t 
especially  the  names  of  some  of  the  unclean  animals,  may  affc^''^ 
a  probabJc  argument  that  their  law  is  abolished.  Falet propt^^' 
iio\ 
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§  10.  Cor.  Those  precepts  which  were  delivered  by  the 
Jewish  praphetSy  and  perhaps  also  all  kinds  of  positive  laws  insti- 
tuted before  the  gospel,  arc  as  much  abrogated  as  the  law  given 
:yy  Jloses  himself.     Vid.  Matt,  xi,  13. 

§  1 1.  SchoL  1.  To  this  it  is  objected ,  that  there  are  several 
icriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  the  perpetuity  of  the 
M<naic  law  is  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms  ;  v.  g.  Gen.  xvii. 
13.  Exod.  xii.  14,  17,  24.  xxxi.  16,  17.  Deut.  xxix.  29.  and  a 
multitude  of  the  like  texts  ;  to  which  may  be  added  Jer.  xxxiii. 
11—22. 

§  12.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  Jews  must  and  do  allow, 
ihat  the  phrases  there  made  use  of  and  rendered /or  ever  often 
signify  a  limited  duration  ;  v.  g.  1  Sam,  i;  22.  (compared  with 
Numb.  iv.  3, 23,  &c.)  Dcut,  xv.  17.  and  Exod.  xxi.  6.  (compar- 
ed with  Lev.  xxv.  41 .)  Jer.  ii.  20.  (compare  1  Mac.  xiv.  41.)  and 
some  think  D^]^^  may  be  rendered /or  ibe  age^  i.  e.  so  long  as 
ihis  age  or  dispensation  shall  continue,  supposing  it  distinguish* 
cd  from  the  age  to  come^  or  the  Messiah's  kingdom  :  compare 
Jiatt.  xii.  32.  Ileb.  ii.  5.  to  which  we  may  perhaps  addJsa.  ix. 
<•  It  is  certain  the  Jews  themselves  cannot  vindicate  some  of 
these  prophecies  as  true,  without  having  recourse  to  such  solu-^ 
tions  as  may  be  sufficient  to  answer  this  objection :  compare 
Jial.  i.  1 1 '. 

§  13.  It.  has  also  been  objected,  that  Christ  directly  declares 
against  a  purpose  of  abrogating  the  Mosaic  law,  even  in  its  least 
precepts.  Matt.  v.  17. 

It  is  answered,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  sometimes 
signify  the  vioral  precepts;  (compare  Matt.  xxii.  4^3.)  and  as  to 
the  rest,  Christ  could  not  properly  be  said  to  destroy  those  in- 
stitutions, which  he  so  fully  answered,  as  to  set  the  purpose  and 
wisdom  of  them  in  the  most  advantageous  light ;  though,  having 
fulfilled  tlicnif  they  M'cre  of  course  superseded^. 

§14.  3.  The  apostles  indulged  the  Jews  in  the  observation 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  thought  it  proper  themselves  in  some  in« 
stances  to  conform  to  the  institutions  of  it ;  but  they  did  it 
upon  prudential  considerations,  not  allowing  the  necessity  of  it 
in  order  to  salvation,  but  strongly  contending  for  the  liberty  of 
Christians  in  this  respect,  sec  Acts  xvi.  3.  xxi.  20 — 26.  compare 
Mts  XV,  29.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  while  the  temple 
continued  standing,  and  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
^he  ceremonial  and  political  law  were  so  interwoven  with  each 

**  %|»»|M.  at  Boyle*!  UcL  voL  iLSerm.  xthi.       f     b  Limb.  Collat  Retp.  ad  Script  iii.  CtBZSt  i.c. 
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other,  that  it  was  undoubtedly  expedient  for  converted  Jcws^^ 
dwelling  in  Judea^  to  comply  with  and  observe  those  institu-— 
tions ;  and  the  apostles'  compliance  with  sacrifices  in  particulac^ 
might  be  owing  to  this  view  of  them,  as  a  kind  of  tribute  paid  tci^ 
God,  under  the  character  of  their  king;  and  was  perfectly  con««« 
sistent  with  what  the  apostle  so  often  declared,  concerning  th^ 
freedom  of  the  Gentiles  from  this  yoke,  and  the  absolute  neces-^^ 
sity  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  should  seek  their  justification  anc;^ 
salvation  by  Christ  alone.  So  that  the  great  clamour  whic^ 
Morgan  raises  upon  this  head,  as  if  Paul  and  Baimabas  on  tlk.^^ 
one  side,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  apostles  on  the  other,  preache:;^ 
a  different  and  inconsistent  gospel,  seems  very  unreasonable. — ^ 
Both  maintained  the  Mosaic  law  to  have  been  of  divine  authorit>b 
and  recommended  a  prudential  regard  to  it  in  some  instanc^^ 
and  degrees ;  but  neither  maintained  its  absolute  necessity,  mor 
directed  to  a  depcndance  upon  it  for  righteousness,  as  appea.19 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  epistles  *. 

§  15.  4.  The  precepts  which  Christ  gave  Matt.  v.  21,  &c. 
are  a  part  of  God's  natural  law  ;  and  were  contained  in  those 
precepts  of  Moses ^  which  our  Lord  there  sets  himself  to  explain 
jahd  vindicate  :  so  that  they  are  not  in  general  to  be  looked  upoo 
as  institutions  peculiar  to  the  christian  religion,  as  appears  from 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  introduced.  Matt.  v.  17 — 20.  com* 
parei7om.  vii-T*". 


ft  Bl'ftK.onthe  Art  p.  100,  101. 

Moao.  Mor.  Phil.  vol.  i.  p.  54—81,361,  ice. 
Le land's  Answer  to  Morg.  vol.  i.  c.  xiv.  p. 

3vvy— 4'>3. 
CUAPM.  Euseb.  voU  ii.  c  ii.  p.  IQ$,  &c. 


Jennint.s^  Jewish  Antiq.  toL  i.  p.  9& 
b  Gr'  t.  dc  Jure  Belli  fc  Paci%  L  i.  aii  |9 
GnoNOV.  Not.  in  L*c 
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PART  X. 


NTAIHrNG  THE  SCRIPTVRB  DOCTRINl  OF  GOOD  AND  BAD  AW- 
GELS  AND  OF  A  FUTURB  8TATB,  WHICH  CONCLUDBS  THIS 
WORK. 


LECT.  CCX. 
Of  Angels  in  General. 

I.  Prop.  A  HE  scripture  assures  us,  there  are  many  created 
pirits  distinct  from  men,  who  have  a  permanent  existence,  and 
'ho  from  their  office  are  called  angels;  some  of  which  are  and 
^continually  be  holy  and  happy,  whereas  others  are  in  a  state 
^apostacy  and  misery. 

§  2.  1.  That  there  are  many  spirits,  who  have  a  permanent 

ittence,  and  from  their  office  are  called  angels y  appears  from 

UL  zxiv.  36.  zxvi.  53.  Acts  xxiii.  6 — 8. 

§  3.  2.  That  these  spirits  are  distinct  from  men,  or  from 
urn  souls,  appears  from  Job  xxxviii.  7.  Psal.  viii.  5.  Ueb. 
22. 

§  4.  3.  That  some  of  these  spirits  are  and  will  continue  ia 
'«  of  holiness  and  happiness,  appears  from  Matt,  xviii.  10« 
31.  Luke  ii.  13,  14.  xv.  10.  xx.  36. 

\  5.  4.  That  others  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  apostacy  and 
r,  is  evident  from  Matt.  x.  1.  xxv.  41.  Mark  v.  8^9.  John 
\.  James  ii.  19.  2  Pet.  ii.  4.  1  Johnni.  8.  Jude  6.  Falei 
'tw\ 

S.  Schol.  1.  As  it  was  observed  above,  Lect,  98  §  4.  that 

ikens  had  among  them  some  notion  of  the  existence  of 

ent  spirits  superior  to  men ;  so  it  seems,  from  some 

I  cited  there,  that  they  were  also  persuaded  of  the 

e  of  evil  demons;  and  indeed  many  of  those  deities 

ey  worshipped,  were,  according  to  their  own  mytho« 

Angdocraphia,  c.  i.  }  \.  p.  'J3.  c     I        Ancient  Umver.  Hiit  Utrod.  w\ik  BaVMC^E- 
SI.  I  TS>*«  l»appl«aw&t. 
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logy,  so  vicious  and  so  malignant,  as  to  resemble  devils  rather 
than  good  angels.  See  the  references  under  the  scholium  quot- 
ed above. 

§  7.  2.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  wyfo^  in  the  New  Testa- 
mcnt  does  not  always  signify  one  of  those  beings  which  we  call 
angels^  but  that  it  frequently  imports  no  more  than  messenger^ 
and  is  on  this  account  applied  to  metiy  James  ii.  25.  Luktv\\. 
24.  ix.  52.  to  which  many  commentators  think  AcUixuib. 
should  be  added  :  and  Mr.  Gough  contends  that  the  word  is  to 
be  taken  in  this  sense  in  that  celebrated  text,  1  Cor.  xi.  10. 
which  he  supposes  to  refer  to  the  spies  which  were  sent  into 
christian  assemblies  by  their  enemies,  who  would  severely  ex- 
pose any  indecencies  observable  among  them*. 

§  8.  In  like  manner  the  word  ik»Po\oi  does  sometimes  ngnify 
vl  false  accuser^  or  a  wicked  person  of  the  human  species,  2  Tm- 
iii.  3.  Tit.  ii.  3.  John  vi.  70.  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added, 
1  Tim.  iii.  7.  but  Jude  6.  is  by  no  means  to  be  added  to  the  in* 
stances  above,  as  some  have  supposed^. 

^  9.  3.  It  is  a  singular  notion  of  Mr.  Lowman,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hebrew  language,  not  only  intelligent  beings  o^ 
spirits  are  called  angels,  but  every  thing  that  either  noti6esaiiy 
message  from  God,  or  executes  his  willi  and  in  particular,  al^ 
visible  appearances  in  material  symbols,  as  fire,  air,  winds,  an^ 
storms :  PsaL  civ.  4.  compare  Exod.  iii.  2,  4.  xiii.  21.  xix.  1^- 
whence  by  the  way  he  observes,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  sop^ 
pose,  that  Jehovah  and  the  angel  of  Jehooah  mean  twodistincr^ 
spirits,^  the  one,  God,  the  other,  a  ministering  spirit :  compart 
Gen,  xlviii.  15,  16.  but  the  last  of  these  texts  very  ill  agrees 
with  his  hypothesis ;  for  surely  Jacob  would  not  pray  that  the 
flame  of  fire  might  bless  his  grand  children  ;  and  the  apostle's 
quotation  of  Psal.  civ.  4.  in  Ileb.  i.  7.  determines  it  to  a  sense 
different  from  what  this  learned  writer  would  give  it*=. 

§  10.  4.  It  is  a  very  peculiar  conjecture  of  Mr.  Fleming, 
but  it  seems  by  no  means  to  be  sufficiently  supported,  that  all 
the  good  angelsi  who  have  ever  been  employed  as  messengers  of  ■ 
God  to  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  had  been  the  spirits  of  departed 
saints  ;  and  particularly,  that  the  angel  which  appeared  to  the 
shepherds,  Luke  ii.  3,  &c.  was  the  spirit  of  Adam^  attended  by 
all  those  of  his  race  who  were  then  in  a  state  of  glorv,  which 
constituted  the  heavenly  choir  there  spoken  of,  which  sung  tbit 

a  OnucH's  Diwert.  in  Loc.  I     c  IowMAN*t  CiT.  CoT.  of  the  Heb.  Avpod.^ 

\f  IIcrrcH I ss  of  VV  iuhcratt, p.  959—254.  I  4>-^H. 

l»£Wi>K  of  Spinu,  p.  7b— b7.  I 
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blioie  anthem  on  the  Redeemer's  birth.  It  is  true  that  the 
Wtf  bad  a  notion  among  them,  that  the  departed  spirits  of  good 
so  officiated  as  angels,  which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  in 
B  Ibrementioned  Acts  xii.  15.  (Vid.  Philonis  Jud.  Op.  p.  131 
S86.  and  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  iii.  in  Loc.  and  Waterland's 
mi.  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  91.)  But  Heb.  \.  14.  compared  with  MatL 
:t.  31.  where  all  the  angels  are  so  expressly  distinguished  from 
B  whole  human  race,  then  brought  to  their  final  judgment, 
only  demonstrates  this  author  to  be  in  a  great  mistake,  when 
carries  this  peculiar  thought  to  such  an  extravagant  height'. 
^11.  5.  The  scripture  does  not  particularly  inform  us, 
bat  was  the  sin,  by  which  Satan  and  his  confederates  fell  from 
eir  original  state  of  holiness  and  happiness:  some  have  con- 
ctured,  that  it  might  be  their  aspiring  to  some  higher  dignity 
ui  God  had  assigned  them,  and  think  that  on  that  account 
\ftj  are  said,  in  the  place  cited  above,  not  to  have  kept  the  state 
X  principality  they  were  under j  mr  apx^  i^vl^y,  and  for  this  rea- 
)0  pride  may  be  called  the  condemnation  of  the  devil^  supposing 
le devil  there  to  be  signified,  1  Tim.  iii.  6.  And  forasmuch  as 
'>  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  that  they  would  dispute  the  throne 
ritb  Godj  some  have  conjectured,  that  their  crime  might  be  re- 
naog  that  homage  to  the  Logos^  which  God  required  of  the 
ngcb:  (Heb.  i.  8.)  and  they  have  pleaded,  that  this  supposi- 
Um  illustrates  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  divine  conduct, 
n  making  use  of  Christ  as  the  great  agent  in  destroying  Safaris 
kingdom  among  men,  and  finally  in  condemning  Satan  to  that 
*Wshment,  to  which  he  and  his  confederates  are  reserved**. 


LECT.  CCXI. 
Of  good  and  evil  Angels. 

>  1*  Prop.   JL  O  enumerate  the  chief  properties  of  good  angels 
Beodoned  in  the  scriptures. 

f  2.  <Sb/.  and  Dem.  l .  They  are  immortal,  and  do  not  pro* 
•gate  their  species,  Luke  xx.  36  ^ 

(  3*  2.  They  are  in  a  state  of  being  superior  to  that  of  man, 
neo  10  his  original  dignity  and  glory,  Psal.  viii.  5. 

[UM.  ChriMalogir,  voL  Up. 7ft-8l.  I  HOMT'* HItL  Div.  Rev. p.  3 12-^17. 

tori«%  WorlUy  vuL  i.  p.  «56, 2ti7.  j-  Law^  Spirit  of  Prayer,  Part  i.  p.  lA,  9tQ.  Id.  7. 

tirvoLM  of  Aog.  p.  14^-28.  I  c  BaXT.  Work*,  toL  u.  p.  189.  b. 
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§  4.  3.  They  are  endued  with  extraordinary  degrees  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom,  which  are  no  doubt  continually  impro?- 
ing  by  their  long  expcriencCi  2  Sam.  xiv.  20. 

§  5.  4.  They  are  endued  with  extraordinary  power,  PstL 
ciii.  20.  2  Thess.  i.  7.  compare  Gen.  xix-  11.  and  2  Kings  iau 
35.  (which  is  strangely  interpreted  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  re- 
ferring to  Tirshakah\i\T\^  of  Ethiopia.  Vid.  Newt.  Chren.p» 
282.)  besides  many  other  instances  of  the  like  kind  mentioned  in 
scripture. 

§  6.  5.  They  have  not  such  gross  bodies  as  ours :  compare 
Luke  xxiv.  39.  with  Heb,  i.  7.  1  Cor,  xv.  50.  compare  Dm.  ix. 

21,  23. 

§  7.  6.  There  are  various  orders  of  angels,  Jude  9.  1  Tkas. 
iv.  16.   Dan.  x.  13.  ^cv.  xii.  7.  compare  EphA.  21.  1  Z'^/.  iii. 

22.  Co/,  i.  16". 

§  8.  SchoL  1.  Mr.  .losEPH  Mede  argues  from  Zech.  if.  10. 
Bev,  i.  4.  iv.  5.  v.  6.  viii.  2.  that  there  ^re seven  archangels:  but 
the- passages  referred  to  rather  afford  an  occasion  of  conjecture, 
than  a  foundation  of  clear  and  convincing  argument.  Compare 
Job  xii.  15.  Zech.  vi.  5^ 

§  9.  2.  Whether  angels  be  or  be  not  entirely  incorporeal, 
is  a  question  which  we  are  not  capable  of  determining:  many 
have  thought,  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Divine  Being 
alone  to  be  wholly  separate  from  matter;  and  some  have  urged, 
that  the  manner  in  which  Christ,  the  Lord  of  angels,  isconfetf- 
ediy  united  to  it,  affords  a  probable  proof  that  they  have  some 
body:  the  offices  assigned  them  at  the  judgment  day  do  like- 
ivise  favour  this  hypothesis,  and  especially  the  forming  the  bless- 
ed after  the  resurrection  into  one  society  with  them  :  compare 
2  Kings  ii.  11.  vi.  17 '  *. 

a  Baxt.  Works,  vol  ii.  p.  192.  b.  I  b  Medb'H  Diatribe  on  Zech.  ir.  la  ap.  Op>  ]^ 

Burn.  ArclUBol.  p.  410,411.  I  40-^3. 

BtLKLEY's  (Fcon.  of ihe  Gosp.  Disc  iv.  I  ^  Clekic.  Pneum.  1 1 1  c  i. 

lA iCH AKMs*  EptstoU  de  70  llebdum.  |  Bubn.  de  SUL  Mort.  pw  170—172. 

*  From  these  arsrumeDts  of  probability  that  aogela  have  bodies,  added  to  thi 
consideration  that  these  blessed  beings  minister  to  the  heirs  of  salvatiaoy  we  mayis' 
fbr,  that  alt  bodies  are  not  gross  and  palpable — that  the  light  and  daikdeu  of  tbii 
world  have  no  pou  er  over  angelic  bodies  to  make  them  more  or  Iom  maoifeft— ^ 
the  glorified  body  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be  as  present  with  us  as  that  of  an  aogel,  witli* 
out  being  visible  or  palpable — that  the  secondary  qualities  of  hot  and  cold,  or  tbA 
like,  as  felt  by  animal  bodies,  ape  unknown  to  them ;  angelic  bodies  can  feel  neitlM 
the  sun  boi »  nur  ice  cold — that  after  the  resurrection  the  spiritual  bodies  of  the  saiati 
(as  Si.  Paul  calls  tiiem)  matf  be  invisible  to  animal  bodies^  for  they  will  be  like  sBlft 
Christ's  gloriuus  bod}' — that  us  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  wherein  dweOstk 
ritchteousness  will  be  a  fit  residence  for  glorified  saints,  it  will  be  of  a  quality  aiaiiltf 
to  those  bodies,  whicbi  as  our  Lord  declares,  will  be  **  like  the  aagels  oCGod"— UhIi 
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§  10.  3.  It  is  exceeding  probable,  that  angek  were  created 
beforetbeearth;  which  seemsstroDgly  to  bcintimated^yo^xxxviii. 
4,7.  the  arguments  brought  to  prove  the  contrary  from  Gen.  il.  1 . 
Rod  £xod.  XX.  11.  are  sufficiently  answered  by  observing,  that 
the  hcaoons  there  spoken  of  may  be  supposed  only  to  signify 
the  atmosphere f  or  at  most  the  luminaries  of  the  firmament.  It 
is  also  urged,  that  things  done  before  the  creation  of  our  world 
are  represented  as  eternal;  but  the  limited  sense  of  the  word 
eternal  is  a  sufficient  reply*.    Compare  Lect.  209.  §  1 1  ■. 

§  11.  Prop.  To  enumerate  the  chief  properties  of  wicked 
angelsy  which  are  mentioned  in  scripture. 

§  12.  Sol,  K  Dem.  1.  That  they  are  spirits  of  a  very 
impious  and  malignant  character,  and  the  inveterate  enemies 
of  God  and  mankind,  appears  from  the  whole  series  of  scrip-- 
tares  relating  to  them,  particularly  those  enumerated  above. 

§  13.  2.  Nevertheless,  that  they  retain  some  considerable 
traces  of  their  former  knowledge,  appears  from  2  Cor.  ii.  11. 
xi.  3,  14.  Eph.  vi.  11.  Bev.  ii.  24.  and  no  doubt  their  skill  in 
all  the  methods  of  deceit  and  mischief  must  be  vastly  improved 
bj  to  long  experience. 

§  14.  3.  They  are  likewise  possessed  of  considerable  de- 
grees of  power,  though  still  under  a  divine  restraint,  Matt.  iv. 
5—8.  xii.  29.  MarJc  v.  4—13.  £ph.  ii.  2.  vi.  12. 

§  15.  4.  It  appears  there  are  various  orders  of  evil  angels, 
who  are  united  under  one  head,  from  the  malignity  of  his 
sttare,  called  Satan  and  the  devil^  Matt.  xii.  24.  xxv.  41. 
Eph.  U.2.  vi.  12.  Col.  ii.  15.  Bev.  xu.l\ 

§  16.  Cor.  \.  There  is  great  reason  to  adore  the  goodness 
of  God  in  setting  such  bounds  to  the  operations  of  these  potent 
and  malevolent  spirits,  as  to  prevent  their  doing  that  mischief 
to  which  they  are  naturally  inclined,  anci  which  might  other- 
wise soon  turn  earth  into  a  chaos  and  field  of  blood :  compare 
Job  i.  &  ii.  Matt.  viii.  31.* 


t  Casma^ini  Aoselognplua,  c.  1. 1  2.  p.  49}  49. 
WsifT.  Theory,  p.  «f— I'J. 
BOLL^  Serai,  vol.  li.  p.  447—454. 
Law^  spirit  of  Prayer,  ptrt  t.  p.  15,  See.  7th  Ed. 
BAOiiCAtTe>^  Supplem.  voL  L  p.  :^i4. 


FAWCETrt  Dial,  on  the  other  World,  Dial.iir. 
b  GiLPls  on  Tempt  paitu  c  iii.  p.  19,  20, 
Oct.  Ed.  p.  10—13. 
BULKLtY,  ibid.  if.  I 


epBtequeoUy,  when  the  elements  are  melted,  and  this  eatth  is  burnt  trjk»  the  refioed 
tetideoce  as  well  as  the  bodies  of  the  saints  will  not  be  gioss,  palpable,  visible ;  no 
waotm  the  subject  ofeletnentary  ligb^  and  darknc»s,  heat  and  cold,  cohesioo*  expao- 
•ioB,  and  gravitation — and  therefore,  that  the  Djatcriality  of  the  future  world  is  totally 
^Pfcreiii  in  its  properties  from  the  present.    W. 

*  For  a  general  dissertation  on  the  nature  and  condition   of  angelt,  se* 
Btihop  Newton's  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  338—568.     K. 
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§  17.  2.  Seeing  there  is  something  in  the  thought  of  such 
agents  as  these,  which  tends  to  impress  the  imi^nation  in  a 
very  powerful  manner,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
children  J  from  the  first  notice  they  have  of  the  existence  oiF  such 
beings,  be  taught  to  conceive  of  them  as  entirely  under  the 
controul  of  God'. 

§  18.  3.  We  may  infer,  that  they  are  most  certainly 
mistaken,  who  maintain  that  all  the  texts  relating  to  the  deril 
are  to  be  interpreted  in  so  figurative  a  sense,  as  to  signify 
merely  the  irregular  propensities  of  men's  minds,  denying  the 
real  existence  of  any  such  malignant  invisible  beings  as  are 
commonly  supposed  ;  to  which  hypothesis  the  story  of  Christ's 
temptation  is  alone  an  apparent  and  sufficient  answer ;  not  to 
mention  the  many  texts,  in  which  opposition  to  Satan  is  re- 
presented as  the  great  design  of  Christ's  appearance.  Com- 
pare Wisd.  ii.  ult  ^ 

§  19.  Schol.  1.  Bishop  Sherlock  thinks,  that  the  design 
of  several  passages  in  the  book  of  Job  ^  is  to  assert  the  superiority 
of  God  to  Satan^  the  great  principle  of  evil ;  and  thus  in  par« 
tlcular  he  beautifully  explains /oixii.  16.  andxxvi.  13.  compare 

the  Septuagini,  vrfora/yfJMli  h  lOoyotWi  }p»xoy1»  arofolfiy  ^. 

§  20.  2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  God  cast  the  devils  — = 
out  of  heaven,  there  is  no  express  account  of  it  in  scripture* 
What  is  said,  in  the  preceding  passage  of  Daniel  and 
SevelaiionSj  of  an  opposition  between  angels,  particularly  the 
of  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  has  led  some  to  imagine,  that  God  — 
made  use  of  the  agency  of  good  angels  in  expelling  the  evil  z^ — . 
but  if  he  did  so,  we  cannot  imagine  any  such  resistance  on  thc- 
part  of  evil  angels,  as  would  occasion  any  pain  or  terror  to^^ 
those  who  on  this  hypothesis  were  the  executioners  of  divine^s= 
vengeance  upon  them  **  *. 

a  WattsI  Catechifln,  p.  109,  1 10.  I        Wahburt.  Div.  Le; .  vol.  il  p.  531. 
bDonD.I'am.Exi)Os.v.i.{35.nut.li.p.311.Ed.l.  Patrick  on  Job,  p.  8a 

c  SHERLOCK  on  Proph.  p.  2V2---'47.  d  CLARKB<k  Pwth.  Senu.  vol.  t  p.  92}— S91^ 

Warburt.  Occjls.  Remarks,  part  i.  p.  66—69.  |  OcL  p.  140— 14'^.<  l2mo. 

*  Since  the /a// of  angels  is  a  moral  change,  the  previous  question  is,  shobld  w^^ 
admit  of  any  expulsion  similar  to  that  of  an  enemy  being  eirpelled/rmn  place  io  placed 
Does  not  the  change  refer  to  state  rather  than  place  f    It  is  of  some  importAOce  t£^ 
observe,  that  holy  angels  are  In  heaven,  and  yet  are  among  men  in  this  world  ;  thaft 
devils  are  in  lull,  and  yet  are  among  men  on  earth ;  consequenUy  heaven  and  bcif 
are  not  removed  from  us  as  to  local  distance,  but  coopist  in  the  relative  state  of  happy 
and  miserable  intelligent  beings.     Therefore, goin«:  into,  creaming  out  ^heaven  and 
heU  must  be  expressive  of  a  relative  manifestation  only,  and  not  of  a  local  movenieBt. 
Hence  we  may  infer,  that  angels  became  dc\ils,  not  by  any  arbitrary  appoiotaieBt 
and  force,  but  by  their  own  act,  which  must  have  given  them  a  belliah  < 
of  misery  independent  of  any  chang<^  of  situation.    W. 
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LECT.  CCXII. 
Of  good  Angels — Guardian  Angels. 

%   1.  Prop,    JL  O  enquire  how  far  good  angels  are  concerned 
^n  human  aflPairs. 

§  2.  Sol.  a  Dem.  1.  They  are  in  the  general  the  holy 
toiinisters  of  divine  providence  with  regard  to  the  children  of 
ttieo,  Zech.  iv.  10.  i.  10*  (compare  Rev.  v.  6.)  Dan.  x.  13,  20. 
Xi.  1*.  I  Thess.  iv.  16. 

§  3.  2.  They  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  guardians  of  the 
saints ;  and  are  not  only  the  means  of  preserving  them  from 
clanger,  but  likewise  the  instruments  of  conferring  many  bless- 
ings  upon  them,  Heb.  i.  14.  Psal.  xci.  11,  12.  xxxiv.  7.  to 
*^hich  add  many  historical  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
menty  see  gr.  4,  5. 

§  4.  3.  It  seems  that  the  care  of  angels  over  good  men 
«Ttends  beyond  this  mortal  life,,  and  that  they  are  appointed 
^o  conduct  their  separate  spirits  to  their  scats  of  future  glory , 
Xfiirtf  xvi.  22  *• 

§  5.  4.  They  have  often  been  made  use  of  as  the  instru- 
Mnentsof  inflicting  judgments  upon  wicked  men,  Gen.  xix.  11. 
J^saL  Ixxviii.  49.  {corapsLre  Exod.xi\.  23.)  2<$'jm.  xxiv.  15, 16, 
17.  2  Kings  xix.  35.  Acts  xii.  23. 

§  6.  5.  The  Old  Testament  gives  us  an  account  of  the  appear- 
ance of  angels  to  Abraham^  Lot,  Jacobs  Mosesy  Gideon^  Alancah, 
J)avidy  Elijah,  Elisha\  Daniel^  and  other  prophets.     In  the 
^cw  Testament,   we  read  of  their  appearance  to  Zachariah^ 
Joseph,  Marify  to  the  shepherds,  to  Christ,  to  Mary  Magdalen^ 
smd  the  other  women   at  Christ's  sepulchre ;  to  Peter,  Paul, 
Cornelius,  John,  &c.  in  most  of  which  cases  they  seem  to  have 
presented  themselves  and   disappeared  on  a  sudden:    but  the 
manner  in  which  they  now  interpose  in  human  affairs  is  by  an 
invisible  agency ;  and  perhaps  much  may  be  done  by  the  chang- 
es they  produce  in  the  weather,  and  by  the  impressions  they 
may  be  enabled  to  make  on  our  nerves  and  animal  spirits, 

*  Fkmh  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  note,  it  follows,  that  this  language 
If  not  to  be  extended  to  local  distance.  For  a  holy  sool  to  leave  the  body,  is  the  same 
as  its  eniering  into  heaven  in  company  with  angels.  To  be  absent  from  the  body,  is  to 
be  either  present  with  the  Lord,  or  present  with  saian,  according  to  the  previous  state 
oTthefouL    W. 
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"whereby  such  thoughts  may  be  suggested ,  and  ^ch  bB 
excited  or  moderated  in  the  mind,  as  may  greatly  prom* 
happiness  of  good  men,  and  subserve  the  schemes  of 
providence*, 

§  7.  6.  It  seems  to  be  intimated,  that  they  are  pre 
christian  assemblies,  1  Cor.  xi.  10.  to  which  some  add  ] 
V.  21 .  Some  also  argue  this  from  the  representations  of 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  and  temple,  Exod.  zs 
1  Kings  vi.  23 — 26,  35.  and  from  Eq,cles.  v.  6.  compan 
XV.  10.  and  Epk,  iii.  10.  but  this  last  text  may  much  mo 
perly  be  understood  of  the  observations  which  angels  n 
God's  dealings  with  the  church  in  general,  than  on  wbi 
can  be  supposed  to  learn  from  the  discourses  of  those ' 
ficiate  in  its  public  offices^ 

§  8.  Cor.  1.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  angels  m« 
a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  human  afiairs;  but  we 
conclude  that  they  are  capable  of  certainly  discemi 
thoughts :  it  seems  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  God  i 
know  them.  Nevertheless,  angels  may,  from  external  i 
stances,  and  perhaps  in  particular  from  the  alteration 
countenance,  if  not  a  view  of  what  passes  in  the  brain  i 
mal  spirits,  be  able  to  form  very  probable  conjectures*.^ 

§  9.  2.  It  appears,  from  comparing  this  proposition  < 
Led.  210.  §  1.  with  several  passages  in  Plato,  Strabo,' 
Seneca,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Hierocles,  J 
cus,  and  Plutarch,  besides  some  other  heathen  writers, 
of  the  Platonic  sect  after  Christ's  time,  that  the  Aefl/Afl 
notion  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  their  inferior  deitie 
nearly  resembling  the  Jewish  and  christian  doctrine  erf 
and  indeed- the  name  of  angels,  and  even  of  archangels 
times  o0curs  in  their  writings.    And  it  seems  probable. 


a  Bi'RNET  on  Art.  p.  32. 

llAX.LRT<>n  Script.  voL  ii.  p.  S5S— 964. 

Bishop  Kuir'sScrm.  vol.  li.  p.4S5— ii»I. 

JCNMiscs  s  Abrklg.  of  Dr.  Mather'ft  Life, 
p.  105—111. 

f  KBD'B  serm.  vol.  ii.  p.  144—147 

BovsR^  Serm.  un  Minist.  of  Angels. 
b  U£J>B  oa  fjcdec.  v.  1.  apud.  Op.  p.  345—347. 


DOCD.  in  Lac 

Tii.1  OTs.  Works,  voL  u.  p.  157. 
GuYsB  in  ioc 
WoLFli  Cune  Phllol. 
c  GiLv.  on  'J  empt  c.  iv.  p.  25    68. 
25. 
Goodwin^  Child  of  Light  p.65- 


*  To  make  the  knowledge  of  angels,  respecting  human  affaire,  tc 
tonjrciureSf  arising  from  corporeal  appearances,  seems  ttio  degrading  a  i 
tion  of  these  exalted  iutelligences.  Angels,  it  should  seem,  are  likely 
tercst  in,  and  to  understand  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  mot 
apeculatiye  thoughts.  A  repenting  sinner  is  recognized  with  jo/.  Ast 
the  mind  is  its  life  morally  considered,  and  the  body  is  probably  more  unltl 
than  the  desire,  it  seems  that  our  dtsircs  must  be  at  least  as  well  known  t 
«ttr  bodm.    W. 
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wiser  part  of  their  philosophers,  who  believed  the  existence  of 
one  supreme  God  possessed  of  infinite  perfections,  made  them- 
leWes  the  easier  in  conforming  to  and  encouraging  the  popular 
sapentitioDy  under  an  apprehension,  that  on  the  one  hand,  there 
were  some  beings  in  nature  and  ofRce  something  resembling 
those  whom  the  people  worshipped,  (though  they  held  their 
tales  of  them  to  be  idle  and  vain)  and  on  the  other,  apprehend- 
ing that  it  iQight  be  v^ry  dangerous  to  the  political  interest  of 
ttates,  to  have  endeavoured  eatircly  to  change  their  religious 
▼iews;  from  which  the  fate  of  Socrates^  and  the  sentence  passed 
^AkibiadcSf  might  also  do  much  to  deter  them,  out  of  regard 
to  their  own  personal  security.     Compare  Rom.  i.  20,  &c  *  ♦. 

§  10.  Schol.  1.  Some  have  thought,  that  not  only  every 
Tt(m^  but  every  man  has  some  particular  angel  assigned  him 
V  a  guardian,  whose  business  it  is  generally  to  watch  over 
that  country  or  person;  and  besides  general  arguments  from  the 
passages  quoted  above,  in  the  second  step  of   the  preceding 
fiolotion,   they  especially  urge  Matt,  xviii.   10.  Acts  xii.   15. 
but  the  argument  from  both  these  places  is  evidently  precari- 
<Hii ;  and  it  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  the  supposition  of  such 
>  continued  attendance  with  what  is  said  of  the  stated  residence 
of  these  angels  in  heaven,  and  with  Heb.  i.  14.  where  all  the 
•ngels  are  represented  as  ministering  to  the  heirs  of  salvation  : 
^ogh  as  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  the  number  of  hea- 
^nly  spirits  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  men  upon  earth,  it  is 
^improbable  that  they  may  as  it  were  relieve  each  other,  and 
^  their  turns  perform  these  condescending  services  to   those 
^hom  the  Lord  of  angels  has  been  pleased  to  redeem  with  his 
^^n  blood.    But  we  must  confess  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
^d  orders  of  those  celestial  beings  is  very  limited,  and  conse- 
quently that  it  is  the  part  of  humility  to  avoid  dogmatical  deter- 
minations on  such  heads  as  these.     Compare  Col.  ii.  8  ^. 


'  T'lLT  AftD^R«nIj  to  Wxn.  c  ir.  p.  24S— 27?. 
Cowpeft*s  Life  of  Socrates,  I  v.  not  13,  p.  166 

The  KiiovrL  of  (fir.  tfuip  bjr  Rev.  onlj.  p.  fiifi, 

.  UMtAT^  Priadplei,  voL  ii.  p.  994— ^97. 
^  ^£UCEooHcU.p.i2,33. 


RrV'NO  ( D8  of  Anj;rl«,  QjxesL  xxviii.  p.  171. 

Clbkic.  Pneum.  beet.  ti.  c  in.  iv.  1 4. 

Bui.L*kS<nm.  vcL  ii.  p.  4^—507. 

CRELi.iit  de  Deo,  c.  vi.  i  21, 22. 

LiMB.Thcol.  I.ii.c  ii.  |  W/il. 

Wateri  ANU'iSerm.  vol.  ii.  p.  90, 91. 

Bp.  CLAYTO.N*i  Viud.  of  ihc  Old  Tent,  part  ili. 


♦  Sec  particularly  Apulhus,  in  his  trcatine  "  De  Deo  Socratii,''  apud  Opera» 
^S,  quarto,  torn.  ii.  p.  674,  684,i  and  690,  &c.  where  he  gives  a  clear  and  mp- 
^HMiiaal  explication  of  Plato's  doctrine  of  demons,  or  rather  of  the  then  Platonic 
*^^ctriiie  of  demons,  their  nature  and  offices.  Apuleius  assigns,  as  othen  have  duup, 
^  ^emon  to  erary  man  :  which  demon  is  in  Vita  agenda  Castas  et  T<stisi     K, 

VOL.  v.  Yy 
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LECT.  ccxin. 

Of  the  Ififiuence  of  Jngebj  and  human  SpirU$^^ 
Spirits. 

%  1.  2.aT  is  questioned  how  far  angels  may  be  instn 
in  working  miracles,  and  when  they  are  so,  how  far  tl 
be  said  to  work  them  by  their  own  natm*al  power.  Tl 
lised  theministration  of  angels  in  several  of  the  miracles  i 
by  Christ,  may  perhaps  be  intimated  John\.  ^1.  butsa 
this,  and  also  supposing  that  on  these  occasions  they  only 
a  power  equal  to  what  was  naturally  their  own,  the« 
would  nevertheless  be  truly  miraculous,  because  they  an 
of  their  own  ordinary  sphere,  and  interposed  in  circuitost 
which  God  does  not  commonly  allow  them  to  interpose. 
101.  §  10,  &c*. 

§  2.  3.  Some  have  thought  that  angels  may  have  soi 
cern  in  suggesting  extraordinary  dreams  ;  many  ic 
of  which  there  are  undoubtedly  in  scripture  :  compv 
i.  20.  ii.  13,  19.  and  some  remarkable  instances  have  o 
in  later  ages,  mentioned  by  very  credible  authors,  amoD| 
see  below  *»  ♦. 

§  3.  4.  It  is  likewise  questioned,  how  far  departe 
may  be  employed  in  services  to  our  world,  like  those  wl 
angels  perform,  and  how  far  they  may  be  acquainted  \ 
concerns  of  the  church  here.  Some  suppose  that  acqui 
to  be  very  considerable,  and  argue  from  Rev,  xix.  10. 
vi.  9,  &c.  To  the  two  former  texts  it  is  answered,  t 
words  may  be  rendered,  q,  rf.  **  I  am  thy  fellow  serva 
the  fellow  servant  of  thy  brethren  :"  to  the  latter^  that 
no  intimation  that  the  spirits  of  the  martyrs  were  part 
acquiiinted  with  what  then  passed  on  earth,  but  only  tl 
were  waiting  for  some  singular  triumph  of  the  divine  vei 
over  the  enemies  of  the  church,  not  yet  discovered  t 
It  may  indeed  make  it  probable  that  some  great  events  ; 
to  the  church  are  revealed' to  them  ;  though  whether  b] 
diate  revelation  from  God,  or  the  report  of  angels  coc 

a  Gf  LFIN  on  Tempt  part  i.  c.  v.  i  SV  |  M  arc.  A ntonin.  Mcdit  L  i. 

Chanpi^  of  Mir.  p.  17, 18.  1  Andr.  Baxter's  Imauu  of  te  I 

b  Sir  Henry  WoiTOw'a  Life,  p.  10—10.  apud.  I  p,  47,  fcc. 

Waltok's  Uvea^  p.  95-^.  | 

*  Souie  carioas  obseiyations  relative  to  the  phenomena  of  dreana 
found  in  Dr.  Dvcald  Stewart's  <*  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  butt 
p,  320— 33^.    See  lOso  the  same  work*  p*  537-^69.  K» 
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with  our  world,  and  the  spirits  of  the  faithful  more  lately  depart- 
ed from  it,  we  do  not  certainly  know  :  however,  it  by  no 
means  amounts  to  a  proof  of  such  a  circumstantial  knowledge, 
as  will  warrant  our  address  to  them  in  prayer  ;  against  which 
protestants  have  frequently  urged  Isa.  Ixiii.  16.  though  the 
context  proves  the  argument  from  thence  very  inconclusive. 
It  if  enough  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  addresses, 
thoQgh  it  should  be  granted  there  is  no  particular  prohibition  of 
theffl>. 

§  4.  Prop.  To  enumerate  the  chief  of  those  instances  in 
which  evil  spirits  concern  themselves  with  human  affairs. 

)  5.  Sol.  and  Dem.  \ .  Urged  by  a  principle  of  enmity  to  God, 
lod  envy  and  malice  against  mankind,  they  do  their  utmost  tose- 
dace  men  into  sin ;  and  for  that  purpose  are  no  doubt  employed 
initodying  men's  tempers,  and  making  accurate  observations  on 
the  various  circumstances  and  occurrences  of  their  lives,  2  Cor. 
ii.U.  iv.4.  xi.  3,  14,  15.  Eph.  ii.  2.  vi.  11, 12,  16.  1  Thess.iiU 
S.MaU.  xiii.  19.  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.  1  PeL  v.  8.  ZuA:^  xxii.  31. 
compare  l  Chron.  xxi.  l.  Zech.  iii.  1,  2.  Acts  v.  3.  John  xiii. 
29  27.  compare  1  Thess.  ii.  18. 

^  6.  2.  They  are  sometimes  made  use  of  as  the  instruments 
tf  divine  providence,  to  inflict  calamities  on  the  children  of 
<QeQ:  but  all  these  their  malicious  attempts  are  over-ruled  by 
^superior  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to  answer  the  pur- 

P<i»es  of  his  government,  Luke  xiii.  16.  1    Cor.  v.  5.  Job  i.  2. 

'    Tim.  i.  20.^  to  which  some  add  Dan.  x.  13,    20.  Heb.  ii. 

*4, 15  k* 

§  7.  3.  They  carry  on  their  attempts  on  mankind  in  a  secret 
^^  invisible  manner,  something  correspondent  to  that  in  which 
K^xxl  aogels  carry  on  their  purposes  of  benevolence  and  friend- 
^ip^ 

§  8.  4.  Nevertheless,  they  sometimes  interpose  in  a  more 
^pen  and  apparent  nrianner  ;  or  at  least  in  times  past  they 
^^ve  been  permitted  to  do  so ;  particularly  in  the  instance  of 
^^emoniacal  possessions,  oracles,  magic,  witchcraft  and  vio- 
^^8n^  »wggestions,  of  which  we  shall  more  particularly  speak  in 
Mie  following  scholia. 


^  rUM.  ChraloLvoL  L  p.  73— 78. 
•DLL'S  Senn.  voL  it  p.  4A>-^76L 
^^  Watti^  Death  and  Heaveiu  p.«l42,  tec  6th  « 
^  flows**  Works,  VOL  it.  p.  3(»,  i61 . 


lIOMEft*!!  Odyn.  L  ▼.  ver.  39  V— 3y7, 
Sl^KPUERDof  Aiufclt,  p.  130, 131, 135, 136. 
c  LecL  Orien.  Ph.l.  1.  i.txviL  p.  £14— 25il. 
GiLP.  on  Tempt.  p«n  L  c  ix. 


♦  The  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  evil  spirits  is  carried  a  great  way  by  Mr. 
^vies,  iohis  Cnio.    His  opinion  is,  that  all  the  e\il»  both  natural  and  moral^  which 
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LECT.  CCXIV. 
Of  Demoniacal  Possessions. 

^  1.  Schol.  1.  JLt  has  been  an  opinion  generally  received,  ibai 
the  devil  iias  sometioies  entered  into  the  bodies  of  men,    and 
afflicted  them  in  a  severe  and  dreadful  manner  by  a  supema* 
tural  ap^ency  upon  them  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  many  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,    taken  irt  their  most   obvious  sense, 
appear  greatly  to  favour  such   a  notion.     But   Mr.   Joseph 
Mede  and  Dr.  Becker  have  long  since  pleaded,  that' these 
demoniacs  were  only  lunatics  or  epileptics  ;  and  a  learned  to- 
thor,   generally  agreed  to  be  Dr.  Sykes,  has  lately  revived  the 
notion  in  a  discourse,  entitled,  An  Enquiry  into  the  Denunma 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  which  has  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  debate  :  and  the  late  celebrated  physician.  Dr.  Mead, 
has  since  declared   himself  on  that  side  of  the  question,  in  bis 
late  book  on  the  diseases  mentioned  in  scripture  ♦.    It  seems 
therefore  not  improper  to  give  a  brief  review  of  the  most  coo- 
siderable  arguments  which  are  urged  on  both  sides  the  quettioo. 

§  2.1.  In  defence  of  Mr.  Mede's  opinion,  it  is  observed  and 
pleaded, 

(1.)  That  the  word  demony  as  used  among  the  ancients, 
properly  signifies  the  soul  of  a  dead  person.  Now  it  would  be 
palpably  absurd,  to  suppose  that  the  departed  spirits  of  wicled 
men  are  permitted  to  perform  such  operations  as  are  pretended 
in  this  case, — It  is  granted  that  tlie  word  has  sometimes  this 
signification,  but  it  is  plain,  and  Mr.  Mede  allows  it,  that  it  is 
not  universally  so,  as  was  observed  above  ;  nor  indeed  is  this 
by  any  means  its  most  common  sense  ;  for  though  those  whom 
the  Heathens  worshipped  were  dead  men,  yet  their  worsbipp^ 
did  not  generally  acknowledge  it,  but  looked  on  the  assertion  as 
atheism,  or  at  least  great  impiety.  Lect.  98.  §  4,  &c.  Vid. 
Cypr.  Op.  p.  12,  Ed.  Fell\ 

§  3.  (2.)  That  among  the  Heathens,  lunacy  and  epilefy 
were  ascribed   to  the  operation   of  some  demon  upon  such 

a  Mede*9  Diatribe,  No.  vt.  |        Pecce's  Exam,  of  SYf  e*s  Enqu-ry,  pra*  P**^^* 

prcTaits  in  the  world,  is  the  effect  of  the  hostility  of  powerful,  malifi^ant,  spiiit^ 
beings;  See  ««  Crito,  or  essays  on  various  subjects,"  vol.  i.  Essay  the  third,  toI.  "• 
Essay  the  fourth.    K. 

'i^  Dr.  La  RONE  R  has  also  yet  more  lately  appeared  as  an  adrocate  ibf  ^ 
•pinion^  in  bis  three  discourses  on  this  subject.    C. 
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itients,  who  therefore  were  called  from  thence  Cerriii  and 
QTvatL — But  it  is  answered,  that  the  question  is,  whether  the 
Jeathtns  did  not  in  the  general  represent  the  matter  as  it 
ally  was,  though  they  might  err  as  to  the  particular  agent  by 
bom  they  might  suppose  such  persons  to  be  agitated. 

§  4.  (3.)  That  it  is  not  only  probable,  but  certain,  that  the 
rws  bad  the  same  notion  ;  for  which  the  case  of  Saul  when 
elancholy  is  urged,  and  those  known  passages  from  Jos.  Ant* 
Fiii.  c.  ii.  §  5.  and  Bell.  Jud.  I.  tii.  c.  ri.  §  3.  to  which  are 
Idcd  Matt.  xi.  ]8<  xvii.  14, 15.  John  vii.  20.  viii.  48,  52.  x.  20. 
here  demoniacs  and  lunatics  seem  synonymous  terms*  The 
joe  also  is  urged  from  the  account  given  of  those  said  to  be  de- 
oniacs,  whose  symptoms  are  the  same  with  lunacy  and  epilepsy. 
ut  it  is  answered,  that  where  lunacy  and  being  possessed  with 
le  devil  are  here  mentioned  as  the  same  thing,  it  is  perfectly 
msistent  with  the  notion,  that  some  peculiar  kinds  of  lunacy, 
id  those  on  the  whole  the  worst,  were  the  effect  of  diabolical 
aeration. 

5.  (4.)  That  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  for  Christ  to 
lange  the  usual  language,  and  correct  these  mistakes  in  philo- 
ipby,  any  more  than  those  relating  to  the  FtoUrnaic  system 
I  astronomy. 

§  6.  (5.).  That  the  miracle  of  a  cure  by  speaking  a  word, 
as  as  really  great  and  valuable  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

^7.  (6.)  That  it  is  advantageous  to  the  christian  cause  to 
terpret  these  histories  thus;  because  we  can  give  no  account 
hy  there  should  have  been  more  demoniacs  just  in  the  age  in 
hich  Christ  lived,  than  at  any  other  time.^ 

§  8.  II.  In  defence  of  the  common  notion,  it  is  answered 
id  pleaded  as  follows, 

(1.)  That  the  foundation  of  the  contrary  scheme,  §  2.  is  en- 
rely  precarious ;  as  it  is  certain  theHeathens  had  a  notion  among 
em,  of  evil  spirits  distinct  from  human  souls  :  and  if  they  had 
Hty  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  make  their  notion  of  de- 
ww  the  standard,  by  which  to  interpret  the  sense  of  the  word 
the  New  Testament,  especially  since  the  passages  quoted  from 
e  Old  Testament  make  very  good  sense  on  the  common  inter- 
etation.  Compare  the  Greek  translation  of  Deut,  xxxii.  17; 
Cfl/.  xci.  6.  xcvi.5.cvi.  37. /^a.  xiii.  21.xxxiv.  14.  Ixv.  11.  See 
ECC£  ubisupra^  and  Trommii  Lexic.  in  verb,  ^ou^kwun. 

♦  Two  writers  of  eroinCDce  have  more  recently  appeared  on  tbi«  side  of  the 
iitioa.     Tbc«e  arc,  Dr.  Labdner  and  Mr,  Farmei.     K. 
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§  9*  (2.)  It  is  plainly  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament^ 
hinted  at  also  in  the  Old,  that  there  is  a  number  of  apostate 
spirits,  who  fell  from  heaven  under  Satan  their  leader,  who 
makes  it  his  great  business,  probably  in  concurrence  with  them, 
to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  both  to  the  bodies  and  souls  oP 
tnen.  Vid.  Led.  210.  §  5  ,LecL  211.  §  II,  &c.  Led.  213.  §  5,  6. 

§  10.  (3.)  That  the  demons  spoken  of  in  scripture  aspos^ 
sessing  the  bodies  of  men,  are  there  represented  as  also  the  as- 
sociates of  Satan f  and  Christ's  triumph  over  the  de^nons  is  con^ 
ttnually  represented  as  a  triumph  over  Satan,  Matt.  xii.  24^— 
27. — Lukcx.  17,  18.  xiii.  16.  Jctsx.'2S.  James  ii.  19.  Rcv.idi^ 
t,  9.  xvi.  13,  14.  XX.  2. 

§  I).  (4.)  Such  facts  are  recorded  concerning  the  demons 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  as  could  not  possibly  have  been 
true  on  the  contrary  hypothesis:  v.  g»  their  owning  Christ  to  be 
the  Messiah,  beseeching  him  not  to  torment  them,  breaking 
chains,  and  especially  driving  the  swine  into  the  sea,  which  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  two  mad-men  would  have  attempted, 
or  could  possibly  have  effected.  * 

§  12.  (5.)  The  manner  in  which  Christ  speaks  to  them, 
plainly  shews  they  were  really  demoniacs :  not  only  rebuking 
them,  (which  indeed  is  also  said  of  fevers  and  winds)  but  calling 
them  unclean  spirits,  asking  them  questions,  commanding  them 
to  come  out,  &c.  It  is  very  mean  and  unworthy  to  suppose 
him  merely  to  have  humoured  mad-men  in  any  case,  and  much 
more  in  this:  and  the  answer  §  5.  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  be- 
cause this  is  supposed  by  those  on  the  other  side  the  question  to 
be  a  mischievous  notion  ;  yet  it  is  plain  his  own  apostles  were 
fuflFered  to  continue  in  it,  even  after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
for  they  expressly  assert  the  person  in  question  to  have  been 
actually  and  really  possessed;  nor  can  one  imagine  how  [^ they 
could  assert  this  in  plainer  and  less  ambiguous  terms. 

§  13.  (6.)  It  is  not  allowed  to  have  been  so  singular  a  case 
as  the  objection  supposes,  considering  the  account  which  has 
been  given  of  possessions  by  many  credible  persons,  especially 
the  writers  of  the  primitive  church.  See  Zee/.  136.  §  6.  13.  and 
the  references  there  ^. 

§  14.  (7.)  We  can  conjecture  some  probable  reasons,  why 
more  frequent  possessions  might  be  permitted  in  Christ's  time, 

a  DoDD.  Fam.  Expos.  yoL  L  1 70.  (not.  h.  i.)  p.  I     b  Wiiisr.  Ace.  of  ncmoniacs. 
4W,4!».  Cd.1.  I        iliaLofUic:>urryI>caioai4G. 
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tiMui  were  known  before  or  since ;  r.  g.  to  punish  the  Jewtf  who 
were  addicted  so  much  to  magic,  (compare  ^rl^xix.  13,  18, 
19.)  to  convince  men  of  the  reality  and  malice  of  evil  spiritsi 
that  thej  might  be  ahirmed  at  their  danger,  and  so  prepared  for 
the  gospel ;  to  illustrate  the  power  of  Christ  in  his  triumph  over 
them,  and  to  give  a  convincing  specimen  of  his  future  complete 
victory.     Led.  21 1 .  §  1 8. 

§  1 5.  (8.)  Nevertheless,  were  the  cause  utterly  unknown  to 
us,  it  would  not  become  us  for  that  reason  alone  to  deny  the  fact. 
Who  can  say,  why  Satan  is  permitted  to  have  so  much  power 
over  men's  soulSf  as  many  of  the  forecited  scriptures  do  plainly 
express**? 


LECT.  CCXV. 

Of  Heathen  Oracles — Magical  Operations — Satanical  Sugges- 
tions—Charms— Judicial  Astrology. 

f  1.  SchoL  2.   W  E  readily  allow,  that  there  might  be  a  great 
deal  of  artifice  in  the  oracles  of  the  Heathens^  so  much  cele- 
brated by  their  writers ;   which    appears   from    the   dubious 
language  in  which  they  were  often  delivered,  from  the  instances 
10  which  clearer  predictions  were  contradicted  by  the  event, 
from  the  apparatus  made  use  of  in  consulting  many  of  them, 
whereby  the  imagination  of  the  suppliant  or  enquirer  was  greatly 
disordered,  and  from  the  servile  flattery  they  used  to  princes 
and  conquerors,  and  the  machinery  and  contrivance  in  some  of 
the  scenes  and  images  from  whence  the  oracular  voice  pro- 
ceeded^  (concerning  all  which  consult  Vandale  on  all  these 
Subjects,    or  Fontenelle's  elegant  abridgment  of  him)  and 

^  CiK|Tiirf  into  Script  Demon.  I        Defence  of  it 

Farther  Eaq.  and  Review.  I        I'wBLi.'s  Etaminat  and  Defence. 

EM.  on  Denooiaci*.  |        Bitcos  at  Boyle*«  Lcct  voL  L  p.  981—388. 

^  For  additional  pablications  in  farour  of  tiie  commonly  received  doctrine  of 
^WsBwniacal  possessions,  recourse  may  be  had  to  Dr.  Macknichi's  Essay,  prefixed 
'^^^fais  second  edition  of  his  **  Harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  ;"  Biihop  Waeburton's 
^vrmooftTol.  iii.  No.  10.  Dr.  Ward^s  **  Dissertations  on  several  passages  of  the 
^iicred  Scriptures,*'  vol.  i.  No.  20,21.  Mr.  Burgh's  <«  Crito,"  Essay  iii.  p.  250— 
^.56  ;  Bishop  Newton's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Demoniaci,"  in  his  works,  voL  iii.  p. 

^  ^3 — 192  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Barkee^r,  «*  Nature  and  Cux;umstances  of  the  Demo- 
*^%acs  in  the  Gospels,  stated,  methodized,  and  considered  in  the  several  particulars." 
^>Ir.F aimer's  Essay  was  attacked  in  three  treatises.  These  wereDr.WoRTHiMOTON's 

**  Impartial  Enquiry  into  the  case  of  the  Gospel  Demoniacs  ,"  the  tame  gentleman's 

•*  Farther  Enquiry  ;"  and  Mr.  Fill's  "  Demoniacs  j"  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  He»- 

^E^ieo  and  the  Scriptqre  Doctrine  of  Dei^ons."    K« 
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there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  ignorance  or  supersti* 
tion  of  the  populace  M^ould  make  them  an  easy  prey  to  artifices 
of  this  kind. — Nevertheless,  considering  how  expressly  devils 
are  said  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Gentiles,  1  Cor*  %•  3Qt 
21.  and  how  supposable  it  is,  that  many  of  them  might,  by  their 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  experience,  form  probable  conjec- 
tures with  regard  to  future  events,  and  discern  present  things  at 
such  a  distance  as  they  pould  not  be  known  by  the  enquirer ; 
and  li)^ewise  considering  the  circumstances  recorded  by  some 
crqdiblp  historians,  for  which  none  of  the  opposite  particulars 
recorded  by  Vandale  can  fully  account,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  in  some  of  those  oracles  there  was  a  superns^turaj 
interposition  of  evil  spirits;  (compare  ^c/j  xvi.  16 — 18.)  espe- 
cially when  we  compare  what  is  said  of  demoniacal  possessions 
under  the  former  scholium,  and  of  9n(?^tca/ operations  under  the 
next". 

§  2.  Yet  we  cannot,  without  stronger  proof  than  can  bf 
pretended,  suppose  that  God  woxxXA/requently  permit  these  ia- 
terpositions  to  be  apparently  miraculous,  considering  how  great 
a  confirmation  they  would  give  to  idolatrous  worship ;  and  it  is 
plain  in  fact,  that  after  Christianity  appeared,  they  were  in  very 
little  credit,  and  both  Tully  and  Plutarch  assure  us,  they 
begun  to  decline  before  that  time.  See  Led.  134.  §  7.  and  the 
references  there**. 

§3.  3.  Many  have  rejected  all  stories  of  Wfl^iVflZ  operations 
performed  by  a  combination  with  the  infernal  spirits,  or  of  dia- 
bolical appearances;  as  being  either  the  dreams  of  a  disordered 
imagination,  the  contrivance  of  art,  or  the  vain  fictions  of  those 
who  aimed  at  nothing  but  imposing  on  mankind. — There  i$ 
great  reason  to  believe  this  to  have  been  most  frequently  the 
c^se:  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  th?it  soipe  stories  of  this  * 
kind  come  attended  with  evidence  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer, 
particularly  the  dying  confession  of  some  said  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  them ;  and  it  is  strange  to  observe,  what  an  agree- 
ment there  is  in  many  circumstances,  among  those  who  have 
believed  and  reported  such  facts,  where  the  scenes  have  been 
most  distant,  and  the  persons  in  education  and  religion  most  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.     It  is  however  certain,  that  Satan  ap- 
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pe^ired  in  a  visible  form  to  Christ,  and  that  he  animated  the 
body  of  a  serpent  in  the  first  temptation:   it  is  also  exceeding 
probable,   there  in^as  some  supernatural  appearance  to  Saulf 
1  SanL,  xxyiii.  notwithstanding  the  solution  which  some  have 
endeavoured  to  find,  in  the  supposed  artifice  of  throwing  the 
voicCf  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been  common  to  all 
the  ryfarpi^v^. — ^The  main  objection  against  the  supposed  reality 
of  such  phsenomena  is,  that  being  miraculous  they  would  esta- 
blish the  worship  of  the  devil,  on  the  principles  laid  down 
above.     But  no  proof  can  be  brought,  that  such  facts  were  ever 
done  in  attestation  of  a  falshood :  the  utmost  they  can  be  sup- 
posed to  prove,  is,  that  the  devils  are  beings  of  great  power  and 
knowledge,  not  that  they  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  worship, 
dependance  and  obedience ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  seem  to  have  interposed  have  generally 
been  so  malignant,  as  sufficiently  to  prove  they  are  evil  demons, 
uid  as  such  to  be  denounced  and  detested :  and  such  appearances, 
where  Christianity  is  known,  should  be  considered  as  confirming 
'^er  than  weakening  it ;  since  the  existence,  power,  and  ma- 
lice of  Satan  make  so  great  a  part  of  the  christian  scheme: 
where  the  gospel  is  unknown,  natural  religion  might  teach  men, 
^t  there  is  a  sovereign  almighty  being  of  the  most  benevolent 
ii^ture,  and  consequently  that  these  mischievous  beings  were  to 
^  detested  as  his  enemies,  whatever  power  they  might  have, 
from  which  he  would  not  fail  to  protect  those  that  should  faith- 
fully serve  him.     Compare  2  Thest.  ii.  9 — 12*. 

^  4.  4.  The  scripture  doctrine  of  Satan  makes  it  probable, 
^ftt  many  of  those  horrible  thoughts,  which  sometimes  coma 
^ith  an  almost  irresistible  impetus  into  the  minds  of  pious  per- 
sons, are  of  diabolical  original;  which  is  in  some  measure  con« 
finned,  by  what  has  been  observed  of  the  subtilty,  with  which 
^eistical  and  sceptical  arguments  have  sometimes  been  pre- 
*^nted  to  the  mind,  even  beyond  the  natural  genius  of  the  person. 
*«saulted  by  them  ^. 

§  5.  5.  There  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the  degeneracy 
^hich  a  rational  mind,  even  with  great  degrees  of  sagacity  and 
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ability,  is  capable  of,  than  the  implacable  malioc 
wicked  spirits,  and  the  obstinate  malignity  with  ^ 
arc  opposing  the  cause  of  God  in  the  world,  thougl 
sure  that  opposition  will  end  in  their  own  confusion  ; 

^  6.  6.  Those  who  professed  magical  arts,  und* 
rious  forms  of  them,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  con< 
death,  Exod.  xxii.  l^.  Deut.  xviii.  9—11.  and  as  id 
generally  the  foundation  of  these  professions,  there 
reasons  for  their  being  punished  peculiar  to  ihe  Jew 
sation.  And  indeed  it  seems  fit,  that  in  christian  coi 
persons  making  such  pretensions  should  be  discoura; 
they  have  an  evident  tendency  to  take  off  men's  mil 
dependance  upon  God,  to  indulge  malignant  passio 
best  to  fill  them  with  vanity  and  superstition.  But 
questioned,  how  far  the  professors  of  such  arts  aro 
nished  by  the  magistrate.  We  allow,  that  it  is  not  hi 
to  punish  offences  against  God  as  such  ;  (Led.  87.] 
sequently  a  contract  with  Satan^  considered  merely  ii 
is  not  by  human  laws  to  be  made  penal :  but  if  it  be  | 
real  mischief  either  to  the  persons  or  properties  of  m 
in  consequence  of  such  a  contract,  the  person  w 
proved  to  have  done  such  mischief  is  certaini}'  answ 
it ;  and  if  (which  is  generally  the  case)  those  pred 
only  artifices  to  impose  on  simple  people  and  get  m 
them,  the  idle  pretenders  are  plainly  a  pest  to  sc 
may  as  justly  be  punished  as  those  who  keep  gam 
brothels,  &c.     Vid.  Led,  64.  §  14^. 

§  7.  7.  Certain  vain  ceremonies,  which  are 
called  charms,  and  seem  to  have  no  efficacy  at  all  for 
the  effects  proposed  by  thi'm,  are  to  be  av^oided  ;  seei 
be  indeed  any  renl  efficacy  in  them,  it  is  generall 
they  owe  it  to  some  bad  cause  ;  for  one  can  hardi 
that  God  should  permit  good  angels  in  any  extraord 
ner  to  interpose,  or  should  immediately  exert  his  o 
lous  power  on  trifling  occasions,  and  upon  the  perf 
such  idle  tricks  as  are  generally  made  the  condition  c 
such  benefits '. 

§  8.  8.  Concerning  the  vanity  of  what  is  comm 
Judicial  astrology ,  Vid  *^. 

a  roDD.  Fam.  Expos,  vol.  i.  p.  in.  FH.  !.  |     r  I.imb  Theol.  1.  v.  c.  xxxv. 

h  llL'TCH  ot  Witchcr.  c.  \\\.  p.  1^—1=4.  \n  klmsi  ,  vol.  iv.  p.  ^?,  M 

Gic  P.  on  Temjjt.  pan  i.  c.  v.  p.  'i»*— Ji,  Mi.ul  s  ImmuiUUty  of  ibe 

PERKlNa's  Works,  \o\.  ii.  p.  3:W,  ",SS.  i  j,  4. 

■    -  1>^ of  Wiicbcrafi,  vol.  iii. 607,  kc.  d  Mi  iihs  i heol.  Works,  p.  0 
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LECT.  ccxvr. 

0/  the  Proceedings  at  the  Last  Day — the  Resurrection  and 
a  Future  State. 

§  1 .  Prop.    JL  O  entjuirc  into  what  shall  pass  at  the  end  of  this 
uvrldt  so  far  as  scripture  gives  us  an  account  of  it. 

§  2.  Sol.  1.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  shall  descend  with 
visible  pomp  and  majesty,  attended  hy  the  blessed  angeb,  who 
will  probably  be  employed  as  the  instruments  of  some  loud  and 
extraordinary  sound,  called  the  trumpet  of  Gody  or  ^oice  of  the 
archangel :  this  appearance  shall  be  attended  with  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  Matt.  xxiv.  30,  31.  xx\\  31,  32.  xxvi.  64. 
Johnv.  28,  29.  Actsiv.  2.  xxiii.  6.  xxiv.  15.  1  Cor.  xv.  32, 
&c.  I  Thess.'w.  14—16. 

§  3.  2.  In  this  resurrection,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall 
in  a  glorious,  though  unknown  manner,  be  transformed  into 
the  resemblance  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ ;  shall  be  raised 
above  those  miseries  and  temptations  to  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  constitution  and  situation,  they  are  now  exposed,  and 
rendered  fit  to  serve  the  soul  in  all  the  entertainments  and 
employments  of  the  heavenly  state.  Matt.  xiii.  43.  1  Cor.  xv. 
42 — hb.  Phil.  iii.  21. 

§  4.  3.  Those  saints  who  are  found  alive  at  this  appear- 
ance of  Christ  shall  be  caught  up  with  those  new  raised,  to 
meet  him  ;  and  their  bodies  shall  undergo  a  change  corres- 
pondent to  that  of  those  who  are  dead,  1  Cor.  xv.  50 — 54. 
1  Thess.  iv.  17. 

§5.4.  All  mankind  both  good  and  bad  shall  in  a  solema 
manner  appear  before  Christ,  that  their  lives  and  characters  may 
undergo  a  strict  examination,  in  order  to  determine  their  finaj 
state,  Jets  xvii,  31.  Horn.  ii.  16.  2  Tim.  iv.  1.  2  Cor.  v.  10. 
&*  sim. 

§  6.  5.  The  consequence  of  this  judgment  will  be  a  sen- 
tence of  absolution  to  all  the  righteous,  and  condemnation  to 
all  the  wicked,  (in  which  latter  sentence  the  evil  angels  shall 
also  be  included)  and  this  on  each  side  will  be  succeeded  by 
the  immediate  execution  of  it,  the  righteous  being  received 
into  a  state  of  complete  and  everlasting  happin;iss,  and  the 
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Tricked  cast  down  to  everlasting  misery,  Matt.  xxv.  31—46. 
Mark  ix.  43 — *9.  Rem.  ii.  5—10.  2  Cor.  iv.  17,  18.  2  T*«f. 
1.7— 10.  2  TtV/i.  iv.  8.  1  Pet.  i.  4—7.  iv.  13.  v.  4.  1  ^oAn  iii.  2*. 

§  7.  Cor.  I.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  saints 
vtill  be  made  perfect  in  holiness,  without  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  they  could  be  completely  happy ;  and  indeed  the 
perfection  of  their  character  in  their  final  state  is  expressly 
asserted,  Eph.  v.  27.   Col.  i.  22.  Heb.  xii.  23.  Jude  ver.  24  \ 

§  8.  2.  It  plainly  appears  from  the  passages  referred  to 
above,  and  especially  gr.  5.  that  the  complete  happiness  oft 
saints  is  to  commence  from  the  resurrection,  as  also  the  com —  ^ 

plete  punishment  of  the  wicked  :  but  how  far  there  is  r ' — ^ 

to  believe,  that  the  one  and  the  other  are  immediately  afite  f 
death  in  a  state  of  happiness  or  misery,  far  beyond  what  the^  ^ 
are  then  to  receive,  we  shall  enquire  below,  Led.  21 9,  §  I ,  &c^=?, 

§  9.  Schol.  1.  There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Test^^ 
ment,  which  either  obscurely  hint  at  the  resurrection  of  tb»c 
body,  or  immediately  refer  to  it ;  v.  g-  Job  xix.  23 — 27.  J)^^9, 
xii.  2.  to  which  many  have  added  Isa.  xxv.  8.  xxvi.  19.  HtMs, 
Ti.  2.  xiii.  14.  compare  Ezek.  xxxvii.  1 — 14.  To  these  texcj 
Dr.  Hodges  has  added  several  others,  which  be  interprets  a» 
referring  to  the  resurrection,  particularly  Job  xiv.  14.  xxi.  30— 
32.  xxix.  19,  20.  xxx.  22,  23.  But  all  his  efforts  will  only  at 
best  prove  these  words  may  be  so  rendered  and  explaioerfy 
whereas  they  all  make  very  good  sense  upon  the  common  io- 
terpretation.  See  Hodges's  ElihUf  c.  iv.  pras.  p.  212—214, 
230—240  ^. 

§  10.  2.  Some  have  not  only  doubted  whether  these  texts 
express  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  but  ithether  there  be  any 
where  in  the  Old  Testament  any  reference  to  a  future  state  at 
all.     The  case  in  a  few  words  appears  to  be  this.     The  Mosd^ 
covenant  contained  no  promises  directly  relating  to  a  futufc 
state  ;   probably,  as  Dr.  Warburton  asserts  and  argues  ^ 
large,  because  Moses  was  secure  of  an  equal  praoideruey  a^ 
therefore  needed  not  subsidiary  sanctions  taken  from  a  futi^ 
sCfeite,  without  the  belief  of  which  the  doctrine  of  a  univer^ 


a  Amory'8  Stfrm.  qn  the  last  Judgment 
b  W ATrsli  Death  ottd  Heaven,  l>«ac  it  f  2. 
V'  CoobWiN'!i\\'orki,  vui.  v.  partiii.  c  xiii.  xiv. 
p.  90.  A:r. 

\\  llimY  on  1  Tim.  iv.  B.  &  2  Pet  ii.  i. 

Flcm.  Chrisiol.  vi;r.  ill.  p  527—532. 

WaiihS  Draih  ami  iieavcn,  p.  1H8,  1S9. 

BOYIB^  4  last  1  hit.p,  ap.  Op.  v.  i.  p.  '^1^202. 

IlMB.  TlHTOLI.  vi.cx.  14. 

Bf  1  k.>LY'B  a.c«n.  iv.  'i.  p.  4^. 


Howe's  BIcsit.  of  the  Righteous  c  x.  pb 
Is  ap.  op.  vol.  i.  p.  5l9--5tf . 
d  SiiLRi  OCK  on  Prophecies,  p.  255—277. 
Patrick  on  Job  xix.  25. 
WaRb.  iMr.  /.eg.  vol.  iu  p.^43--^HS. 
Lime-atreet  Lect  vol.  ii.  p.  3!t4— 40&. 
Grhy  Oil  Job,  Pref.  p.  14, 15. 
Browne ihree  Serm.  in  Loc 
BiRCH'R  Life  of  Mr.  BojtCy  pw  295— ST.* 
PsrsRaon  Job. 
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ovidence  cannot  ordinarily  be  vindicated,  nor  the  general 
ictions  of  reli^rion  secured  :  yet,  as  real  piety  roust  imply 
ne  views  to  such  a  state,  it  seems  evident  that  good  men  even 
Fore  3fases  were  animated  by  them,  (Heb.  xi.  13 — 16.)  as  he 
Dself  plainly  was ;  fibid.  ver.  24 — 26.)  and  that  the  promises 
heavenly  felicity  were  contained  even  in  the  covenant  made 
th  ji  braham  f,[wh\ch  tlie  Mosaic  could  not  disannul)  we  have 
twn  before  :  (see  Lect,  203.  §  9,  &c.)  Succeeding  providen- 
(  also  confirmed  the  natural  arguments  in  its  favour,  as  every 
narkable  interposition  would  do.  And  when  general  pro- 
ves were  made  to  tlie  obedient,  and  an  equal  providence  re- 
ing  to  the  nation  established  on  national  conformity  to  the 
9saic  institution,  and  not  merely  to  the  general  precepts  of 
tue,  (which  must  always  make  a  nation  happy)  as  such  an 
ami  providence  would  necessarily  involve  many  of  the  best 
tn  in  national  ruin,  at  a  time  when,  by  preserving  their  inte- 
ity  in  the  midst  of  general  apostacy,  their  virtue  was  most  con- 
icuous ;  such  good  men  in  such  a  state  would  have  vast  addi- 
oal  reasons  for  expecting  future  rewards,  beyond  what  could 
tse  from  principles  common  to  the  rest  of  mankind :  so  that 
s  cannot  wonder  that  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets 
Eoy  strong  expressions  of  such  an  expectation,  particularly 
nt.  xlix.  18.  Psal.  xvi.  9 — 11.  (compare  jicis  ii.  25 — 31.) 
ii.  uli.  xxiii.  tdt.  xxxvi.  9.  xlix.  14, 15.  Ixxiii.  17 — 27.  Prov. 
2,  28.  xi.  7.  xii.  28.  xiv.  32.  xv.  24.  xxi.  16.  Eccles.  iii. 
;,  16,  17,  21.  vii.  12,  15.  viii.  12 — 14.  xi.  9.  xii.  7,  13,  14. 
»•  iii.  10,  11.  E%ek.  xviii.  19 — 21.  to  which  catalogue  may 
\  added  the  texts  quoted  above,  SchoL  1.  The  same  thing 
ay  also  be  inferred  from  the  particular  promises  made  to 
amielf  Dan.  xii.  13.  to  Zerubbabely  Hag.  ii.  23.  and  to  Joshua 
e  high  priest,  Zech.  iii.  7.  as  well  as  from  those  historical 
cts  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  murder  of  Abel^ 
e  translation  of  fnocA  and  i?/i;a A,  the  death  of  Moses j  the 
^tj  of  the  witch  of  Endor ;  and  from  what  is  said  of  the 
ipearance  of  angels  to,  and  their  converse  with  good  men. 
id.  Lect.  212.  §  6. 

§11.  Against  this  interpretation  of  the  preceding  texts 
is  objected,  that  bringing  life  and  immortalittf  to  light  was 
le  peculiar  glory  of  Christianity :  compare  2  Tim.  i.  10.  with 
hr.  HoDOEs's  explication,  [Elihu,  p,  252.)  But  waging  this 
iterpretation,  we  answer,  (1.)  That  many  of  the  passages 
xive  are  ambiguous,  though  most  reasonably  explained  of  a 
itare  state.  (2.)  That  in  others  there  might  be  room  to  doubt, 
betber  they  express  any  thing  more  than  the  hope  these  good 
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men  in  fact  had,  without  determining  that  it  was  built  on  an; 
express  revelation.  (3.)  That  where  there  was  an  exprei 
message  from  God,  the  consequence,  as  including  a  future  state 
was  to  be  inferred  from  comparing  the  inequalities  of  preseo 
providences  with  that  general  declaration.  (4.)  That  ho  sucl 
passages  contain  a  promise  of  final,  everlasting,  and  immutabi 
happiness  even  to  the  spirits  of  good  men  ;  (5.)  nor  of  a  resui 
rection  to  their  body  :  nor  (6.)  docs  it  at  all  affect  any  but  th 
Jews ;  so  that  when  Christ  in  his  own  person,  and  that  of  th 
apostles,  declared  a  future  state  of  endless  happiness  or  miser 
of  the  whole  person,  awaiting  a// men,  it  may  well  be  calle 
bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light,  when  compared  with  ao; 
former  dispensation  *  *. 

§  12.  3.  Those  who  have  thought  that  the  resurrection  o 
the  body  might  be  demonstrated,  as  at  least  probable  fron 
natural  principles,  have  pleaded, 

§  13.  (]•)  That  considering  on  the  one  hand  the  immorta 
lity  of  the  soul,  and  on  the  other  that  the  body  was  originallj 
designed  to  make  up  a  part  of  the  man,  it  would  seem  impro 
bable  that  one  part  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  especially  afle 
so  short  a  duration,  shorter  indeed  than  the  period  of  mair 
other  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.  But  those  that  insist  upoi 
this  argument  seem  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  sentence  o 
death  introduced  by  sin  has  changed  the  original  state  ;  not  t 
insist  upon  it,  that  from  the  light  of  nature  we  might  perhap 
apprehend  the  union  of  our  souls  to  these  bodies  a  punishment 

§  1 4.  2.  They  plead  that  a  more  glorious  display  of  tb 
divine  justice  will  be  consequent  upon  a  resurrection  than  cai 
otherwise  be  supposed.  But  it  is  certain,  the  almighty  power  c 
God  might  without  this  make  it  apparent  to  all  human  creature 
that  virtue  was  universally  rewarded,  and  vice  proportionabl; 
])unished  ;  and  none  can  pretend  to  say,  how  far  the  honoor 
of  the  divine  judgment  would  necessarily  require  a  morepubE 
iMid  sensible  triumph. 

a  LEf.AND  against  Mo|ic.  vol.  t.  c.  xi.  p.  338-345.   |       Warb.  Div.  Leg.  voL  ii.  p.  553  ■■  5g. 

*  Bishop  Warburton's  opinion  has  been  attacked  in  various  prodactkn 
aiming  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  Mr.  Petsrs's  *'  Critical  Disserti 
ti(«is  on  the  Bo«)k  of  Job/'  and  **  Remarks  on  Dr.  Warburton's  Account  of  tb 
•*  StMitiinenti  of  the  early  Jews  coucemin^  Uie  Soul.'*  Views  of  things  difieiei 
from  thoso  maintained  by  Warburton  arc  advanced  by  Dr.  Addinoton^  ink 
"  Dissertation  on  the  rt>ligious  Knowledge  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  Patriaidii 
*'  containing  an  Knquiry  into  Ui«  Evidences  of  tUeir  B«livf  and  Kxptctatimi  tf 
"  future  State."    K. 
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^  15.  (S.)  Many  have  urged  the  reasonableness  of  making 
tbe  Ijodj  partake  of  rewards  and  punishments/as  it  has  partaken 
of  duty  or  gailt.  But  it  is  only  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  it 
can  be  said  to  be  the  subject  either  of  virtue  or  happiness. 

^  16.  (4)  The  Fathers  commonly  argued  from  the  succeed- 
ing daily  and  yearly  resurrection  to  be  observed  in  the  natural 
world.  This  was  indeed  a  very  just  proof  to  the  Heathens^ 
with  whom  this  controversy  chiefly  lay,  that  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead  was  possible,  and  the  fabulous  story  of  the  phcenix 
was  as  fine  an  illustration  of  it  as  can  be  imagined.  Vid. 
SoLiNUs,  cup,  xxxiii.  p.  63.  with  Salmasius*s  notes,  vol.  i.  p. 
548,  &c.  But  we  cannot  certainly  inf^  from  thence,  that  God 
will  effect  it  :  so  that  it  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  a  divine  revela- 
tion, to  give  convincing  evidence  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.     Vid.  Prop,  82.  SchoL  6.  and  the  authors  quoted  there*. 


LECT.  CCXVII. 

Of  the  Body  to  be  raised. 

%  In  SchoL  4.  JLt  is  much  debated,  how  far  the  body  to  b& 
>^ised  will  be  the  same  with  that  laid  in  the  grave,  and  it  is  a 
question  of  much  greater  difficulty  than  importance.  It  may  be 
^served, 

§  2.  (1.)  That  the  raised  body  cannot  be  entirely  the  same 
mass,  i.  e.  cannot  consist  just  of  the  same  particles  without  either 
Edition  or  diminution.  The  continual  changes  that  pass  in 
^^  body  during  life  would  render  this  raised  body  of  a  mon- 
stroQs  size,  if  all  those  particles  that  had  ever  been  vitall}* 
doited  to  it,  I.  e.  had  made  a  part  of  it  while  living,  were  then 
^  be  restored  ;  which  yet  might  seem  as  necessary,  as  that  just 
^nat  number  should  be  restored  which  were  laid  in  the  grave  : 
and  besides  this,  the  different  state  of  bodies  laid  in  the  grave, 
some  vastly  overgrown,  others  much  emaciated,  others  only  of 
infants,  others  maimed,  i.  e,  deprived  of  some  of  their  limbs  and 
■^^einbers,  would  occasion  such  a  diversity  of  size  and  forms  at 
^■'^  resurrection,  as  tliere  is  no  reason  at  all  to  imagine,  and  it 
^ould  be  insufferable  to  suppose. 

^^  §  3.  (2.)  Some  have  imagined,  that  there  is  some  part  of 
^^  brain,  so  exceeding  small  as  to  be  invisible,  which  is  in  its 
^^n  nature  incorruptible  ;  and  that  the  uniting  this  to  the  same 

j.^^"*0'*  Phxdon.  f  14, 15.  I        Waits's  Death  an.l  Flea  v.  p.  C29-?<?. 

•"^•••OBite  CKcd,  j).:)7^i,37fi.  !         bi.c u Ahf 'b  UitroAoiUn,  Works  vul.  J.  O.i.  8:?. 
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soul  to  t\'hich  it  was  before  united  will  occasion  an  identity  o 
•  the  whole  man.  But  it  is  neither  certain  that  there  are  any  suci 
incorruptible  particles,  nor  can  we  see  how  the  identity  of  then 
particles  would  make  the  raised  body  thejsame  that  was  laid  in  tb 
dust. 

§  4.  (3.)  Many  have  supposed  that  there  maybe  8om> 
stamina^  which  are  the  same  in  every  distinct  human  body  frou 
its  bfrth  to  its  death,  only  in  different  circumstances  dilated  b; 
the  fluids  to  different  degrees,  and  that  these  are  of  such  \ 
nature,  as  never  to  pass  from  being  the  stamina  of  one  bodi 
to  become  the  stamina  of  another  :  which  hypothesis,  thougl 
it  be  not  entirely  clear  of  its  difficulties,  yet  if  it  be  aUowe 
possible,  will  shew  the  possibility  of  giving  to  each  what  ma^ 
properly  be  called  his  own  body^  even  when,  as  in  the  instanc 
of  cannibals,  and  no  doubt  in  many  others,  the  same  particles! 
different  times  make  a  part  of  different  human  bodies. 

§  5.  (4.)  The  scripture  speaks,  not  merely  as  Mr.  Lockj 
maintains,  of  the  resurrection  of  Me  (f^ac/,  but  also  of  the  rcsur 
rcction  of  the  body^  in  such  terms,  as  at  least  strongly  to  intimate 
that  it  may  properly  bo  called  the  same  body  which  was  laid  i" 
the  grave,  on  some  material  account,  though  the  organizatio 
of  it  shall,  no  doubt,  be  greatly  changed,  in  such  a  manner  as: 
to  us  at  present  unknown,  JbAn  v.  28.  Rev.  xx.  13*  1  Coff.  xv.  9 
— 38,  42 — 44,  53.  PA//.iii.21.  to  which  we  may  without  scrup! 
add,  Ram,  viii.  11 ». 

§  6.  5.  It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  determine,  how  far  th 
language  in  which  our  Lord  describes  the  judgment  day,  MmC 
XXV.  and  elsewhere,  may  be  literal^  and  how  far  Jigtirath^ 
There  seems  no  reason  to  believe,  that  every  individual  wo« 
and  action  shall  be  particularly  examined  in  all  its  circumstancet 
witnesses  heard,  refuted,  &c.  for  were  this  to  proceed  accon 
ing  to  the  method  of  human  courts,  it  would  make  the  judf 
ment  day  millions  of  years  longer  than  the  whole  period  oft! 
earth's  duration  has  been  ;  neither  can  we  depend  upon  it  tbs 
those  excuses  will  actually  be  made,  which  are  representee 
Matt.  vii.  22.  xxv.  24  &44.  no  doubt  every  particular  of  men 
conduct  will  be  weighed,  in  order  to  fix  their  character  and  the 
state  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  that  day  will  be  attended  wi' 
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focli  convictions  of  conscience  impressed  upon  the  unhappy 
creatures  condemned  in  it,  as  effectually  to  supersede  such  pleas, 
or  aoy  other  they  could  be  supposed  capable  of  making  :  but  it 
is  probable  this  last  expression,  as  well  as  those  of  opening  the 
h^MPh,  Reo*x\K.  12.  are  to  be  taken  figuratively  '. 

§  7.  6.  It  is  expressly  said,  that  evil  spirits  are  reserved 

to    the  judgment  of  the  great  day,  Jiide  ver.  6.  2  Pet.  ii.  4. 

1    Or.  vi.  3.  in  which  there  will  be  a  more  apparent  propriety, 

if  Dr.  HuNT*s  conjecture  concerning  the  fall  of  the  angels  be 

true,  which  is,  that  those  angels,  before  they  fell,  had  in  their 

former  state  some  peculiar  relation  to  our  system,  and  that  they 

were  in  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the  Shekinahy  while 

^dam  was  in  paradise  ;  but,  by  drawing  off,  forsook  their  post, 

out  of  a  principle  of  rebellion  against  the  son  of  God,  or  of 

eovy  to  mankind,  whom  they  thought  unworthy  the  guardian* 

ship  and  attendance  of  such  noble  spirits  ^. 


LECT.  ccxvin. 

Of  the  Place  of  the  Blessed — and  of  the  Damned. 

I  1.  Schol,  7.  JVLANY   precarious    conjectures    have    been 
formed  concerning  the  place^  in  which  good  men  shall  dwell 
^fter  the  resurrection  :  some  have  thought  it  to  be  beyond  the 
'Starry  firmament :  and  some  of  the  ancients  imagined  that 
their  dwelling  would  be  in  the  sun,  from  a  mistaken  interpreta- 
tion of  PsaL  xix.  4.  which  they  rendered,  as  the  LXX.  and 
Pulgate,  He  has  set  his  tabernacle  in  the  sun :  but  the  nature 
•nd  appearance  of  the  sun,  especially  considering  the  spots  on 
Wsfiioe,  so  easily  expose  the  weakness  of  this  hypothesis,   that 
^t  deserves  no  manner  of  regard.  Mr.  Whiston  supposes  the  air 
to  be  the  seat  of  the  blessed,  at  present  at  least,  and  imagines 
that  Christ  is  at  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  other  souls 
•^^rer  or  more  remote  from  him,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
^'^oral  purity,  to  which  he  imagines  the  specific  gravity  of  their 
''iseparable  vehicles  to  be  proportionable  :  a  scheme  soevident- 
y  precarious,  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  particularly  to 
^^^mine  it  *=. 

§  2.  But  Mr.  Hallet  has  endeavoured  to  prove  at  large, 
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that  they  ^viIl  dwell  upon  earthy  when  it  shall  be  restored  toits^c 
paradisaical  state  ;  and  tlie  substance  of  his  arguments  is  this.^ 
Saints  on  their  death  go  to  heaven^  2  Cor.  v.  8.  PAiL  u  23.  com^ii-. 
pare  with  ^cts  iii,  21.  which  place  is  likewise  called  paradise,^. 
LukeyixiW.  43.  2  Cor,  xii.  2,  4.  but  after  the  resurrection  ther^ 
shall  be  a  new  earth,  upon  which  shall  descend  the  new  Jeru- 
salem ^  a  city  to  be  formed  in  heaven,  and  from  thence  brought 
down  and  fixed  upon  earth,    liev,  xxi.  xxii.  compare  2  Pet^ 
iii.   13.  and  he  supposes  this  is  all  that  is  intended  by  such  exjm 
pressions,  as  l  Pet,  i.  4.  Ileb  x.  34.  John  xiv.  2.  and  be  confi..^ 
dently  asserts,  that  heaven  does  no  where  in  scripture  signif-^^^ 
a  place  where  good  men  shall  dwell  after  the  resurrection.     KL_ 
urges  that  many  singular  advantages  attend  this  hypothesi^a 
V.  g.  it  shews  the  reason  why  the  body  shall  be  raised,  and  -m. 
affords  the  best  interpretation  of  Matt.  v.  3,  &c.  but  as  for  tbo^^ 
passages,  Isa.  Ixv.  17.  &c.  Ixvi.  22.  &c.  he  apprehends  that  tbe^ 
are  only  allusions  to  the  abode  of  the  saints  after  the  resurre^> 
tion,   but  do  immediately  refer  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  eo 
their  own  land,  and  its  extraordinary  fruitfulness  and  pleasure, 
which  he  supposes  by  various  strong  figurative  expressions    to 
be  compared  to  the  final  abode  of  the  blessed.     Many  objections 
lie  against  this  scheme,  too  obvious  to  need  a  particular  men* 
tion :  the  chief  are  these, 

§  3.  (I.)  One  can  hardly  imagine  any  city  upon  earth  ca- 
pable of  containing  the  whole  number  of  God's  people,  especi^ 
ally  considering  the  great  triumph  of  the  christian  cause  to  be 
expected  in  the  latter  day,  (of  which  see  Prop.  112.  Schol  4.) 
the  great  muItipUcation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  whicb 
will  probably  be  connected  with  it,  and  the  probable  reasoo 
there  is  to  hope,  that  all  who  die  in  infancy,  which  is  at  leis 
one  third  of  the  whole  human  species,  or  at  least  all  the  decease 
infants  of  the  righteous,  may  belong  to  the  number  of  the  elcc 
and  if  this,  or  any  thing  like  it,  be  the  case,  it  is  probable  tl 
the  whole  face  of  the  earth  would  not  be  able,  convenien' 
if  at  all,  to  contain  so  great  a  number  ;  and  to  say  that  the 
of  the  earth  shall  be  increased,  or  the  dimensions  of  theglor 
body  contracted,  would   be  so  groundless  and  improba 
conjecture,  that  this  ingenious  writer,  wide  as  he  suflfa 
thoughts  to  expatiate,  has  not  seen  fit  so  much  as  to  ment 

§  4.  (2.)  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  how   the  inhabit? 
such  a  fine  city  upon  earth,  should  by  any  means  be  ( 
the  angels^  which  yet  scripture  declares  that  they  shall  b 
XX.  36. 
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4  5.  (3.)  The  notion  of  the  perpetual  day  there  to  be  en- 
edy  without  the  sun,  seems  very  ill  to  suit  the  apprehension 
this  oar  planet's  being  the  seat  of  that  glory.  Rev.  xxi.  23 
\S. 

§  6.  (4.)  With  the  thought  of  a  perpetua^  abode  on  earth, 
m  to  be  connected  several  other  mean  ideas,  which  will  by 
means  suit  the  exalted  description  given  'of  the  heavenly 
De  :  least  of  all  therefore  can  we  imagine,  that  Christ  and  the 
f  angels  are  to  have  their  perpetual  abode  here ;  yet  it  is 
Mnessly  said,  that  saints  are  to  be  for  ever  with  the  Lordy 
^hess,  iv.  17.  that  they  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  him  in  the 
',  (which  would  be  very  unnecessary  and  strange,  if  they 
re  immediately  to  descend  to  earth  again)  and  that  he  will 
ne  to  receive  them  to  himself  ^  thai  they  may  be  where  he  is. 
In  xiv.  2.  which  on  this  hypothesis  must  be  a  very  improper 
.pression. 

§  7.  (5.)  I'hat  the  scriptures,  on  which  this  hypothesis  is 
funded,  are  capable  of  another  and  very  different  interpreta- 
6d;  as  will  appear  by  consulting  the  most  celebrated  com- 
leDtators  upon  them,  and  particularly  Mr.  Lowman,  on  those 
bapters  of  the  Revelations  which  are  the  main  support  of  Mr* 
Iallet's  scheme.  On  the  whole,  the  place  of  the  blessed  is 
qiuestion  of  little  importance;  and  if  we  believe  the  description 
f  Aeir  happiness  given  in  scripture,  we  may  chearfully  pursue 
id  expect  it,  though  we  cannot  answer  a  multitude  of  curious 
Qtttions  relating  to  the  circumstantials  of  it  ^* 

§  8-  (6.)  There  have  also  been  various  conjectures,  equally 
BMertain,  concerning  the  place  of  the  damned.  The  ancients 
Merally  supposed  it  was  a  region  of  fire,  near  the  centre  of  the 
9nk:  others  have  supposed  it  might  be  a  cornet^  where  the 
Xliemes  of  heat  arid  cold,  in  its  access  to  and  recess  from  the 
lOf  would  be  equally  tormenting ;  and  they  suppose  the  latter 
>  be  signified  by  p^vyfio^  o^orrwy,  Matt.  xxii.  13.  which  they 
^d  render  the  chattering  of  the  teeth ;  but  Matt.  xiii.  42.  suf- 
^tly  overthrows  that  criticism.  Mr.  Swinden  endeavours 
*  pfove  at  large,  that  hell  is  seated  in  the  sun,  chiefly  pleading 
•t  this  is  the  grand  repository  of  fire,  that  its  horrible  face 
'>en  viewed  by  a  telescope  suits  the  description  given  of  the 
i^og  lake,  and  that  being  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  it 
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might  properly  be  said  that  wicked  men  were  cast  down  into  ii. 
How  this  is  reconcilable  with  what  is  said  of  its  being  outer 
darkness,  I  think  he  has  not  attempted  to  shew.     It  seems  m 
great  objection  against  each  of  these  hypotheses,  that  if  eithec 
of  them  be  admitted,  we  must  allow  a  vast  number  of  hells,  if, 
as  this  author  himself  supposes,  the  fixed  stars  be  suns ;  and  ii 
seems  extremely  improbable,*that  as  soonasa  system  is  created,  ^ 
seat  of  torment  should  be  prepared  for  its  inhabitants. — Otberm^ 
by  directly  the  counterpart  to  Mr.  HalUfs  hypothesis,  hair-, 
imagined  that  earth  would  be  the  seat  of  the  damned,  and  tb^ 
when  left  in  the  flamesof  the  last  conflagration,  wicked  men  woal^ 
be  cast  down  into  it,  supposing  son^e  peculiar  propriety  tU^^ 
the  plaice  of  their  sin  should  be  that  of  their  punishment :  but  if 
is  something  improbable,  this  should  be  the  everlasting  fire  pre-- 
pared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels j  M(itt.  j^xv.  41 .     On  the 
whole,  we  must  here  likewise  confess  our  ignorance,  and  shall 
be  much  better  employed  in  studying  how  we  may  avoid  tlu» 
pbce  of  horror,  than  in  labouring  to  discover  where  it  is". 


LECT.  CCXIX. 

0/the  Intermediate  State — Wherein  the  Happiness  of  Hcmt^ 

consists. 


§  1.  Schol.  9.  kj)OME  have  thought,  that  during  the  interne^ 
diate  state  between  death  and  the  resurrection,  the  soul  shall  b^ 
entirely  insensible,  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  natural  consc^ 
quence  of  its  separation  from  the  body.     But  the  contrary  seemf 
to  be  evident  with  regard  to  good  men,  from  the  following  scrip- 
tures, Matt.  xvii.  3.  Luke  xxiii.  42,  43.  2  Cor.  v.  6,  8.  PhU. 
i.  21 ,  23,  24.  to  which  some  add  I  Pet.  iii.  19.  Heb.  xii.  23.  and 
with  greater  certainty  Matt.  x.  28.  compare  also  ^cts  vii.  59. 
John  V.  24.  K  sim.  Bom.  viii.  10, 1 1 ,  38.  2  Cor,  v.  1,2.  xii.  2,  3, 
4.1  Thess.iv.  l^.v.io.  Bev.vi.  9 y  10,  2  Pet.  \.  IS,  \4.  And  that 
the  Jews  before  Christ's  time  had  this  notion,  is  at  least  probable 
from  Wisdom  ii.  2—4,  23,  24.  iii.  1 — 5.  iv.  7 — 15.  v.  14,   15. 
though  it  is  certain,  that  about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  a  re- 
surrection from  the  dead  was  expected,  however  they  came  so 
confidently  to  embrace  the  persuasion  of  it,  and  the  most  con- 
siderable rewards  of  good  men  and  punishment  of  sinners  were 
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supposed  to  commence  from  this  ^and  period,  2  Mac.  vii.  9 — 
•  11,  14,  23,  29.  xii.  43.  xiv.  46.  Judith  xvi.  17.  And  by  a  pa- 
rity of  reason,  we  may  conclude  the  like  with  regard  to  the 
wicked,  compare  Luke  xvi.  22,  23.  and  it  seems  plain^  as  the 
human  mind  is  constituted,  that  the  expectation  of  immediate 
blessedness  or  misery,  as  soon  as  ever  death  has  done  its  office, 
increaseth  those  arguments  for  virtue,  whic!i  are  taken  from  the 
future  state*  The  most  considerable  arguments  against  this  are 
brought  from  Isa.  xxxviii.  18.  Psal.  xxx.  9.  cxv.  17.  Ecclcs. 
ix.  4 — 6.  to  which  some  have  answered, 

§  2.  (] .)  That  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state 
might  be  a  truth  unknown  to  the  Old  Testament  saints.  But 
if  we  suppose  it  to  be  a  truth,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  allow 
that  in  these  passages  they  declared  the  contrary,  we  evidently 
give  lip  the  plenary  inspiration  of  this  part  of  scripture:  most 
therefore  have  chosen  to  reply, 

§  3.  (2.)  That  the  texts  quoted  above  relate  to  the  inactive 
«tate  of  the  body  in  the  grave,  and  the  removal  of  the  soul  from 
•li    intercourse  with  this  world,  and  all  capacity  of  doing  any 
thing  for  the  service  of  God  ht're,  which  they  were  peculiarly 
^licitous  about.     This  reply  may  properly  be  made  with  re- 
g^rd  to  the  two  first  of  the  scriptures  quoted  above,  and  will  ap- 
P^^r  of  the  greater  weight,  considering  the  distinguished  cha- 
Jf^cter  and  circumstances  of  David  and  Hezekiah^  (HERVEY*g 
^ed.  vol.  ii.  p,  26,  27.  not.)  and  as  for  the  passage  in  Eccle* 
^^<^tesy  if  the  same  reply  be  not  admitted  with  regard  to  that, 
1^  seems  so  directly  to  contradict  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
rf  the  soul,  that  those  who  believe  that  doctrine,  and  also  believe 
^  plenary  inspiration  of  Soloinoriy  or  even  that  he  believed  and 
taught  it,  (as  in  this  book  he  seems  to  have  done)  must  suppose 
it  the  speech  of  an  Epicure,  introduced  by  a  sudden  prosopo- 
poeia ;  which  if  it  be  allowed,  destroys  the  force  of  all  objection 
from  it.     Compare  the  texts  quoted  from  Ecclesiastes,  Led. 

^4.  (3.)  As  to  that  objection  which  is  taken  from  such 
passages  of  scripture,  as  refer  to  the  general  judgment,  as  the 
time  when  good  men  enter  on  their  happiness  and  the  wicked 
on  their  misery,  (many  of  which  are  quoted  Lect.  216,  §6.) 
see  Cor.  2.  and  the  references  there ;  from  whence  it  will  ap- 
pear, that  such  scriptures  have  an  important  sense,  consistent 
with  what  we  have  advanced  here  for  the  existence  of  our 
thinking  powers  in  a  separate  state.    It  may  be  further  objected, 
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that  the  apostle  says,  *^  ive  shall  receive  according  to  what  ^ 
have  done  in  the  body ;"  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  soul"^ 
existing  in  a  separate  state,  the  time  in  which  many  lived  i^ 
the  body  will  have  been  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  thei  ^ 
whole  duration,  whereas  justice  would  require  the  whole  to  b^ 
regarded  (compare  2  Cor.  v.  10.)    It  is  answered^  God  may 
suspend  our  probation  upon  what  time  of  our  existence  be 
pleases ;  and  that  it  is  very  supposable,  that  both  good  and 
bad  men'  may  after  death  go  into  such  a  sort  of  state,  as  may 
not  suit  probation,  but  make  a  part  either  of  reward  or  punisb- 
ment ;  and  whatever  can  be  objected  against  this,  would  afliect 
the  immensely  greater  part  of  our  existence,  which  those  who 
deny  the   separate  state  must  allow  to  pass  after  the  final 
sentence  *. 

§  5.  10.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  hap- 
piness of  the  blessed  does  in  some  measure  arise  from  the  con- 
verse of  each  other:  compare  Ileb.  xii.  22.  1  Thess.  ii.  19,  20. 
nor  do  those  texts,  which  speak  of  the  favour  of  God  as  the 
final  pdttion  of  the  blessed,  fPsal,  xvii.  ult,  Ixxiii.  25,  26. 
1  Cor.  XV.  23.)  at  all  interfere  with  this;  seeing  God  willun* 
doubtedly  be  owned  and  enjoyed  in  all  those  holy  entertain* 
ments,  which  arise  from  the  company  of  angels  and  glorified, 
saints :  and  the  degree  in  which  he  makes  benevolent  spirit* 
upon  earth  useful  to  each  other,  and  the  angels  serviceable  to 
saints  here,  as  well  as  the  social  nature  of  man,  gives  additional 
weight  to  the  argument  taken  from  the  passages  quoted  above, 
and  leaves  no  doubt  concerning  the  justice  of  the  assertion''. 

§  6.  11.  That  there  will  be  various  degrees  of  future  hap- 
piness, according  to  men's  various  attainments  in  virtue,  and 
the  different  degrees  of  service  here  performed,  appears  not 
only  from  the  justice  of  God,  which  seems  evidently  to  reqnirc 
this ;  and  from  the  nature  of  things,  which  would  in  the  same 
external  circumstances  render  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
the  happiest ;  but  likewise  from  express  scriptures,  such  as 
Dan,  xii.  3.  Matt  x.  41,  42.  xix.  28,  29.  Luke  xix.  16—19. 
Roin.  ii.  6.  1  Cor,  iii.  8.  2  Cor,  v.  10.  ix.  6.  compare  Gal,  vi.9. 
1  Cor.  iii.  14, 15.  to  which  we  may  perhaps  add  1  Cor.  xv.41. 
Matt,  V.  10 — 12.  2  Cor,  iv.  17.     To  this  it  is  objected. 


.«  Wrrsii  (Econ.  Ford.  I.  iii.  c,  xiv.  {  14—24. 
Baxt.  Saints'  Rc^i,  part  iL  c.  x. 
Dittos  uw  the  Kcsurr.  p.  4**0— 4.'<3. 
II<  wfe'aWorks,  vol.  i.  p.  417— 5iy.  Not. 
Pturnix,  vol.  ii.  p.  333 — 333. 
GfioDMAN*8  Prod.  Son,  p.  3i4— 34". 
yv  A'lTs's  \S  orld  ID  come,  v.  i.  prelim.  Disc.  pass. 
11  ARTLfcY  on  Man,  part  iu  Piop.  xc.  p.  40'J,  ^OJ. 


Bisihop  Bull's  Work?,  voL  i,  Scnn.  iii.  p.81- 

1 14.  pnw.  p.  9"j — 99. 
Lewis  Caielivs  dc  Statu  Animorua  poM 
monera,  ap.  Com.  vol.  in.  p.  240. 
b  Ti  nRE  1 .  Loc  XX.  Qua^.  xi- 
Limb.  Thcol.  1.  v«.  c  xiii.  j  16. 
HtTLER*sAnal.  p.  200. 
PRiCk's  Diasert  No.iti. 
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§  7.  (1.)  That  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  state  are  repre- 
sented as  equal,  Mali.  xx.  7 — iO.  It  is  answered,  that  the 
parable  refers  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  into  equal  church 
privileges  with  the  JewSy  else  there  would  be  no  room  to  repre- 
sent some  as  murmuring  against  the  rest,  since  such  a  temper 
is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  happiness  of  the 
blessed.     It  is  objected, 

§  8.  (2.)  That  as  all  believers  have  a  perfect  righteousness 
in  Christ,  the  degree  of  glory,  being  the  reward  of  that  alone, 
snust  be  equal. 

jins.  Though  all  are  accepted  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and 
^11  equally  justified  from  the  guilt  and  condemnation  of  sin 
through  him,  yet  there  may  be  room  for  such  a  diversity  of 
rewards  as  was  mentioned  above  ;  which  being  expressly  assert- 
ed, no  conclusion  from  any  hypothesis  whatsoever  ought  to  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  that  doctrine. 

§  9.  The  like  diversity  of  degrees  with  regard  to  future 
punishmenty  may  be  inferred  from  a  parity  of  reason,  and  also 
from  comparing  Alatt.  x.  15.  xi.  22.  Luke  xii.  47,  48'. 


LECT.  CCXX. 
Of  Purgatory — 0/  Christ  giving  up  the  Kingdom  to  the  Father. 


§  I'SchoL  12.  At  may  not  be  improper  here  to  mention  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  Bofnej  relating  to  purgatory  y  which  is 
10  short  this :    That  it  is  a  fire,  where  the  souls  of  good  men 
Kmain  in  torment  for  a  certain  time,  which  torments  are  in 
Aeir  degree  equal  to  those  endured  by  the  damned,  till  they 
hare  by  these  sufferings  satisfied    for  the  guilt  of  venal  sins 
they  had  committed,  or  mortal  sins  of  which  they  had  truly  re- 
Panted.     For  the  support  of  this  strangely  incoherent  doctrine, 
they  chiefly  urge  1  Pet.  iii.  19.  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  xii.  32.  1  Cor. 
Ml.  10 — 15,  XV.  29.     As  for  the  arguments  drawn  from  Zech.  ix. 
'*•  Mai.  iii.  2.  Job  xiv.  19 — 22.  they  are  so  trifling  as  hardly  to 
^^^"erve  mention.     On  the  other  side,  the  protestants  plead  Isa.^ 
''^*.  2.  Rev.  XIV.  13.  Luke  xvi.  22.  xxiii.  43.  2  Cor.  v.  8. — For 
•^^  fuller  discussion  of  this  [)oint,  see  the  notes  in  the  Fam. 
^-^^pos.  on  the  text<  cited  ;  but  we  wave  it  here,  and  cofitent 


J:?»«B.  TheoLL  vL  c  xuL  |  12, 13,24. 
{7.  *T^ii  (Icon.  Facd.  L  iii  c  xiv  «  I9, 40. 
rj  -^TTk's  Death  and  Heaven,  p.  il«-  iJO. 
■■«E'«  Diatribe  oo  Matt.  x.  41.  ap.  Op.  p. 


Boy  SB's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  29^—298.  ap. 

Four  bst  Things,  Serm.  xxii;. 
Bishop  Bu  l\.\  beno.  voL  L  fierm.  iiL  p.  279-^  14> 
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ourselves  with  observing  the  silence  of  scripture  upon  this  beadf. 
which,  had  the  doctrine  been  true,  must  be  very  unaccountik 
ble ;  seeing  so  important  a  part  of  charity  would,  upon  the 
supposition  of  its  truth,  arise  from  thence,  to  which  we  have  no 
exhortation.  It  is  also  derogatory  from  the  doctrine  of  Christ*s 
satisfaction ;  and  it  has  so  great  a  tendency  to  encourage  mcQ^t 
hopesof  finding  mercy,  in  consequence  of  something  to  be  done 
for  them  hereafter,  when  they  are  in  their  graves,  that  it  ougbt 
by  no  means  to  be  admitted  upon  such  shadows  of  proof,  asthoae 
laid  down  above ;  especially  when  the  Romish  doctors  Ceacb, 
that  one  mere  act  of  attrition  before  death  delivers  a  man  from 
inortal  guilt,  and. sends  him  to  purgatory,  where  it  is  not  poi- 
sible  he  should  lie  any  longer  than  the  resurrection,  and  from 
whence,  if  rich,  he  may  be  very  quickly  freed  by  the  prayen 
of  survivors,*. 

§  2.  13.  With  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  will  fall  that  of 
praying  for  the  dead,  which  is  chiefly  founded  upon  it,  and  for 
which  the  chief  text  the  Papists  plead,  is  2  Maccab.  xii.  40,  &c 
To  which  it  is  sufKcient  to  answer,  that  we  shewed  before, 
Led.  153.  §  3,  &c.  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  that  book, as 
divinely  inspired.  If  Judas  Maccabeus  did  indeed  offer  such. 
a  sacrifice,  it  was  probably  not  to  atone  for  the  dead,  as  the 
author  foolishly  concludes,  but  rather  to  avert  the  wrath  of  God 
from  the  living,  lest,  as  in  the  case  of  ^cAan,  the  rest  of  the 
people  should  have  suffiered  for  the  crimes  of  their  brethren.— 
They  also  urge  2  Tim.  i.  1 6 — 1 8.  which  yet  can  have  no  weight, 
because  it  does  not  appear  that  Onesiphorus  was  then  dead^. 

§  3.  That  \.h{t  commemoration  of  the  dead,  which  prevailed 
in  the  third  century  of  Christianity,  was  not  praying  for  thefflf 
is  very  evident.  Compare  Jurieu's  Past.  Letters,  No.  ix.  p« 
188—196. 

§  4.  14.  It  is  exceedingly  diflficult  exactly  to  determine^ 
what  we  are  to  understand  by  Christ' s  giving  up  the  kingdom  t9 
the  Father,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  of  which  we  read  1  Car^ 
XV.  24 — 28.  Some  have  thought  that  it  means  no  more,  than 
Christ's  presenting  the  church  to  the  Father  in  complete  glory, 
even  then  acknowledging,  by  some  public  and  solemn  declara- 
tion, his  own  subjection  to  the  Father,  and  derivation  of  tha 
mediatorial  kingdom  from  him.  But  as  this  does  not  appear  a 
very  natural  interpretation,  others  have  said,  that  Christ  shall 


a  LiMB.TheoL  lot  vi.  c  x.  i  10—22. 
Burn,  on  Art  xxii.  p.  197—205. 
BULi.»8  Serm.  vol.  i.  No.  iii.  p.  1 14— 18& 
riauftYl  Catect)i«D>  vol  U.  i  ioa 


Dr.  Eari^  in  the  Sermons  agrJnst  Popery, ' 

ii.  No.  t. 
The  Catholic  Christian  Instnictcd, «.  xiik 
a  Burn,  on  Art  p.  201,202. 
Limb.  Tbeoi.  I.  v.  c  xxvi.  I IS-'^ 
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then  give  up  bu  commission,  as  a  general  does,  when  tbat  war 
iscoiMliided,  for  the  management  of  which  he  has  received  it, 
and  shall  remain  as  one  of  bis  brethren  :  in  which  interpretation 
WiTsius  and  Crellius  do  strangely  agree.  Against  this  is 
objected,  the  perpetuity  of  Christ^s  kingdom,  so  often  declared; 
or,  if  that  be  answered  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  made  use 
ofio declaring  it,  the  glory  which'must  necessarily  result  to  the 
bumaa  nature  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  and 
personal  union  with  the  Deity.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  some  peculiar  authority,  which  Christ  has  received 
from  the  Father,  of  managing  the  affairs  of  this  world  for  the 
iilvition  of  his  redeemed,  will  then  he  solemnly  resigned,  as 
the  earth  itself  will  then  pass  awa^'  ;  so  that  there  will  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  no  more  room  left  for  the  exercise  of  such 
a  kind  of  authority  :  and  it  will  evidently  appear,  by  the  process 
ofthe  great  day,  that  the  destruction  of  the  earth  is  not  a  cala- 
mity coming  upon  it  while  under  the  Redeemer's  care,  but  a 
catastrophe  to  which  he  appoints  it,  as  having  closed  all  that 
^miaistration  which  he  proposed  at  first,  when  he  undertook 
tbe  management  of  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  he  will  for  ever  remain  as  the  glorified  head  both  of  elect 
Wgelsand  men,  Eph,  i.  10.  the  latter  being  then  received  to  the 
abode  of  the  former,  and  incorporated  into  the  same  society, 
^united  into  one  kingdom  with  them,  in  such  a  manner  as 
had  not  before  been  known  ;  and  that  Christ  will  exercise  over 
the  whole  kingdom  such  a  mild  and  gracious  government,  as 
>uits  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  and  the  greatness  of  those  ser- 
^ces,  which  he  has  performed  for  the  Father  ;  though  he  shall 
^ot  then  be  the  medium  of  their  approach  to  and  converse  with 
God  io  the  same  manner  that  he  now  is  :  but  they,  being  by  the 
i^urrection  fully  delivered  from  all  the  penal  consequences  of 
«o,  shall  have  nearer  access  to  God,  and  yet  more  intimate  com- 
''Junion  with  him,  than  they  ever  before  had,  whether  during 
*eir  sojourning  here  upon  earth,  or  even  during  the  abode  of 
^ir  separate  spirits  in  the  unseen  world  '. 


*  T^^MXT,  Loc  xiv.  QnzsL  vii.  ( 10. 
Jf<*rirsChri«iaii  Life,  vol  iii.  p.  12^— m*. 
JlMT^iuiSjnab.  Exeidt  x  l4o— U. 
^"•>"»  »n  ioc-  »P-  ^P'  w».  i.  p.  :*31-a33, 


Berrim.  at  Bo]rIe*s  Lect  vol.  ii,  Scrm.  xii. 
Ai.exANDRitS  i'araph.andNotctin  Loc. 
Wii  LlAMS's  Scmion  on  1  Cor  xv.  '-J^— 28. 
Lardner'h  $cnn  vol.  i.  p.  106.  Wurkf^Ttl.  x. 
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LECT.  CCXXL 
Of  the  Puration  of  Future  Sufferings. 

§  1.  Prop.  JL  O  enquire  into  the  most  probable  things  whicb are 
said,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  eternity  of  hell-tortnenis. 

§  2.  SoL  Sect.  I.  The  arguments  to  prove  them  eternal  WK 
chiefly  these : 

J .  That  the  infinite  majesty  of  an  offended  God  adds  a  kind 
of  infinite  evil  to  sin,  and  therefore  exposes  the  simier  to  an 
infinite  punishment :  but  as  the  limited  nature  of  the  creatare 
can  only  bear  a  finite  degree  of  misery,  in  any  finite  duratico 
whatsoever,  therefore  it  must  extend  to  an  infinite  duradoo, 
and  the  creature  must  ever  be  paying  a  debt,  which  he  will  never 
perfectly  have  discharged. — To  this  it  is  answered,  that  there 
cannot  be  an  infinite  degree  of  evil  in  the  punishment  of  a  finite 
being.     But  it  is  replied  to  this  answer,  that  the  enormity  of 
any  action  is  in  part  to  be  estimated  by  the  dignity  of  the  per* 
son  against  whom  it  is  committed,  and  the  greatness  of  tbae 
obligations  which  the  offender  lay  under  to  him.     On  tbeie 
principles,  in  human  judgments,  actions,  in  other  r^pects  the 
same,  are  punished  in  very  different  degrees,  and  striking  a 
prince  is  made  capital,  whereas  striking  an  equal  might  be  8Q^ 
ficiently  punished  by  a  small  fine*     But  it  may  be  replied,  that 
the  argument  here  is  not  from  the  dignity  of  the  person  ab- 
stractedly considered,  but  from  the  interest  which  the  public 
has  in  the  safety  of  the  prince,  which  could  not  be  secared 
without  this  extraordinary  guard  set  upon  it.     It  is  further  ob- 
jected to  this  argument,  that  it  would  make  all  sins  equali 
whereas  both  scripture  and  reason  prove  that  there  are  difierent 
degrees  of  guilt,  proportionable  to  the  different  circumstanced 
attending  them  :  compare  Zee/.  219.  §  6.  To  this  it  is  answered^ 
that  where  the  rfwra/Zon  of  punishment  is  equal,  there  mayb^ 
such  a  difference  in  the  degreCy  as  may  be  correspondent  to  tb^ 
degree  of  the  crime ;  and  if  this  answer  be  not  allowed  to  b^ 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  difficult  to  say  how  the  doctrine  of  di^ 
ferent  degrees  of  eternal  rewards  can  be  vindicated,  as  coifsiste^ 
with  itself;  yet  this  is  allowed  by  all  who  urge  the  objection 
and  is  by  all  parity  of  reason  to  be  supposed  in  the  very  founds 
tion  of  it*. 

«  WnixpT'f  App.  to  2.  Ttic9B4.  \       Beny-fib  Lea  toL  U.  p.  aS9*5fiX 
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§  3.  2.  That  whatsoever  reason  requires  a  temporary  hell, 
ill  abo  require  an  eternal  one,  v.  g.  the  display  of  God's  wis- 
HD,  holiness,  justice,  majesty  and  power,  his  regard  to  his  in- 
red  Son  and  Spirit,  his  violated  law  and  rejected  gospel,  his 
lused  patience,  slighted  promises,  despised  threaten ings,  &c. 
e  labours  of  his  servants,  the  ministry  of  his  angels,  and  the 
ipression  it  may  make  on  the  inhabitants  of  happy  worlds,  to 
bom  tbe  punishment  of  the  damned  may  be  an  instructive 
lectacle. — ^It  is  replied,  that  all  those  ends  might  as  well  be 
fected,  by  supposing  a  perpetual  succession  6f  criminals  de- 
rered  over  to  temporary  punishment,  as  by  the  eternal  punish* 
enC  of  each  individual ;  and  that,  even  without  this,  the  re- 
pmbrance  of  what  guilty  creatures  bad  suifered  might  answer 
is  end :  but  it  may  be  suggested  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  we 
Jievean  eternity  of  future  happiness,  and  that  the  punishments 
'  ibe  damned  will  ever  come  to  a  period,  the  time  will  come, 
beo  the  whole  duration  of  them  will  bear  less  proportion  to  the 
Be  in  which  happiness  has  been  enjoyed,  than  a  moment  to  a 
oasand  years;  and  consequently,  that  the  whole  series  of 
iiushment  will  be  as  it  were  an  evanescent  thing,  by  which  all 
e  purposes  above-mentioned  will  seeni  to  cease. — It  is  further 
(edged,  that  if  this  argument  will  prove  any  thing,  it  will 
we  that  every  offence,  which  is  punished  at  all,  must  be 
iniihed  to  the  utmost  even  of  almighty  power;  since  it  seems, 
at  the  greater  as  well  as  longer  the  punishment  is,  the  more 
lectaally  must  it  answer  these  ends :  on  the  contrary,  may  not 
me  good  end  possibly  be  answered  by  the  cessation  or  mitiga- 
Ml  of  punishment,  as  well  as  by  its  continuance ;  and  if  our 
xijectures  were  to  take  place  here,  might  it  not  redound  to  the 
lory  of  Christ,  if  for  his  sake  the  punishment  of  the  damned 
€re  to  be  brought  to  a  period,  even  though  it  might  have  been 
Miastent  with  the  divine  justice  to  continue  it  longer,  and  even 
>  continue  it  for  ever  *  ? 

§  4.  3.  It  is  urged,  that  the  government  of  the  world  will 
^aire  God  to  threaten  eternal  misery  ;  since  nothing  less  than 
le  apprehension  of  that  will  keep  men  from  the  violation  of 
s  laws,  as  appears  in  fact ;  and  if  eternal  puni>hments  are  once 
reatened,  the  justice,  truth  and  wisdom  of  God  will  require, 
at  they  be  actually  inflicted,  correspondent  to  that  threaten- 
g.  The  latter  part  of  the  argument  will  be  considered  under 
B  next  head ;   to  the  former  it  is  replied, 

$  5.  (I.)  That  if  the  apprehension  of  punishment  not  eter- 
^  does  not  deter  men  from  sin,  the  only  reason  is,  because  it 

t  RSYM.  Ang.  World,  p.  301— 306w 
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is  not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  so  that  the  fault  lies  upon  men^s 
inconsideration,  and  not  on  any  deficiency  in  the  sanctions  of 
the  divine  law,  provided  the  punishment  be  greater  than  any 
pleasure  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  sin  forbidden  under 
that  penalty, 

§  6.  (2.)  It  is  plain  in  fact  the  threatening  of  eternal  pnnisb- 
ment  does  not  prevent  sin,  which  seems  in  a  great  measure  to 
overthrow  the  foundation  of  this  argument:  if  it  be  said,  itdoo 
a  great  deal  more  towards  it  than  could  otherwise  have  been 
done,  it  is  answered, 

§  7.  (3.)  That  eternal  punishments,  inflicted  by  perfect 
wisdom  and  complete  rectitude,  seem  so  incredible,  that  the 
threatening  is  on  that  very  account  disregarded.      But  thii 
answer  seems  false  in  fact ;    since  the  generality   of  wicked 
Christians  profess  to  believe  the  eternity  of  them,  and  build  their 
hopes  and  false  quiet,  not  on  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  period 
of  them  after  some  far  distant  revolution  of  ages,  but  on  some 
general  notion  of  the  divine  mercy,  and  some  scheme  which 
they  form  of  escaping  them,  either  by  a  death-bed  repentance, 
or  by  some  religious  hypothesis,  which  substitutes  something 
else  instead  of  a  truly  pious  and  holy  temper,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  supersede  it.     And  further,  if  it  afterwards  appear,  that 
God  has  threatened  eternal  punishments,  such  an  answer  as  this 
is  in  effect  a  bold  reflection  upon  his  wisdom,  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  and  so,  like  some 
weak  and  angry  men,  had  bent  the  bow  till  it  broke.     The  most 
solid  answer  to  all  the  preceding  arguments  is,  that  we  cannot 
pretend  to  decide  a  priori  in  this  question,  so  far  as  to  say  tba* 
the  punishment  of  hell  must  and  will  certainly  be  eternal;  but  i' 
it  afterwards  appear  that  the  scriptures  declare  they  shall  besOf 
these  considerations  may  serve  to  balance  the  diflficulties  urged 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  from  principles  of  the  light  oJ 
nature  ;  and  indeed  on  the  whole,  it  seems  that  it  can  only  b* 
determined  by  divine  revelation  *. 


LECT.  CCXXII. 

Of  Future  Sufferings ;  continued. 

§1.4.       JL  HE  scripture  has  expressly  declared,  ina  vari^'^ 
of  themostsigniticant  phrases,  that  the  torments  of  hell  shall    *^ 

BaXT.  Works,  VoL  iL  p.  CO— (i5  &  136.  b.  toL  ir.  p.  189. 
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Matt,  xviii.  8.  xxv.  41,  46.  Mark  ix,  43 — *9.  2  Thess. 
ie  ver.  13.  Rev,  xiv.  1 1,  xx.  10.     To  this  it  is  replied, 

?.  (I.)  That  it  is  not  certain  that  the  word  rendered 
everlasting y  &c.  is  to  be  taken  in  its  utmost  extent ;  it 
gnifies  no  more  than  a  very  long  time,  or  a  time  whose 
boundary  is  to  us  unknown.  Prop.  156.  Schol.  1.  It  is 
id,  that  the  same  language  is  used,  and  that  sometimes 
ery  same  place,  to  express  the  eternal  happiness  of  the 
us,  and  the  eternal  misery  of  the  wicked  ;  and  that  there 
Mwoti  to  believe,  especially  where  it  stands  in  so  close  a 
:ion,  that  it  should  express  two  such  diiferent  ideas;  and 
er,  that  the  texts  produced  on  this  account  in  the  scho- 
ferred  to  above  are  taken  from  the  0/£{  Testament,  for  as 
,  Jude  ver.  7.  it  may  refer  to  ?l  future  punishment ;  and 
iression  it;  ri/;  aMnm  Twv  antfuff  as  used  Rev,  xx.  10.  is  so 
if  that,  it  does  not  express  a  proper  eternity,  it  will  be]dif- 
>  produce  any  scripture  that  does ;  nor  can  any  instance 
luced  of  its  being  put  for  a  finite  and  limited  duration  : 
ie  PsaL  cxxxii.  14.  Ixxii.  which  is  an  instance  that  of  all 
somes  nearest  to  it.  Vide  Trommii  Concord.  Gnec.  ad 
m  K  deriv. 

h  (2.)  It  is  pleaded,  that,  granting  eternal  punishments 
eatenedj  it  docs  not  follow  that  they  must  be  executed^ 
le  faithfulness  of  God  will  allow  him  to  dispense  M^ith  his 
ningSy  though  not  with  his  promises,  as  particularly  in  the 
Nineveh.  It  is  replied,  that  where  God  has  not  only 
ray  sinful  action  on  such  a  penalty,  but  has  expressly  dc- 
that  be  will  execute  that  penalty,  and  that  he  will  not  sus- 
le  execution  of  it  on  any  condition  ;  though  we  could  not 
faithfulness  wduld  be  impeached  by  acting  in  a  different 
r,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  vindicate  his  veracity,  especially 
le  must  know,  even  when  he  published  the  threatening, 
could  not  be  executed  without  the  greatest  injury  offered 
moral  perfections  of  his  nature.  It  also  seems  inconsistent 
it  Xffisdom,  to  have  pronounced  such  threatenings  as  tbese,^ 
t  to  have  given  mankind  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
i  cannot  execute  them,  which  this  objection  supposes  he 
'cn  ;  for  a  threatening,  which  the  person  threatened  knows 
r  cannot  fulfil,  is  the  vainest  and  most  contemptible  thing 
1  imagine :  and  it  is  here  particularly  worth  observing,  that 
XXV.  41 — 46.  is  such  a  prediction  of  a  future  and  most 
i£fict^  as  cannot  with  any  decency  be  suspected,  and  yet 
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cannot  on  this  hypothesis  be  accounted  for.    Compare  LkL 
69.  §  5*. 

§  4.  Sect.  II.  The  chief  arguments  against  this  doctrine 
are  these, 

Arg.  I.  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Justice  of  the  diyinc 
being,  to  inflict  eternal  punishment  for  offences  committed 
in  so  short  a  space  of  time.     It  is  answered, 

§  5.  1.  That  God  gives  us  our  choice,  and  his  proposing 
to  us  eternal  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  is  an  equivalent  for  in- 
flicting eternal  misery  on  the  other.  But  this  seems  to  be  tak- 
ing the  question  for  granted,  rather  than  proving  the  justiceof 
this  appointment. 

§  6.  2.  That,  considering  the  infinite  majesty  and  glory  of 
God,  none  can  say,  how  long  he  may  continue  to  punish  t 
creature,  who  has  wilfully  violated  his  laws,  and  that  our  feeUe 
understandings  are  incapable  of  judging  concerning  the  righti 
of  the  divine  government  in  such  a  point.  But  it  is  said,  that 
the/ormer  part  of  this  reply  may  be  admitted,  and  yet  thccter* 
nity  of  these  punishments  denied,  i,  e.  we  may  conclude  they 
will  come  to  a  period,  though  none  can  say  when ;  and  that  tl» 
latter  part  is  not  answering  the  difficulty,  but  acknowledging  it 
to  be  unanswerable.  It  is  replied,  that  it  is  only  denying  the 
pretended  axiom,  *<  that  eternal  punishments  must  be  unjust,'' 
to  be  a  self-evident  proposition  :  and  it  should  farther  be  cod- 
sidered,  that  in  order  to  determine  the  proportion  between  the 
punishment  and  tlie  offence,  it  is  of  great  importance,  that  the 
consequence  of  crimes  be  taken  into  the  estimate  we  make  of 
their  guilt  ^ 

§  7.  3.  TJiat  if  there  be  an  obstinately  sinful  temper  re- 
maining, men  may  by  new  guilt  be  for  ever  exposing  theo- 
selves  to  new  punishment.  But  it  is  answered,  1.  That  upoo 
this  hypothesis,  if  granted,  the  eternal  punishment  of  the 
damned  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  inflicted  upon  thcffl 
for  sins  done  in  the  body ;  since  the  time  will  come,  when  tbe 
punishments  inflicted  for  such  sins,  (let  them  be  supposed  to 
endure  ten  millions  of  years)  will  be  less,  when  compared  witb 
the  duration  of  the  punishments  inflicted  for  their  after  obstinacy 
and  rebellion,  than  a  moment  is  to  all  those  years.  This  sup- 
poses tlie  damned  in  a  kind  of  probationary  state ;  and  it  ^ 
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bird  to  conceive,  bow  it  should  be  possible  for  them  to  contract 
piilt  by  obstinacy  and  impenitency,  if  there  were  not  a  possibi- 
li^  of  their  repentance,  and  some  room  to  obtain  mercy  upon 
that  repentance,  which  is  not  allowed  on  this  hypothesis. 

§  8.  4.  It  is  further  urged  in  answer  to  this  objection 
Brom  the  divine  justice,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  future  misery 
of  the  damned  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  constitution  of 
diings,  in  consequence  of  which  human  souls  are  naturally 
immortal,  and  vicious  habits,  after  they  have  taken  a  certain 
degree  of  rooting  in  the  mind,  become  incurable  ;  so  that  no- 
thing can  prevent  the  eternal  misery  of  an  impenitent  sinner, 
bat  a  miraculous  interposition  of  God^s  divine  power,  either  to 
change  bis  character,  or  destroy  his  existence,  which  there  is 
DO  reason  to  expect :  and  this  obviates  the  last  reply,  as  it  sup- 
poses the  moral  state  of  agency  to  be  ended,  when  that  of  final 
paoisbment  begins*     To  this  it  may  be  replied, 

%  9.  (1.)  That  this  constitution  is  owing  to  a  divine  ap- 
pointment ;  and  that  as  the  perpetual  agency  of  God  is  required 
to  support  the  soul,  so  likewise  to  form  those  painful  impres- 
iNms  of  mind,  which  arise  from  the  exercise  of  conscious  reflec- 
tKMi  and  tormenting  passions ;  just  as  there  is  the  uniform 
Igency  of  providence  in  that  gravitation,  and  animal  sensation, 
kjr  which  a  particle  of  gravel  wounds  and  tortures  the  urethers, 
NT  other  canals  of  the  body,  in  passing  through  them  ;  so  that 
fit  had  been  unjust  for  God  to  make  a  sinner  for  ever  unhappy^ 
e  could  not  have  chosen  and  appointed  such  a  constitution. 

§  10.  (2.)  That  the  scripture  doctrine  asserts  a  state  of 
orporeal  punishment,  which  must  imply  something  external, 
nd  cannot  be  solved  by  any  observations  made  on  the  con- 
Station  of  the  human  mind,  in  comparison  with  the  irregularity 
f  the  passions,  and  final  exclusion  from  all  happiness  :  so  that 
one  can  have  a  right  to  urge  this  plea,  but  those  who  admit 
lie  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Whitby,  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Kond  scholium  below.     To  which  it  might  be  added, 

§  11.  (3.)  That  as  God  can  with  infinite  ease  annihilate 
ay  spirit,  it  will  remain  a  question,  why  he  makes  all  souls 
ramortal,  when  the  eternal  misery  of  many  must  be  the  con- 
eqaence,  and  does  not  rather  universally  determine  to  annihi- 
ate,  when  existence  is  more  grievous  than  non-existence,  and 
vben  he  knew  vice  to  be  naturally  incurable  S 

§  12.  Arg.  II.  It  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ^MM&i^j^ 
md  mercjf  of  God,  to  make  so  many  creatures,  who  he  knew 

•  HORBWIT  of  r«t.  PiMiMtmMD>,  c.  iti.  p.  1SS-418L 
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would  be  eternally  miserable  ;  and  to  leave  tbem  in  snch  dr- 
cumstances,  as  those  in  which  it  is  plain  they  are  left,  if  alt 
who  die  impenitent  pass  into  everlasting  torment.  To  this  it  it 
answered,  * 

§  13.  1.  That  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  shew  above, 
God  has  given  them  sufficient  means  for  their  everlasting  hap- 
piness, so  that  their  misery  is  to  be  charged  not  upon  him  but 
upon  themselves. 

§  14.  2.  That  God  is  to  be  considered  under  the  character 
of  a  moral  governor,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  approve  bis 
goodness,  he  must  consult,  not  so  much  the  happiness  of  any 
particular  person,  as  what  may  upon  the  whole  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  that  moral  kingdom  over  which  he  piesides,  and. 
may  at  the  same  time  suit  the  majesty  and  honour  of  his  go- 
vernment :  now,  for  any  thing  we  certainly  know,  the  evcr^ 
lasting    misery  of  some  sinful  creatures  may  be  the   mos^ 
effectual  means  of  answering  these  ends,  in  harmony  with  eacki 
other. 

§  15.  3.  That  we  are  not  on  the  whole  to  judge  of  th© 
triumph  of  divine  bounty  and  mercy,  merely  by  what  we  see 
on  earth,  or  the  state  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  it  are  left,  any 
more  than  we  are  to  judge  of  the  magnificence,  bounty  and 
clemency  of  a  prince,  by  seeing  tlie  manner  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  a  rebellious  city  are  treated.     For  any  thing  wc 
certainly  know,  the  number  of  wicked  and  miserable  may  bear 
a  smaller  proportion  to  that  of  holy  and  happy  creatures,  than 
a  grain  of  sand  does  to  the  whole  body  of  the  sun. 

§  16.  Arg,  III.  It  is  further  objected,  that  how  minute 
soever  our  rank,  number  or  figure  in  the  creation  may  be, 
that  if  God  intended  man  for  happiness,  as  he  certainly  did 
in  the  original  constitution  of  his  nature,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  wisdom^  to  sufl'er  his  main  end  to  be  frustrated  iatbe 
eternal  misery  of  the  greater  part  of  the  species.    It  is  answered, 

§  17.  1.  That  we  do  not  know  that  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  eternally  miserable  :  perhaps  all  vifants  may  be 
saved,  and  such  universal  virtue  may  hereafter  prevail,  for 
succeeding  and  those  very  long-lived  and  fruitful  generations, 
as  shall  turn  the  balance  of  number,  even  among  the  aduUt 
on  the  side  of  religion  and  happiness. 

§  18.  2.  That  it  may  be  much  questioned,  whether  it  i* 
proper  to  say,  that  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
man,   was  the  final  happiness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  speciei' 
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is  principle  must  prove  every  individual  person  to  be 
mded  for  it,  or  it  proves  nothing ;  for  the  human  species 
r  be  no  more  in  the  works  of  God,  than  an  individual  to  the 
lie  human  race ;  yet  it  is  most  apparent  in  fact,  that  all  are 
»  and  consequently  that  God  did  not  intend  the  happiness  of 
ky  as  his  final  end,  in  the  creation  of  each,  unless  we  will  grant 
:  end  to  be  disappointed  :  so  that  it  seems  much  safer  to  say, 
:  be  intended  to  put  all  into  such  a  state,  that  nothing  but 
r  own  abuse  of  their  liberty  should  prevent  tbeir  happiness, 
I  that  all  or  even  the  greater  part  should  eventually  obtain 
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*  On  tiie  aurfal  subject  of  tb«  "  duration  of  future  pumthmenP*  those  who 
itaiB  the  negative  have  generally  adopted  a  mode  of  ioTestigation  that  cannot 
itlified  or  allowed.  Thus,  for  initance»  Mr.  Winch cstir  ;  Yoa  have  nothing 
Mid  againtt "  the  restoration  bat  some  tbreatnings  of  punishments,  which  are 
<  tnerlmUlmgf  or  eternal,  in  oor  translation.**  (Universal  Restoration,  p.  16.) 
QAiversalists  consider  the  meaning  of  the  scriptural  terms  evfrlasttng,  eternal^ 
9tr,for  ever  and  ever,  and  the  like,  to  be  the  ioi^  ground,  at  least  the  principal^ 
liieh  is  founded  the  perpetuttp,  or  endless  duration  of  future  suffering,  but  this 
'  BO  means  the  case  :  such  words  only  eoi\firm  what  was  before  demonstrable  on 
nples  of  equity.    So  far  is  the  doctrine  from  owing  its  existence  to  them,  that 

terms  form  no  part  of  its  fundamental  ground.  The  very  nature  of  the  case 
M^  that  the  suflering^  of  a  transgressor  must  be  endless,  exce[>t  suspended  by 
I  act  of  mercy;  therefore  our  first  and  principal  enquiries  into  the  evidence  of 
lied  fact  have  to  do  properly  with  this  quettion»  Is  there  any  testimony  in 
V  €i  the  limited  duration  of  punishment  ?  On  the  subject  in  general  let  the  fol» 
f  particulars  be  considered  : 

I*  The  sufferings  of  hell  are  not  an  arbitrary  appointment^  or  something 
■ssiit  to  the  real  state  of  the  sinful  mind  superadded  to  it.  It  rather  consists  in 
MS  of  the  chief  good,  and  %  consciousness  of  that  loss  ;  which  is  a  never  dying 
ifMd  unquenchable  fire. 

9.  For  a  sinner  Co  be  l^ft  in  this  condition  is  the  natural  operation  of  equity  ; 
■flnH  evil  be  not  followed  with  natural  and  penal  evil,  an  acconntabh  creature 
RB  with  impunity,   which  involves  a  contradiction. 

5.  That  the  /o«r  of  the  chief  good  is  the  due  of  a  transgressor,  tliat  such  a  loss 
:  natural  efiect  of  siny  that  it  is  equitable  in  God  to  suffer  such  effect  to  take 
» and  that  a  consciousness  of  this  mental  change  for  the  wor^e  should  be  insepa- 
flnom  the  change  itself — are  self-evident  consequences. 

4»  To  a  mind  thus  circumstanced,  no  mitigation  is  received  from  a  considcra- 
if  divine  benevolence.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  amiable  and  glorious  God  is 
ittify  the  more  intolerable  will  be  a  conscious  contrariety  to  bim.  Man's  free 
I  May  revolt  everlastin^iy,  and  the  same  nature^  as  depraved,  necessarily  must, 
t  prevented  by  a  iiovereign  act.  As  soon  may  an  extinguished  lamp  recover 
M9  the  eye  create  a  light  for  itself,  or  any  prreat  law  of  nature  be  suspended, 
ami  evil  cease  to  exist  in  a  moral  agent  fallen  from  rectitade.  Therefore^ 
roL.  V.  3  C 
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0/Hell,  and  its  fire. 

^  1.  Cor,  1.  At  must  be  acknowledged^  on  the  review  of  theso 
arguments,  that  there  is  at  least  so  much  force  in  those  urged 
on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question,  and  in  the  solution  given 
to  preceding  objections,  as  to  render  it  both  imprudent  and 
unsafe  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  scripture  on  this  head,  or  to  ex- 
plain those  expressions  in  such  a  manner,  as  positively  to  deter- 
mine, tliat  future  eternal  punishments  in   strict  propriety  of 
speech  are  not  to  be  apprehended.     It  is  plain  the  chief  basard 
lies,  in  representing  the  state  of  the  damned  less  miserable  tino 
it  may  in  fact  prove  to  be  ;  and  we  must  have  very  low  notioos 
of  scripture,  if  we  do  not  think  fit  to  follow  it  in  this  afiair  ■. 

§  2.  2.  From  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
mcnts,  compared  with  all  those  glorious  demonstrations  of  the 

a  Lucas  of  HappineKi  voL  iM»  p-  293^3B& 

5.  There  b  no  just  reason  to  expect  that  the  punishment  or  vaStnv%i>^ 
will  effect  a  change.  The  punishment  is  coHtciottt  qtu'lt,  and  what  prospect  is  theft 
of  this  begetting  lavtf  purity ,  light,  and  life  9  Those  indeed  who  suppose  tbsttte 
nature  of  the  suffering  'is  arbitrary  correct  ion,  that  Uie  operation  of  Justice  resemUo 
the  labour  of  an  executioner,  that  the  design  is  to  reclaim,  and  tbat^either,  if  their 
system  be  that  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  will,  the  punished  may  possibly  sabBit} 
or,  if  their  system  be  that  of  philosophical  necessity,  the&ecorreetionswillopente) 
as  if  mechanically,  to  produce  the  designed  effect ;  such  may  have  some  coiourfe 
their  conclusion.  But  their  premises  being  false  as  to  the  nature  of  the  saftriogi» 
their  conclusion  cannot  be  valid.    Wherefore, 

6.  In  discussing  this  momentous  and  highly  interesting  subject,  the  only  qotf- 
tion  that  remains  is,  Where  it  the  evidence  that  God  zcJI,  by  an  act  of  mere  socere^t 
put  a  period  to  what  mutt  otherrvite  continue,  and  retctie  ir^trnal  p'ritowtrtfrom  Moi 
jaooef  If  there  be  no  positive  evidence  of  sovereign  interposition  to  eflect  a  sospeo- 
sionofsufferiog,  the  necessary  conclusion  is,  that  it  must  be  p^T^'/ifa/ ;  hoderery 
term  expressive  of  perpetuity  corroboratet  that  conclusbn. 

7.  If  continued  sufferings  be  inconsistent  with  juttice,  there  lies  a  f/«*  ** 
deliverance ;  a  cessation  of  punishment  may  be  pleaded  as  the  sufferer's  dMt,  Bat 
this  idea  is  too  impious  to  be  admitted.  If  contrary  to  benmolence,  then  it  msf 
be  urged  that  the  continuance  of  suffering  for  aget  of  aget,  whteb  Iht  objectors 
grant,  is  contrary  to  benevolence.  If  not,  on  what  principle  ?  If  it  be  ssii»  ^ 
punishment  is  proportioned  to  the  crime;  it  may  be  replied  that  this  gifesita^ 
superior  claim  ;  for  the  other  side  admits  of  decreet  of  suflerings,  and  thereby tbe 
crime  and  ttic  suffering  are  proportioned.  If  the  nature  of  the  punishment  vffC** 
arbitrary  infliction,  and  not  the  natural  result  of  moral  evil,  with  fSsr  greater  pnf''^ 
ty  may  it  be  urged  that  to  punish  for  aget  ofaf>et  is  inconsistent  with  beneroteo^' 
and  not  easily  reconciled  with  any  attribute  of  Deity.    W. 
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dirioe  holiness  and  goodness  which  are  contained  in  scripture, 
espedally  when  taken  in  comparison  with  all  the  solemn  pro- 
.  tatatioQSy  with  which  God  cl^arges  the  misery  of  sinners  upon 
tbeoselves,  (see  Lect.  178.  §  i.)  we  may  infer  a  very  convinc* 
ii^  additional  argument  in  favour  of  Led.  19.  §  1.  i.  e.  the 
Uhtnl  liberty  of  the  will^  beyond  what  the  light  of  nature  will 
iflbrd.  (See  Lect.  20.  §  4.)  For  that  such  a  being,  who  is  said 
mi  to  tempi  any  one^  and  even  swears  that  he  desires  not  the ' 
itallk  of  a  sinner^  should  irresistibly  determine  millions  to  the 
oonmission  of  every  sinful  action  of  their  lives,  and  then  with 
ill  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  a  universal  judgment  condemn 
tfaem  to  eternal  misery,  on  account  of  those  actions,  that  hereby 
kmay  promote  the  happiness  of  others,  who  are  or  shall  be 
inoistibly  determined  to  virtue  in  the  like  manner,  is  of  all 
iocredible  things  to  me  the  most  incredible.  Hence  most  who 
btfebeld  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  have  denied  the  eternity  of 
Aitiire  misery  ;  but  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  duration 
nd  extremity,  the  objection  will  still  be  cogent. 

§  3.  Schol,  1.  It  has  been  debated,  whether  there  be  pro«- 
perly  material  fire  in  hell :  the  chief  arguments  on  each  side 
«e  these.     In  proof  of  the  qffii^iatioe  it  is  said, 

.(I.)  Tbat^re  and  brimstone  are  represented  as  the  ingre* 

dients  of  their  torment,  and  that  the  smoke  of  them  is  said 

continually  to  go  up,  Bev.  xiv,  10,  11.  xx.  lO.     It  is  answered, 

tkat  fire  in  this  place  may  only  signify  the  raging  desire^  or 

tiHy  other  violent  agony  of  the  mind,  and  that  there  is  no  more 

Xeason  to  interpret  it  of  material  tire,  than  there  is  to  under- 

itand  an  animal  ever  living  in  that  flame,  by  the  worm  that 

%eoer  dies^  which  nevertheless  most  expositors  who  believe  a 

ibaterial  fire  understand  of  the  stings  and  reproaches  of  con-- 

oeience.    It  is  probable  the  plirases  used  by  Christ,  particularly 

Matt.  ix.  43 — 19.  may  allude  to  Isa.  Ixvi.  ult.  which  may 

immediately  express  the  terrible  slaughter  made  on  the  enemies 

of  God*s  people  in  the  latter  day,  our  Lord  intending  by  this 

allonon  to  assert,  that  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell 

should  be  infinitely  more  dreadful.     Compare  Judith  xvi.  17. 

EecUs.vW.  \1K 

%  4.  (2.)  That  as  the  body  is  to  be  raised,  and  the  whole 
man  to  be  condemned,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  there  will  be 
some  corporeal  punishmcfit  provided,  and  therefore  probably 
material  fire«    Some  have  answered,  that  God  can  give  a  most 
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acute  sense  of  pain,  without  any  external  apparatus  for  tliat 
purpose,  and  that  a  perpetual  ^^nc^r  might  render  an  embodied 
spirit  as  exquisitely  miserable,  as  any  external  fire  oouki  do. 

§  5.  Against  the  supposition  of  such  a  fire»  it  is  arged, 

(1.)  That  the  body  would  quickly  be  consumed  by  it:  but 

^it  is  obrious  to  answer ,  that  God  might  give  it  3aGh  a  degree 

of  fixedness  and  solidity,  or  might  in  the  course  of  nature  pro* 

▼ide  such  recruits,  as  should  prevent  its  dissolutioo«     Compaie 

Mark  ix.  49.  Fam.  Expos,  in  Loe. 

§  6.  (2.)  That  the  fire,  into  which  the  damned  are  sent, 
is  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels^  wbo 
cannot  be  subject  to  the  action  of  material  fire :  but  this  goes 
upon  the  supposition  df  their  being  so  entirely  incorporeal,  ii 
to  be  united  to  no  material  vehicle,  which  is  a  supposition  tint 
none  can  prove.    Led.  211.  §  9. 

§  7.  (3.)  That  a  material  fire  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  darkness^  which  is  said  to  attend  the  infernal  prison.  It  is 
answered,  that  darkness  might  be  metaphorical,  or  might  re- 
fer to  that  feast^  from  which  sinners  are  supposed  to  be  ex- 
cluded, compare  (Matt.  xxii.  13.  xxv.  30.)  and  the  gloomy 
horror  and  despair  which  shall  surround  them  ;  nor  could  the 
terrible  glare  of  such  supposed  flames  be  properly  expresnl 
by  what  is  so  amiable  to  the  eye  as  light. 

§  8.  On  the  whole,  it  is  of  very  little  importance,  whether 
we  say  there  is  an  external  Are,  or  only  an  idea  of  such  pain 
as  arises  from  burnihg  :  and  should  we  think  both  doubtful,  it 
is  certain  God  can  give  the  mind  a  sense  of  agony  and  distress, 
which,  though  it  be  not  analogous  to  any  of  those  perceptions 
which  the  nerves  convey  from  external  objects  now  surrounding 
us,  should  answer  and  even  exceed  the  terror  of  those  descrip- 
tions we  have  now  been  examining  :  and  care  should  certainly 
be  taken  to  explain  scripture  metaphors,  so  as  that  hell  may  be 
considered  as  consisting  more  of  mental  agony,  than  bodily 
tortures  ■. 

§  9.  Dr.  Whitby  thinks  that  the  bodies  of  the  damned, 
after  the  resurrection,  shall  be  cast  into  a  burning  lake,  where 
they  will  all  at  length  be  utterly  consumed,  though  probably 
by  slower  degrees  than  such  bodies  as  ours  would  be,  on  account 
of  some  alteration  to  be  made  in  their  contexture,  when  raised 
from  the  dead.     The  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 

a  DAWBS'fe  Serin,  on  ITcU,  Na  iii.  p,  13.  I        Smtisdos  of  Ucll,  cap.  it. 
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nod  by  this  terrible  execution,  be  supposes  to  be  in  the 
;  propriety  of  speech  the  second  death,  and  that,  after  it, 
!,  being  in  its  own  nature  immortal,  wili  for  ever  subsist 
lante  state,  and  must  be  unutterably  miserable,  as  the 
consequence  of  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  of  all  those 
MMsions  which  it  will  carry  along  with  it,  into  this  state. 
•  seems  hardly  consistent  with  those  scriptures,  which 
Dty  not  merely  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  but  the 
rUdi  they  are  tormented,  as  everlasting  and  unquench* 
id  insist  on  this  unquenchableness  us  a  most  important 
tmce  in  the  punishment  of  the  damned,  which  on  this 
ssis  it  could  not  be ;  for  these  separate  spirits  would  be 
tie  concerned  in  the  question,  whether  the  fire  in  which 
dies  had  been  consumed  were  afterwards  put  out,  or 
It  burning.  It  is  urged  also  that  Jtev.  xx.  14.  is  directly 
f  to  this  hypothesis.  And  by  the  way  it  may  be  ob* 
that  cAn  spoken  of  here,  may  be  the  same  with  that 
y  person  represented  as  following  death,  Jtev.  vi«  8. 
ar  being  both  cast  into  hell  might  signify  expressly, 
re  should  be  no  more  death  properly  so  called,  and  con* 
Ij  no  separate  state  ever  to  succeed. 

0.  His  main  argument  is,  that  this  hypothesis  makes 
re  punishment  of  the  wicked  eternal,  not  in  consequence 
Muticular  act  of  divine  judgment  towards  them,  but  as 
It  of  the  natural  constitution  of  things.  Nevertheless, 
I  allows  God  to  have  been  the  author  of  that  constitu- 
id  to  have  known  all  the  particulars  arising  from  it,  it 
was  hinted  and  urged  above,  Ltct,  222.  §  8.)  be  as  hard 
mt  fot  a  general  constitution^  whereby  creatures  are 
6rpetually  miserable,  as  for  a  particular  interposition 
i;ard  to  each  ;  or  rather,  (on  the  principles  laid  down, 

1.  §  1,  &c.)  the  difference  between  the  one  and  the 
verbal  rather  than  real '. 


LECT.CCXXIV. 
)f  Universal  Restoration — General  Conflagration. 

\ol,  3.  vJ'rIGEN,  and  sope  modem  writers,  particu- 
•  Hartley;  (in  bis  late  treatise,  entitled  Observations 
)  and  Chevalier  Ramsay   have  apprehended,  that  at 
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length  all  the  damned,  not  excepting  the  iBilen  angels  and 
Satan  the  head  of  the  apostacy,  will  be  so  refornned  by  the 
discipline  of  their  punishoient,  as  to  be  brought  to  real  repent- 
ance and  piety ;  upon  which  they  will  not  only  be  released 
from  their  prison,  but  admitted  to  partake  with  the  blesMd  in 
everlasting  happiness.     Those  scriptures,  in  which  God  it  said 
to  desire  and  tvill  the  salvation  ofallj  as  well  as  the  preceding 
arguments  in  the  second  section,  supposed  to  deoionstrate  tbe 
absurdity  of  eternal  punishments,  compared  with  the  arg^meDti 
both  from  reason  and  scripture  in  proof  of  the  imaiorulity  of 
the  soul,   are  urged  to   this  purpose.     But  these  scripture! 
admit  of  so  just  an  interpretation  another  way,  that  there  » 
little  reason  to  entertain  such  an  apprehension ;  and  all  tint 
was  urged  under  the  first  section  of  the  proposition  lies  jet 
more  directly  against  this  hypothesis,  than  against  that  of  tbe 
annihilation  of  the  damned,  after  they  have  endured  punish- 
ment  of  some  determinate  time,  the  length  of  which  might  be 
proportionable  to  their  respective  offences.     And  it  most  be 
added,  that  the  whole  tenor  of  scripture  lies  against  this  hypo- 
thesis ;  since  it  represents  the  judgment  day,  as  that  in  whicii 
the  final  states  of  men  are  to  be  irreversibly  determined  :  com- 
pare Rev.  xxii.  1 1 .  Matt.  xxvi.  24.  and  nothing  can  be  more 
dangerous,  than  to  encourage  sinners  to  hope,   that  though 
they  should  reject  the  gospel,  and  run  into  the  commission  of 
all  kinds  of  wickedness,  how  aggravated  soever,  yet  the  time 
will  come,  when  they  shall  outlive  all  the  evils  they  are  to  en- 
dure on  that  account,  and  that  they  shall  throughout  all  eternity 
be  happy  beyond  all  conception,  in  consequence  of  this  teoi- 
porary  punishment.     This  representation  seems  utterly  to  sob- 
vert  the  whole  gospel  scheme  ;  and  if  any  hypothesis  stands  in 
need  of  such  a  support,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than 
to  reject  it,  unless  we  are  determined  to  throw  4side  Christianity 
itself*. 

§  2*  4.  Mr.  Whiston,  in  o^der  (as  it  seems)  to  get  clear 
of  the  argument  for  the  eternity  of  hell-torments,  from  those 
texts  of  scripture,  which  spe^k  (^tbem  ip  the  same  language  as 
of  the  eternal  duration  of  heavenly  felicity,  has  thought  fit  to 
intimate  his  doubts  concerning  the  lattery  as  well  as  to  declare 
his  disbelief  of  tbe/ormer^  though  he  owns  its  duration  shall  be 
much  longer. — But  most  of  the  natural  arguments  for  the  im- 
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ty  of  the  soul  plead  stron^y  against  the  supposition  of 
ibilation  of  good  men,  aixer  baring  existed  many  mil* 
'  ages  in  a  state  of  virtue  and  happiness  :  it  seems  not  to 
'  natural  notions  of  the  divine  goodness  and  justice,  to 
I  he  will  annihilate  them,  though  no  offence  has  been 
ted  to  forfeit  his  favour :  and  Mr.  Whiston  himself 
t  intimate  any  apprehension  of  their  falling  into  sin  and 
inationy  and  so  going  a  perpetual  round  of  probations, 
y  add,  that  such  a  supposed  revolt  would  be  utterly  id- 
mt  with  what  the  scripture  asserts^  of  the  care  of  Christ 
I  people  and  the  security  especially  of  their  heavenly 
IS  well  as  with  what  it  says  of  the  complete  happiness  of 
te,  which  could  not  consist  with  the  apprehension  of  an- 
in,  though  the  time  when  it  was  to  be  expected  were  or 
It  particularly  known.  But  Mr.  Whiston  does  not  stop 
le  in  effect  intimates,  that  the  time  may  come,  when 
ilso  himself  shall  cease  to  be ;  so  that  the  Redeemer  him« 
I  all  his  redeemed,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  may  at 
)e blotted  out  from  among  the  works  of  God;  a  thought, 
nsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  deity,  as  laid  down 
and  on  the  whole  so  shocking,  that  merely  to  mention  it^ 
mfficient  to  expose' the  absurdity  of  the  principle,  from 
it  could  follow  "*. 

K  Prop.  To  give  a  brief  view  of  the  scripture  doctrine 
general  conflagration,  which  shall  attend  the  last  judg. 

k  Sd.  1.  Scripture  assures  us  in  the  general,  that  this 
I  its  present  form  will  not  be  perpetual,  but  shall  come  to 
Psal.  cii.  25,  26.  Ksim. 

U  2.  It  further  tells  us,  that  this  dissolution  of  the  world 
'  by  a  general  conflagration,  in  which  all  thmgs  upon 
\  of  the  earth  shall  be  destroyed,  by  which  the  atmosphere 
so  be  sensibly  affected,  as  in  such  a  case  it  necessarily 
^f^  Pet*  iii.  5 — ly  10,  12.  where  from  the  connection  of 
rds,  the  opposition  between  the  conflagration  and  the 
•  as  well  as  the  most  literal  and  apparent  import  of  the 
themselves,  it  is  plain  they  cannot,  as  Dr.  Hammond 
ly  supposes,  refer  to  the  desolation  brought  on  Judea 
estroyed  by  the  Romans,  but  must  refer  to  the  dissolu- 
the  whole  earth  \ 
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§  6.  3.  The  scripture  represents  this  great  burning,  as  t 
circuofistance  nearly  connected  with  the  day  of  judgment,  2 
Pet.  iii.  1.  compared  with  2  Tkess.  i.  7,  8.  Heb.  x.  27.  I  Cor. 
iii.  12,  13.  and  it  is  probable  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  in 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Psal.  xi.  6. 1.  3. 
xcvii.  3,  Isa,  xxxiv.  4,  8 — 10.  Ixvi.  15.  Dan.  vii.  9,  10.  Mtd. 
iv.  I.  Zeph,  iii.  8.  Deut.  xxxii.  22.  to  which  many  parallel  ex- 
pressions might  be  added  from  the  canonical  and  apocryphil 
books. 

§  7.  4.  It  is  not  ex[lressly  declared  how  this  burning  shall  be 
kindled,  nor  how  it  shall  end  ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  van* 
ous  conjectures  about  it,  the  chief  of  which  will  be  mentioned 
below  •.  ^ 

§  8.  Schol.  1.  The  Heathens  had  some  notion  of  sochs 
conflagration  ;  particularly  Pliny  the  elder,  who  thought  tbeie 
was  such  a  tendency  in  nature  to  it,  that  he  wondered  it  had  not 
happened  long  ago ;  and  the  SioicSf  who  seem  to  have  thoogbt 
fire  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  or  the  supreme  God; 
but  they  held  that  there  would  through  all  eternity  be  certain 
periodical  conflagrations  and  renovations  of  nature,  in  wbicbi 
by  a  certain  fatal  necessity,  the  same  persons  and  same  eventi 
should  in  ail  endless  series  be  produced  ^. 

§  9.  2.  Some  on  the  contrary  have  thought  a  conflagration 
impossible,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  liquids  which  art 
to  be  found  in  the  earth,  sea,  and  atmosphere.  But  it  is  an- 
swered, (1.)  That  the  earth  may  be  heated  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  all  these  may  be  evaporated  ;  of  which  the  state  of  cometSi 
in  their  nearest  access  to  the  sun,  seems  to  be  in  fact  a  proof. 
(2.)  I'hat  the  air  is  sometimes  so  heated,  that  fire  is  soon  kind- 
led in  it,  which  cannot  be  extinguished  without  great  difliculty. 
(3.)  That  though  no  natural  cause  could  be  assigned,  themirs* 
Gulous  power  of  Christ,  or  agency  of  his  angels,  may  suflke: 
and  indeed  on  the  whole  it  seems^  that  we  could  not  firom  natunl 
causes  certainly  infer  that  there  would  be  a  conflagration ;  and 
consequently,  what  some  of  the  ancients  have  so  confidently 
said  of  it,  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  tradition.  Vid.  LecL 
24.  §3,6  S 
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LECT.  CCXXV. 
0/  (he  Conflagration — its  Causes  and  Consequences^ 

\  I.  SchoL  3.  JLIr.  Thomas  Burnet  supposes  that  many  na^ 
tnral  causes  will  concur,  as  the  occasion  of  this  burning  :  v.  g. 
that  many  dry  summers  preceding  it  will  render  the  face  of  the 
earth  combustible  in  an  uncommon  degree;  that  volcanos  will 
break  out  in  many  places,  and  that  there  will  also  be  an  erup- 
tion of  that  central  fire  which  Dr.  Woodward  and  some  others 
mppose  to  have  been  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  at  the 
creation  :  (  Woodw.  Nat.  Hist,  part  iii.  §  1.)  and  he  particu* 
hrly  conjectures,  that  one  violent  eruption,  preceding  the  ge- 
neral confli^ration  will  swallow  up  the  city  of  ifom^,  and  per- 
hqis  all  that  tract  of  land,  which  is  called  the  state  of  the  church 
m  Italy ;  which  event  he  thinks  is  intimated  Jtev.  xix.  20. 
Bot  it  seems  a  strong  objection  against  this  supposed  gradual 
ipproach  of  a  conflagration,  that  our  Lord  describes  the  day  of 
jodgment  as  coming  at  an  unexpected  season ;  and  supposes  men 
io  such  a  state  of  sensuality  and  luxury,  as  one  could  hardly 
iongine  an  earth  so  desolated  and  ruined  would  be  capable  of 
iffbrding  materials  for.  Luke  xii.  39.  (compared  with  2  Pet. 
m,  10.)  xvii.  26— 3a  I  Thess.  v.  2— 4». 

§  2.  4.  Mr.  Whiston  supposes  that  a  comet  will  be  tho 
cause  of  the  conflagration,  as  it  was  of  the  deluge ;  which  it  may 
sflfect,  either  by  drawing  the  earth  into  the  sun,  in  its  descent 
towards  it,  or  (which  he  supposes  more  probable)  in  its  ascent^ 
when  heated  by  the  sun,  drawing  off  the  vapours,  emptying  the 
maM,  inflaming  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or 
It  least  operating  upon  it  so  far  as  to  make  way  for  that  actioa 
of  the  central  fire  J  which  he  supposes  would  of  itself  be  sufficient 
to  produce  a  conflagration,  were  it  not  balanced  by  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture  and  of  cold.  And  indeed  such  alterations 
die  access  of  a  comet,  so  heated  as  some  have  been,  would  na- 
Uirally  produce,  even  though  it  should  not  pass  close  to  the 
earth.  He  supposes  the  comet,  seen  in  the  year  1 680,  may  be  the 
executioner  of  the  divine  vengeance  upon  the  earth,  in  some  of 
its  revolutions ;  but  when  that  will  be,  he  pretends  not  to  de» 
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termine.  But  if  the  possibility  of  calcuIatiDg  this  period  by 
astronomical  observations  be  admitted,  it  seems  inconsistent 
Tvith  what  is  said  in  Mark  xiii.  32.  and  elsewhere,  of  the  abso- 
lute uncertainty  of  the  time  when  this  great  event  will  come  to 
pass,  and  may  perhaps  afford  an  objection  against  that  part  ti 
the  scheme,  which  in  other  branches  of  it  appears  very  pro- 
bable ^ 

§  3.  5.  What  will  become  of  this  earth,  after  this  burning 
is  kindled  and  has  done  its  work,  it  is  hard  to  determine.     Some 
have  thought  it  would  continue  inflamed,  and  so  become  the 
seat  of  the  damned :  others  have  imagined  it  would  rise  like  a 
phoenix  out  of  its  ashes,  which  hypothesis  will  more  particu* 
larly  be  considered  in  the  next  proposition :  and  some  imagine 
its  annual  motion  will  be  so  disturbed,  that  it  will  become  a 
€cmeU  and  continue  for  some  time  in  that  state ;   till  possibly 
the  approach  of  some  other  heavenly  body  may  so  alter  its  mo- 
tion, and  correct  its  eccentricity,  as  to  reduce  it  again  to  a 
planetary  state:  and  it  is  said,  we  know  not  but  this  may  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  many  other  planets  and  comets;  and 
that  perhaps,  as  the  dissolution  of  one  animal  bodif  supports  the 
growth  of  another,  so  dissolving  systems  may  with  immense  t»« 
riety  support  and  form  others.     But  this  is  a  very  precariooi 
conjecture,  and  would  intimate  a  wider  extent  of  natural  and 
probably  moral  evil  in  the  universe,  than  one  would  be  forward 
to  allow ;   for  the  conflagration  of  a  planet  can  hardly  be  cod* 
ccived  to  happen,   without  the  ruin  of  its  inhabitants.    Some 
have  thought  Rev.  xx.  II.  xxi.  1.  some  argument  for  this  hy- 
pothesis; but  it  must  be  owned  to  be  a  very  precarious  one, 
considering  how  diflbrent  an  interpretation  these  words  may 
admit  of  *». 

§  4.  6.  The  order  assigned  for  this  conflagration  is  not  ex- 
pressly determined  in  scripture  ;  but  it  seems  probable,  that  it 
will  be  o/Vcr  Christ's  appearance,  rather  than  before  it;  since 
it  is  expressly  said^  that  some  believers  shall  be  found  alive  ^ 
Christ's  coming;  which  plainly  shews,  that  no  such  calamity 
will  then  have  befallen  the  earth,  as  must  destroy  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  which  a  conflagration  probably  would.  Therefore, 
comparing  2  Pet.  iii.  10 — 13.  with  I  Cor.  xv.  51,  52.  there 
seems  reason  to  conclude,  that,  o»  our  I/)rd*s  appearing,  the 
living  saints,  together  with  the  dead  now  raised,  will  be  caught 
up  to  meet  him,  the  bodies  of  the  former  undergoing  some  great, 
yet  gentle,  and  probably  delightful  change,  to  make  them  fi^ 
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for  a  celestial  life :  but  as  for  the  wicked,  whether  they  will  be 
judged  and  condemned  before  this  fire  is  kindled,  after  it  is  spent, 
OT  while  it  continues,  is  not  expressly  asserted  :  perhaps,  by  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  those  found  alive  may  be  left  to  die 
by  these  flames,  of  which  they  will  be  the  more  worthy,  consi* 
dering  the  peculiar  aggravation  attending  their  crimes,  in  con- 
•equence  of  those  circumstances  which  will  hereafter  be  repre- 
sented. 

§  5.  7.  Bishop  Burnet  thinks,  that  the  action  of  this  fire 
upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  have  some  natural  efficacy^ 
to  render  the  particles  of  them  more  pure  and  fixed,  and  so  to 
fit  them  for  an  immortal  life.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
this  efficacy,  or  to  reconcile  this  hypothes  is  so  far  as  it  may  relate 
to  the  righteous  with  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  scholium^ 
and  with  l  Thess.  iv.  15.  where  it  is  expressly  asserted,  ^^  that 
the  living  saints  shall  not  be  changed  before  the  dead  in  Christ 
are  nused  ;^^  so  that  on  the  whole,  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  ia 
diis  conjecture,  it  must  only  relate  to  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  \ 

§  6.  8.  Mr.  FLEMING  also  supposed,  that  theconflagra* 
tioii  would  attend  Christ's  first  appearance  to  judgment;  and 
would  not  only  precede  the  general  resurrection,  but  also  the 
change  of  those  who  were  found  alive.  He  thought  the  most 
eminent  saints  would  immediately  be  caught  up  and  changed  ; 
that  the  wicked,  who  were  then  alive,  would,  as  was  intimated 
at  the  end  of  the  sirth  scholium,  be  burnt  to  death  by  the  last 
fire  ;  and  that  persons,  in  the  main  good,  but  whose  characters 
were  attended  with  some  remarkable  imperfections,  would  feel 
in  proportion  to  those  imperfections  some  different  degrees  of 
pain  and  terror  on  this  occasion  ;  which  he  supposes  to  be  inti- 
Batedy  when  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  peculiar  privilege  of  some 
gfood  men,  that  they  should  not  be  hurt  by  the  second  death, 
Rev,  ii.  2.  and  that  it  should  have  no  power  over  them.  Rev.  xx. 
S.  He  seems  to  think,  that  something  like  this  would  also  be  the 
Dtse  of  those  true  Christians,  who  were  before  dead  in  the  like 
imperfect  state  of  virtue  and  holiness  ;  for  he  fancied  the  resur- 
rection would  be  accomplished,  before  the  conflagration  was 
Mtirely  over,  and  to  this  he  refers  that  disputed  passage,  1  Cor, 
iii.  15.  OaiGEN  taught  a  doctrine  nearly  resembling  this  ;  but 
be  extended  the  efficacy  of  this  purging  fire  in  some  degree  to 
the  most  eminent  Christians,  not  excepting  the  apostles  them* 
lelves :  and  tlus  by  the  way  was  the  first  purgatory  taught  in 
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the  christian  church. — But  this  order  is  directly  contrary  to 
1  Thess.  iv.  15.  and  the  texts  referred  to  above  will  so  easily 
admit  of  a  different  interpretation,  that  few  will  beUe\*e,  in  coo^^ 
seqilenceof  his  arguments  from  them,  that  Christ  should  appear 
to  torment  them  and  terrify  great  numbers  of  those^  whom  be 
immediately  intended  to  raise  to  perfect  glory  and  felicity,  and 
most  of  whom  had  dwelt  with  him  in  the  holiness  and  happioeii 
of  the  intermediate  state  *• 


LECT.  CCXXVI. 

Concerning  the  Renaoation  of  the  Earth. 

§  1 .  Prop.  JL  O  state  the  hypothesis  of  those  who  assert,  tint 
after  the  conflagration  there  shall  be  a  renovation  of  the  earth: 
and  to  enumerate  the  chief  scriptures  which  they  urge  in  sup- 
port of  that  assertion. 

§  2.  Sol.  1.  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  and  Mr.  Whiston  con- 
cur in  asserting,  that  the  earth  will  not  be  entirely  consumed; 
but  that  the  matter  of  which  it  consists  will  be  fixed,  purified, 
and  refined  ;  which  they  say  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of 
the  action  of  fire  upon  it :  though  it  is  bard  to  say,  what  such  t 
purification  can  do,  towards  fitting  it  for  its  intended  purpose; 
for  it  is  certain,  a  mass  of  chrystal  or  glass  would  very  ill  answer 
the  following  parts  of  this  hypothesis. 

§  3.  3.  They  suppose,  that  from  these  materials  thus  refined, 
as  from  a  second  chaos,  there  will  by  the  power  of  God  arise  t 
new  creation  ;  and  that  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  likewise  the 
atmosphere,  will  then  be  so  restored,  as  to  resemble  what  it 
originally  was  in  the  paradisaical  state  ;  and  consequently,  to 
render  it  a  more  desirable  abode  for  human  creatures  than  it  at 
present  is  ;  and  they  urge  for  this  purpose  the  following  texts, 
vizs  2  Pet.  iii.  13.  (compare  i^a.  Ixv.  17.  Ixvi.  22.)  Matt.  xix. 
228,  29.  (compare  Mark  x.  29, 30.  Ltcke  xviii.  29,  30.)  Psal.,ei* 
25,  26.  Jets  iii.  21. 1  Cor.  vii.  31.  Bom.  viii.  21. 

§  4.  3.  They  agree  in  supposing,  that  in  thb  new  state  of 
things  there  will  be  no  sea,  JRev.  xxi.  1 . 

§  5.  4.  Mr.  Whiston  also  supposes,  that  the  comet,  whicb 
will  occasion  the  conflagration,  coming  on  the  east  side  of  th« 
earth,  will  impress  a  force  upon  it,  by  which  its  diurnal  motioo 
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will  be  impaired  to  such  a  degree,  as  that  the  remainder  of  it 
will  only  suffice  to  carry  it  round  its  own  axis  once,  while  it  dis- 
patcbeth  its  course  in  the  ecliptic  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
will  be,  that  one  hemisphere  will  have  perfietual  day,  and  the 
other  never  see  the  sun  at  all :  but  the  want  of  that  he  supposes 
will  be  applied  by  some  bright  luminary,  which  shall  appear 
fixed  in  the  zenith  of  that  hemisphere,  and  which  may  therefore 
be  called  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  He  also  supposes,  that  the  at*- 
traction  of  the  comet  will  occasion  a  final  separation  of  the 
moan^  which  will  be  no  longer  necessary,  Rev.  xxi.  23 — 25. 
xxii.  5. — Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  conjectures,  that  the  renova* 
don  of  the  earth  will  in  a  great  measure  be  occasioned  by  cor* 
recting  the  obliquity  of  its  axis,  and  causing  it  to  remain  at 
right  angles  with  the  ecliptic  :  but  Dr.  K£IL  has  admirably 
proved,  in  his  Examination  of  the  Theory y  that  this  would  be 
a  mischief  to  the  earth,  rather  than  a  benefit.  And,  besides 
all  the  other  inconveniences  and  difficulties  attending  this 
part  of  Mr.  Whiston's  hypothesis,  that  of  continual  summer 
and  day,  at  least  in  that  hemisphere  towards  the  sun,  seems  to 
be  of  great  weight :  and  if' the  earth  were  supposed  to  be  here- 
after removed  so  far  from  the  sun,  as  to  render  such  a  degree  of 
beat  tolerable,  the  degree  of  light  on  that  hemisphere  must  be 
proportionably  diminished. 

%  6.  5.  They  both  suppose  that  the  earth,  thus  beautified 
and  improved,  shall  be  inhabited  by  those  who  shall  inherit  the 
first  resurrection,  and  shall  here  enjoy  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  happiness  ;  though  not  equal  to  that  which  is  to  succeed 
the  general  judgment  ;  which  judgment  shall,  according  to 
them,  open  when  those  thousand  years  are  expired,  mentioned 
Bev.  XX.  4,  &c.  1  Thess.  iv.  17.  compare  v^r.  15.  which  passage 
is  thought  by  some  to  contain  an  insinuation,  that  Paul  expect^ 
ed  to  be  alive  at  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  which  must  imply  an 
expectation  of  being  thus  raised  from  the  dead  before  it :  but 
it  is  answered,  that  the  expression,  we  that  are  alive  may  only 
ngnifyf  those  of  us  that  are  so,"  speaking  of  all  Christians  as 
one  body,  i  Cor.  xv.  49 — 52.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Dr; 
Hartley  has  declared  it  as  his  opinion,  that  this  Millenium 
ihaU  consist  of  a  thousand  prophetical  years,  where  each  day  is 
Hyear,  i.  e.  of  360000  years,  pleading  that  this  is  the  language 
Used  in  other  parts  of  the  Revelations*. 

§  7.  SchoL  1 .  It  seems  an  invincible  objection  against  this 
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hypotbesis,  which  places  the  Millenium  aJUtt  the  conflagration, 
that  the  sainU  inhabiting  the  earth  after  the  first  resurrection 
are  represented  as  distressed  by  the  invasion  of  some  wicked 
enemies,  who  are  called  Gog  and  Magogs  Rev.  xx.  7*-9.  Euk. 
xxxviii.  &  xxxix«  Now  forasmuch  as  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind must  be  destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  con- 
flagration, if  not  miraculously  removed  from  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  those  wicked  men  on  the  renew- 
ed earth  ;  not  to  mention  the  diflSiculty  of  saying,  what  wouM 
become  of  those  good  men  who  were  found  alive  at  the  confla* 
gration,  who  cannot  all  be  supposed  worthy  of  the  first  resurrec- 
tion ;  nor  can  we  imagine  they  would  be  changed  to  dwell  here. 
It  is  difficult,  with  respect  to  the  forementioned  objection,  either 
to  suppose,  that  some  of  the  saints  shall  be  perverted,  or  tint 
the  wicked  shall  be  raised  before  their  time,  as  it  seems,  paidy 
to  afflict  God's  people.  To  solve  this  objection.  Dr.  Burnet, 
on  Glanville's  wild  principles,  is  driven  to  the  wretched  ex- 
pedient of  supposing  a  race  of  earth-born  men  to  spring  likt 
mushrooms  out  of  the  ground  \ 

§  8.  2.  Though  Mr.  Fleming  does  not  entirely  agree  witfc 
Dr.  Burnet  and  Mr.  Whiston  in  all  the  foregoing  particulan, 
yet  he  interprets  Rev.  xx,  6.  as  referring  to  a  proper  tesof 
rection  :  he  supposes  that  what  happened  MatL   xxvii.  58* 
was  a  pledge  of  this  :  and  by  the  way  he  conjectures,  that  the 
most  celebrated  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  times  then  arose, 
and  ascended  with  Christ  to  heaven  ;  forgetting,  as  it  seemti 
the  strong  objection  against  this  from  Acts  ii.  29.     Agreeable 
to  this,  he  apprehends,  that  the  saints,  who  are  to  be  the  subjects 
of  the  first  resurrection,  will  perhaps  appear  to  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth,  which  may  be  a  means  of  reviviog 
religion  among  them  ;  yet  will  not  have  their  abode  here  ;  bat 
tliat  during  the  thousand  years  in  which  the  kingdom  of  Chriit 
^hall  have  its  highest  triumph  on  earth,  they  shall  be  rejoicing 
with  him  in  heaven,  in  a  state  of  happiness  far  superior  to  that 
which  they  enjoyed  in  the  separate  state,  yet  not  equal  to  what 
is  to  be  expected  after  the  general  judgment.     To  this  peculiar 
privilepfe  of  the  martyrs  and  some  other  eminent  saints  hesup- 
poses  St.  Paul  to  have  referred,  PhiL  iii.  9—11.  in  that  very 
emphatical  phrase,  especially   according  to  the  AlcxandrUn 
reading,    which  is  well  attested  by  several  other  copies,  t* 
iiecfocfounf  tu»  ix  t«»  Mxpw,  and  he  lays  it  down  as  a  general  rvikf 
that  i{a»«ra<rtj  or  avarflKTi,-  ejc  rtn  >ixfw?,  whenever  either  of  them 
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I  used,  signifies  this  first  resurrection  from  among  the  rest  of 
ir  dead  ;  and  on  ibis  foundation,  he  gives  a  peculiar  but  very 
onecaiious  turn  to  Luke  ii.  34.  xx.  35,  36.  John  xL  25,  26. 
tcU  iv.  2.  xxvi.  23.  Rom.  i.  4  \ 


LECT.    CCXXVII. 

Of  the  Millenium. 

f  1.  Schol.  3.  JViR.  Ray  agrees*that  there  will  be  a  renova^ 
bfi  of  the  earth,  and  though  he  does  not  grant,  as  some  have 
opposed,  a  resurrection  of  the  same  animals  that  once  lived 
ipoQ  it,  (as  well  seeing  there  would  not  be  room  to  contain 
hem)  yet  he  supposes  that  other  like  animals  will  be  created 
loew,  as  well  as  like  vegetables,  to  adorn  the  earth  and  to 
apport  the  animals,  only  all  in  higher  degrees  of  beauty  and 
Mvfection  than  they  have  ever  before  had :  but  he  pretends 
lot  to  determine,  whether  the  earth,  thus  beautified  and  adorn- 
sdy  as  be  supposes,  after  the  general  resurrection,  shall  be  the 
e«l  of  a  new  race  of  men,  or  only  remain  as  the  object  of 
xmtemplation  to  some  happy  spirits,  who  may  behold  it, 
boogh  without  any  rational  animsils  to  inhabit  it,  as  a  curious 
ihn  of  the  most  exquisite  mechanism  ;  which  last  seems  to  be  a 
lery  wild,  as  well  as  the  former  a  yqtj  precarious  hypothesis ; 
lod  would  make  all  the  supposed  bounty  of  God  bestowed 
tgixk  it  perfectly  insignificant  and  useless  ^. 

§  2.  4.  The  patrons  of  the  millenary  scheme,  as  laid  down 
D  the  proposition,  plead,  not  only  that  there  was  among  the 
^ioic  philosophers  a  tradition  of  the  renovation  of  the  earth, 
Vid.  Lect.  225.  §  2.)  but  also  that  it  was  generally  asserted 
>y  the  christian  Fathers.  But  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  the 
ifiDenium  to  refer  entirely  to  the  prosperous  state  of  the  christian 
Jiurch  after  the  conversion  of  the  Jewsy  when  the  fullness  of 
he  Gentiles  shall  also  flow  into  it ;  denying  that  such  a  tra- 
lition  did  ever  universally  prevail,  the  chief  authority  of  which 
tits  on  a  passage  of  iRZNiEus,  where  he  relates  it  as  a  report 
if  Papias,  a  person  generally  esteemed  of  but  little  credit : 
lod  indeed  it  is  certain,  that  the  account  he  gives  of  the  matter 
loes  by  no  means  agree  with  that  of  Burn£T  and  Whiston, 
od  contains  some  particulars  too  gross  to  be  admitted  on  such 
lender  evidence"^. 

Ti.mM.  on  6rtt  Res.  pa«i.  pnes.  p.  29,  kc  66—83. 1        Whitbt  of  the  MiHen.  c.  I. 
Bay^  Dik.  No.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  4 1  i—\\  5.  1        Bu  rn  kt'c  Theory,  1.  ir.  c.  r,  ri. 
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^  3.  5.  Dr.  Whitby  endeavours  to  invalidate  all  thoie 
scripture  proofs,  which  Burnet,  Whiston,  and  Ray  have 
urged  in  favour  of  their  respective  schemeSi  especially  tbe  two 
former^  and  further  pleads  against  it, 

§  4.  (1.)  That  it  would  be  a  great  detriment  to  the  glori- 
fied saints,  to  be  brought  down  to  dwell  upon  earth,  in  the 
most  pleasing  form  which  it  can  be  supposed  to  put  on. 

§  5.  (2.)  That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  description  which 
the  scripture  gives  of  the  resurrection,  and  tbe  change  to  be 
made  in  the  body  that  shall  be  raised. 

§  6.  (3.)  That  it  is  cwttxzxy  to  the  genius  of  the  christian 
religion,  to  suppose  it  built  on  temporal  promises. 

§  7.  To  t\\e first  of  these  objections  it  maybe  replied,  diat 
none  knows  to  what  degree  earth  may  be  beautified  and  adorn- 
ed,  or  to  what  happiness  the  saints  might  arrive,  when  free 
(as  this  hypothesis  supposes  they  will  be)  from  all  moral  and 
penal  evil.  To  the  second^  that  the  account  of  the  spirituality 
of  the  saints'  bodies  after  the  resurrection  is  to  be  understood, 
as  referring  to  the  general  resurrection  only ;  and  niay  be  con- 
sistent with  supposing,  that  some  saints  shall  at  first  b^  railed 
in  a  less  perfect  state,  (as  we  know  some  few,  who  have  already 
been  raised,  were)  who  shall  at  the  consummation  of  allthiogi 
undergo  a  proper  change.  To  the  thirds  that  though  it  is  die. 
genius  of  the  christian  religion  to  govern  its  professors  by 
/aiih  rather  than  sight,  nevertheless,  as  this  first  resurrectioa 
is  the  object  of  faith,  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing-  it  to 
be  promised  ;  especially  since  all  agree,  that  there  will  be 
some  pleasure  in  heaven  suited  to  the  corporeal  part  of  oor 
nature,  and  Whitby  himself  allows,  that  there  are  promises 
of  great  temporal  prosperity  made  to  the  church  in  the  latur 
days. 

§  8.  On  the  whole,  the  most  considerable  argument  agiuost 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  passages  in  question,  arises  firoD 
the  nature  of  the  book  of  the  RevelationSy  which  is  so  plainly 
figurative  in  the  greatest  part  of  it,  that  it  seems  reasonable, 
on  principles  of  analogy,  to  suppose  it  to  be  so  here,  and  to 
interpret  this  resurrection,  as  a  revival  of  the  cause,  rather  tban 
of  the  persons ;  and  the  rather,  as  the  resurrection  of  the  W 
witnesses,  mentioned  JRev.  xi.  11.  is  generally  acknowledge^ 
to  be  meant  in  this  figurative  sense  :  but  the  expression  of  t^ 
rest  of  the  dead,  is  hard  to  be  explained  even  with  this  key  V 
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§  9.  6.  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  has  advanced  a  scheme  very 
hrent  from  any  of  these  writers  in  the  main,  though  in  some 
camstances  resembling  theirs;  which  is,  that  the  gospel  being 
ended  to  restore  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  will  gradually  meliorate 
I  world,  till  by  a  train  of  natural  consequences,  under  the 
loence  of  divine  providence  and  grace,  it  is  restored  to  a 
radisaical  state :  he  supposes  this  plan  is  already  advanced 
rough  some  important  stages,  of  which  he  thinks  the  amende 
SDt  of  the  earth^s  natural  state  at  the  deluge  (which,  with 
:•  Sherlock,  he  maintains)  to  have  been  a  very  considerable 
e.  He  considers  all  improvements  in  learning  and  arts,  as 
ill  as  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  the  heathen  na- 
oSy  as  the  process  of  this  scheme  ;  but  he  apprehends,  much 
eater  advances  are  to  be  made,  about  the  year  of  Christ 
OOy  when  the  Millenium  will  commence ;  which  shall  be, 
eofding  to  him,  such  a  glorious  state  as  Whitby  supposes, 
f  with  this  additional  circumstance,  that,  after  some  inter- 
pdon  from  the  last  effects  of  wickedness  by  Gog  and  Magogs 
m  shall  terminate  in  the  yet  nobler  state  of  the  new  heaven^ 
d  ike  new  earthy  spoken  of  Rev.  xxi.  xxii.  which  he  supposes 
U  be  absolutely  paradisje  restored  ;  in  which  all  natural  and 
ml  evil  shall  be  banished  from  earth,  and  death  itself  shall 
re  no  further  place;  but  good  men  shall  continue  in  the 
rhest  rectitude  of  state,  and  in  the  greatest  imaginable  degree 

terrestrial  felicity,  till  the  coming  of  Christ  and  universal 
Igment  close  this  beautiful  and  delightful  scene,  perhaps 
'cral  thousands  of  years  hence.  Indeed  he  seems  to  intimate 
He  apprehension,  that  the  consummation  of  all  things  will 
jpcn  about  the  year  of  the  world  25,920,  the  end  of  the 
foiyeaVf  as  the  Platonics  called  it,  when  the  equinoxes  shall 
re  revolved.     But  the  reasonings,  by  which  these  conjectures 

supported,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  too  diffuse  to  be  repre« 
ted,  and  on  the  other,  too  superficial  to  need  to  be  con« 
edhere**. 

a  Worth ixcTON  ofiheEitentofRcdempt  pas. 

*  An  idder  writer  of  the  same  name,  has  advanced  nearly  the  same  sentiments 
^fAame  of  miicellanies,  published  in  1704.  The  hook  treats  almost  entirely  on 
MiOenium,  and  one  of  the  subjects  is  expressly  '<  De  Ecclesiae  ia  terris  futura 
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0/  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews— and  their  ResUnraiim  to  Hm 
former  Country. 

%  1.  Prop.  JDRIEFLY  to  survey  the  chief  prophecies  of  scrip- 
ture, relating  to  the  conversion  of  the  Jews^  and  its  consequenoei 
with  regard  to  the  Gentile  world. 

§  2.  &ol.  K  Dem.  1.  Though  the  Jews  have  for  manyagei 
been  rejected  by  (rod,  and  driven  out  from  their  ancient  bbe- 
ritance,  and  though,  during  their  dispersion,  they  havegeoe* 
rally  expressed  an  obstinate  and  implacable  aversion  to  cfarifi* 
tianity,  and  indeed  a  great  disregard  to  all  trne  morality  ini 
religion;  it  is  foretold^  that  they  will  at  length  embrace  their 
own  Messiah,  whom  they  now  reject,  and  thereupon  be  tabi 
into  the  divine  favour  and  covenant  anew,  Rom.  xu  1 1 — 36.  ini 
xlv.  17,  23—25.  liv.  per  tot.  Ix.  Ixii.  Ixv.  Ixvi.  Jer.  xxxi.  51-* 
34.  Hos.  iii.  4,  5.  Zech.  xii.  9.  xiii.  1.  and  many  acriptm 
quoted  below. 

§  3.  2.  On  their  conversion,  they  shall,  by  a  train  of  w» 
derful  providences,  be  gathered  together  from  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  now  scattered,  and  conducted  to  their  own  land, 
where  they  shall  become  a  prosperous  and  honourable,  as  weS 
as  a  religious  nation,  Isa.  xxvii.  12,  13.  Ezek.  ».  17— 21* 
xxxvi.  24 — 28.  xxxvii.  21 — 28.  xxxix.  25 — 29.  Hos.  u  ICH  !!• 
jimosix.  14,  15.  Zech.  xiv.  lO,  11,  21. 

§  4.  3.  Whereas,  on  their  settlement  io  their  own  laadf 
aome  enemies  shall  make  an  assault  upon  them,  some  celebrated 
victory  over  such  enemies  is  foretold,  Isa.  Ixvi.  16,  24.  Exdti 
toxviii.  39.  Joel  iii.  9 — 14.  Zech.  xiv.  1 — 15.  Rev.  xx.  8 — 10.  to 
which  we  may  perhaps  add  Isa.  lix.  19.  Micah  iv.  1 1 ,  13.  Zeflu 
iii.  8. 

§  5.  4.  This  interposition  of  God,  in  the  methods  of  bis 
providence  and  grace,  for  the  recovery  and  defence  of  the 
Jews,  shall  make  such  impressions  on  the  GentiUs,  as  to  be  a 
means  of  bringing  in  the  fulness  of  them,  Isa.  xlix.  6.  Rsm*  li* 
]  2, 15,  25,  26.    See  the  passages  quoted  §  2  *  *• 

•  BuRV.  App.  ad  Stat  Mort  I  PowBLtH  Concord.  AppeMLadih. 

Whitby  of  the  MiUea.  c.  iL  1  Lardn.  Circumit.  of  the  Jewi^  p.  0-7» 

ScOTTl  ChrMdan  Ufe,  vol  iH.  p.  1 166—1 178.  •  I  WorkSi  toL  x.  p.  90. 

CLARK  on  the  Pramteea,  p.  343—385.  | 

*  Dr.  Blayniy,  in  his  new  translation  of  Jeremiah,  has  considered  the  iq1>J^ 
of  the  restoration  qC  the  Jews.  8e«tbeiDtioduotumaiidiiom«itbD  dOtband^*'^ 
dMpten.    K. 
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%  €•  Schol.  1.  When  the  context  of  most  of  those  places  re* 
fcrred  to  is  examined,  it  will  appear,  that  few,  if  any^of  them  can 
justly  be  applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baiy^ 
Imith  captimty ;  especially  considering,  how  expressly  their 
regard  to  Dmd  their  king,  t.  e.  to  Christ,  is  mentioned,  as  pre- 
vioos  to  those  gracious  appearances  of  God  in  their  favour;  and 
also  bow  expressly  it  is  promised  in  some  of  those  passages, 
diat  the  Jews,  after  the  restoration  referred  to  in  them,  shall 
wper  be  rooted  out  of  their  land  any  more. 

§  7«  2.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  Deut.  xxx.  1—6.  and 
many  other  places  in  the  pentateuch,  refer  chiefly  to  this 
greatest  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  and  their  Jinal  restoration ; 
iboagh  most  of  the  phrases  there  used  are  such,  as  suited  all  the 
eminent  deliverances  God  wrought  out  for  them,  so  that  each 
cf  those  deliverances  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  accomplish- 
ment of  this  prediction  ;  nevertheless,  those  treated  of  in  the 
pieposition,  being  the  greatest  events  of  the  kind,  it  seems  rea- 
•otmble  to  consider  this  prophecy  of  Moses  as  chiefly  centering 
in  them,  though  comprehending  the  other  as  types  or  models, 
which  preserves  a  unity  of  sense  and  design,  as  much  as  any  in- 
terpretation whatsoever  can  do :  and  indeed  the  passage  refer- 
red to  above  seems  a  general  prophecy,  that  upon  their  return  to 
God>  they  shall  always  be  delivered,  with  an  intimation,  ver»  6« 
that,  through  God*s  gracious  operation,  this  happy  turn  should 
be  the  final  catastrophe  of  their  nation.      Compare  Led.  132. 

§  8*  3.  How  far  the  form  of  government  and  religipn 
among  the  Jews,  may,  upon  their  restoration  to  their  own  land, 
be  changed  from  what  it  originally  was,  we  cannot  certainly 
My :  but  it  is  exceeding  probable,  that  so  much  of  their  ancient 
bw  will  continue  in  force,  as  can  be  reconciled  with  the  genius 
€f  the  christian  religion  ;  and  that  God  will  raise  up  some  di- 
vindy  inspired  prophets  among  them,  with  a  full  declaration  of 
Uf  mind  and  will  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  questions,  which  we 
kaTe  not  light  enough  to  decide :  and  some  have  thought,  that 
EUas,  i.  e.  John  the  baptist,  (of  whom  the  Old  Testament  pro- 
pbesiiKl  by  that  name)  will  then  be  raised  from  the  dead,  and 
beer  a  considerable  part  in  the  glorious  work  of  converting  an^ 
settling  them,  Jer.  iii.  15.  Mai.  iv.  5,  6^ 

A  jACKfOM^  Credibtfitj,  L  I.  pert  ii.  I  3.c  x.     1        Pat«ick  in  Loc 

pi  \€9j  <cc.  410.  ap.  Opi  J.  I.  c  zzvii.  voL  L     I     b  Jeffeiei^  Revieir,  p.  H?. 
p.m,  I        lUi}BOD|larki.4.0p.p.9e,99, 
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§  9.  4.  Some  have  supposed,  that  the  anoient  patrianhi 
uill  then  be  raised  from  the  dead;  and  Lord  Barrington,!]! 
particular,  thinks,  (as  Irenaus  formerly  did)  this  supposition 
necessary  for  vindicating  the  truth  of  God,  in  promising  to 
them,  as  well  as  to  their  seed,  the  land  of  Canaan^  which  they 
never  in  their  life-time  possessed  :  he  thinks  likewise,  that  this 
is  the  easiest  way  of  clearing  up  our  Lord's  argument  for  a  re- 
surrection, from  God's  calling  himself  their  God  after  their 
death,  Matt.  xxii.  31  f  and  the  parallel  places.  But  it  is  certsiin, 
our  Lord'ij  argupent  will  be  conclusive  without  this;  and  the 
landmis^^^  be  said  to  be  given  to  the  patriarchs,  as  they  were 
secured  by  the  divine  promise,  that  their  seed  should  possess  it: 
and  if  the  Hebrew  particle  i  be  rendered  even^  as  it  often  is,  all 
shadow  of  an  argument  from  this  promise  will  be  removed. 
Compare  Isa.  Ivi.  5.  Ezek.  xx.  11.  Psal.  li.  lUt.  Mic.  ii.  1?. 
V'hcre  it  is  thus  rendered  *. 

§  10.  ^.  Some  have  apprehended,  that  several  extraordi* 
nary  miracles  shall  be  wrought  to  assist  the  Ti^ie;^  in  their  retum, 
Mic.  vii.  15.  particularly,  that  the  rivers  shall  be  dried  up  which 
\voukl  oppose  their  passage,  (Isa,  xi.  15, 16.  Zech.  x.  II.  com* 
pare  Rev.  xvi.  12.)  that  others  shall  be  opened  in  dry  places 
through  which  they  are  to  march,  (Isa.  xli.  17, 18.  xliii.  19,20.) 
s^nd  that  Christ  himself  shall  appear  in  person  among  theni)  to 
lead  them  on  in  a  considerable  body,  (Isa.  lii.  12.  Iviii.  8.i/oi. 
i.  10,  J  |.  Mic.  ii.  13,  13.)  But  it  Is  certi^ii>  several  of  these 
texts  may  admit  of  a  different  interpretation,  and  may  perhaps 
be  only  fi^qratiye  e^fpressions  of  their  being  thq  objects  of  God's 
peculiar  care  and  favour :  nevertheless,  should  these  events  ac- 
tually happen,  there  would  be  great  reason  to  believe,  that  an 
all-seeing  God,  whose  work  is  always  actually  before  him,  re- 
ferred to  them  in  such  predictions. 

§  1 1.  6.  A  late  writer  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
Jews  shall  be  restored  to  their  own  land,  and  live  for  sometime 
in  great  prosperity  there,  under  the  Mosaic  oeconomy  and  law, 
the  Lord  being  their  king,  before  they  become  Christians:  which 
he  argues,  partly  from  the  latter  part  of  the  prophecy  of  Eztkieh 
concerning  the  building  of  a  temple,  which  must  be  intended 
for  such  a  ritual  as  the  Mosaic  law  appointed  ;  in  connectioa 
with  several  other  passages  referred  to  above,  predicting  the  ob- 
servation of  such  rites,  (compare  Zech.  xiv.  16.)  and  pardyffo® 
the  order  of  the  events  foretold,  Ze^h.  xii.  xiii..     But  it  is  an* 

•  BARniNGT.  Ess.  of  Div.  Disp.  p.  8*— 92.  with     I        Iren.  Il»r.  1.  v.  c  xxxiii.  p.  495f 
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,  i.  That  this  is  in  the  nature  of  things  improbable.  2« 
^zekieFs  temple  may  be  mystically  explained  ;  or,  that 
nder  Christianity,  some  Jewish  rites  may  in  that  place  be 
d.  3.  That  great  absurdities  would  follow,  from  suppos- 
the  events  described  in  Zech.  xii.  &  xiii.  to  follow  each 
in  the  order  there  laid  down,  and  among  the  rest,  Christ^s 
rould  happen,  after  they  had  looked  to  him  whom  they 
srced*. 

12.  7.  As  for  the  timei  when  these  glorious  scenes  shall 
n  the  christian  church,  commentators  and  other  critics 
»nmuch  divided  among  themselves.  Some  passages  in  the 
tions  seem  to  fix  the  beginning  of  them  at  the  distance  of 
ears  from  the  rise  of  Anti-christ^  Rev.  xii.  6, 14.  xi.  2,  3. 
re  Dan.  xii.  7.  but  the  main  difficulty  lies  in  fixing  the 
*thatrw.  Most  protestant  writers  have  dated  it  from 
wr  606,  when  Pope  Boniface  III.  first  assumed  the  title 
jersal  bishop,  conferred   upon  hini  by  Phocas,  ending 

1866.  But  Mr.  Fleming,  and  after  him  Sir  Isaac 
3N,  and  Mr.  Lowman,  fix  it  about  the  middle  of  the 

century,  A.  D.  756,  when  Pepin  invested  Pope 
t  with  the  temporal  dominion  of  Rome,  and  the  neigh* 
5  territories,  on   the  ceasing  of  the  exarchate  of  Ra^ 

which  is  the  more  probable,  as  the  other  horns  mention* 
be  context,  are  plainly  temporal  kingdoms :  and  as  this 
led  near  6^6  years  after  John  saw  the  vision  recorded 

Apocalypse,  4'  D.  90,  that  seems  the  most  probablq 
etation  of  the  number  of  the  beast.  Sir  Isaac,  after 
\3z,  I.  v.  c.  XXX.  refers  it  to  the  numeral  letters  of  the  word 
E  I  ST  O  2  and  the  Hebrew  n  »  »  O  1  "),      which     do 
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'  them  make  666,  and  supposes  that  the  mark  of  the  beast, 
ign  of  the  cross.  Rev*  xiii.  ulf.  On  thi^  hypothesis,  that 
will  end  fh  the  year  2016. 

13.  Mr.  Maurice  dates  the  rise  of  the  beast  from  the 
>6,  which  he  supposes  was  666  years  after  the  Romans 
ed  Judea,  when  the  rise  of  the  fourth  monarchy  there 
>cgin  and  adding  to  this  number  the  1260  days  or  3'ean 
0  more  for  the  languishing  state  of  the  anti-christian 
and  45  for  the  pouring  out  of  the  vial,  wiiich  was  to  be 
id  with  its  utter  ruin^  he  fixes  the  end  of  this  period  in  the 
H\.  (Compare  Dan.  xii.  7,  II,  12.)  And  by  the  way 
trves,  that  as  the  Turks  ruined  the  eastern  empire,  A.  /), 

a  Restor.of  Jews  amj  t«aeUtei|  p«  57^ 
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1453«  and  are  to  coDtinue  an  hoWj  a  day^  a  monthj  and  dytur^ 
aee  Reo.  ix.  15.  t.  e,  according  to  the  Julian  reckoning,  396 
years,  they  shall  fall,  A.  D.  1849,  and  that  after  17  yean 
triumph,  Anti-christ  shall  come  to  his  end,  i,  e.  begin  to  &U| 
ji.  D.  1866,  which  coincides  with  the  former  period,  and  so 
confirms  it.  Compare  Dan.  xi.  36—45.  Mauhice^s  Serm.  ^ 
Tribes  appearing^  Kc.  p.  54.  KoU 

§  14.  Mr.  Fleming,  computing  the  last-mentioned  time, 
Bev.  ix.  15.  by  prophetic  years,  makes  it  391,  and  refers  it  to 
another  event,  vi%.  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople j  in  the  year 
1453,  which  was  just  that  distance  of  time  from  the  nnitii^ 
the  four  Turkish  kingdoms  under  one  head  \ 

%  15.  We  shall  conclude  this  scholium  with  observing,  that 
>Rrhcn  three  years  and  an  half  are  supposed  equal  to  1 260  days, 
it  plainly  goes  upon  the  supposition,  that  the  prophetic  year, 
which  probably  was  the  ancient  year,  (see  Whist.  Tham/y  /. 
ii.  />.  144 — 1820  consisting  of  twelve  months  of  30  days  each> 
).  e.  of  360  days,  is  made  use  of.  And  if  it  be,  the  tni  tli  the 
period  when  Anti-christ  is  to  fall  should  be  reckoned  by  the  same 
year  ;  which  will  make  an  alteration  in  all  the  computatioM 
above,  and  will  reduce  the  fall  of  Anti-christ,  on  Flemihc'i 
hypothesis,  to  A.  D.  1998,  and  on  the  common,  to  A.  D.  184S. 
And  if  upon  the  same  principles,  the  e6Q  years  be  reckoned  by 
prophetical^  not  Julian  years,  it  will  amount  to  very  little  more 
than  656  Julian ;  which,  if  the  above  hypothesis  were  to  be 
allowed,  yrill  fix  the  date  of  the  Revelations  to  about  the  yeaf 
100  *». 


LECT.  CCXXIX. 

0/ Interpreting  the  Revelations^ 

§  1 .  Prop.  JL  O  give  a  summary  view  of  Mr.  Lowman's  late 
celebrated  and  valuable  scheme  for  interpreting  the  book  of  the 
Revelations. 

§  2.  Sol.  1 .  He  proves  that  the  seven  epistles^  contained  in 
ithe  second  and  third  chapters,  are  not  prophetic,  but  relate  to 
the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  seven  churches  to  whom  they 


a  TiEM.  of  the  first  Rcsurr.  p.  136. 
b  — —  Chrwtol.  vol.  iii.  p.  lO-i— 120, 

Newt,  on  the  Proph.  p.  'l^ 

Burnet's  Life  of  Bishop  BEDEp,  p.  10-^13. 

LowMAN  on  H«v.  p.  I4'i— 145. 

fris  on  Ker.  xiii.  IH.  p.  lOQ. 


iRBN.  k  Not  in  Loc  cit. 
Le  Clerc  and  Hammond  in  Loft 
Iloi.<  AND  on  Rrv.  in  Luc. 
LlMBORCH'iThc*.  7.  xi.  19. 

V^  ARB«4»crak  vol.  iii.  No.  S« 
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are  directed,  at  the  time  wheo  this  book  was  writteiu    Com-* 
fare  cap.  i.  19. 

f  3. 2.  He  supposes  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  be  a  pro- 
phetical  representation  of  the  most  remarkable  events,  which 
were  to  befall  the  christian  church,  from  that  time  to  the  con- 
■ommationof  all  things ;  rejecting  those  schemes,  in  which,  by 
various  fanciful  synchronisms,  the  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials  are 
represented  and  expounded,  as  successive  representations  of 
the  same  event. 

§  4.  3.  He  considers  the/ourth  zndji/th  chapters,  as  only 
introductory  to  the  prophetic  part  of  the  book ;  and  justly 
observes,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  many  other  good  commen- 
tators had  done,  that  there  is  in  the  scenery  here  and  all  along, 
a  beautiful  reference  to  the  temple  worship  *« 

§  5.  4.  He  divides  the  remainder  into  seven  periods :  the 
first  of  which,  represented  by  the  seals,  shews,  according  to 
bim,  the  state  of  the  church  under  the  Heathen  Soman  empe- 
rors, from  ji.  D.  95  to  323.  And  here,  he  more  particularly 
explains  the^r^^  sealy  Rev.  vi.  2.  of  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Jewish  and  Heathen  oppression  :  the  second,  ver.  3,  4«  of 
die  judgments  of  God  on  iiiQ  Jewish  persecutors  under  Trajun 
and  Adrian  :  the  third,  ver.  5,  6.  of  the  famine  in  the  time  of 
tbe  Antonines :  the/ourth,  ver.  7, 8.  of  the  pestilence  and  other 
calamities,  which  befel  the  empire,  in  the  reigns  of  Maximian, 
Faleriany  and  the  intermediate  emperors:  the  fifth,  ver.  9-^ 
11.  df  the  persecution  under  Dioclesian,  A.  D.  270  to  298: 
€be  sixth,  ver.  12 — 17.  of  the  commotions  of  the  empire,  from 
Maximian  to  Constantine  :  the  seventh  chapter,  t.  e.  the  sealing 
of  the  144,000,  he  interprets  of  the  numerous  converts  to  Christ- 
ianity, which  happened  between  this  and  the  second  period, 
vii.  1 — 8.  in  the  triumphs  of  which  the  heavenly  world  is  beauti- 
fully represented  as  rejoicing,  vii,  9 — 12.  The  seventh  seal  iw^ 
pnly  introductory  to  the  trumpets. 

^  6.  5.  The  second  period,  which  is  that  of  the  trumpets f 
^p.  viii.  ix.  according  to  Mr.  Lowmak,  relates  to  what  was  to 
happen  in  the  christian  church  from  Constantine,  A.  D.  337 
to  750,  when  the  Mahometan  conquests  ceased  in  the  west.—* 
More  particularly,  the  first  trumpet,  which  produced  hail  and 
fire  mingled  with  blood,  cap.  viii.  7.  he  refers  to  the  bloody  wart 
which  happened  in  Constantine^s  family,  A.  D.  337  to  352 : 
tbe  second,  pf  tbe  burning  mountain,  ver.  8. 9.  to  the  iavattoaof 
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Italy  by  the  northern  nations,  and  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
Jlaric  king  of  the  Goths^  A.  D.  359  to  410  :  the  thirds  of  the 
star  of  Wormwood^  vrr.  10,  11.  the  succeeding  ravages  of  Italy  ^ 
and  founding  the  Gothic  kingdom  there,  A.  Z).  412  to  493  : 
the  fourth^  o{  darkening  the  sun^vioon^  and  stars  ^  ver.  12.  to 
the  wars  in  Halt/  between  the  Goths  and  JustiniarCs  generals, 
which  ended  in  erecting  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna^  A.  D.  493 
to  558  :  the  fifth  trumpet,  of  the  locusts  from  the  hottcmless  pitf 
(ix.  1 — 12.)  to  the  rise  and  increase  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
and  empire,  till  checked  by  internal  divisions,  A.  D.  568  to  675 : 
the  sixths  of  loosing  the  four  angels  and  flaming  horsemen^ 
(ver,  13 — 21.)  to  the  Saracens  invading  Europe^  and  ravaging 
it ;  till  their  defeat  by  Charles  Martel ;  the  seventh  trumpet  is 
only  introductory  to  the  vials. 

§  7.  6*  The  third  periodj  according  to  him,  represents  the 
state  of  the  church  and  world,  in  the  time  of  the  last  bead  of  the 
Roman  government,  %.  e.  under  the  PopCy  for  1260  years,  vi%. 
from  A.  D.  756  to  2016.  (Vid.  Lect.  128.  §  11.)  This  grand 
discovery,  being  introduced  by  the  solemnity  of  a  peculiar 
message  from  God  by  an  angel,  {cap.  x.)  is  first  described  by 
general  representations  of  the  temple^  and  the  witnesses ;  (cap, 
xi.)  then  of  the  woman  in  the  wilderness;  (cap.  zii.)  then  by  a 
monstrous  wild  beasts  signifying  the  new  Roman  and  persecut- 
ing power,  (cap.  xiii.)  The  xivth  chapter  is,  according  to 
him,  an  episode,  containing  strong  representations  of  the  hap- 
piness of  those  who  should  preserve  their  integritj^,  and  the 
general  purpose  of  God  to  bring  vengeance  in  due  time  upon 
this  wicked  and  persecuting  power.  The  xvth  contains  the 
appearance  of  the  seven  angels  with  the  vials ^  and  a  song  of 
celestial  praise  on  that  account.  Then  follows  the  pouring  out 
of  the  vials  J  (cap.  xvi.)  each  of  which  he  expounds  of  some 
great  judgment  upon  the  Papal  kingdom.  The  first  (xvi.  1 , 2.) 
on  the  earthj  of  the  wars  in  the  family  of  Charles  the  Great, 
by  which  it  was  ruined,  A.  D.  930  to  988  :  the  second^  (ver.  3.) 
on  the  sea  J  of  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  holy  war,  A.  D.  1040 
to  1190  :  the  thirds  {ver.  4 — 7.)  on  the  rivers  and  fountains  of 
watery  of  the  civil  wars  between  the  Gtielphs  and  Gibelines^ 
when  the  Popes  were  driven  out  of  Italy y  A.  I).  l^OO  to  1370: 
thefourthy  (ver.  8,  9.)  on  the  sun,  of  the  long  wars  in  /te/jf, 
Germany y  France  and  Spainy  occasioned  by  schisms  in  the 
popedom,  A.  D.  1378  to  1530:  the  fifths  (ver.  10,  11.)  on 
the  seat  of  the  beast y  he  explains  of  the  reformation,  A.D. 
1560  to  1650 :  thesixth,  (ver.  12—16.)  oi drying  up  Euphrates^ 
Jbe  supposes  yet  to  come  \  and  Qonjectui^  it  may  be  some  ia- 
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Tasion  of  the  Pope's  dominions  from  the  east :  the  seventh^ 
(XFI.  17,  &c.)  of  the  final  destruction  of  Rome.  The  following 
chapters,  (xvii — xix.)  are  assurances  and  descriptions  ot  this 
final  ruin,  given  by  angelic  messengers  to  John^  and  consist  of 
songs  of  praise  on  the  occasion :  and  in  the  lasty  Christ  is  re- 
presented as  leading  an  army  out  of  heaven  to  effect  this  grand 
event* 

§  8.  7.  The/ourth  period  is  that  of  a  thousand  years,  or 
the  Milleniumj  in  which  the  church  will  be  in  a  most  prosperous 
state,  J.  D.  2000  to  3000:  (Lect.  127.  §  2,  &c.)  so  that, 
according  to  him,  the  seventh  chiliad  is  to  be  a  kind  of  sabbath*. 

§  9.  8.  The  Ji/th  period  is  the  renewed  invasion  of  the 
enemies  of  the  church  for  a  short  time,  not  defined,  but  which 
is  to  end  in  their  final  extirpation  and  ruin,  cap.  xx.  7 — 10. 
(Compare  Prop.  166.  gr.  3.) 

§  10.  9.  The  sixth  period  is  the  general  resurrection  and 
final  judgment,  cap.  xx.  ver.  11 — 15*  which  terminate 

§  11.  10.  In  the  seventh  grand  period,  in  which  the  saints 
are  represented  as  fixed  in  a  state  of  everlasting  triumph  and 
happiness  in  the  heavenly  world,  cap.  xxi.  1 — 5. 

§  12.  11.  The  conclusion  of  the  book  confirms  the  truth  of 
all ;  and  deduces  the  grand  moral  which  runs  through  it,  viz, 
that  though  the  church  of  Christ  is  to  struggle  with  great  di(- 
Acuities,  be  will  support  it  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  make 
righteousness  and  truth  finally  victorious  ^  *• 

a  AlKtw.  on  Gen.  i.  31.  I         WORTHiscT.onRedcmpt.  p.  211— 213. 

ftUESieT'B  Tbeunr,  1.  iv.  c  iii.  p.  809, 210.  I     b  Ptl£*i  Ued.  and  Prcf.  to  Kev. 

rLVTAECU  de  Ittde  k  Osir.  }  47.  apud  | 

*  Mr.  DAUBUz'sbook  on  the  Revelations,  which  was  writien  a  considerable 
Donber  of  years  before  that  of  Mr.  Lowma.v,  is  understood  to  be  a  woik  of  gicat 
learDUig  and  merit.  Mr.  Flimino's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Fall  of  Au'Whrist"  h:is 
lately  excited  extraordinary  attention.  The  whole  book  of  Rc\clati.ns  has  (n.*  n 
ooouDftDted  upon  by  Bishop  Niwtopt,  in  his '*  Dissertations  on  the  Fj't>iie<'i^<." 
Bee  the  Dissertations,  volume  the  third,  passim,  or  the  Hishop*s  W<nk«<,  vol.  i. 
p.  533— 763.  See  also  Sir  Isaac  Np.wroN'i  "  Obsorvaliojis  u\>iu  tl»t'  Apocalypse 
of  St.  John,"  annexed  to  his  "  Obserrations  upon  the  Prophecifs  of  Pti.iirl,"  p.  235 
—•S9S.  **  A  Commentary  on  the  Revelations**  has  veiy  recently  been  publi*;?!^.!  l»y 
Dr.  JoBNtTOK,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  Scotland.     K. 

To  thette  might  be  added  two  late  publications.  Dr.  Snodgrass's  "  Commen* 
tarj  on  the  Revelation  ;'* — and  Dr.  Mii  chbll*8  **  New  Exposition  of  the  Revelation 
of  tlie  Apostle  John,**  in  two  parts.  Thefrst  part,  containing  the  eleven  firit  chap- 
ters, the  author  calls,  *<  The  tealed'book  Prophecy;  the  s'corr!  part,  containing  the 
eleven  lest  chapters,  **  The  little-book  Prophecy.  This  work  is  written  in  the  form 
•f  ft  piarapbrase,  attended  with  many  judicious  explanatory  remarks.    W, 
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§  13.  Schol.  1.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  a  beautiful  resemblance  between  the  prophetic 
representations,  and  the  events  supposed  to  be  correspondent 
to  them  in  many  particulars ;  and  the  historical  facts  are  repre- 
sented with  great  learning  and  judgment  by  this  excellent 
author :  yet  the  correspondence  is  not  in  all  respects  so  clear 
as  might  be  expected,  nor  can  we  sometimes  say,  why  those 
in  question  are  represented  by  one  of  the  emblems,  rather  than 
by  another.  Yet  after  all,  he  has  finely  illustrated  many  pas- 
sages by  similar  phrases  from  the  prophetic  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  he  is  quite  unequalled  ;  and  has  made  oat 
so  much,  especially  with  respect  to  the  first  j  and  the  beginning 
of  the  third  period,  as  evidently  proves  the  book  to  be  a  glo- 
rious confirmation  of  Christianity,  and  well  worthy  our  most 
attentive  study. 

§  14.  2.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  book  of  the  Revda- 
lions  does  not  contain  a  view  of  things  and  persons  really 
existing y  but  merely  a  view  of  what  passed  in  the  imaginoHmi 
of  St.  John ;  in  which  scene,  there  were  plainly  some  allegorical 
persons,  v.  g.  the  animals,  by  a  mistake,  called  beasts  in  our 
translation  ;  and  it  is  on  these  principles,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  the  New  Jerusalem  f  under  the  figure  of  a  city  coming 
down  from  God,  is  to  be  explained. 

§  15.  3.  Dr.  Hartley,  (in  his  Observations  on  mtm^  vol. 
ii.  p.  366 — 372.)  supposes,  that  all  present  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical governments  will  be  dissolved  ;  and  that,  another  churches 
have  copied  after  the  Babylonish  whore,  they  will  in  their  de- 
gree partake  in  her  plagues. — And  the  author  of  the  Critical 
notes  on  some  passages  of  scripture  (printed  for  Davis,  1747.) 
thinks,  that  when  Babylon  shall  be  brought  to  utter  destruction, 
that  event  will  be  a  signal  to  the  ten  kingdoms,  that  their  disso- 
lution is  also  approaching.  fCrit.  Notes,  p.  14,  15.)     These  ten 
kingdoms  he  reckons,  1  Scotland^  2  Great  Britain,  3  Germany^ 
south  of  the  Elbe,  4  France,  5  Spain,  6  Lombardy  with  Istria^ 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  1  the  Pope's  patrimony,  with  Romania 
and  Tuscamf,  8  the  two  Sicilies,  9  Pannonia  or  Hungary,  and 
10  lUyricum :  supposing  these  two  circumstance!  must  meet, 
viz.  that  the  kingdoms  must  all  have  made  a  part  of  the  oM 
Roman  empire,  and  must  also  have  been  for  a  time  devoted  with 
the  rest  ofthe  spiritual  power  of  iJotwe,  fibid.  p.  130,  131.)   Bat 
it  may  seem  surprising,  that  refoi^med  countries  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  ruin  of  the  church  they  have  reformed  from  and 
protested  against,  compare  Rev.  xviii.  4.  and  it  is  evident  that  ibe 
particular  division  above  is  very  precarious  *• 

a  Newton  on  Piopht6k%  put  uc^ 
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LECT.  CCXXX. 
Of  ike  Internal  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

§  1.  Prop.  C/HRISTIANITY  is  not  only  attended  iritb  such 
external  evidences,  as  are  represented  in  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  but  with  considerable  degrees  of  internal  evidence.  Vid. 
Leei.  107.  §1,2, 

^  2»  Dem*  U  The  most  considerable  doctrines  of  natural 
rdipon  are  so  far  from  being  contradicted,  that  they  are  esta- 
Uished  by  the  gospel ;  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  be- 
iDg,  perfections  and  attributes  of  God,  his  universal  providence, 
government  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Lui.  107.  §  4. 

§  3.  2.  The  most  important  branches  of  those  duties, 
which  we  owe  to  God,  our  fellow-crcatures  and  ourselves,  are 
plainly  described  and  inculcated  in  the  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

§  4.  3.  The  ceremonial  observances  instituted  in  the  gos- 
pel are  but  few,  and  those  evidently  calculated  to  answer  the 
^;reat  ends  of  practical  religion.     I^ct.  lOS.  §  25. 

J  5.  4.  The  gospel  discovers  to  us  many  particulars,  of 
which  the  evidence  on  the  principles  of  natural  religion  was  du* 
lious,  and  which  a  fallen  creature  might  greatly  and  painfully 
Aoobtof;  particularly  the  pardon  of  sin,  however  aggravated, 
OD  sincere  repentance  and  a  state  of  complete  and  eternal  glory 
leserved  for  all  that  are  sincerely  virtuous,  notwithstanding  the 
iinperfection  of  their  present  attainments,  while  it  threatens,  to 
the  vicious  and  impenitent,  final  and  everlasting  punishment. 
Leet.  107.  §  5  •• 

%  6.  5.  The  gospel  discovers  a  rich  variety  of  truths, 
fdating  both  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  by  the  light 
of  nature  alone  we  could  not  possibly  have  found  out,  but 
which,  when  they  are  known,  tend  greatly  to  encourage  the 
mind  and  strike  in  a  very  powerful  manner  on  those  principles 
of  gratitude,  which  are  the  noblest  sources  of  genuine  and 
acceptable  obedience.    Ibid,  §  6,  8. 

4  7.  6.  As  the  apparent  end  of  all  is  to  promote  virtue  in 
Ijeoeral,  so  it  is  observable  that  this  scheme  of  salvation,  by 
fiuth  in  Christ,  and  through  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Iiim, 
together  with  what  relates  to  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
upon  our  souls,  has  the  most  admirable  tendency  to  promote 
humility,  representing  us  as  ignorant  and  guilty,  polluted  an4 
enslaved,  1  Cor.  i.  30.    Ibid.  §  9. 

a  AMORy'n  Scrraon  on  "  Chri«t  ihc  Light  of  the  World.'* 
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§  8.  7.  It  further  appears,  from  a  survey  of  the  foregoing 
beads,  that  though  many  things  yet  remain  mysterious  and 
obscure,  yet  those,  in  which  the  regulation  of  our  tempers  and 
practice  is  most  immediately  concerned,  are  so  plain  as  to  admit 
of  very  little  dispute.     Falei  propositio.     Ibid.  §  6  ■  *. 


a  Or  ARK e  at  Boyle's  r.ect.  partii.  Prop,  x— xiii. 
Lb«Blanc  de  autor.  Script  part  i.  f  44^  45. 
Baxt.  Rea*.  of  Christian,  jiart  ii.  c.  vi. 
Rkynolm's  Lett,  to  a  Deist,  p.  2fi0— «72. 
Bbnnf.t  on  Script,  p.  171,  172. 
pRin.  Lett,  to  the  Deists,  p.  '/I5,  21fi. 
Owen  on  the  Spirit,  p.5Vi— 362. 


Barrow's  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  ztL     ■ 
HOWE'S  Works,  voL  i.  p.  903, 904. 
TiLi.OTS.  Sertn.  vol.  i.  Semu  zlv. 
BURNBT'»4l>»«c.p.3— 8. 
Spcct  vol.  vii.  No.  574- 
OwBN'k  Div.  Ori{.  Script  c  ii.  i  15u  c  iiL 
i  16*. 


•  see  also  on  this  subject  Dr.  DucHAL*s  **  Discouises  on  tf^e  presamptive  Aifumeols  far  Ibe 
Truth  of  Christianity."    C. 

*  On  the  subject  of  thlj»  demonstration,  a  work  entitled,  "  A  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  Scams  Jenyns,  Esq.  deseneta 
perusal.  The  author  was  once  an  infidel,  «*  but  having  some  leisure  aod  more  cu- 
riosity, he  employed  them  both  in  resolving  aquestion  which  seemed  to  him  of  tome 
importance, — Whether  Christianity  was  really  an  imposture  founded  on  an  abioid, 
incredible  and  obsolete  fable,  as  many  suppose  it?  Or  whether  it  is,  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  a  revelation  communicated  to  mankiD4  by  the  interposition  of  super- 
natural power  ?  On  a  candid  enquiry,  he  soon  found  that  the  first  was  ap 
absolute  impossibility,  and  that  its  pretensions  to  the  latter  were  fbiibded  on  tlie 
most  solid  giounds." 

The  author  undertakes  to  shew  among  other  things,  that  from  the  New  Tcstt- 
nient  may  be  collected  not  only  doctrines  of  religion,  but  also  a  system  olttkia,  is 
which  every  moral  precept  founded  on  reason  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  pitrttjf 
and  pcrftction  than  m  any  other  of  the  wiseit  philosophers  of  preceding  ages— that 
every  moral  precept  founded  on  false  printriples  is  totaliy  omitied,  and  many  met 
precepts  added  peculiarly  corresponding  with  the  new  object  of  this  religion — thtf 
such  a  system  of  religion  and  morality  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  work  \i 
any  man,  or  set  of  men,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  effected 
by  the  interposition  of  divine  power. 

The  work,  though  not  faultless,  abounds  with  valuable  remarks ;  some  of  which, 
as  topics  almost  entirely  omitted  by  Dr.  I)oddrido'»  are  here  inserted: 

1.  In  all  former  religions  the  good  of  the  present  life  was  proposed  as  the^rf 
ohjpct;  in  the  christian  it  is  but  the  second :  in  those,  men  were  incited  to  promote 
that  good  by  the  hopes  of  a  future  reward ;  in  this,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  CDJoined 
in  ordtr  to  qnai^ij  them  for  that  reward.  Hence  it  is  that  Christianity  insists  more 
strongly  than  any  preceding  institution,  religious  or  moral,  on  purity  of  heart  mdA  t 
benevolent  disposition  j  because  these  are  absolutely  necessary  to  its  great  end. 

2.  The  personal  character  of  the  author  of  this  religion  is  no  less  new  and  ei« 
traordinary  than  the  religion  itself.  For  instance,  he  is  the  only  founderoft  religion 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  is  totally  unconnected  with  all  human  policy  aod 
government*  and  therefore  totally  unconducive  to  any  worldly  pur|x>«e  whatefer. 
All  others,  Mahomet,  Numa,  and  even  /doses  himself,  blended  their  religious  instito- 
tions  with  their  civil,  and  by  them  obtained  dominion  over  their  respective  people; 
but  Christ  neither  aimed  at,  nor  would  accept  of  any  such  power ;  he  rejected  every 
object,  which  all  other  men  pursue,  and  made  choice  of  all  tliose  which  others  By 
from,  aod  are  afraid  of.  No  other  evei  made  his  own  sufferings  and  death  a  neces- 
sary part  of  his  original  plan,  and  essential  to  his  mission. 

3.  Before  the  appearance  of  Christianity  there  existed  nothing  like  religion  oa 
the  facp  of  the  earth,  the  Jewish  only  excepted :  all  other  nations  were  immersed  in 
the  grfi«sei.t  idolatry,  which  had  little  or  no  connection  with  morality,  except  to 
corrupt  it  by  the  infamous  examples  of  their  imaginai'y  deities.    They  all  worshipped 
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§9.  Cor.  1.  From  hence  it  evidently  appears,  that  tbejr 
do  much  mistake  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity,  who 

ft  maltiplicity  of  cods  and  daemons,  whose  favour  they  courted  b^  impious,  obscene 
aad  ridiculous  i-*':vmonit*6y  and  whose  anger  they  endeavoured  to  appease  by  the 
■MMt  aboraioable  cruelties.  Id  the  politest  ages  of  the  politest  nations  in  the  world, 
al  a  line  when  Greece  and  Rome  had  carried  the  arts  of  oratory,  poetry,  history, 
afchitectare  and  sculpture  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  made  no  inconsiderable 
adrances  in  those  of  mathematics,  natural  and  even  moral  philosophy,  in  religious 
kaowledire  tbcy  had  made  none  at  all ;  a  strong  presumption  that  the  noblest  efforts 
«f  the  mind  of  man,  unassisted  by  revelation,  were  unequal  to  the  task.  They  tome- 
times  talked  of  virtue  carrying  men  to  heaven  and  placing  them  amongst  the  gods 
but  by  this  virtue  they  meant  only  the  invention  of  arts,  or  feats  of  arms :  for  with 
tbem  heaven  was  open  only  to  legislators  and  conquerors,  the  civilizers  or  destroyers 
«f  mankind.  This  was,  then,  the  summit  of  religion  in  the  most  polished  nations  in 
tibe  w-firtd,  and  even  this  was  confined  to  a  few  philosophers,  prodigies  of  genius  and 
fiterature,  who  were  httle  attended  to  and  less  understood  by  the  generality  of 
mankind  in  their  own  count nen  ;  whilst  all  the  rest  were  involved  in  one  common 
doQd  of  ignorance  and  isuper&titinn.  At  this  time  Christianity  broke  forth  finom  the 
east  like  a  rising  sun,  and  dispelled  this  universal  darkness. 

4.  Cbn'stianity  has  taught  doctrines  as  inconceivable  to  the  wisest  of  mankind 
antecedent  to  its  appearance,  as  the  Newtonian  system  is  at  this  day  to  the  most 
ignorant  tribe  j  of  savages  in  the  wilds  of  America  ;  doctrines,  which  human  reason 
•ever  coa'd  have  discovered,  but  which,  when  discovered,  coincide  with  and  are  con- 
firmed ,^J  it ;  and  which,  though  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the  learning  and  penetra- 
tion of  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  arc  now  clearly  laid  open  to  the  eye  of  every 
peasant  and  mechanic  with  the  bible  in  hi%  hand.  These  are  all  plain  facts  too 
glaring  to  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  authority  of 
tliese  books,  the  relations  they  contain  or  the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  of  these 
iKts,  no  man  who  has  eyrn  to  read,  or  ears  to  hear,  can  entertain  a  doubt;  because 
there  are  the  books,  and  in  them  ia  this  religion. 

5.  Christianity  enjoins  with  peculiar  plainness  and  authority,  piety  to  God, 
benevolence  to  men,  justfce,  charity,  temperance  and  sobriety ;  with  all  those 
duties  which  prohibit  the  commission  of  the  contrary  vices,  all  which  debase  oar 
aatores,  and,  by  mutual  injuries,  introduce  universal  disorder,  and  consequently, 
miiver»al  misery.  But  it  entirely  omits  precepts  founded  on  fahc  principles,  those 
which  recommend  fictitious  virtues,  which,  however  celebrated  and  admired,  are 
productive  tji  no  salutary  effects,  and  in  fact  arc  no  virtues  at  all.  Valour,  for  in- 
itance,  is  for  the  most  part  constitutional ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  producing  any  salu- 
tary effects  by  introducing  peace,  order  ex  happiness  into  society,  that  It  is  the 

I  perpetrator  of  all  the  violences,  which  from  retaliated  injuries  distract  the 
I  with  bloodshed  and  devastation.  It  is  the  engine  by  which  the  stmng  are 
enabled  to  plunder  the  weak,  tlie  proud  to  trample  upon  the  humble,  and  the  guilty 
to  oppress  the  innocent.  It  is  the  chief  instrument  which  ambition  employs  in  her 
aoJQSt  pursuits  of  wealth  and  power,  and  is  therefore  so  much  extolled  by  her  vota- 
ries. It  was  indeed  con«;enial  with  the  religion  of  Pagans,  whose  gods  were,  for  the 
nost  part,  made  out  of  deceased  heroes  exalted  to  heaven  as  a  reward  for  the 
mitcbiefs  which  they  had  perpetrated  upon  earth ;  and  therefore  with  them  this  was 
the  first  of  virtues,  and  had  even  engrossed  that  denomination  to  itself.  But  Chris- 
taant  are  so  far  from  beins:  allowed  to  inflict  evil,  that  they  are  fort>id  even  to  resist 
it ,  they  are  so  far  from  being  encouraged  to  revenge  injuries,  that  one  of  their  firsd 
daties  is  to  forgive  them  ;  so  far  from  being  incited  to  destroy  their  enemies,  that 
they  are  commanded  to  lave  them,  and  to  serve  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
J f  christian  nations  therefore  xcere  nations  of  Christians^  alt  war  xoould  be  impossible  and 
toiknown  amongst  them. 

6.  Pulnotism  also,  that  celebrated  virtue  to  much  practised  in  ancieot,  and  s#. 
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represent  it   as   merely  a  republication    of  tbe   religion  of 
nature  *• 

a  WARBUltjON*s  Div.  Leg.  voL  L  p.  5, 6. 

much  professed  in  modern  times,  that  virtue,  which  so  long  preserved  the  libertiat 
of  Greece,  and  exalted  Rome  to  tbe  empire  of  the  world,  must  alto  be  ezdadad ; 
because  it  not  only  falls  short  of,  but  directly  counteracts  tbe  extensive  benaralsaoa 
of  this  religion.  Christianity  commands  us  to  love  all  mankind,  patriotiam  to  tfprtu 
all  other  countries  in  order  to  advance  the  tmagiuary  prosperity  of  oar  oirii.  Chnst- 
ianity  enjoins  us  to  imitate  the  universal  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  who  poiiri  farth 
his  blessings  on  every  nation  upon  earth ;  patriotism  to  copy  the  mean  pvttMliifti 
a  parish  officer,  who  thinks  injustice  and  cruelty  meritorious,  whenever  they  pioMOle 
the  interests  of  his  own  inconsiderable  village.  This  has  ever  been  a  £avoiiriie  virtia 
with  mankind,  because  it  conceaU  self-interest  under  the  mask  of  public  spirit,  not 
only  from  others,  but  even  from  themselves ;  and  g^ves  a  licence  to  inflict  wiongs 
•ud  injuries  not  only  with  impunity,  but  with  applause  ;  but  it  is  ao  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  great  characteristic  of  this  institution,  that  it  never  could  have  beet 
-  admitted  into  the  list  of  christian  virtues. 

7.  Of  those  new  precepts  in  this  religion  peculiariy  corresponding  with  tbe 
new  object  of  it,  that  ii,  preparino  us  for  the  kingdom  of  neavek,  tbe  chief 
are  poorness  of  spirit,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  charity  to  all  men ;  to  tbeae  «e 
may  add  repentance,  faith,  self-abasement  and  a  detachment  from  tbe  world,  aO 
moral  duties  peculiar  to  this  religion,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  attainment  of 
its  end.  By  poorness  of  spirit  is  to  be  understood  a  disposition  of  mind,  meek,  bab- 
ble, submissive  to  power,  void  of  ambition,  patient  of  injuries  and  free  from  all  re- 
sentment. This  was  so  new,  and  so  opposite  to  the  ideas  of  all  pagan  monfists, 
that  they  thought  this  temper  of  mind  a  criminal  and  contemptible  meanness,  which 
must  induce  men  to  sacrifice  tbe  glory  of  their  country*  and  their  own  honour  t»a 
shameful  pusillanimity ;  and  such  it  appears  to  almost  all  who  are  called  christJiH 
even  at  this  day,  who  not  only  reject  it  in  practice,  but  disavow  it  in  principle,  nofc- 
withstanding  this  explicit  declaration  of  their  Master.  We  see  them  revenging  tbi 
smallest  affronts  by  premeditated  murder,  as  individuals,  on  principles  of  boooor; 
and,  in  their  national  capacities,  destroying  each  other  with  fire  and  sword  for  ths 
low  considerations  of  commercial  interests*  the  balance  of  rival  powers  or  the  am- 
bition of  princes :  we  see  them  with  their  last  breath  animating  each  other  ta  s 
.ravage  revenge,  and,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  plunging  with  feeble  arms  their  daggcn 
into  the  hearts  of  their  opponents ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  we  hear  all  these  bar* 
barisms  celebrated  by  historians,  pattered  by  poets,  applauded  in  theatres,  approvei 
in  senates,  and  even  sanctified  in  pulpits.  But  universal  practice  cannot  alter  dtt 
nature  of  things,  nor  universal  error  change  the  nature  of  truth. 

8.  Another  precept,  equally  new,  and  no  less  excellent,  \»  forgiveness  of  hh 
luries.  The  wisest  moralists  of  the  wisest  nationn  and  ages  represented  the  desirt 
of  revenge  as  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind,  and  the  accomplishment  of  it  as  one  of  tbe 
chief  felicities  attendant  on  a  fortunate  man.  But  bow  much  more  ms^nanimous, 
how  much  more  beneficial  to  mankind  is  forgiveness  !  It  is  more  maf^namvtons, 
because  every  generous  and  exalted  dispo5:ition  of  the  human  mind  is  requisite  ts 
the  practice  of  it:  for  these  alone  can  enable  us  to  bear  .the  wrongs  and  insnltsof 
wickedness  and  folly  with  patience,  and  to  look  down  on  the  perpetrators  of  then 
with  pity,  rather  than  with  indignation ;  these  alone  can  teach  us,  that  such  are  bat 
a  part  of  those  sufferings  allotted  to  us  in  this  state  of  probation,  and  to  know,  tbat 
to  OVERCOME  sviL  WITH  GOOD,  is  the  most  glorious  of  all  victories.  It  i»  tbe  most 
henrficial,  because  this  amiable  conduct  alone  can  put  an  end  to  an  eternal  succes- 
sion of  injuries  and  retaliations ;  for  every  retaliation  becomes  a  new  iiviury,  and 
requires  another  act  of  revenge  for  satisfaction.  But  would  we  observe  this  salutary 
precept,  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  du  good  to  those  who  despitefi'Uy  uae  us, 
this  obstinate  benevolence  would  at  last  conquer  the  most  inveterate  hearts  and  we 
^ould  have  no  enemies  to  forgive.    This  noble  and  useful  virtue  is  an  obvious  rent- 
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§  10.  2.  It  further  appears,  that  we  hare  great  reason  to 
bless  (jod  for  a  revelation,  attended  with  so  many  important 

47  for  most  of  the  miMries  of  this  life,  and  a  necestary  qualification  for  the  happi« 
nets  of  another. 

9.  Detachment  from  the  world  ii  another  moral  rirtae  constitoted  by  this  religion 
alone :  so  new,  that  even  at  this  day  few  of  its  professors  can  be  penoaded  that  it  is 
required,  or  that  it  is  any  Tirtue  at  all.  fiut  such  an  unremitted  anxiety  and  per* 
petaal  application  as  engrosses  our  whole  time  and  thoughts  are  foibid,  because  they 
are  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  this  religion,  and  must  utterly  disqualify  us  for 
the  attainment  of  its  great  end.  The  christian  system  forbids  all  extraordinary 
eflurts  to  obtain  wealth,  care  to  secure,  or  thought  concerning  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
*•  Lay  not  np  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth."  The  chief  object  of  the  Pagans 
va»  immortal /am« :  for  this  their  poetf  Kang,  their  heroes  fought,  and  their  patriots 
died ;  and  this  was  bun^  out  by  their  philosophers  and  legislators,  as  the  great  io- 
ctti*ment  to  all  noble  and  virtuous  deeds.  But  what  saith  the  christian  Legislator  to 
his  disciples  on  this  subject  ?  '*  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  yon,  and  sfaan 
aay  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  for  my  take ;  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for 
great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  Nothing  has  so  much  contnbuted  to  corrupt  the 
tiae  spirit  of  the  christian  institution,  as  that  partiality,  which  we  contract,  from  our 
caifiest  education,  for  the  manners  of  pagan  antiquity ;  from  whence  we  learn  to 
aiopt  every  moral  idea  which  is  repugnant  to  it ;  to  applaud  £slse  virtue,  which  that 
duavows ;  to  be  guided  by  laws  of  honour,  which  that  abhors ;  to  imitate  characters, 
which  that  detests ;  and  to  behold  heroes,  patriots,  conquerors,  and  suicides  with 
admiration,  whose  conduct  that  utterly  condemns.  From  a  coalition  of  these  op- 
posite principles  was  generated  that  monstrous  system  of  cruelty  and  benevolence^ 
of  barbarism  and  civility,  of  rapine  and  justice,  of  Gghting  and  devotion,  of  revenge 
and  generosity,  which  harrassed  the  world  for  several  centuries  with  cmsades,  holy 
wars,  knight-errantry,  and  sioglef  combats,  and  even  still  retains  influence  enough, 
nader  the  name  of  honour,  to  defeat  the  most  beneficent  ends  of  this  holy  institotion* 
A  man  whose  ruling  principle  is  honour,  in  the  common  acceptation,  however  vir* 
toons,  in  a  sense,  he  may  be,  cannot  be  a  christian,  because  he  erects  a  standard  of 
duty,  and  deliberately  adheres  to  it,  ctiametrically  opposite  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
that  reHgion. 

10.  Every  one  of  these  propositions,  I  am  pennaded,  says  ouranthor,  is  tncon* 
trovertibly  true ;  and  if  true,  this  short  but  certain  conclusion  most  inevitably  follow. 
That  such  a  system  of  religion  and  morality  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  any 
ouui,  or  set  of  men,  much  lesR  of  those  obscure,  igpioraot  and  illiterate  persons  who 
aetually  did  discover,  and  publi.^h  it  to  the  world ;  and  that  therefore  it  mnst  hare 
been  efilected  by  the  supernatural  interposition  of  divine  power  and  wisdom ;  that  iSf 
that  it  must  niaivi  its  origin  from  odd.  If  anyone  can  believe  that  these 
men  could  become  impostors,  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  propagation  of  truths 
villains  for  no  end  but  to  teach  honesty,  and  martyrs  without  the  least  prospect  of 
honour  or  advanUge ;  or  that,  if  all  this  should  have  been  possible,  these  few  incon- 
siderable  persons  should  have  been  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  spread  this 
then:  religion  over  most  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  in  opposition  to  the  intttrests^ 
pleasores,  ambition,  prejudices  and  even  reason  of  mankind ;  to  have  triumphed 
eter  the  power  of  princes,  their  intrigues,  the  force  of  custom,  the  blindness  of  zeal, 
the  infioence  of  priests,  the  arguments  of  orators  and  the  philosophy  of  the  worid, 
without  any  supernatural  assiftance;  if  any  one  can  believe  all  these  miraculoos 
events,  contradictory  to  the  constant  experience  of  the  powers  and  dispositions  of 
honan  nature,  he  must  be  possessed  of  much  more  faith  than  is  necestary  to  make 
hiitt  a  declared  christian,  and  remain  an  unbeliever  from  mere  credulity. 

On  the  Evideuces  of  Christianity  in  general,  and  the  Internal  ones  in  partic«' 
lar,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Archdeacon  Pa  ley's  Work,  entitled,  "  A  View  of  the- 
Evidences  of  Christianity,**  and  more  especially  voL  ii.  chap,  ii— ?.    W. 
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circumstances,  and  so  excellently  adapted  to  answer  tbe  neces- 
sities of  mankind.     Matt.  xiii.  16, 17. 

§  11.3.  We  may  further  argue,  that  an  attentive  study  of 
^  the  scriptures  and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  may  bean 
excellent  means  of  establishing  our  faith  in  the  scripture  reve- 
lation.    Jets  XX.  32. 

§  12. 4.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  we  shall  serve  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  piety  in  the  world  by  endeavouring  all  we  canto 
establish  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  New  Testament; 
and  that  those  schemes,  which  would  represent  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  as  merely  their  own  private  opinions  ;  or  the  rela- 
tions concerning  Christ,  as  liable  to  the  common  imperfections 
\  which  attend  well-meant  reports  of  long  distant  facts,  must  be 
very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  of  practical 
religion,  so  nearly  connected  with  it*. 

§  13.  It  is  highly  proper,  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
gospel  scheme  should  be  much  insisted  upon  by  cbristtao 
preachers  :  which  may  also  further  be  argued,  from  tbe  pomp 
of  miracles,  by  which  this  revelation  was  introduced  into  the 
world,  and  which  must  have  appeared  unworthy  the  divine 
wisdom  and  majesty,  if  those  things  which  were  peculiar  to  it 
are  of  solittle  importance,  as  many  seem  to  suppose  HebAi.  3,  A 
§  14.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance,  to  fall  in  with  tbe  prac- 
tical design  of  the  gospel,  and  a^ways  to  consider  and  represent 
it,  not  merely  asan  object  of  amusement  and  speculation,  butasa 
system  of  truths  intended  to  sanctify  the  heart  and  to  regulate 
the  life,  and  thereby  to  train  us  up  for  the  complete  happiness 
of  a  future  state.     Afatt.yu.  24 — 27.  Johnxnu  11, 

§  15.  7.  They  who  have  experimentally  felt  the  power  of 
the  gospel  on  their  hearts,  will  have  an  additional  evidence  to 
confirm  their  faith,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  its 
efficacy  has  prevailed.     JohnvVu  17.   1  Johnv.  10*. 

§  16.  8.  It  follows  from  all,  that  to  cultivate  a  devotional 
temper,  and  study  as  much  as  possible  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  confirm  every  action  and  every  sentiment  to 
the  tenor  of  it,  must  be  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  a 
proper  furniture  and  preparation  for  the  ministerial  work.  And 
God  grant,  that  this  remark  may  be  deeply  fixed  on  the  memo- 
ries and  hearts  of  all  that  have  studied  this  various  course  of 
Theological  Lectures,  whatever  else  be  disputed  or  forgotten* 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


*RB  fotlowiog  Lectures  are  the  tobstance  of  those  delivered  by  Dr.  Dodd* 
IDCB  to  his  theological  students,  in  reference  to  preaching  and  the  several 
aocbcs  of  the  ministerial  office.  Tbej  have  been  very  frequently  (he  sub- 
ct  of  conversation,  as  containing  many  excellent  remarks  and  advices,  and 
veral  striking  characters  of  authors.  For  the  purpose  of  collation  the  Edi- 
n  are  in  possession  of  four  copies,  one  written  (bearing  date  1730)  by  a 
ined  pupil  of  the  author,  another  revised  and  corrected  from  a  copy  de« 
ired  to  be  the  most  accurate  extant,  a  third  beautifully  and  accurately 
ritten,  and  the  fourth  is  a  transcript  which  differs  considerably  from  each  of  th9 
hers.  The  editors  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  could  they  have  procured 
a  times  the  number  of  copies,  and  those  of  the  first  character,  it  would  b« 
isafe  to  trust  any  one  of  them  as  unexceptionable ;  for  it  does  not  appear 
at  the  author  gave  the  finishing  hand  to  his  own  copy  as  fit  for  the  public 

The  reader,  therefore,  is  requested  to  observe,  that  what  is  here  printed 
oiesses  to  be  only  a  pretty  full  Syllabui  of  what  the  author  more  or  less  en- 
iged  upon.  A  few  expressions,  and  even  sentences  are  occasionally  left  out» 
Itch,  however  proper  in  the  lecture-room,  the  editors  are  convinced,  the 
thor  himself  would  not  have  made  public.  The  lectures  are  so  printed 
o  as  to  convey,  by  means  of  the  das/t,  some  idea  of  the  place  and  nature  of 
i  supplementary  enlargements  which  might  be  made,  and  may  serve  as 
oper  pauses  for  the  reader's  profitable  reflection.  Since  different  copies  have 
Fcrent  $igru  of  method,  it  is  presumed  that  the  plan  which  is  here  adopted 
IS  perspicuous  and  useful  as  any,  and  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  author  in  his 
ise  and  Progress,  and  that  in  which  the  preceding  lectures  now  appear. 

As  these  lectures  were  never  before  printed,  it  may  be  expected  that  we 
Mild  assign  some  reasons  for  giving  them  a  place  in  Dr.  Doddridge's. 
Iiole  Works.  Of  these  the  first  and  principal  is,  that  we  view  them  as 
Messing  very  considerable  excellence ;  an  excellence  not  inferior  to  any 
Bg  he  ever  penned,  if  estimated  according  to  their  tendency  to  do  real 
vice  both  to  ministers  and,  through  them,  to  the  rising  generation.  Here 
have  a  collection  of  rules,  maxims,  and  cautions,  relative  to  preaching  and 
pastoral  care,  as  ample  and  well  chosen  as  are  any  whereto  be  found, 
ivered  with  the  greatest  perspicuity,  and  minutely  detailed  according  to 
ied  circumstances.  In  them  we  discover  a  great  insight  into  human  na- 
e,  an  uniform  regard  to  religious,  moral,  and  civil  propriety  of  coihduct, 
eot  wishes  to  benefit  mankind  by  promoting  vital  and  practical  religion ; 
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with  marks  of  uncommon  diligence  in  the  author  himself,  which  may  operate 
as  a  powerful  stimulus  on  the  reader's  mind  to  imitate  so  fair  au  example. 

From  a  report  of  their  general  worth  many  have  wished,  but  in  Tain,  to  pro* 
cure  a  copy ;  to  gratify,  and  at  the  same  time  to  benefit  such  persons,  is  another 
evident  reason  why  these  lectures  Should  be  now  published.  In  iTact,  it  may 
be  well  thought  by  many  that  a  complete  edition  of  the  author's  works  could  not 
consistently  appear  without  them.  To  this  we  may  add,  supposing  them  ia 
no  danger  of  being  lost,  as  many  valuable  manuscripts  have  been,  the  proba- 
bility of  their  degenerating  by  repeated  transcripts  is  a  consideration  of  some 
weight.  And,  indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  many  mutilated  and 
very  imperfect  copies  abroad  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  horn  some  mo- 
tive or  other,  a  copy  might  find  its  way  to  the  press  in  a  form  calculated  to 
reflect  but  little  credit  on  either  the  publisher  or  the  author.  Tliis  danger  is 
now  precluded ;  and  so  precluded,  it  is  hoped,  as  effectually  to  secure  the  de- 
served reputation  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  an  object  to  attaio  which  oo  small 
degree  of  labour  and  expence  has  been  bestowed.  We  are  tberefbce  per- 
suaded that,  since  the  author  has  intimated  no  piohibitioii»  tbcie 
ations,  among  the  reasonable  ?nd  the  good,  ought  to  be  deciuve* 


LECTURES 

ON 

PREACHING  AND  THE  MINISTERIAL    OFFICE. 

,.     LECTURE  L 

Introdlution'^'General  Remarks  and  DireciumsreUtive  to  the 
Christian  Ministry. 

%  1.  VTENTLEMEN,  you  have  devoted  yourselves  to  the 
work  of  the  Ministry,  and  it  is  the  main  thing  you  have  in 
Ti^w  in  the  course  of  your  present  studies  ;  other  things  are 
taken  in  only  as  subservient  to  this. — You  well  know  it  consists 
of  several  branches. — The  first  on  which  you  enter  is  Preach- 
IVG^  which,  though  not  the  only,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  a  minister's  duty. — Preaching  requires  genius,  applica*- 
cation  and  the  divine  blessing. — Of  the  former  few  who  are 
capable  of  academical  studies  are  entirely  destitute. — ^Nor  is  any 
gfeat  height  of  genius  necessary. — ^The  latter  with  a  good  in« 
teotion  and  pious  conduct  may  be  expected. — ^Diiigence,  there- 
fcre,  is  generally  the  main  thing  wanting ;  yet  this  under  » 
Wrong  conduct  may  turn  to  little  account. — To  prevent Vhich 
tbefollowiBg  advices  are  designed,  recommending  the  success 
lo  the  Spirit  of  God. 

§  2*  In  these  lectures  I  shall  give  some  general  directions  as 
bo  tbe  method  to  be  used  in  order  to  furnish  yotrselves  for,  and 
cnake  you  ready  in  the  work,  {Lect*  1.)  Consider  the  character 
of  the  best  practical  writers  in  our  language,  [Lect.  2—4.)  Give 
feome  advice  as  to  tbe  composition  of  sermons,  (Lect,  5 — 10.) 
Ofier  some  thoughts  on  the  most  proper  method  of  delivery, 
^ZtCCt.  11.)  Add  several  miscellaneous  remarks  which  will  not 
(iToperly  fajl  under  any  pf  these  heads,  (Lect.  12.)  Propose 
m  few  general  directions  for  prayer,  (Lect.  130  Call  your 
Qittention  to  the  important  duty  of  public  exposition,  (Lect. 

14r— 16.)  Then  offer  some  directions  on  catechising,  (Lect. 
^7,  18.)     On  administering  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  (Lect. 

19.)  ami   tbe   Lord's  supper,    (Lect.   20.)    On  visiting  in 
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general,  and  the  sick  in  particular,  {Led.  21,  22.)  I  shall  thea 
give  you  some  general  maxims  for  conversation,  {LecL  23.) 
Rules  for  conduct  towards  particular  persons,  {LecL  24.)  And 
on  behaviour  to  other  ministers,  with  a  few  miscellaneous  con* 
eluding  remarks,  {LecL  25.) 

§  3.  I  shall  begin  with  some  general  directions  to  fumisb 
you  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  prepare  you  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions. 

§  4.  1.  See  to  it  that  there  be  a  foundation  of  sincere  piety 
laid  in  yourselves,  or  else  there  is  but  little  prospect  of  your 
being  useful  or  acceptable  to  others. — Be  therefore  firmly  re* 
solved  to  devote  yourselves  to  God,  and  doit  solemnly. 

§  5.  2.  Keep  up  a  strict  course  of  walking  with  God.  fie 
constant,  diligent,  and  lively  in  secret  prayer. — Maintain  aa 
habitual  sense  oFthe  divine  presence. — Be  much  in  the  exercise 
of  ejaculatory  devotion. — So  you  will  learn  to  speak  out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart. — ^Seize  every  opportunity  of  encreasiogis 
piety. 

§  6.  3.  Cultivate  a  tender  love  to  souls.  This  will  make 
you  eloquent. — Therefore  guard  against  every  thing  that  teodi 
to  alienate  your  aflections. — By  pride  cometh  contentioo; 
therefore  practise  a  yielding,  submissive  and  obliging  temper. 
An  unreasonable  stiffness  in  little  matters  will  do  unspeakable 
mischief. — I  almost  tremble  to  see  it  in  any  designed  for  tbe 
ministry. — I  foresee  in  it  the  confusion  of  congregations,  and  tbe 
ruin  of  your  own  character  and  usefulness. 

§  7.  4.  Cultivate  an  extensive  and  candid  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  Things  are  much  as  we  make  them.— In 
almost  all  imaginable  circumstances  some  things  may  be  foanrf 
to  be  despised  ;  some  things  to  be  admired,  and  delighted  in.-^ 
Take  heed  of  immuring  yourselves  too  much  in  your  studies.— 
Think  not  the  time  lost  which  is  spent  out  of  them. — Despise 
not  common  Christians — free  converse  with  them  may  be  at- 
tended with  many  good  consequences  ;  more  particularly 

§8.  (I.)  It  will  increase  your  stock  of  knowledge.  Ac- 
quaintance with  the  hearts  of  men  is  very  desirable — and  it  will 
be  better  learnt  by  converse,  as  anatomy  is  better  learnt  by 
dissection  than  by  books  alone.* — You  will  find  many  good 
thoughts  started  by  them — they  will  be  like  rough  diamoodSi 
which,  if  well  polished,  you  may  with  advantage  set  in  your 
sermons. 

§  9.  (2  )  It  will  awaken  your  own  spirits.    "  As  iron  sharps 
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coeth  iron,  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend.*' 
Experience  often  proves  this. — Lord^s-day  evening*s  conversa* 
tion  is  sometimes  particularly  sweet  and  refreshing. — ^We  shall 
find  that  time  thus  spent  will  not  be  lost,  but  will  abundantly 
repay  itself. 

§  10.  (3.)  It  will  conciliate  respect  among  them.  An 
accessible  temper  is,  in  most  cases,  respected  and  loved— espe« 
cially  in  persons  of  high  reputation  and  great  employ. 

§  11.  (4.)  It  will  form  you  to  an  experimental  strain  of 
preaching,  which  will  be  very  suitable  to  spiritual  persons  ;— 
and  will  give  an  air  of  wisdom  natural  and  unaffected. — *^  A 
wise  man,"  says  Confucius,  *^  must  learn  to  know  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  that  taking  every  man  according  to  his  own  inclination, 
he  may  not  labour  in  vain  when  be  shall  discourse  to  him  of 
virtue." «. 

§  12.  5.  Form  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  authors,  but 
especially  the  scriptures ;  they  are  the  grand  magrazine. — Study 
tbem  continually. — Get  an  interleaved  Greek  Testament,  if 
possible  Wetstein's. — Read  other  books  also  with  care. — CoU 
lect  some  of  the  most  valuable  ; — for  instance,  Evans's  Christian 
Temper,  Berry-street  Lectures,  &c.  &c. 

§  13.  6.  Take  brief  notes  of  the  sermons  you  hear. — Re- 
new  them  in  your  retirement.  Transcribe  them,  and  add  memo- 
randoms  of  your  own  thoughts  and  reflections  upon  them  as  you 
go  along — Painting  and  carving  are  learnt  by  imitation,  and 
by  observing  the  defects  as  well  as  the  beauties  of  great  masters. 
§  14.  7.  Keep,  and  endeavour  daily  to  improve  your  com- 
Bon-place  book. — Have  notebooks  added  toit. — ^Write  schemes 
of  sermons  in  diflerent  degrees  of  perfection. — Keep  a  little 
book  for  hints  on  various  subjects  as  they  come  into  your  mind. 
Keep  another  book  for  schemes  that  are  perfect,  and  here  in« 
■ert  scriptures  under  the  proper  heads  in  the  order  you  intend  to 
«se  tbem  in  composing. — And  when  you  read  a  book,  consider 
bow  fa^  it  may  help  you  as  to  scriptures,  sermons,  common- 
phce  book,  conversation,  prayer,  and  the  like. 

§  15.  8.  Be  daily  endeavouring  to  form  a  good  style  and 
address,  which  is  done  by  insensible  degrees. — Nevier  think  it 
too  soon,  or  too  late  to  attain  it. — ^Use  yourselves,  therefore,  to 
various  kinds  of  composition  ;  at  first,  review  them  with  great 
diligence  and  exactness. — Submit  tbem  to  the  review  of  a  friend. 
Look  them  over  afterwards  at  some  distance  of  time. — Often 
read  aloud,  but  in  as  unafiected  a  manner  as  possible. — *^  Ele- 
gance inasermon/'  says  Boyle,  <<  is  like  a  golden  frame  about 

a  Coypvcnrn  M«nl%  p^  199. 
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a  looking-glass ;  it  would  be  foolish  to  set  Qp  tbe  frame  alonci 
or  look  only  upon  that ;  but  yet  it  may  serve  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  prove  the  occasion  of  discovering  some  defect  wluch  woaU 
have  been  otherwise  unobserved.''    See  bis  Meditations  iii.  6. 

§  16;  9.  Look  up  daily  to  God,  that  he  may  give  you  more 
wisdom,  and  advance  you  in  every  necessary  gift  and  grace; 
which  he  will  do,  if  his  glory  be  simply  and  sincerely  intended 
in  your  work,  and  if  you  accustom  yourselves  to  rise  gradually 
more  and  more  above  the  views  of  interest  and  human  applause. 
Mankind  are  taken  with  little  things. — ^Have  a  firm  persoasioi 
in  your  own  minds  of  the  importance  of  the  work,  and  what  de- 
pends  on  your  right  management  of  it.  Tbe  honour  of  God,  the 
glory  of  the  gospel,  and  good  of  souls  are  no  small  trust— Con- 
sider yourselves,  then,  charg^  with  Clod's  business,  and  yea  wil 
have  reason  to  believe  God  will  be  with  you. 


LECT.  IL 
Of  the  Use  and  Character  of  Practical  Writers. 

f  1.  JL  SHALL  first  give  you  some  general  advices  on  the  ab- 
ject now  before  us. — And,  first,  let  some  practical  writer  be 
daily  read. — Practical  religion  is  important  to  ourselves ;  andi 
practical  strain  of  preaching  is  important  to  our  people.— We 
shall  thus  form  ourselves  to  words  and  a  proper  way  of  expiei- 
aion. 

§  2.  Read  them  at  once  with  a  view  to  your  improvemeot 
as  christians,  and  preachers. — Make  observations  on  their  matter 
and  style.  ^ 

§  3.  Mingle  authors  of  various  strains. — Otherwise  yoo 
will  learn  a  disagreeable  imitation  of  one. — Seem  not  to  haie 
any  writer  in  view  in  the  manner  of  your  Compositions,— Water 
running  through  a  bed  of  steel  is  apt  to  take  a  chalybeate  taste 
aiid  tincture. 

§  4.  Make  references  to  remarkable  passages,  that  yoa 
may  review  them  a  second  time. — ^Nor  will  it  be  amiss  to 
mark  them  in  the  margin,  if  the  book  is  your  own. — Keep  » 
catalogue  of  such  things  as  you  would  read  before  you  pretfh 
«pon  any  subject* 

§  5.  Having  made  these  general  remarks,  I  proceed  to 
give  you  the  characters  of  several  practical  writers  of  our  own 
nation, — which  may  be  divided  into  four  classes ;  the  puritui 
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—the  Nonconformists  of  the  last  age — ^tbose  of  the  present— and 
the  authors  of  the  established  church. 

§6.1  recommend  to  you,  first,  to  form  some  acquainfe- 
ince  with  the  puritans,  though  they  are  too  often  despised.— 
There  was  good  sense  and  learning  in  those  days,  as  well  as 
ours. — Our  grandmothers  had  real  beauty,  though  the  change 
6[  fashions  has  made  their  dress  ridiculous  to  ns.«— I  shall  name 
bat  few : — 

§  7.  Bolton. — He  had  been  a  great  and  notorious  sinner, 
and  was  reclaimed  by  great  terrors. — He  is  therefore  excellent 
both  for  conviction  and  consolation. — His  style  is  rather  inclin- 
ed to  bombast,  yet  there  are  many  expressions  truly  great  and 
mgnificent. — The  beauties  of  imagination  are  most  visible  in 
fab  four  last  things. — But  his  most  useful  treatises  are  Directions 
for  comfortable  walking  with  God — and  for  comforting  distressed 
Consciences. — There  we  see  the  traces  of  a  soul  most  intimately 
acquainted  with  God. 

§  8.  Bp.  Hall. — The  most  elegant  and  polite  writer  of  his 
age. —  He  abounds  rather  ^too  [much  with  antitheses  and  witty 
turns. — In  some  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  have  imitated  Seneca 
and  Austin. — His  sermons  are  much  the  worse  for  a  compliance 
with  the  taste  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. — His  Contemplations 
are  incomparably  valuable  for  language,  criticism,  and  devotion. 
Next  to  them  his  Meditations,  bis  Letters,  and  Balm  of  Gileadare 
worthy  of  your  attention. 

§  9.  Reynolds. — A  most  elaborate  writer. — He  has  many 
surprising  similes. — His  style  is  remarkably  laconic. — A  world 
of  things  are  gently  touched  upon,  which  shew  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  human  nature,  as  well  as  great  labour. — His 
works  contain  a  judicious  collection  of  scripture,  both  in  the 
text  and  margin. 

§  10.  SiBBs. — His  language  is  nervous  and  decent. — Hit 
dedications  are  very  handsome. — His  style  pathetic  and  tender, 
especially  so  in  his  Bruised  Reed,  and  SouPs  Conflict. 

§  11.  Ward. — ^Worthy  to  be  read  through. — His  language 
is  generally  proper,  elegant,  and  nervous. — His  thoughts  are 
wdl  digested,  and  happily  illustrated. — He  has  many  remark- 
able veins  of  wit. — ^Many  of  the  boldest  figures  of  speech  are  to 
be  found  in  him  beyond  any  English  writer  ;  especially  Apo- 
•trophes,  Prosopopseias,  Dialogisms,  and  Allegories.  Tber« 
is  indeed  a  mixture  of  fancy  in  his  writings  ;  but  pardonable^ 
▼ou  V.  3  H 
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considering  his  youth,  and  that  many  of  his  sermons  were  not 
prepared  by  himself  for  the  press,  but  copied  from  his  mooth 
while  preaching.— He  died  before  he  was  twenty  eight  yean 
old. — Had  he  lived,  he  would  probably  have  been  the  pboenii 
of  British  preachers. 

§  12.  Hales  of  Eton — generally  called  the  ever  memor- 
able.— He  is  remarkably  witty  ; — has  many  very  uncommon 
thoughts,  and  vast  learning. — ^There  are  many  curious  passages 
in  his  works  fit  for  a  common-place  book;  but  little  judgment.— 
He  has  no  good  order  and  connection  ; — very  little  of  a  true 
unction  appears  in  him  ; — the  mere  scholar  also  is  too  apparent. 
He  writes  like  one  that  knows  not  much  of  human  life  ; — ^with 
kn  affectation  of  driving  things  to  the  utmost,  which,  by  ofer- 
doing,  weakens  the  cause  he  designs  to  support. — His  GoMeB 
Remains,  and  additional  Tracts  should  be  read. — ^Nonesbewtke 
man  more  than  his  Christian  Omnipotence  ♦. 

§  13.  I  now  call  your  attention,  in  the  Second  place,  to 
the  Nonconformists  of  the  last  age ;  that  is,  those  who 
wrote  before  170o! 

§  14.  Owen  and  Goodwin. — Both  highly  evangelical, 
but  both  very  obscure,  especially  the  latter. — Owen's  style  re- 
sembles St.  Paul's. — There  is  great  zeal  and  much  knowledge  of 
human  life  discovered  in  all  his  works ; — especially  in  his  book 
on  Apostacy. — Dr.  Wright  seems  to  have  taken  many  things 
from  iience  in  his  "  D^ceitfulness  of  sin." — That  on  the  He- 
brews  is  his  great  work. — The  Means  of  understanding  the  Mod 
of  God  in  the  Scriptures,  is  one  of  his  best. — Those  on  Com- 
munion  with  God,  and  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  most  celebrated. 
— His  Exposition  of  the  1 30th  Psalm  is  most  excellent. — Hif 
discourses  of  Indwelling  Sin,  Spiritual  Mindedness,  aud  Morti* 
fication  of  Sin  in  Believers,  shew  great  improvement  in  practicil 

*  It  is  remarkable  tliat  our  author  dpcs  not  insert  among  the  poritaBictlpne- 
tical  writers  Perkins  and  Pseston,  ButRoucHS  and  Hildersham.  Seetpht- 
ractcr  of  these  writers,  and  some  others  of  this  class  omitted  by  DoDDttDOi,  ia  the 
Christian  Preacher,  p.  452,  Ice. 

Dr.  Thomas  Jackson,  our  author  says,  can  hardly  be  called  tLpraettCttlwntff* 
yet  was  so  learned  a  divine,  and  had  so  many  curious  and  peculiar  sentiments,  tlot 
he  is  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  collection. — His  style  it  remarkably  stiff  and  obseoe» 
— but  generally  full  of  meaning. — It  is  scarce  possible  to  open  in  any  page  wheie«t 
shall  not  find  something  seldom,  if  at  all,  to  be  met  with  any  where  else.— He  orriad 
his  notioDS  of  religion  to  a  very  great  height, — and  shews  such  an  ac(|iiaintance  vitk 
human  life  as  could  not  be  expected  from  one  so  contemplatiTe  and  redose.^'H'* 
bm)k  on  the  Authority  of  the  Scripture  on  the  Attributes  of  Ood,— «nd  ob  the 
Sufferings  of  Christ, — arc  especially  worth  diligent  perusal  ;-^a  curious  reader  «9 
find  something  remarkable  and  W(vthy  of  reading  in  the  whole. 
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religion. — Goodwin's  pieces  published  in  his  life  time  are  the 
most  valuable. — ^In  them  there  are  many  accurate*  and  valuable 
remarks  on  scripture. — His  Child  of  Light  walking  in  Darknei^s 
is  very  useful  for  afflicted  consciences. — Many  uncommon 
thoughts. 

§  15.  Baxter. — He  is  inaccurate,  because  be  had  no  re- 
gular education,  and  alvi'ays  wrote  in  haste,  as  in  tlie  views  of 
eternity  ;  but  generally  judicious,  nervous,  spiritual  and  evan- 
gelical ; — though  often  charged  with  the  contrary. — He  disco-' 
Ters  a  manly  eloquence,  and  the  most  evident  proofs  of  an  ama- 
aing  genius ; — with  respect  to  which  he  may  not  improperly  be 
called  The  English  Demosthenes. — His  works  are  very  proper 
for  conviction. — See  his  Saint's  Ilest, — all  his  treatises  on  coa« 
version,  especially  his  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  Divine  Life, 
Counsel  to  young  Men. — Few  were  ever  instrumental  of  awak- 
ening more  souls. 

§  16.  Manton — ^plain,  easy  and  unaffected. — His  thoughts 
are  generally  well  digested,  but  there  is  seldom  any  thing  ex- 
traordinary.— He  has  many  judicious  remarks  on  scripture. — 
His  chief  work  is  on  the  1 1 9th  Psalm. — Many  of  his  posthumous 
sermons  are  of  little  value. 

§  17.  Bates — charming  and  elegant; — ^yet  his  style  not 
formed. — His  sentences  are  too  short ; — his  words,  however,  are 
ircry  polite ; — admirable  similies, — only  too  many  of  them ; — 
proper  to  be  quoted  by  those  whose  gjenius  does  not  lead  in  this 
way. — Read  his  Harmony  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  Spiritual 
Perfections,  and  Four  Last  Things. — He  was  well  acquainted 
.with  poetry  and  the  belles  lettrcs ; — an  admirer  as  well  as  imi- 
tator of  Cowley. 

§  18.  Howe. — He  seems  to  have  understood  the  gospel  as 
well  as  any  uninspired  writer  ; — and  to  have  imbibed  as  much  of 
its  spirit. — The  truest  sublime  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings; — and 
acme  of  the  strongest  pathos. — ^yet  he  is  often  obscure,  and  ge- 
nerally harsh. — He  has  unhappily  imitated  the  worst  part  of 
Boyle's  style.— He  has  a  vast  variety  of  uncommon  thoughts^— 
and,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  writers  in  our 
language,  and  I  believe,  in  the  world. — His  best  pieces  are,  The 
Blessedness  of  the  Righteous,  Enmity  and  Reconciliation,  Re- 
deemer's  Tears,  and  The  Redeemer's  Dominion ; — with  some 
funeral  Sermons. 

§  19.  Flavel. — ^Notdeep,  nor  remarkably  judicious,— but 
plain,  popular,  tender. — Proper  to  address  afflicted  cases,  and 
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meekness,  the  sacrament,  and  early  piety,  are  all  very  good.— 
His  style  is  formed  on  scripture,  to  which  be  has  numberless 
allusions. 

§  6.  Earle. — Judicous,  pathetic,  and  very  laconic — He 
lias  written  but  little  besides  his  Treatise  on  the  Sacrament, 
which  is  excellent. — In  his  other  pieces  there  are  several  pretty 
classical  quotations  in  the  margin. 

§  7.  Bradbury's. — ^Hismethod  is  by  no  means  accurate.-^ 
Many  weak  arguments,— -but  enlivened  by  sprightly  turns  of 
wit,  and  numberless  allusions  to  scripture. — Christ's  joy  oo 
finishing  his  course, — and  his  Sermons  on  the  fifth  of  November, 
are  his  best. 

§  8.  BoYSE. — He  has  been  called  the  dissenting  Scott,— 
but  much  more  polite. — His  language  is  plain,  animated,  ani 
nervous ; — ^pretty  much  resembling  Evans.  His  matter  ii 
excellently  digested. — He  abounds  with  ideas  ;— each  sermoD 
appears  to  be  a  contraction  of  some  judicious  treatise,— and  often 
is  so. — The  two  volumes  of  his  sermons,  and  his  discQurses  on 
the  Four  last  Things,  are  his  principal  practical  woiiks,— an4 
deserve  attentive,  repeated  reading. 

§9.  Bennett. — ^Plain,  seriousand  spiritual ; — ^but  6at— 
Has  many  good  quotations  from  modem  authors. — ^His  Chriit- 
ian  Oratory  is  his  best  and  almost  only  practical  piece; 
—which  had  been  better,  had  it  been  less. 

§  10.  Harris. — He  was  reckoned  the  greatest  master  of 
the  English  tongue  among  the  Dissenters. — His  style  plain  and 
easy  ; — his  thoughts  substantial, — ^but  seldom  striking  or  vn* 
common.  Nothing  to  blame,  nor  very  much  to  admire.-* 
See  his  discourses  on  the  Messiah,  and  Funeral  Sermons. 

§  11.  Jennings. — Methodical,  plain,  and  serious. — Some 
pretty  turns  of  thought.  His  strain  very  evangelical. — He  !i» 
upon  the  whole,  the  Flavel  of  the  present  ^e,— only  moch 
more  polite,  and  free  from  Flavel's  faults. — All  he  has  publish- 
ed should  be  carefully  read, — especially  his  Sermons  to  YooDg 
People, — and  those  in  the  Berry-Street  Lectures, — which  aft 
the  glory  of  the  book,  and  very  much  to  the  honour  of  theso- 
thor. 

§  12.  Grosvenor. — A  most  popular  preacher  while  bis 
voice  continued  good.*— In  his  compositions  there  is  a  Strang* 
mixture  of  the  familiar  and  pathetic. — ^Many  strong  figures 
of  speech, — especially  prosopopaeias,— and  dialogisms,— be- 
j'ond  any  writer  of  the  age. — See  particularly  bis  Sermons  oo 
the  Name  and  Temper  of  Jesus, — his  Mourner>— -and  his  EssajT 
ou  Health. 
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LECT.  IV. 
The  Character  of  the  Writers  of  the  Established  Church. 

J  1.  Jl  ILLOTSON.— There  is  such  an  easiness  in  his  style, 
ifid  beautiful  simplicity  of  expression,  as  seems  easy  to  be 
imitated,  yet  nothing  more  difficult. — He  had  some  puritanical 
expressions. — Sometimes  pathetic. — His  method  admirably 
dear, — beyond  almost  any  other  man. — Many  of  his  sermons, 
contain  nothing  remarkable  ;— especially  his  posthumous  ones  ; 
—yet  there  are  some  of  them  equal  to  any  he  published  in  his 
life  time. — His  best  pieces  are  at  the  beginning  of  his  (irst  and 
lecond  volumes  folio. — His  discourse  on  evil  speaking  is  excel* 
lent. — He  made  great  use  of  Barrow  and  Wilkins  ; — with 
whom  compare  some  of  his  sermons. — There  is  sometimes  great 
fcaatology ; — but  in  controversy  no  man  found  such  lucky  ar« 
ipiments, — nor  represented  the  sentiments  of  his  adversaries 
bUy,  artfully,  and  advantageously  for  confutation. 

^  3.  Barrow. — The  most  laconic  writer  among  our  di^ 
vines. — He  has  an  amazing  number  of  thoughts,  though  not 
ilways  well  digested  or  plainly  expressed  ; — he  is  sometimes 
excellent  in  these  respects. — He  attempted  to  introduce  some 
new  words,  but  without  success. — Many  useful  scriptures,  and 
fine  quotations  from  the  Classics,  and  the  Fathers,  in  the  margin. 
Nothing  is  more  elaborate  than  his  discourses  ; — most  of  them 
having  been  transcribed  three  times  over,  and  some  of  them 
oftner. — Many  of  Tillotson^s  finest  sermons  were  a  kind  of 
translation  from  him  ; — particularly  that  on  evil  speaking.— 
The  first  volume  of  his  sermons  is  the  best,  but  they  all  deserve 
leading. 

§  3.  Wilkins. — ^His  method  is  very  exact,  but  too  scho- 
laitic.*— His  style  is  almost  as  easy  and  pure  as  Tillotson's. 
— JVIany  excellent  thoughts  are  thrown  together  in  a  very  in* 
telligible  manner.— His  Sermons,  Natural  Religion,  the  Beauty 
of  Providence,  on  Prayer,  and  on  Preaching,  are  his  only 
practical  works,  and  well  deserve  a  reading. — Tillotson's 
Wisdom  of  being  religious  is  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  him. 

§  4.  Beveridge. — Much  like  Henry,  but  not  his  equal.— 
He  discovers  great  devotion, — ^has  many  high  flights,— but  is 
sometimes  weak. — His  Private  Thoughts  the  most  valuable  of 
fab  works ; — many  of  his  sermons  are  very  low. 
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§  5.  Scott. — ^His  style  is  long  and  verbose  ;^-maiiy  io- 
rfegant  words, — and  some  phrases  shocking ; — ^yet,  on  the 
whole,  he  is  excellent. — His  reasoning  is  strong  and  conclusivci 
though  drawn  out  to  an  excessive  length.  He  drives  on  with 
great  warmth  and  pathos, — ^yet  almost  all  appears  too  much 
forced. — His  Christian  Life  is  the  best  of  his  works, — especially 
the  first  part. — The  prayers  at  the  end  are  absolutely  the  best  I 
have  ever  read. — Many  of  his  sermons  are  valuable,  especially 
those  in  the  first  volume ;  the  subjects  being  good,  pretty  foUf 
and  methodically  handled. 

§  6.  South. — Smart  wit,  keen  satire,  sometimes  fine  lan- 
guage ; — but  his  arguments  are  often  weak. — All  bis  works  have 
the  appearance  of  an  ill  spirit  in  controversy.— He  bas  many 
levities  entirely  unbecoming  the  pulpit; — and  when  most  prac- 
tical seems  to  write  with  spleen,  and  to  aim  very  little  at  useful- 
ness. — The  best  sermons  are  in  his  first  volume ; — though  eves 
in  them,  there  is  too  great  an  affectation  of  wit ; — and  but  little 
Appearance  of  being  in  earnest  for  God  amidst  all  his  zeal 
against  Heretics  and  Schismatics. 

§  7.  NoRRis. — Excessively  affected,  pert  and  verbose,  ye^ 
some  good  thoughts.  His  sermons  on  the  Beatitudes  are  most 
celebrated. — He  carries  matters  in  general  too  high.— His  dis- 
courses on  the  love  of  God  are  in  the  mystic  strain. — ^His  ser- 
mon on  Religious  Discourse  deserves  to  be  read. — He  is  in  gene- 
ral too  abstruse  and  metaphysical. 

§  8.  Lucas. — His  style  is  very  peculiar,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding free,  approaching  to  conversation; — sometimes  grand 
and  solemn  ; — and  generally  very  expressive. — His  method  is 
not  clear ; — but  his  thoughts  are  excelleilt. — Many  of  them  are 
taken  from  an  attentive  observation  of  human  life. — He  wrote 
as  being  entirely  devoted  to  God,  and  superior  to  the  world.— 
His  most  valuable  works  are  his  Practical  Christianity^  and  bis 
Enquiry  after  Happiness,  especially  the  second  volume. 

§  9.  Sherlock. — Strong  arguments,  and  awful  representa- 
tions :  exceeding  proper  for  conviction. — His  style  is  plain  and 
manly. — His  best  works  are  those  on  Death  and  Judgment. 

§  10.  Spratt. — He  is  the  least  considerable  as  a  practical 
writer. — His  language  is  always  beautiful,  but  many  of  his  sen-' 
timents  are  very  weak. — The  Ciceronian  style  is  too  much  la- 
boured.—Tully  is  translated  for  many  sentences  together  in 
some  of  his  sermons,  though  not  mentioned. — All  his  sennoii8« 
are  in  one  octavo  volume,  and  deserve  a  reading. 
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§  II.  Clarke.— *He  slipped  into  very  high  reputation, 
chiefly  by  his  peculiarities.  His  style  is  quite  plain  and  void 
of  pathos. — His  thoughts  are  well  ranged ,  but  many  of  them 
▼cry  obvious  and  frequently  repeated. — Scriptures  often  well 
explained,  though  sometimes  he  takes  more  pains  to  collect 
parallel  scriptures  than  is  necessary  ; — and  with  solemn  parade 
explains  others  that  have  no  difficulty. — He  takes  more  notice 
of  grace  and  the  atonement  than  most  of  his  followers  and  ad* 
mirers. — Several  of  his  sermons  are  on  subjects  too  near  akin. 
He  and  Tilllotson  have  made  great  use  of  the  Fratres  Polanif 
tboQgh  they  do  not  make  any  mention  of  them. 

§  12.  HoRNECK. — Exceedingly  pathetic,  but  not  elegant.— 
He  is  chiefly  fit  for  devotional  subjects ; — but  his  words  are  too 
often  greater  than  his  thoughts. — His  best  pieces  are  those  oq 
Consideration,  and  The  Crucified  Jesus. — See  his  pieces  also  on 
the  Commandments,  on  Prayer,  Presumptuous  Sins,  and  seve- 
nd  Sermons. 

§  13.  Hopkins. — His  motto,  jiui  suavitate  aut  vi,  well 
answers  to  his  works  ; — ^yet  he  trusts  most  to  the  latter. — He 
awakens  awfully ;  sometimes  there  is  a  little  of  the  bombast ; 
be  bends  the  bow  till  it  breaks  ;  an  error  carefully  to  be  guarded 
against. 

§  14.  BoYLC. — His  style  is  very  rough  and  obscure.  Yet 
some  words  are  highly  illustrative  by  antitheses,  he  being  very 
careful  in  the  choice  of  them.  He  has  many  lively  similes  very 
proper  to  be  quoted,  especially  in  his  Seraphic  Love,  and  Theo- 
doraand  Dydimus,^sentences  unreasonably  long,abounding  with 
parentheses  and  hard  words  of  his  own  coining. — He  has,  in 
short,  many  faults  in  his  style,  but  some  inimitable  beauties. 

§  15.  ScouGAL. — One  of  the  fir&t  rank,  though  he  wrote 
hot  little. — Every  page  abounds  with  noble  and  proper  thoughts; 
—clothed  with*^  decent  eloquence,  suited  to  the  subject.-  He 
ai^iears  to  be  the  best  model  of  all  his  class.— His  Life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  Man,  and  Sermons,  should  be  often  read. — His 
early  death,  at  the  i^e  of  twenty  eight,  was  an  unspeakable  loss 
to  the  world. 

§  16.  Law. — Very  recluse. — His  productions  have  a  seve- 
rity seldom  to  be  found  in  this  age. — His  language  is  generally 
just  and  beautiful;  very  ^nervous,  but  sometimes  unnatural. 
He  is  ready  to  affect  points  of  wit,  and  strokes  of  satire  ;— in 
which  however  he  does  not  equal  South. — Many  characters 
are  admirably  drawo*^Q  this  he  comes  nearer  the  Jesuits 
yoi»,  y.  3  I 
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than  any  English  writer. — His  Treatise  on  Christian  Perfection 
is  very  famous. — His  Serious  Call  still  better. 

§  17.  Fleetwood. — Sumamed  Silver-tongued  ;— remail- 
able  for  easy  and  proper  expressions. — He  considers  several 
cases,  which,  though  often  occurring  in  human  Hfe,  are  seldom 
taken  notice  of  in  sermons. — On  this  account  he  naay  be  coQ" 
suited  with  advantage. — In  respect  of  true  politeness  be  has  been 
equalled  by  few. — His  sermons  on  Relative  Duties  are  good  ;— 
but  his  Four  Funeral  Sermons  shew  the  orator  much  more. 

§  18.  Atterbury.— The  glory  of  our  English  orators.— 
In  his  writings  we  see  language  in  its  strictest  purity  and  beauty. 
— There  is  nothing  dark,  nothing  redundant,  nothing  deficient, 
nothing  misplaced. — Trivial  thoughts  are  avoided,  uncommon 
ones  introduced  and  set  in  adear,  strong  light,  and  in  a  few  words; 
--some  admirable  similies,  and  more  graceful  allusions  to  scrip* 
titresthanany  of  thisclass.  On  the  whole,  he  is  a  model  for  rour/^ 
preachers.  His  Four  Volumes  should  be  carefully  read. — ^Histwo 
last  aretlie  best.— The  chief  sermons  are  Acquaintance  with  God, 
Religious  Retirement,  Lady  Cotes*s  Character,  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,^  Sufficiency  of  Revelation,  Terrors  of  Consdeoce, 
Curse  on  the  Jews,  and  Felix  Trembling. 

§  19.  Blair. — A  man  of  plain  good  sense. — ^A  beautifbl 
simplicity  and  great  seriousness  run  through  all  bis  writings.— 
A  desire  to  spare  all  unnecessary  words  is  very  apparent.-— His 
commentary  on  Matt,  v — viii.  is  the  best  extant. — He  has 
some  excellent  and  striking  similies,  which  are  chiefly  taken 
from  the  afiairs  of  slaves,  planters,  or  foreign  colonies.  He 
lived  in  Jamaica. — He  suggests  a  multitude  of  excellent  things 
which  he  does  not  prosecute  at  large. — He  appears  to  have  been 
a  person  of  the  utmost  candour,  and  has  solicitously  avoided 
all  unkind  and  contemptuous  reflections  on  hrs  brethren.— He 
guards  bis  hearers  against  all  undue  confidence  in  their  imme- 
diate relation  to,  and  strict  attendance  on  the  established  wor- 
ship, beyond  almost  any  other  divine  in  the  Church  of  England. 
—He  has  an  excellent  way  of  bringing  down  criticisms  to 
common  capacities  ; — and  has  discovered  a  vast  knowledge  of 
scripture  in  the  suitable  application  of  them. 

§  20.  Secker — is  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  the  laconic 
style,  that  the  few  Sermons  he  has  published  deserve  an  atten- 
tive reading  ; — especially  that  on  the  Oxford  act,  which  is  the 
wisest  I  ever  read,considered  in  the  view  of  a  Philosophical  Essay. 

§  21.  A.  Bp.  Leichton. — One  of  the  most  emioeatit 
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deroQt  and  pibiis  writers  his  age  has  firodueed.— His  Sermons 
indeed  are  not  accnrately  digested,  and  someiinies  contain  only 
bints  not  folly  opened  ;— which  is  the  more  excusable,  as  none 
of  them  were  intended  for  the  press  by  the  author. — His  works 
ongfat  to  be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Eng- 
liditongue.— They  continually  overflow  with  love  to  God,  and 
breathe  a  heart  entirely  transformed  by  the  gospel,  above  the 
views  of  every  thing  but  pleasing  God. — There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  spirit,  and  charming  imagination  ;  multitudes  of  the  most 
beautiful  figures  ;  and  scriptures  applied  with  happiest  allusions, 
—Metaphors,  especially  those  in  the  text,  are  sometimes  pur- 
aaed  into  allegory  ;  yet  very  natural. — Upon  the  whole,  they 
aie  SBcb  as  none  but  a  very  ingenious,  learned,  religious  man 
could  write  ; — and  yet,  even  by  such  an  one,  must  have  been 
written  with  great  care  ; — not  the  effect  of  any  laborious  eflforts 
lor  particular  discourses,  through  a  habit  of  speaking  and 
writing;  but  the  guarded  overflowings  of  a  copious  fountain,— 
This  attainment,  however,  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  most  resolute  application  both  of  the  head  and  heart.— Few 
uninspired  writers  have  a  greater  tendency  to  mend  the  world. 
«i*The  disappointment  which  the  learned  and  polite  complsuned 
of,  when  these  posthumous  works  were  published,  is  chiefly  to 
be  charged  upon  their  ignorance  of  the  true  beauties  and  use 
of  Theological  Writings. 


LECT.  V. 
Suks  for  composing  Sermons. 

\  1.  W  HEN  we  are  about  composing  a  sermon,  we  are  to 
consider,  1st.  What  subject  is  to  be  chosen,  2d.  In  what  j/ram 
itisto  be  handled,  3d.  Th^  style  of  the  composition,  4th,  What 
thoughts  we  are  to  introduce,  5th.  In  w}m,torder  we  are  to  throw 
them.  I  shall  therefore,  give  rules  for  each  of  these,  and  then 
6th.  Add  some  further  rules  not  coniprehended  under  either  of 
these  heads  : 

§.  2.  I  shall  offer  some  remarks,  First,  On  the  choice 
•f  subjects.  ^Biit  before  I  point  out  what  subjects  are  to  bepr^- 
Jitrredy  I  shall  shew  you  what  you  are  to  decline  *.  Among 
these  are, 

*  Most  of  tbcse  nilef  refer  to  the  young  preacher  at  firat  setting  mit ; 
ttoagh  they  are  all  in  some  degree  applicable  to  a  retUed  minister.  Tbe  former 
tbey  Uaf  h  what  be  should  only^  and  tbe  latter  what  he  :ihould  eki^m^k^  dioice  of. 

3l2 
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1.  The  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  snbhas  the  Being 
and  Providence  of  (rod, — the  stale  of  future  rewards  and  pa* 
nishments, — liberty  of  choice  ; — the  distinction  between  moral 
good  and  evil. — ^These  subjects  are  less  necessary,  because  they 
are  generally  believed,  and  have  been  so  fondly  and  repeatedly 
insisted  upon  by  those  who  had  but  little  relish  for  the  doctrines 
>of  the  gospel,  that  enlarging  upon  them  would  bring  a  man*i 
reputation  into  question  with  many. — Besides,  the  nicety  of  the 
arguments  cannot  be  understood  by  vulgar  auditors,  nor  is  it 
possible  their  pious  affections  should  be  much  impressed  by 
them  ; — yet,  as  they  are  fundamentals,  they  ought  not  to  be 
entirely  omitted. — Let  them,  therefore,  be  touched  upon  in 
|7ar/jof  sermons,  tending  to  some  evangelical  purpose.— Tlw 
may  be  done  from,  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee,  &c." 
'^  He  hath  abolished  death,  and  brought  light  and  immortality 
to  light,  &c.''  Of  this  method  of  treating  these  subjects,  the 
Berry-Street  Lectures  are  excellent  examples. 

§  3.  2.  7'he  evidences  of  Christianity .-^These  are  too  laige 
to  be  conveniently  trought  into  a  single  or  even  a  double  ser- 
mon ;  besides,  it  is  seldom  an  acceptable  subject  to  the  gene- 
rality of  hearers. — Yet  exceptions  must  be  aJlowed  for  some 
places  where  deism  prevails.-p-Let  a  settled  minister,  in  two 
or  three  elaborate  sermons,  give  a  general  view  of  the  ailments; 
—and  refer  to  plain  treatises  on  the  subject.-^It  is  highly  proper 
by  catechising  to  inform  the  judgments  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration ;— as  they  are  in  the  greatest  danger  of  being  seduced.— 
When  preaching  on  subjects  that  admit  it,  take  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  striking  observations  in  confirmation  of  Christ- 
ianity ; — especially  be  careful  to  display  its  excellency  above 
natural  religion  ; — this  will  generally  be  sufficient--*For  when 
our  people  are  brought  to  experience  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
they  will  never  forsake  it. — ^It  is  hard  for  a  young  preacher  to 
support  his  reputation  by  such  a  topic  ;  and  if  he  has  any  thing 
to  say  that  is  extraordinary,  it  will  be  better  to  say  it  firomthe 
press  than  from  the  pulpit. 

§  4.  3.  The  inexplicable  mysteries  of  the  gospel ;  sucbastbe 
doctrine  ofthe  Trinity,  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures 
in  Christ,  the  manner  of  the  Spirit's  operation,  &c.  for  they 
cannot  be  made  plain. — Besides,  there  is  danger  of  puzzling, 
or  inflaming  our  hearers  ;— the  wiser  part  will  be  offended  to  see 
you  so  forward  and  bold  ; — and  the  hungry  soul  will  go  away 
from  these  as  from  the  preceding  subjects  but  little  refreshed^ 
Jt  is  feeding  the  people  with  roots  instead  of  fruits. 
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§  5. 4.  The  highest  points  of  Calvinism,  supposing  them  to  be 
believed. — Such  as  the  imputation  of  Adam's  ttin,— Reprobation, 
—Irresistible  Grace, — and  others  of  the  same  cast. — ^These  doc- 
trines may  be  abused,  and  prejudice  some  against  the  more  ne.- 
cessary  doctrines  of  Calvinism ; — as  those  of  the  mediation  and 
atonement  of  Christ ; — the  aids  and  influences  of  the  Spirit,  &c. 
•—Hints  on  high  doctrines,  except  on  particular  occasions,  are 
better,  if  they  are  believed,  than  whole  discourses  upon  them. 

§  6.  5.  Types. — In  these  there  is  so  much  room  for  fancy, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  speak  judiciously  upon  them  ; — and  more 
difficult  to  please  if  they  be  not  drawn  to  excess. — But  for  a 
pastor,  especially  on  a  sacrament-day,  those  that  are  allegorized 
in  scripture  may  be  very  profitably  enlarged  upon, — provided 
the  similitude  and  difference  be  shewn. 

§  7.  6.  Particular  sins  and  duties. — Atterbury,  indeed, 
says,  that  ^'  General  discourses  are,  for  the  most  part,  like  large 
prospects,  where  the  eye  is  lost  in  the  wide  compass  it  takes, 
and  sees  so  many  things  at  once,  that  it  sees  nothing  clearly.'** 
To  young  preachers,  however,  they  are  not  advisable. — ^They 
are,  inde^,  much  preferable  to  any  of  the  former,  but  if  fre- 
qqently  enlarged  upon,  may  procure  you  the  character  of  a  legal 
preacher ;— -and  the  same  end  may  as  well  be  answered  another 
way,  as  I  shall  soon  shew.  Especially  avoid  preaching  against 
a  particular  vice,  as  drunkenness,  luxury,  covetousness,  pride, 
fcc. — ^Rlther  recommend  the  contrary  virtues  of  sobriety,  mor- 
tification', liberality,  humility  ;— and  let  these  be  urged  chiefly 
by  evangelical  motives. — A  settled  minister  may,  however, 
sometimes  insist  on  such  subjects,  and  ought  to  do  it ; — particu- 
larly to  caution  youth,-*ai)d  to  deter  them  from  keeping  bad 
company, — and  induce  them  to  observe  strictly  the  Sabbath- 
day. — Great  care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  draw  such 
descriptions  of  ill  characters  as  would  give  just  occasion  to  sus* 
pect  that  you  had  particular  characters  in  view. — It  may  be 
added,  these  subjects  often  lead  into  a  chain  of  reasoning  too 
close  to  be  popular ; — and  people  generally  know  right  and 
wrong. 

§  8.  7.  A  continued  series  of  discourses  from  the  same 
verse,  or  even  chapter,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  young  preach^ 
ers. — ^This  method  tends  to  weary  an  auditory.— Few  chapters 
afford  proper  subjects  in  every  verse.— The  peculiar  advantages 
of  this  method  may  be  better  answered  by  expounding.— The 
explication  and  improvement  of  a  variety  of  subjects,  coni^te4 
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in  some  way  together,  making  a  course  of  sermons  more  enter- 
taining. 

§  9.  This  hint  is  chiefly  intended  for  a  settled  minister ;— it 
vrWl  be  wisdom  in  him  to  make  a  proper  connexion  between 
subjects, — and  to  have,  with  due  allowance  for  other  occasional 
discourses,  a  series  which  shall  contain  a  system  of  practical 
divinity. 

§  10.  S.  Not  subjects  of  great  terror; — as  very  strong  re- 
presen  tati  ons  of  the  wrath  of  God ,  or  of  the  nature,  degree  and  du- 
ration of  the  torments  of  hell. — ^To  make  these  the  subject  of  your 
sermons  will  be  likely  to  bring  upon  you  the  reputation  of  lega* 
lists,  and  would  perhaps  rather  amaze  and  confound  the  hearers 
for  the  present,  than  make  lasting  good  impressions  on  their 
minds. — ^Warn  faithfully,  but  let  it  be  rather  in  particular  parts 
of  sermons,  than  in  distinct  discourses.— Always  take  care  to 
avoid  representing  God  as  a  tyrant. 

§11.  Having  shewn  what  subjects  you  ought  generally  to 
decline,  I  will  now  point  out  what  subjects  are  to  be  preferredf 
and  most  frequently  insisted  on.* 

§12.1.  Those  which  relate  immediately  to  Christ^Thc 
glories  of  his  person,  and  riches  of  his  grace,  Psalm  xlv.  2.  Cant 
V.  16.  /fdi.  ix.6. — His  incarnation, /oAff.  i.  14.  His  understand- 
ing, Jsa.  xlix.  5,  6.  John  xvii.  2.— His  birth,  Ztiitf  ii.  11.— His 
example,  Acts  x.  38.  1  Peter  ii.  21.— His  preaching, /<fAn  vii. 
46. — His  ministerial  conduct,  Heh.  iii.  1. —  His  passion,  Lam.  i. 
13.  Isai,  liii.  12. — His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  John 
xix.  30.  Luke  xxiv.  41.  Acts  iii.  15,  19.— His  intercession,  ifipi. 
vii.  25.  Rom,  viii.  34. — His  relations,  offices, and  characters^ 
as  husband,  brother, ; — prophet,  priest,  king; — physician,  shep- 
herd, captain,  strength,  head,  forerunner,  advocate,  friend,  sa- 
viour, judjre,  &c. 

§  1 3.  II.  The  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace  made  with 
believers  in  Christ — Here  consider,  and  state  the  nature  of  jus- 
tification by  his  righteousness, — the  nature  of  faith,  and  its  place 
in  the  gospel  sclieme, — also  the  nature,  necessity,  reasonable- 
ness and  effects  of  repentance, — the  freedom  of  the  grace  of 
God,  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  covenant.— The  excellency  of 
the  gospel,— the  superioritj'  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  compared 
with  former  covenants,— how  ratified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  the 

*  Let  the  most  useful  and  pertinent  subjects  be  your  most  frequent  choice. 
Those  are  the  most  useful  that  are  the  mo*t  edifying  j  aod  those  most  perttDeat  that 
mre  fitted  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of  the  auditory ;  to  both  which  you  ocfbt 
to  have  a  special  regard.    BARscaof  t's  An  cnocionandi,  p.  92. 
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Mediator,— the  seals  of  the  covenant, — the  manner  in  which  it 
is  to  be  entered  into,  renewed  and  reflected  upon,  &c« 

§  14.  III.  The  Spirit  and  his  operations. — Represent  our 
absolute  need  of  him; — describe  his  work  on  the  soul  in 
conviction,  conversion,  and  consolation  ; — illustrate  the  nature 
of  his  influences ; — in  the  assistance  be  affords  in  prayer ,-^and 
the  witness  he  bears  to  his  own  work  on  the  heart. 

§  15.  This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  subject — and,  what 
is  of  still  higher  importance,  it  is  a  useful  and  scriptural  one.— 
When  you  enlarge  upon  it,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
cautions  against  grieving  the  Spirit^— and  directions  for  walking 
in  the  Spirit,— -and  being  filled  with  the  Spirit, 

§  16.  IV.  The  privileges  of  the  children  of  God; — the 
pardon  of  sin, — the  renovation  of  their  nature, — adoption,— 
perseverance  through  divine  grace, — God's  providential  care 
over  them,— all  things  working  together  for  their  good, — ac- 
cess to  God  through  Christ, — communion  with  him,— -believing 
▼lews  of  glory,  &c. — These  subjects  will  impress  the  hearts  of 
sinners,  (as  a  lancet  concealed  in  a  spunge,—)  as  well  as  raise 
the  devout  affections  ot  true  christians. 

§  17.  V.  General  views  of  religion. — Mic.  vL  8.  Titus  ii. 
1 1 .  Matt.  xxii.  37. — Remind  hearers  of  the  various  branches  rf 
duty  in  a  transient  manner. — Urge  their  obligations  close  to  their 
consciences. — For  people  generally  know  what  is  right,  but 
Deed  to  be  persuaded  to  practice  it. — But  particular  cases  of 
conscience,  that  cannot  be  well  stated  in  sermons,  encourage 
your  people  to  bring  to  you  in  private. 

§  13.  VI.  The  love  of  Christ  and  a  devotional  temper.— 
Here  represent  his  attributes,  and  the  genuine  workings  of  a 
pious  soul  towards  him. — Urge  the  keeping  up  a  continual  com- 
munion with  him.— -Describe  the  pleasing  intercourse  of  a  de- 
fvout  soul  with  him  in  various  ordinances. — This  will  be  parti-* 
cularly  useful  to  yourselves  and  very  comfortable  to  serious 
christians. 

§  19.  Vn.  The  evil  of  sin,  and  misery  of  sinners  in  conse* 
quence  of  it.  Sound  the  alarm,  but  with  mingled  encouragement* 
Display  the  terrors  of  the  law,  but  seldom  let  them  be  the  sub- 
ject of  whole  sermons;— and  generally  lament  over  sinners^ 
rather  than  menace  and  threaten  them. 

f  20.  VIII.  The  temptations  and  exercises  of  a  pious  souL 
—These  cases  often  occur  among  the  people  of  God,  and  cour- 
ses of  sermons  must  often  be  interrupted  to  enlarge  upon  them. 
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•—Shew  whence  discouragements  arise ;— describe  the  causey—* 
and  lay  down  rules  for  judging  of  sincere  grace, — that  cbristianft 
may  be  comforted ,  and  hypocrites  convicted— -Such  sermons  are 

generally  very  profitable Fence  them  with  several  scripture 

qutoations,  that  they  may  not  be  thought  enthusiastic. 

§21.  IX.  Death,  judgmenty  and  eternity. — ^Funeral  Kr- 
mons  will  often  demand  these.— Nothing  tends  more  to  quickea 
in  the  duties  of  life  and  preparation  for  death. — Here  consider 
heaven,  in  various  views ; — conformity  to  God; — beholding  the 
glory  of  Christ; — associating ^wiih  saints  and  angels ;.-and  tho 
influence  these  prospects  should  have  upon  us. 

§  22.  X.  Examples  of  scripture  characters,  and  piece! 
of  sacred  history. —  These  are  very  interesting  and  enter- 
taining subjects,  and  will  often  afford  you  natural  occasions  of 
saying  useful  things  in  a  very  inoflensive  way.— Sometimes  a 
virtue  is  better  represented  by  such  an  example,  than  by  a  topi- 
cal discourse ;— -thus,  submission  to  the  will  of  God  will  be  better 
illustrated  by  the  example  of  Aaron,  Eli,  Job,  Samuel,  &c.  than 
by  general  observations  on  the  nature,  advantages  and  reason- 
ableness of  such  a  temper*. 

*  As  this  part  of  the  subject  is  of  great  moment,  and  the  ntriatioDS  betweet 
oor  copies  are  greater  here  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  part  of  Uie  lectures,  ths 
whole  of  that  copy  which  difTers  most  is  given  in  this  note;  which  may  serve  alsoaT 
A  t^tcmen  of  the  difference  which  may  appear  to  exist  between  oUier  copies.  Such 
dirersity  has  probably  arisen  from  the  different  ways  in  which  the  lectures  were 
dictated  to  successive  classes  of  students,  in  different  periods  of  time,  «!Ten  sop- 
posing;  the  tyUabut  to  be  the  same ;  but  which  would  be  still  greater  on  suppositioa 
that  the  author  made,  as  in  all  probability  he  would  make,  successive  additions  and 
alterations  in  the  syllabus  itself;  and  all  this  might  produce  a  great  diversity  inde- 
pendent of  another  considerable  source,  viz.  the  comparative  accuracy  or  iaaccu- 
ncf  of  original  writers  and  subsequent  transcriberSi 

WHAT  SUBJECTS  OUGHT  TO  BE  PREFERRED,  AND  MOST  Fit- 
ftUEMTLY    INSISTED    UPON    BY   A   YOUNG    PREACHER. 

1.  Those  that  relate  more  Immediately  to  Christ.  The  glories  of  his  person ; 
the  riches  of  his  grace  ;  his  incaraatlon  and  birth  ;  his  life,  entering  into  the  several 
particulars  of  his  example;  his  preaching,  considering  both  the  important doctriaet 
be  taught,  and  the  excellent  manner  in  which  he  taught  them.  The  sufferings  and 
death  to  which  he  voluntarily  submitted,  and  for  what  reasons ;  his  resurrectioB 
from  the  dead  ;  his  ascension  into  heaven  ;  his  intercession  on  our  behalf,  and  the 
Irigh  authority  which  is  conmiitted  to  him.  The  relations  he  stands  in  to  his  people^ 
as  their  prophet,  priest,  king,  physician,  shepherd,  head,  forerunner,  captain,  advo* 
Cate,  friend,  saviour,  and  judge. 

2.  The  constitution  of  the  covenant  of  grace  as  established  with  believers  i» 
him.  The  blessings  of  pardon,  grace,  and  glory,  that  are  ofiered  herein  to  all  hnmbla 
and  believing  penitents.  The  nature^of  faith;  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  our  salva* 
tion.  The  nature,  reasonableness,  and  necessity  of  repentance,  with  its  gemiiM 
ifiiil^.    The  freedom  of  Qod's  grace  mjmif^sted  in  thii  covenaot  i  how  ntified  by  the 
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LECT.  VI. 
On  different  Strains  of  Preaching. 

41.x  Shall  not  here  describe  all  the  various  strains  of  preach- 
ing for  which  different  men  are  remarkable ;  but  only  rccom- 

Mood  of  Christ,  the  Mediator.    The  peculiar  excellence  of  this  covenant  shewed 
by  comparing  it  with  former  covenants. 

3.  The  influences  and  operations  of  God's  holy  Spirit,  and  our  need  of  tlicin ; 
Tbeir  use  and  efficacy  in  enlightening  the  mind,  convincing  the  judgment,  renewing 
and  sanctifying  the  soul ;  quickening  to  duty,  fortifying  against  temptation^  assist- 
ing in  piayer,  and  comforting  true  christians,  by  witnessing  to  their  adoption,  &c. 
The  necessity  of  seeking,  cherishing  and  improring  these  gracious  influences  of  hea- 
▼en  'y  and  the  great  danger  of  so  resisting  them,  as  to  grieve  the  divine  Spirit.  These 
are  exceeding  popular,  scriptural,  and  useful  subjects. 

4.  The  privileges  of  true  christians,  v.  g.  pardon  of  sin,  renewing,  strenprthen- 
ing  add  confirming  grace  ;  adoption,  perseverauce,  through  continued  divine  influ- 
ences; 6od*s  providential  care  over  them,  ordering  all  things  for  tbeir  advantage  | 
giving  them  access  to  his  presence,  believing  views  of  glory,  &c.  It  will  impress 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  if  proper  addresses  to  them  be  intermiugled  ;  as  the  lancet  in 
the  sponge.  And  nothing  will  more  powerfallj  quicken  to  duty,  when  backed  with 
suitable  examinations. 

^.  General  views  of  religion,  such  as  Mic.  vi.  8.  TtL  ii.  11,  &c.  Remind  men 
crf^  their  various  branches  of  their  duty  in  a  transient  manner  ^  and  urge  the  obligation 
ckMe  home  upon  their  consciences.  For  men  generally  know  what  is  right,  only 
they  want  to  be  persuaded  to  pratrtise  it ;  and  particular  cases  of  conscience  cannot 
veU  be  stated  in  a  single  sermon,  but  may  be  more  fully  and  advantageously  con- 
sidered in  private. 

6.  The  love  of  God,  and  a  devotional,  spiritual,  heavenly  temper.  Here  the 
divine  perfections  may  be  represented,  and  especially  tlie  relations  Go<l  stands  in  to 
MS,  as  oor  creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  father,  friend,  guide,  sovereign,  judge  ; 
from  whence  the  corresponding  duties  we  owe  to  him  will  appear  necessarily  to 
arise;  such  as  reverence,  esteem,  love,  delight,  gratitude,  hope,  and  trust,  together 
with  ati  imitation  of  his  moral  excellencies,  and  an  universal  obedience  and  submis- 
sioTi  to  his  will.  Ut^re  all  the  genuine  workings  of  a  pious  soul  towards  him  may  ba 
described  ;  and  the  advantages  of  keeping  up  a  holy  communi^in  with  him  by  medi- 
tatioo  and  prayer,  and  other  religious  exercises,  set  frtrtJj.  In  like  manner,  such 
koly  and  «livine  principles,  as  thoi e  of  attending  to  the  care  of  the  soul,  rather  than 
Ibe  body  ;  living  and  walking  by  faith ;  miodiujC  spiritual  tilings;  seeking  ijr.«t  the 
kingdom  c»f  heaven  ;  setting  our  affections  on  things  above;  and  having  our  conver- 
sation in  heaven ;  arc  subjects  that  would  be  |)eculiarly  useful  to  yourselves,  and 
l^rateful  to  serious  christians. 

7.  Lay  open  the  evil  of  sin,  and  the  misery  of  sinners  in  coniequcnce  of  it. 
Bat  still  mingle  encouragements  witii  the  alarm.  Jit^re  diaplay  the  terrors  of  the 
Lord  ;  but  let  tliem  be  selduui  the  subiccts  of  whole  discourses,  as  above.  And  ge- 
mtnXXj  lament  rather  than  menace.     The  sur«<;eon*s  soft  hand  is  to  be  imitated. 

6.  The  temptations  and  exercises  of  the  pious  soul.     These  cases  oflen  occvr 
is  life,  and  should  oft«>n  be  touched  upon  in  the  pulpit.     Show  wlience  discourage- 
(  arise  in  the  way  of  duty ;  and  by  what  a  variety  of  inegu9  oieu  aie  euticeil 
VOL,  V.  3K 
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mend  some,  which  perfectly  agree  nvith  each  other  and  should 
be  found  in  every  sermon. 

§  2.  Let  it  be  observed,  that  by  "  strain*'  I  mean  the  general 
manner  in  which  the  whole  discourse  is  composed.  It  differs 
much  from  style — this  regards  the  structure  of  seotences  in 
particular,  but  strain  respects  the  aspect  of  the  entire  discourK. 

§3.1.  Let  the  strain  of  your  sermons  be  argumentatioe. 
— Be  often  proving  something,  even  when  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  whole  discourse  to  demonstrate  one  proposition. — As  for 
instance,  prove  the  justness  of  your  explication  ; — the  truth 
of  subordinate  assertions  ; — the  propriety  of  the  directions  you 
give  ; — and  the  necessity  of  your  cautions. — And  never  expect 
that  any  of  those  things  which  you  advance  will  by  an  intelli* 
gent  auditory  be  received  merely  on  your  word. — NeverthelesSi 
do  not  let  your  arguments  be  too  numerous,  abstracted,  or  dis- 
posed in  too  artificial  an  order. — Remember,  the  explication  of 
your  subject  must  be  as  argumentative  as  almost  any  part  of 
your  sermon. 

§  4.  0.  Pathetic, — It  is  a  wild  scheme  to  pretend  to  root 
out  the  passions ; — and  a  foolish  thing  to  pretend  to,  lay  them 
asleep. — Tbey  are  the  sails  of  the  soul. — The  preacher  must 
endeavour  to  fill  them  with  a  prosperous  wind.  Have  some 
pathetic  strokes  even  while  explaining,  as  well  as  in  your  re- 
flections or  improvement ;— or  else  your  reasoning  will  not  be 
attended  to,  nor  of  course  understood  ; — and  then,  however 
strong  in  itself,  it  will  prove  of  no  avail, — ^and  an  address  to 
the  passions  will  appear  as  irrational  as  if  no  such  reasoning  had 
been  formed.  Therefore  make  your  sermons  addresses  to  your 
hearers,  rather  than  general  essays  or  speculative  harangues;— 
a  very  necessary  way  of  preaching  the  gospel. — However,  on 
this  head  be  cautious ;— do  not  attempt  to  raise  the  passions  of 

or  hurried  into  sin.  Show  the  need  and  use  of  constant  caution  and  watrhfulnets.  kwA 
those  ext'rcised  with  trials,  or  teRtptation»,  with  proper  advices ;  and  lay  clo«ro  rnkfl 
wherehy  to  judge  of  siuceiity,  for  the  comfort  of  chnstians,  and  the  detection  of  hy- 
pocrites. But  fence  them  well  with  scripture  quotations,  that  they  may  not  b« 
thought  enthusiastic. 

9.  Death,  jud^^ment,  and  eternity.  Funeral  discourses  will  probably  oft« 
demand  these  ;  if  not,  they  should  not  be  neglected.  Nothmg  tends  to  quicken  Bore 
to  the  duties  of  Iifc>  and  a  preparation  for  death. 

10.  The  examples  of  good  men,  and  passages  of  sacrad  history.  These  sub- 
jects are  Tery  entertaining;  and  will  often  give  a  natural  occasion  of  saying  ^^ 
useful  things  in  an  inoiTensive  manner.  SometimeR  a  virtue  is  better  recommended 
by  an  example  than  a  topical  discourse  ;  v.  g.  Submissson  to  God*s  will  in  the  ia- 
stances  of  Aaron,  Job,  or  David  ;  so  Enoch's  walking  with  God  ;  Abraham's  faitb  \ 
Mos^k's  wM  denial  j  Joseph's  chastity ;  ami  Duniers  piety. 
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the  people  to  immoderate  transports,  nor  suffer  your  own  to 
master  you  ; — lest  to  those  who  are  not  so  much  affected  as 
yourselves  you  appear  riaiculuus. — In  the  greatest  emotions 
•*  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  storm." — Remember 
that  different  degrees  of  fire  become  different  subjects,  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  subject. 

§  5.  3.  Insinuating. — That  the  passions  may  be  moved 
by  soft  touches,  and  sudden  turns,  lead  them  into  their  own 
hearts ; — shew  them  the  workings  of  their  own  minds  and 
passions. — This  cannot  be  effected,  however,  without  deep  re- 
flection, and  great  self-acquaintance. — A  variety  of  thoughts, 
suited  to  this  strain,  may  be  found  in  different  authors,  almost 
on  every  subject. — This  insinuating  manner  makes  little  noise, 
but  does  great  execution. — ^This  is  the  strain  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  : — ^and  sometimes  of  St.  Paul. 

§  6.  4.  Evangelical. — Choose  such  subjects  as  those  men- 
tioned above ; — and,  let  your  subject  be  whatever  it  may, 
always  examine  what  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  may  be  brought 
in  ; — and  what  christian  experience. — Let  it  be  a  maxim  with 
you,  never  to  preach  without  introducing  Christ,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. — Rather  digress,  as  St.  Paul  does,  than  omit  them. 

§  7.  5.  Spiritual  and  experimental.  Consider  the  various 
cases  of  souls,  in  respect  to  the  great  concern  of  rieligion  ;. — 
how  convictions  are  introduced  ; — how  they  work ; — and  by 
what  means  they  may  be  best  preserved,  cherished  and  im- 
proved ; — and  in  how  many  ways  there  is  great  danger, 
either  of  their  gradually  wearing  off  and  leaving  the  heart 
less  susceptive  of  them,  or  else  of  their  degenerating  into 
superstition  or  enthusiasm  ; — how  Satan  endeavours  to  stifle 

them Describe  the  temptations  with  which  good  men   are 

exercised  >— whether  arising  from  the  allurements  of  sense,  the 
strength  of  predominant  passions,  the  flatteries  and  frowns  of 
the  world,  the  influence  of  evil  examples  and  bad  customs,  the 
terrors  of  persecution,  loose  and  licentious  principles ; — describe 
the  horrors  under  which  they  sometimes  groan  ;— the  regret 
they  feel  when  communion  with  God  is  interrupted  ; — the  be- 
liever's combat  with  in-dwelling  sin ; — and  with  doubts  relative 
to  his  future  state. — Often  touch  on  these  things,  when  they 
are  not  the  principal  subject  of  your  discourse.  For  these  pur- 
poses study  the  Psalms Deal   much  in   the  description  of 

christian  tempers Cultivate  it  in  your  own  souls.— Represent 

the  christian  speaking ; — and  speak  what  you  find  in  your  own 
iieart ;— what  you  have  felt  in  some  of  your  best  seasons. 

3  K  2 
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§  8.  6.  Scriptural — Borrow  scrfptare  phrases,  illttstraftioiif 
and  proofs.— Deal  in  frequent  allusions  to  scriptuFe.-^^Stady  to 
open  the  beauty  and  energy ,  as  well  as  the  chief  design^  of  the 
particular  scripture  which  you  choose  as  the  ground  of  your 
discourses — ^In  your  application,  especially  when  you  wish  to 
bring  home  conviction  to  the  hearts  of  sinners,  endeavour  to 
find  one  or  two  powerful  scriptures,  and  shoot  them  home  ;— 
no  arrow  is  more  likely  to  pierce  the  heart.  The  principles  of 
analojTv  will  often  make  these  addresses  very  rational  ;«-and  it 
is  doing  an  honour  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  if  we  conscien- 
tiously regard,  he  may  probably  honour  us.— /jawA  and /rrf- 
Viiah  and  the  other  prophets  and  St.  Paul^  Mill  be  of  vast 
service  for  pathos  ;— and  there  is  nothing  that  gives  a  style  a 
more  melodious  and  majestic  cadence  than  scriptures  properly 
interwoven  with  it. — Throw  into  these  quotations  a  few  expla- 
natory words,  with  which  a  congregation  will  be  delighted 
anci  edified. 


LECT.  Vll. 
On  the  Style  of  Sermons. 

^  1.  1  jET  it  be  pure Avoid  obsolete  words  and  those  com- 
posed bf  foreign  languages,  which  Barrow  and  L'EIstrange 
made  some  unsuccessful  efforts  to  introduce, — Avoid  very  hard 
words  when  easy  ones  are  equally  expressive  of  your  meaning. 

§  2.  Intelligible  and  c/^ar,— Avoid  the  intriclLcy  of  which 

Howe  and  Boyle  are  such  remarkable  instances When  a 

sentence  grows  too  long,  divide  it — Affect  not  to  confound  the 
distinction  between  different  periods  and  paragraphs  by  the 
perpetual  use  of  connecting  particles. — Encumber  not  your 
discourse  with  the  particles,  **  by  how  much,  by  so  much,  for 
as  much  as,  furthermore,  howbeit,  &c.'* — Do  not  deal  in  paren« 
theses,  unless  they  are  very  short. — **  An  affected  obscurity  of 
style,"  says  Baxter,  "  makes  a  fool  admire  the  preacher's 
learning,  but  it  will  make  a  wise  man  wonder  either  at  bis 
hypocrisy  or  folly." 

§  3.  Strong  and  nervous. — Do  not  weaken  it,  as  Watts 
sometimes  does,  by  too  many  epithets ; — nor  by  syoonyvioys 
terms,  than  which  nothing  deadens  a  style  more. 

§  4.  Calm  and  eomposed.— -Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
carried  away  in  the  passicmate  parts  of  your  discoune  into  high 
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swelHnp^  words  of  vanity  \ — and  never  imagine  tlie  true  sublime 
consists  in  bombast  expressions*     . 

§  5.  Or/A^ox.— Avoid  offensive  phrases ; — and  use  fa- 
vourite ones,  as  far  as  you  can  fix  a  good  meaning  to  them  ;— 
declare  a  good  sense  to  them^  and  endeavour  to  teach  others 
that  idea. 

§  6.  Grave  and  solemn, — Avoid  ludicrous  expressions 

That  rule  of  Luther's,  **  Qui  pueriliter,  populariter,  trivia^ 
litery  et  simpliciter  docet,  optimus  ad  vulgus  est  Concionator," 
will  tiot  hold  good  in  the  present  age. — Learning  is  not  now  at  so 
low  an  ebb.  Keep  up  the  majesty  of  the  pulptt. — Do  not  affect 
those  abbreviations  which  make  a  discourse  too  familiar.— *Be 
particularly  careful  to  preserve  reverence  when  speaking  of 
the  Divine  Being.  Scott  often  offends  heinously  in  this  ;— 
V.  g,  he  speaks  of  **  Hissing  the  almighty  poet  off  the  stage^ 
and  damning  his  works  ;— of  tantalizing  God  with  the  golden 
fruits  of  repentance  ; — of  disappointing  his  hopes,  and  of  .play- 
ing the  after.game  of  repentance,  &c. — such  expressions  can- 
not be  equalled,  except  by  that  luscious  style  M'hich  some 
high  notioned  writers  have  used  or  affected,— especially  Crisp, 

§  7.  Generally  plain  and  always  unaJicted.'^The  boyish 
affectation  of  crowding  every  thing  with  ornaments,  is  despi- 
cable : — A  discourse  of  this  kind  is  ^'  like  a  mean  dress  be- 
spangled with  jewels." — Take  heed  of  poetical  Hnes  ; — and  if 
without  design  you  have  fallen  upon  them  let  them  be  altered 
in  the  review  of  your  sermon. — Avoid  many  points  of  wit  ;— 
when  much  of  this  appears  it  renders  a  man  suspected  whether 
he  is  in  earnest  for  God. — There  are  too  many  instances  of  this 
in  Spratt,  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  (as  well  as  of  his  friend 
Cowley)  "  He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  pleasM  us  less.** — 
These  are  **  spiders'  webs  to  catch  flies."—**  This  is  like  Nero*» 
lading  his  gallies  from  Egypt  with  sand  for  the  wrestlers,  when 
Rooie  was  starving  for  want  of  com,"  Bates,  p.  772.  **  Or 
l&e  ofiering  a  basket  of  flowers  to  a  hungry  man,"  Rapin^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  55  *. 

§  8.  Let  not  your  discourses,  however,  be  too  bare,  but 
prudently  interspersed  with /^wrw.— When  too  many,  they  are 
like  flowery  weeds  growing  among  corn, — which  render  the 
prospect  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  hinder  the  growth  ;— 

*  Rapin*s  expressions  are :  "  Et  e*  est  ainsi  qoe  Pon  firnstre  la  faim  et  la  aoif 
4eaidoles,  paries  fleurs  d>iiiie  mne  Eloqneiice*  dioot  on  amttse  teor  cmiotil^." 
Beflez,    Sur  L'EloqucQce  de  la  chaire^  }  3. 
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or  like  painted  glass  ;  yet  moderately  used,  they  exhilarate  the 
mind,  and  fasten  on  the  memory— Therefore  generally  have 
some  similies,  and  many  allusions. — If  you  borrow  them,  quote 
the  authors ; — or  it  will  be  dressing  yourselves  with  fine  feathers 
which  will  probably  soon  be  pulled  off  to  your  shame ;  by 
which  you  will  be  exposed  to  shame, — for  there  is  nothing  so 
qnickly  discovered  as  those  passages  which  strike  the  memory 
so  forcibly. — Remember,  *^  Non  quserit  acger  medicum  elo- 
quentem  sed  sanantem/' 

§  9.  Let  your  style  be  free  and  easy  to  yourselves.— Be 
careful  not  to  labour  it  too  much  ; — nor  affect  to  imitate  aoy 
one.— But  form  your  own  style  and  manner  gradually,  by  coii-» 
versing  with  the  best  authors.— When  you  have  well  digested 
your  thoughts,  write  pretty  fast,  and  afterwards  review  and 
correct ; — this  will  have  a  peculiar  effect,  and  give  a  popular 
grace,  which  stiff  labour  cannot  attain. 

§  10.  Lively, — ^This  rule  may  take  place  when  there  is  not 
much  room  or  need  for  pathos. — Something  of  the  laconic  will 
conduce  much  to  this. — Great  verbocity  enervates  and  makes  a 
discourse  flat.-»-Yet  by  all  means  avoid  an  affected  smartness  y-^ 
similar  to  that  which  runs  through  Echard  and  Collier. 

§  U.  Various, — Your  style  must  vary  with  the  variety  of 
ycuir  subjects,  and  sometimes  according  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  same  subject ; — in  some  measure  too  according  to  your 
auditory,  and  the  general  manner  of  preaching  in  the  place 
Ivhere  you  live ; — which  you  ought  to  endeavour  gradually  to 
improve. — The  same  style  running  through  all  your  discourses 
^ill  insensibly  grow  disagreeable,  be  it  ever  so  good  ;  and  that 
ivhich  is  richest,  in  writing  as  in  food,  will  nauseate  the 
soonest. 

§  1 2.  Let  it  be  /iarwonwuj.— Remember  that  harmony  is  a 
Teal  thing,  not  only  in  speaking  but  in  writing. — It  may  seem 
but  a  little  thing,  and  it  is  not  indeed  the  greatest,  yet  it  is 
worth  attending  to,  and  may  be  attained  by  proper  care.— 
Without  it  people  will  be  uneasy  in  hearing,  when  perhaps 
they  know  not  why.  In  order  to  attain  it,  let  the  ear  be  tuned 
by  reading  aloud,  especially  such  authors  as  are  remarkable  for 
this  excellence.  Try  your  own  compositions  this  way,  evea 
while  composing  as  well  as  afterwards.  Remember  that  per- 
spicuity is  a  great  friend  to  harmony.  Avoid  open  vowels  and 
plashing  consonants,  too  many  monosyllables^  and  too  ^reat  a 
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cluster  of  short  syllables  in  succession.  But  take  heed  not  to 
admit  verses  in  your  prose  for  the  sake  of  being  harmonious*. 

*  Id  reading  over  a  discourse  to  ourselves  we  must  obsenre  what  words  sound 
liarsh,  aiid  agree  ill  together ;  for  there  is  music  in  speaking  as  well  as  in  singing, 
which  a  man,  though  not  otherwise  critical  in  sounds,  will  soon  discover,  Buinbt's 
Past.  Care,  p.  236.  See  Mason's  Treatise  on  Prosaic  Numbers,  passim,  i^nd  «• 
an  admirable  specimen  Smith's  Longinus. 

Our  author  has  manifested  a  decided  partiality  fur  Archbishop  Tillotsok  at 
m  writer  of  sermons,  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  studied  him,  especially  in  bit 
yoonger  years,  with  great  pleasure.  It  is  not  therefore  improbable  that  the  defect* 
of  this  favourite  writer,  in  point  of  energetic  harmony,  had  an  unpleasant  influence 
on  some  parts  of  our  excellent  author's  writings  ;  defects  and  an  influence  whicli 
have  extended  themselves  even  so  far  as  to  affect,  in  some  degree,  the  national 
tatte.  It  is  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  following  remarks  on  harmony  of  style  in 
general,  and  the  character  of  Tillotsoic  in  this  respect  more  particularly,  will  fofa^ 
a  very  suitable  appendix  to  this  Lecture. 

ON    HARMONY   OF   STYLE. 

"  Among  the  principal  defects  of  our  English  Orators,  their  general  disregard 
of  harmony  has,  I  think,  been  the  lea»t  observed.  It  would  be  injustice  indeed  to 
deny  that  we  have  some  performances  of  this  kind  amongst  us,  tolerably  musical :  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  more  the  effect  of  accident 
than  Resign,  and  rather  a  proof  of  the  power  of  our  language  than  of  the  art  of  our 
orators. 

Dr.  TiLLOTSoyj  who  is  frequently  mentioned  as  having  carried  this  species  of 
doqoence  to  its  highest  perfection,  seems  to  have  had  no  sort  of  notion  of  rhetorical 
numbers :  and  I  may  venture,  Orontes,  to  add,  without  hazarding  the  imputation 
ef  an  affected  singularity,  that  I  think  no  man  had  ever  less  pretensions  to  genuine 
oratory,  than  this  celebrated  preacher  ?  If  any  thing  coukl  raise  a  flame  of  eloquence 
in  the  breast  of  an  orator,  there  is  no  occasion  upon  which,  one  should  imagine,  it 
wooid  be  more  likely  to  break  out,  than  in  celebratiug  departed  merit ;  yet  tht  two 
sermons  which  he  preached  upon  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Gouct  and  Dr.  Whichcots  are 
as  cold  and  languid  performances  as  were  ever,  perhaps,  produced  upon  such  ai) 
animating  subject.  One  cannot  indeed  but  regret,  that  he,  who  abounds  with  such 
noble  and  generous  sentiments,  should  want  the  art  of  setting  them  off"  with  all  the 
advantage  they  deserve ;  that  the  sublime  in  morals  should  not  be  attended  with  a 
suitable  elevation  of  language.  The  truth,  however,  is«  his  words  are  frequently- iU 
chosen  and  almost  always  ill  placed ;  his  periods  are  both  tedious  and  unharmonious  ; 
as  his  metaphors  aie  generally  mean,  and  often  ridiculous.  It  were  easy  to  produce 
nnmberiess  instances  in  support  of  this  assertion.  Thus  in  his  sermon  preached 
before  Queen  Anne,  when  she  was  Princess  of  Denmark,  he  talks  of  squeezing  a 
parable,  thrusting  religion  by,  driving  a  strict  bargain  with  God,  sharking  shift* ,  &c, 
and  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes  the  world  as  cracking  about  our 
ears,  1  cannot  however  but  acknowledge,  in  justice  to  the  oratorical  character  of 
this  most  valuable  prelate,  that  there  is  a  noble  simplicity  in  some  few  of  his  ser- 
mons ;  as  his  excellent  discourse  on  sincerity  deserves  to  be  mcntioued  with  particu-* 
lar  applause. 

But  to  shew  his  deficiency  in  the  artiole  I  am  considering  at  present,  the 
IbDowing  stricture  will  be  sufficient,  among  many  others  that  might  be  cited  to  the^ 
tame  purpose.   *  One  might  be  apt,'  says  he, '  to  think  at  first  view,  that  this  para* 

*  bie  was  over-done,  and  wanted  something  of  a  due  decorum ;  it  being  hardly  credi- 

*  bie,  that  a  mant  after  he  had  been  so  mercifully  and  generously  dealt  witha/,  as 
^  upon  bis  humble  request  to  have  so  huge  a  debt  so  freely  forgiven,  should,  whilst 
f  (he  memory  of  so  much  mercy  was  fresh  upon  him,  eren  in  the  ? ery  next  il\o^eivt| 
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LECT.  VIII. 
On  the  Choice  of  Thmigkts. 

§  1 .  -LiET  tliem  be  jo/irf— Such  as  will  stand  the  test  of  a  sc- 
Tere  judgment ; — for  such  they  must  expect ; — mod  uole«  they 

*  handle  his  fellow-servant,  who  had  made  the  same  hnmbie  request  to  him  vIMlit 

*  had  done  to  his  Lord,  with  so  much  roughness  aod  eruelty,  for  lo  incomMdeiaWe 

*  a  sum.' 

This  whole  period,  (not  to  mention  other  objections  which  might  jasttj  be 
raised  against  it)  is  unmusical  throughout,  but  the  concluding  members*  which  ongbt 
to  have  been  particularly  flow  ing,  are  most  miserably  loose  and  disjointed.  If  Iki 
delicacy  of  Tully's  car  was  so  exquisitely  rcAned,  as  not  always  to  be  satisfied  eveo 
when  he  read  Demosthenes ;  how  would  it  have  been  offended  at  the  harshness  wA 
dissonance  of  so  unharmonious  a  sentence. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  onr  eloquence  at  a  greater  dtatanoe  finom  that  af  fbe 
ancicntSy  than  this  Cothic  arrangement ;  at  tliose  wonderful  effects,  whidi  soM* 
times  attend  their  elocution,  were  in  all  probability,  chiefly  owing  to  their  skill  is 
musical  concords.  It  was  by  the  charm  of  numbers,  united  with  the  atrengtfcif 
reason,  thut  TuUy  confounded  the  audacious  Catiline,  and  silenced  the  eijagssit 
Hortensius.  It  was  this  that  deprived  Curio  of  all  poorer  of  recollectiofi,  wIkb  be 
fose  up  to  oppofe  that  great  master  of  enchanting  rhetoric  :  it  was  tbi«,  io  a  i«i 
made  eren  Cessar  hiuiself  tremble ;  nay,  what  is  yet  more  ejctraoidiaary,  aril 
CsBsar  alter  his  determined  purpose,  aiul  acquit  tbe  man  he  bad  resolved  lo  < 

You  will  not  suspect  that  I  attribute  too  much  to  the  power  of  numeroas  t 
position,  when  you  recollect  the  instance  which  Tully  produces  of  \^  \ 
effect.  lie  informs  us,  you  may  remember,  in  one  of  his  rhetorical  treatises,  thit 
ho  wan  hiniAelf  a  witness  of  its  influence,  as  Carbo  was  once  haranguing  to  tbe  pe(»* 
pie.  When  that  orator  pronounced  the  following  sentence,  Tatris  dtrtmrn  ttpimt 
tcmi'rttas  fMi  comprT:bu\:it — it  was  astonishing,  says  he,  to  obser\'e  the  general  ap- 
plause which  followed  that  hurmonious  close.  A  modem  car,  perhaps  wooM  out  be 
much  aflected  upon  this  occasion  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  we 
are  ignorant  of  tl»e  art  of  pronouncing  that  period  with  its  genuine  emphasis  sod  ra- 
denee.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  the  music  of  it  consisted  in  the  dickoreev'nh 
tvhich  it  is  terminated  :  for  Ciceso  himself  assure<«  u»,  that  if  the  final  meamrt  had 
hcen  cluuistetl,  and  the  wonls  placed  in  a  diflcrcnt  oixler,  their  whole  effect  would 
have  been  absolutely  destroyed. 

This  art  was  first  introduced  among  the  Greeks  by  Thrasymachns,  tbnugii 
some  of  the  admirers  of  Isocratck  attributed  the  invention  to  that  orator.  Itdoei 
not  appear  to  have  been  observed  by  the  Romans  till  near  the  times  of  Tclly,  asd 
even  then  it  was  by  no  means  universally  received.  The  ancient  and  less  ouDiemn 
manner  of  composition,  had  still  many  admirers,  who  were  such  enthusiasts  to  an- 
tiquity as  to  adopt  her  very  defects.  A  di'<positiou  of  the  same  kind  may,  pcAap>i 
prevent  its  being  received  with  us ;  and  while  the  Archbishop  shall  maintain  tit 
authority  as  an  orator,  it  is  not  to  be  ex))ected  tliat  any  great  advancement  wiD  be 
made  in  this  species  of  eloquence.  That  strength  of  understanding  likeivisei  and 
((olidity  of  reason,  which  is  %o  eminently  our  national  characteristic,  may  add 
jKomewhat  to  the  difficulty  of  reconcilinp:  us  lo  a  suuly  of  this  kind ;  as  at  first  gfance 
it  may  seed)  to  lead  an  orator  from  his  ir;and  and  principal  aim,  and  tempt  hiiu  ^ 
make  a  sacrifice  of  sense,  to  sound.    It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  tiiat  is  tbe 
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U  bear  this,  however  you  may  adorn  them,  they  will  be  de- 
iied,— like  '<  a  fair  woman  without  discretion,**— or,  like  the 
tearing  of  a  picture  where  proportion  is  not  observed. 
§  2.  Useful. — ^Remember  it  is  your  great  business  to  edify, 

t  to  amuse Often  ask  yourselves,  Will  this  thought  be  likely 

do  good  ? — If  not,  lay  it  aside. — An  ingenious  man,  by  at- 
Dtive  thought,  may  find  out  a  set  of  just  and  rational,  yet 

[fling  and  useless  speculation Butl£r's  sermons  furnish  us 

ith  some  examples  of  this  kind. 

§  3.  Proper  to  the  subject. — ^Never  indulge  yourselves  in 
Die  digressions ; — but  keep  up  a  certain  and  easy  connection. 
The  misery  of  sinners,— the  nature  of  faith,— justification  by 
e  righteousness  of  Christ,  &c.  are  brought  in  by  many  on  every 
bject ; — avoid  this.— Nothing  is  more  disagreeable  in  preach- 
gthan  ^^  semper  eademy 

§  4.  Let  them  be  such  as  naturally  flow  from  the  subject. 
*For  this  purpose  dwell  much  on  your  subject  in  previous  me- 
tation. — Talk  it  over  ;— view  it  in  its  various  relations ;— 'and 
composition  keep  it  still  in  mind.— This  will  secure  a  happy 
versity ;— and  the  same  leading  thoughts  will  have  distinguish- 
g  and  agreeable  peculiarities; — and  the  whole  subject  will 
ipear  one. 

§  5.  Let  some,  if  possible,  in  every  discourse  be  it^n^.— 
bese  are  generally  to  be  gained  by  remarks  on  scripture  ;— 
nerving  the  workings  of  your  own  hearts ; — and  the  general 
ano^rs  of  men,  in  their  diversified  situations.— Jleflect  in  read- 
g  what  useful  and  agreeable  thoughu  the  author  you  peruse 

Its  winch  succeeded  Uie  dissolution  of  the  Roman  repahBc,  this  art  was  so  per- 
ried  from  its  true  end  as  to  become  the  single  study  of  their  enervated  orators. 
twt  the  yonnfer  often  complains  of  this  contemptible  aflSectation ;  and  the  polite 
there/ that  elegant  dialogue  which,  with  very  litUe  probability,  is  attributed  either 
Tacitus  or  Quintilian,  assures  nSf  it  was  the  ridiculous  boast  ef  certain 
ton  in  the  time  of  the  declension  of  genuine  eloquence,  that  their  harangues  were 
^■Ue  of  being  set  to  music,  and  sung  upon  the  stage.  But  it  must  be  remember- 
.  timt  the  true  end  of  this  art  I  am  recommending,  is  to  aid,  not  to  supersede 
mtm  ;  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  neceisarily  effeminate,  that  it  not  only  adds 
ie«  bat  strength  to  the  powers  of  persuasion.  For  this  purpose  Tullt  and 
riiiTiLiA«y  those  great  masters  of  numerous  composition,  have  laid  it  down  as 
laml  and  iuTariable  rule,  that  it  must  never  appear  the  effect  of  labour  in  tb* 
Mfeor,  that  the  tuneful  flow  of  his  periods  must  always  seem  the  casual  result  of 
lir  diapoiitkm ;  and  that  it  is  the  highest  ofience  against  the  art.  to  weaken  th* 
psvasioD,  in  order  to  give  a  more  musical  tone  to  the  cadence.  In  short,  that  no 
■Jtaaing  words  are  to  be  thrown  in  merely  to  fill  up  the  requisite  measure,  but 
It  they  most  still  rise  in  sense  as  they  imprvre  im  itoiML''  MsLMera'tf 
iMsftensf'f  iMUrt^  No.  sit. 
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§  8.  Give  the  plan  twice,  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  the 
review. — This  makes  Tillotson  so  clear.— A  few  momenti 
thus  employed  are  well  spent. — Let  your  hearers  always  per* 
ceive  where  you  are  ;<— and  be  upon  your  guard  against  long 
digressions. 

§  9.  To  secure  all  this,  draw  a  very  distinct  skeleton.— 
Or  you  may  draw  two,  with  different  degrees  of  exactness  and 
fulness. — Submit  a  fair  draft  to  the  examination  of  a  friend.— 
Review  it  attentively  before  you  begin  to  compose ;— remember 
that  when  this  is  well  done,  the  sermon  is  almost  done ;  and  a 
due  care  about  it  may  be  much  better  than  transcribing  the 
whole  sermon  twice;— though  that  also  may  be  done  where  time 
will  allow. 


LECT.  X. 

More  particular  Rules  an  the  Composition  of  a  Semunu 

§  ]  •  X  AKE  some  previous  time  for  devout  meditation  oo 
your  subject, — especially  if  it  be  devotional,  as  it  genenlly 
will  be.— Preach  it  over  to  your  own  souls. — Observe  thoagbts 
rising  warm  from  the  heart ; — set  them  down  with  peculiar 
care,— as  some  of  your  greatest  treasure. — ^If  one  view  appear 
more  affecting  than  another,  make  a  proper  memorandum  of  it 

§  2.  Choose  to  compose  when  you  are  in  your  best  frame,— 
C€et.  par.— Therefore  take  such  time,  that  if  you  should  be 
underany  particular  indisposition  for  study,  or  meet  with  any 
interruption  in  it,  you  may  not  be  forced  upon  it,  at  so  unfa- 
vourable a  season.— But  take  care  you  do  not  too  soon  conclude 
yourselves  incurably  unfit  ;'-^the  frame  often  mends.«-Takt 
notice  what  parts  of  the  day  you  are  most  inclined,  and  in  tbe 
best  frame  to  compose,— and  secure  those  hours  to  yourselves.— 
Generally  early  in  the  morning,— or  late  in  the  eveniog,.-4UiB 
the  best  time  ; — unless  you  have  an  extraordinary  command 
of  retirement.  —But  let  not  the  intermediate  hours  be  lost* 

§  3«  Begin  the  work  with  a  solemn  address  to  God.— Tbis 
will  lay  you  in  the  way  of  his  blessing  and  assistance  ;r^axA 
will  naturally  have  some  good  influence  to  awaken,  compoie 
and  encourage  your  soul ;— it  will  direct  your  minds  to  rigbt 
ends  and  views,— which  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance. — t^* 
haps  a  form  of  prayer  might  not  be  improper  /or  that  pur- 
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pose  r^yet  varied  with  some  particular  rq^ard  to  your  sub* 
ject*. 

4  4*  When  just  setting  to  the  work,  ask  yourselves  such 
questioos  as  these,  on  a  view  of  the  scheme  you  have  drawn  up* 

§  5.  1.  How  shall  the  sermon  begin  ?-— Let  it  not  be  always 
with  mentioning  the  context,— though  it  may  sometimes  be 
allowed,  or  indeed  necessary. — Use  a  variety  of  Exordia^ — 
sometimes,  by  scripture  stories, — sometimes, '  by  quotations 
and  allusions,_sometimes,  by  similies^ — at  others,  by  a  weighty, 
laconic  sentence, — and,  sometimes,  fail  directly  upon  your  sub* 
ject,— especially  when  it  is  so  copious  that  you  will  be  in  danger 
of  exceeding  the  time. — ^Endeayour,  in  this  part  of  your  sermon, 
to  awaken  the  attention  of  your  auditory,— and  raise  their  ex- 
pectations,— ^but  not  too  high.— Let  it  be  always  modest,— with- 
out any  extraordinary  flights ;-— and  leave  no  room  for  suspicion, 
that  it  was  composed  merely  to  display  the  orator  \ — l*his  will 
lead  your  hearers  to  dispute  your  sincerity. — Better  walk  than 
attempt  to  fly  where  your  wings  will  not  bear  you. — ^If  yoa. 
have  any  invocation,  let  it  be  after  your  general  division,-— 
peculiarly  appropriate, — and  more  frequently  expressed  as  i| 
wish,  than  as  a  direct  prayer ; — ^and  so  contrived,  that  it  may  in« 

*  The  ibOoiring  form  was  drawn  up  for  this  purpose  hy  Dr.  Doddiidob  i« 
his  yoonger  years,  and  prefixed  to  his  book  of  htuts  or  skeietoat  of  sermoos  :— 

''  Blessed  Ood  I  It  is  thou  that  ga?est  me  a  rational  soul,  and  upon  thee  do 
Idependentirely  for  the, continuance  of  those  capacities  with  which  thou  hasten* 
dowed  me.  I  am  not  sufficient  of  myself,  so  much  as  to  think  any  thing  as  I  ought, 
hot  all  my  sufficiency  is  of  thee. 

I  am  now  engaging  in  a  work  of  singular  importance,  in  which  I  would  desio» 
to  be  aensible  of  the  need  I  have  of  thy  gracious  assistance.  I  beg  that  thou  wilt 
comnumd  my  attention  to  the  afiair  before  me.  liay  no  vain  or  intruding  thoughts 
break  in  upon  me,  to  hinder  a  steady  application  to  my  business.  Direct  my  mind 
to  proper  thoughts ;  and  to  the  most  agreeable  manner  of  arranging  and  expressing 
tbam.  And  may  my  heart  be  inflamed  with  pious  affections ;  that  divine  trutha 
couuDg  warm  finom  my  own  soul  may  more  easily  penetrate  into  the  souls  of  my 
bearen :  May  I  remember  that  I  am  not  to  compose  an  harangue  to  acquire  to 
fliyself  the  repuUtion  of  an  eloquent  orator;  but  that  I  am  preparing  food  for  pre- 
CMMi  and  immortal  souls ;  and  dispensing  that  sacred  gospel  which  my  Redeemer 
brought  fiom  heaven,  and  sealed  with  his  blood.  May  I  therefore  sincerely  eodea* 
vour  to  give  my  discourse  the  most  useful  turn,  and  do  thou  direct  me  so  to  form  it^ 
as  best  to  promote  the  great  purpose  of  Christian  ^ification. 

And  grant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  receive  present  refreshment  to  myself,  and 
Jbttoe  edification  from  the  study  of  those  divine  truths  1  am  entering  upon  ;  an<| 
awy  this  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  employments  of  my  life.  While  1  am 
watering  others,  may  I  be  watered  myself  also ;  and  bring  forth  daily  more  and 
^ors  fruit,  proportionable  to  the  advantages  which  1  enjoy,  to  the  glory  of  thy  great 
aaoM,  and  tht  improvsmtnt  of  my  everlsftiog  folicity,  through  ^isvs  CiaisT. 
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timate  to  the  hearers,  what  they  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
in  attending  to  the  discourse. 

§  6.  2.  Does  the  text  need  explication  ?— If  it  docs,  what 
explication  ?— Do  not  make  difEcuIties  for  the  sake  of  removing 
them  ;-*nor  in  a  dull  manner  set  yourselves*  as  Dr.  Clarke 
often  does,  to  she\ir  the  various  senses  in  which  any  word  found 
in  tlie  text  is  used  in  scripture ; — unless  it  may,  (as  it  sometimes 
will)  furnish  useful  thoughts. — When  the  difficulty  is  real,  and 
especially  where  it  is  not  touched  upon  by  commentators,— state, 
and  remove  it,  in  a  few  strong  words.— Do  not  introduce  tbe 
sentiments  of  various  commentators,— they  only  confound  ^ 
nor  a  variety  of  readings  and  versions  ;— nor  deviate  from  our 
own  without  real  necessity  ; — ^and  when  you  do,  fix  upon  the 
translation  you  think  the  best,  and  drop  the  rest  ;— or  at  least 
but  briefly  touch  upon  them, — and  so  as  not  to  appear  divided 
in  your  own  mind,  and  at  a  loss  which  to  choose,  lest  it  should 
produce  some  ill  effect  upon  the  audience,  by  leading  them  to 
suppose  that  the  scripture  is  an  uncertain  thing.  When  your 
text  expresses  some  noble  important  sentiment,  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  you  may  make  it  the  subject  of  the  greater 
part  of  your  discourse,  without  increasing  any  just  blame.— 
Nothing  dignifies  a  sermon  more  than  this  plan, — ^nordoesa 
greater  honour  to  scripture.— -Search  the  context  for  proper 
thoughts  ;-.and,  if  there  be  any  difficulties  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  it,  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  expressive  and 
important  words  ; — which,  to  the  more  judicious  of  your  hearers, 
must  appear  to  be  an  abstract  of  a  much  larger  criticism  in  your 
own  mind. 

§  7.  3.  What  passions  are  to  be  raised, — and  what  figures 
of  speech  are  to  be  used  ? — Take  care  of  misplaced  oratory.— 
Take  care  not  to  mistake  exclamation  for  raising  the  passions. 
—Much  stronger,  and  yet  softer  machines  must  be  used  for 
this  purpose.— If  God  be  introduced  speaking,  it  must  be  ins 
few  awful,  and  generally,  scripture  words. 

§  8.  4. 'What  strain  of  preaching  is  most  suited  to  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  and  to  select  parts  in  particular  ?— When  these 
are  fixed,  endeavour  to  recollect  who  are  the  greatest  masters 
in  these  strains,  and  how  they  would  have  expressed  themselves 
had  they  been  in  your  place  ? 

^  9.  5.  What  regard  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  may 
properly  be  introduced  into  this  discourse  ? — Does  it  naturally 
lead  to  them  ? — If  not,  how  may  they  least  unnaturally  be  iiH 
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trodoced  or  eomiected  ?— Sometimes  for  want  of  this  questioo 
thej  have  been  too  much  forgotten. 

§  10.  6.  What  quotations  can  properly  be  introduced  from 
scripture  P-^Generally,  have  one  or  two  under  each  head, 
which  may  illustrate  as  much  as  possible  its  true  sense. — In  the 
af^Iication,  some  that  are  very  pathetic  should  always  be  in- 
troduced.-*The  pathos  of  which  ought  to  be  illustrated  from 
other  writings,— particularly  by  remarkable  thoughts,  figures, 
or  laconic  sentences,  which  in  your  reading  you  have  met  with. 
For  this  purpose  often  review  your  common-place  book, — ^and 
sometimes  note  down  thoughts  you  design  for  this  purpose  ia 
your  book  of  schemes. 

§  11.  7.  What  use  can  be  made  of  my  acquaintance  with 
the  world  in  this  sermon  ? — Have  I  made  any  observations  on 
it, — or  seen  any  thing  lately  that  may  furnbh  me  with  an  use- 
ful thought  ? 

§  12.  8.  When  shall  I  address  the  conscience  ? — Remem- 
ber that  the  final  application,  reflections,  or  inferences  are  not 
the  only  places  in  which  to  introduce  your  addresses  to  the  con* 
▼erted  and  unconverted, — the  ignorant,  the  careless,  the  luxu- 
rious and  prophane,— the  moralist  and  the  hypocrite,— the 
iravering  and  irresolute,-— the  doubting,  tempted,  and  dejected 
in  spirit,— the  backsliding,— the  confirmed,  zealous,  and  joyful ; 
nor  to  the  aged  and  the  young,— the  prosperous  and  afflictedp 
the  rich  and  poor  ; — the  healthy  and  infirm,— those  who  have 
lost  friends,  &c.  &c.  Represent  to  yourselves  these  and  vari- 
ous cases,  and  let  each  be  seasonably  noticed. 

§  13.  9:  What  shall  the  conclusion  be  ?*-Do  not  leave  off 
merely  because  you  have  nothing  more  to  say  ;~be  sure  to  close 
bandsomely.— Frequently  close,  though  not  always,  with  a 
thought  of  consolation  : — at  other  times  full  of  terror;  and  often 
with  graceful  scripture. — Have  some  sprightly  thoughts,  if  pos* 
tible^  at  the  conclusion  of  each  head. 

§  14.  Often  recollect  your  character,  and  station  in  life. 
I  am  a  man,  and  not  a  boy.— To  crowd  my  discourses  i^ith 
puerile  ornaments  is  Uke  an  academic,  just  come  from  school.*- 
All  I  write  must  be  judicious,  or  it  will  be  contemptible. — I  am 
a  servant  of  God,  and  not  of  the  world,  or  of  men— I  must 
approve  myself  to  the  great  God  ;— in  all  things  I  must  promote 
bis  interest,  and  write  and  speak  as  in  his  presence ;— and,  to 
feel  these  sentiments  more  sensibly,  intermingle  devout  and 
deeply  humble,  though  silent  ejaculations  while  composing... 
I  am  a  minister  of  Christy  and  not  a  deist,  or  heathen  philoso*" 
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pher — ^I  am  to  preach  the  gospel,  that  g^pel  which  Christ 
brought  down  from  heaven,  and  died  to  confirm. — I  am,  in  one 
sense,  a  successor  of  the  apostles, — and  am  engaged  in  carrying 
on  the  scheme  in  which  they  and  their  Lord  were  engaged.— 
Am  I  a  preacher  among  plain  christians,  not  scholars,  or  cour- 
tiers ?  Let  my  sermons  be  adapted  to  their  capacities— Jma- 
gine  yourselves  in  the  polpit,  and  your  congregation  around 
you,  and  sometimes  preach  over  some  heads  before  you  write 
them.— Lastly,  I  and  my  hearers  are  dying  creatures.— I  am, 
perhaps,  composing  my  last  sermon,  a  sermon  which  I  may  not 
live  to  deliver.— This  method  of  recollecting  yourselves  pnv 
duce  a  genuine  air  of  seriousnesS|  profitable  to  yonrsdves  and 
your  hearers. 

§  15.  Compose  as  much  of  your  sermon  as  yoo  can  at 
a  sitting. — Choose  to  do  this  when  you  are  in  a  good  firame.— 
It  will  give  a  graceful  freedom  to  your  style,— and,  when  you 
have  prepared  your  materials,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  dispatch 
your  sermon  in  five  or  six  hours. 

§  16.  If  in  the  course  of  your  composition  yon  find  yoar 
thoughts  wander  and  droop,  endeavour  to  revive  them  by  holy 
ejaculations.—Beg  of  God  to  bring  by  his  Spirit  suitable  scrip- 
tures to  your  remembrance, — ^in  order  to  help  you  to  open 
doctrines  clearly,  to  state  them  truly,  and  to  apply  them  sen- 
ously. — He  knows  what  is  in  man,  and  can  lead  you  to  come 
at  what  you  ought  always  most  to  seek,— the  hearts  of  year 
bearers. 

§  17.  Give  your  sermons  a  very  attentive  and  critical 
review.— Here  lop  off  excrescences, — divide  sentences  wbicbare 
too  long, — and  if  you  can  find  time,  transcribe  the  whole  again. 
For  this  purpose  begin  soon  enough;— let  your  general  schemes 
be  drawn  up  a  week  before  hand.— Read  and  enrich  your 
schemes  by  additional  .thoughts  and  conversation  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  ;— on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  compose  your 
sermon  ;— and  on  Saturday  review  and  transcribe  it.— Practice 
this  method  seven  years^  and  it  will  become  natural  and  easjt 


LECT.  XL 
On  (he  Delivery  of  Sermons. 

§  1 .  JL  HIS  IS  evidently  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
almost  «very  body  pretends  to  bo  a  judge  of  it.— A  goodddi- 
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is  very  mach  in  amaD^s  favour,  and  the  contrary  is  much  to  his 
disadvantage.^-In  some  instances  hearers  judge  of  a  man's 
character  by  the  manner  of  his  speakings  as  muchas^  or  more 
than  they  do  by  his  matter. 

§  2.  Several  things  are  essential  to  a  good  delivery. — Par- 
ticularly, It  must  be  grave  and  serious  ; — agreeable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  character  in  which  you  appear. — This  is  oppos- 
ed to  a  careless  air  in  your  delivery, — and  to  every  thing  that 
approaches  that  ludicrous  manner  which  an  unhappy  few  have 
affected  ; — and  also  to  improper'  actions,  such  as  playing  with 
the  cushion,  band,  gloves,  &c. 

§  3.  It  should  be  Distinct*. — Take^areof  running  your 
words  into  one  another, — and  of  sucking  in  your  breath, — or 
dropping  your  voice  at  the  end  of  a  sentence. — Make  pauses  in 
proper,  and  avoid  them  in  improper  places. — Let  the  accent  be 
laid  right,-^->but  avoid  too  much,  lest  it  seem  affectation. — 
Pause  at  the  end  of  your  heads, — ^repeat  them  (when  repetition 
is  thought  advisable)  with  a  stronger  voice  than  the  rest. 

§  4.  Let  it  be  Affectionate. — Feel  all  you  say.  If  a  tear 
will  fall,  do  not  restrain  it, — but  it  should  never  be  forced* 
^^  Nothing  is  more  indecent  than  a  dead  preacher,  speaking  to 
deadhearers  the  living  truths  of  the  living  God.''  Baxter.  "A 
due  fervour  makes  a  plain  discourse  more  touching  than  one 
more  exquisitely  composed  and  coldly  delivered,  as  a  blunt 
iron  when  red  hot  will  pierce  deeper  into  a  piece  of  wood,  than 
a  much  sharper  one  that  is  cold."    Bates. 

§  5.  Composed  and  sedate. — In  the  warmest  parts  do  not  be 
transported  beyond  your  voice  so  as  to  scream. — ^Moderate  the 

*  £?ery  pveacher  wishes  to  be  understood  as  well  as  heard ;  but  many  are  de- 
fieieot  in  this  reqpect,  for  want  of  a  distinct  articulation  ;  which  might  easily  be  ac- 
quired, if  they  would  attend  to  a  certain  rule,  without  the  observation  o^  which  no 
man's  delivery  can  be  perfect.  It  is  well  known,  that  a  piece  of  writing  may  be 
nodpTstood,  if  all  the  vowels  are  omitted ;  but  if  the  vowels  are  set  down,  and  the 
coDSooaots  omitted,  nothing  can  be  made  of  it.  Make  the  experiment  upon  any 
sentence :  for  example ;  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  Take  out  the  vowels,  and 
it  will  stand  thus— jd^  nt  tht  yh  nt  jdgd:  This  may  readily  be  made  out :  but  take 
away  the  consonant,  and  nothing  can  possibly  be  made  of  it — ue  o  a  e  e  o  ue.  It  is 
the  same  in  speaking  as  in  writing :  the  vowels  make  a  noise,  and  thence  they  have 
their  name,  but  they  discrimiDate  nothing.  Many  speakers  think  they  are  heard,  if 
they  bellow  them  out:  and  so  they  are;  but  they  are  not  understood ;  because  the 
discrimination  of  words  depends  upon  a  distinct  articulation  of  their  consonants :  for 
want  of  considering  which,  many  speakers  spend  their  breath  to  little  effect. — Do 
justice  to  every  consonant — the  vowels  will  be  sure  Co  speak  for  themselves.  Jonis*^. 
lifeofDr.  HotKi,p.  141. 
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excess  of  aotion, — such  as  throwing  your  arms  over  the  sides  of 
the  pulpit,  &c. 

§  6.  Let  your  delivery  be  Farious. — Your  delivery  must 
vary  accordincr  to  the  different  parts  of  your  sermon,  and  die 
different  sentiments  expressed.— Explication  and  application 
must  be  delivered  in  a  very  different  manner. 

§  7.  Natural  and  unaffected. — ^Theatrical  airs  are  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided*. — Do  not  act  all  you  say, — it  is  ridiculous, 
—Be  careful  not  to  make  pauses  that  look  like  self-admiratioo 
between  the  several  words  of  the  same  clause,  nor  affect  to  vaiy 
your  voice  too  much  to  express  very  different  ideas  of  sorrow, 
indignation,  fear,  &c. — ^When  the  delivery  appears  too  artificial^ 
the  auditory  is  ready  to  suspect  a  man's  sincerity,  and  that  he 
is  only  playing  his  part. — Speak  as  a  good  man,  bringing  oat 
of  the  full  treasure  of  his  heart  good  things, 

§  8.  Free^  that  is,  above  the  servile  use  of  notes. — Do  not 
read  every  word,  nor  be  afraid  to  change  a  clause,  or  to  add 
a  sentence  which  knay  rise  suddenly,  and  be  as  useful  and  fre- 
quently as  graceful  as  any. — To  be  able  to  preach  without  notes 
raises  a  man*s  character.  Accustom  yourselves  to  look  about 
much  upon  your  auditory. 

§  9.  I  shall  finish  this  lecture,  with  some  advices  on  th^ 
best  means  of  attaining  an  agreeable  delivery. 

*  It  has  been  sometimes  remarked,  that  a  good  theatrical  eminciation  it  only 
a  just  imitation  of  nature,  and  Uierefore  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but  imitated. 
But  the  best  tmitalion  of  nature,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  nature  iUeif.  As 
accurate  view  of  the  real  dijBTercnce  in  question  is  of  considerable  Importance.  Aa 
actor  transports  himself  into  the  views,  the  feelings,  and  the  circumataaces  of  the 
person  represented ;  and  this  excites  a  transient  pleasurable  surprize  at  Xht  resem- 
blance. The  genuine  effect  in  its  nature  is  the  same  as  what  is  produced  by  soy 
Work  of  art,  as  music,  painting,  designing  and  the  like,  which  is  quite  different  froin 
a  moral  effect.  A  bad  man  may  be  a  good  actor,  for  the  same  reason  that  be  oiay 
be  a  good  artist.  A  bad  character  may  be  acted  well,  for  the  professed  ol^ject  is  to 
please  by  the  art  of  imitation.  Nay  a  good  imitation  of  a  bad  character  may  pkase 
an  audience  more  than  a  less  perfect  imitation  of  the  best  character.  But  a 
preacher's  professed  object  is  to  produce  moral  and  spiritual  efkctt,  not  such  as  art- 
ful imitation  can  produce.  In  short,  the  one  affects  by  a  persuasion  we  have  thatbe 
really  is  what  he  appears  to  be ;  the  other  by  appearing  to  be  what  he  realfy  it  not. 
The  ontf  speaks  from  the  heart,  the  otiicr  ftom  artificial  conformity.  The  latter  does 
not  even  pretend  that  what  he  says  is  tlie  dictate  of  his  own  heart,  nordoes  be  serioos- 
ly  wish  for  others  to  think  so.  Nature  speaks  frum  conviction^  but  an  actor  oissiMf 
what  he  may,  at  heart,  even  detest,  A  good  theatrical  repreteukUton  of  Whitfiilo 
on  a  stage,  would  be  extremely  different  from  the  reality  as  to  moral  efibct  The 
representation  has  pleased  many  a  spectator,  but  was  ever  one  of  them  edijiedf  Or  bad 
the  excellence  of  the  imitation  in  Dr.  Squintum  the  least  tendency  to  benefit  those  wbo 
would  have  been  edified  by  the  original  speaker  ?  Suppose  GAfttiCK  hadUken  mock 
labour  to  represent  our  Lord  delivenng  his  sermoQ  OB  the  raoant— the  aesolt  is  Ipt 
Obvious  to  need  a  single  remark.    W. 
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§  10.  1.  Guard  against  faults,  rather  than  study  beauty. — 
A  delivery  that  has  no  considerable  faults  will  probably  have 
some  beauties. 

§  11.  2.  Accustom  yourselves  to  read  aloud  the  same  thing 
again  and  again  ; — pernaps  your  own  sermons  will  be  prefer- 
able to  any  thing  else. — ^This  will  fix  them  fast  upon  yOur 
memory, — and  you  will  acquire  by  use  the  proper  emphasis, 
cadence  and  action. 

§  12.  3.  Be  sure  to  be  master  of  your  notes,  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  you  intend  to  use  them,  that  you  may 
not  be  entangled. — ^It  is  a  sad  reproach  to  a  man  when  be  cannot 
read  his  own  writing  before  a  congregation,  yet  this  I  have 
often  seen. 

§  13.  4.  Let  your  mind  be  as  composed  as  possible. — En- 
deavour to  get  above  the  fear  of  the  people  by  rational  and 
pious  considerations. — ^Remember  your  own  superiority  to  most 
of  them  in  point  of  understanding ; — also  the  candour  of  others 
of  good  sense,  and  how  little  a  thing  the  applause  of  any  is. — 
Fix  your  dependance  upon  God  ; — ^be  willing  to  be  disposed  of 
by  bim,  in  these  instances,  as  he  sees  fit ; — and  yet  cbearfully 
hope  as  you  go  forth  in  his  work,  that  he  will  give  you  his 
strength. 

§  14.  5.  Let  your  minds  be  animated.^For  this  purpose 
reflect  seriously  upon  what  you  are  to  deliver.  After  you  have 
composed  your  discourse,  pray  it  over  in  private. — Seek  divine 
assistance.  Keep  your  mind  well  employed  as  you  go  to  the 
bouse  of  God.  .-In  the  pulpit  make  a  little  pause  (if  there  be 
no  singing)  between  prayer  and  preaching,  both  that  your  hear« 
era  may  be  settled,  and  your  own  minds  awakened  ; — and  espe- 
cially reflect  on  the  beginning  of  your  sermon. 

§  15.  6.  Avoid  unnecessary  expense  of  spirits  just  before 
you  are  to  preach. — When  ^he  spirits  are  low,  the  performance 
cannot  be  comfortable  to  ourselves,  and  is  seldom  pleasant  to 
oar  bearers.— Yet  God  sometimes  honours  those  sermons  with 
success  from  which  we  have  had  the  least  expectations.-*Do 
not  sit  up  too  late  on  Saturday  night,  nor  study  too  intensely  on 
Lord's  day  morning. — Nor  be  too  long  in  secret  and  family 
prayer,  but  reserve  your  spirits  as  much  as  possible, — andendea- 
TOur  to  keep  your  mind  in  a  serious,  calm  and  tender  frame* 

§  16.  7.  Encourage  the  reflections  of  your  friends  upon 
the  fljanner  of  your  delivery. — We  bear  not  our  own  voices,  jk 
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Others  do,<*^nor  see  that  air  and  manDer  with  which  we  speak 
in  the  light  in  which  they  view  it.— Our  friends,  therefore,  aie 
the  best  judges. — And  if  they  find  fault,  you  are  not,  while 
young,  to  be  displeased.— If,  however,  what  is  in  itself  right, 
generally,  or  at  least  frequently  displease  the  auditory,  it  should 
be  waved.— -It  is  much  pleasanter  to  commend  than  to  blame ; 
if  our  friends  therefore  deny  themselves  so  much  as  to  take  this 
trouble,  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful,— and,  instead  of  beiiq; 
angry  at  their  censures,  should  rather  desire  them  to  do  it 
frequently, — This  is  a  precaution  of  importance'to  all  beginnen, 
because  proper  admonitions  may  prevent  ill  habits  from  being 
contracted,  which,  when  once  formed,  are  almost  incurable;* 


LECT.  XII. 
General  Direc lions  not  comprehended  in  the  preceding  Leciurei. 

§  ] .  JL#0  not  preach  the  same  sermon  over  too  often,  either 
in  the  same  or  different  places  ; — it  hurts  a  man^s  reputation  if 
the  places  are  contiguous^  and  it  is  apt  at  best  to  deaden  hb 
own  spirits  ; — but  least  of  all  in  the  same  place. — A  little 
alteration  of  text  and  preface  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  suf- 
ficient excuse. 

§  2.  Never  borrow  the  words  of  others.— Use  their  worb 
in  your  compositions  for  hints  and  thoughts  freely,— but  never 
transcribe,  unless  it  be  as  a  quotation. 

§  3.  Do  not  preach  too  many  sermons  on  a  te35t.f— Thij 
rule  is  not  t6  be  invariably  observed,  as  there  are  some  copious 
passages  that  will  afford  distinct  matter  for  various  sermons,— 
and  may  occasionally  be  made  the  subject  of  two,  but  very 
seldom  more  than  three  discourses.  Rather  sometimes  pursue 
the  same  subject  from  different  texts,  that  you  may  have  more 
of  the  explication  and  application. 

§  4.  When  settled,  have  some  scheme  of  subjects  connected 
with  each  other  to  be  preached  over  ;-^especialIy  a  course  of 
sermons  on  the  characters  and  offices  of  Christ, — the  operations 
and  fruits  of  the  spirit, — on  the  privileges  and  duties  of  christ- 
ians, &c.  But  let  these  be  intermingled  with  others,— -and  when 
any  remarkable  providences  occur,  take  notice  of  them  in  your 
i^rmons. 

§  5.  Preach  sometimes  in  little  country  places,  with  greater 
freedom  than  you  can  allow  yourselves  to  a  larger  and  more 
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xefioed  assembly  ."-Go  into  the  pulpit  with  the  heads  of  a  ser* 
mon  only,  and  talk  freely  upon  them,— and  when  you  return, 
write  the  discourse  more  at  large.  Thus  you  will  improve 
many  of  your  compositions,  and  gradually  get  above  your  notes. 

§  6.  Let  your  first  sermons  especially  be  formed  into  an 
exact  analysis,  or  regular  scheme  of  method. — Commit  this  to 
memory,  and  it  will  improve  your  judgment,  make  your  deli- 
very easier  to  yourself,  and  continual  attention  to  your  notes 
less  necessary. 

§  7.  Write  your  notes  neatly  and  distinctly ..^Rule  your 
paper,  with  a  large  margin.— -Let  the  heads  be  written  apart, 
and  the  enlargement  divided  into  various  paragraphs,  and  each 
distinct  sentence  properly  pointed,  if  in  long  hand.-.-Let  the 
scriptures  be  referred  to  in  the  margin,  which  will  give  an 
opportunity  of  recollecting  much  of  the  discourse,  by  a  very 
transient  view, — especially  if  you  write  (as  it  will  be  proper 
to  do)  not  only  those  you  professedly  design  to  quote,  but 
others  whose  phrases  you  borrow,  or  to  which  you  only  allude. 
Bead  over  your  notes  attentively  once  or  more,  to  fix  your 
sermon  in  your  memory,  and  to  prevent  the  shame  of  frequently 
hesitating. 

§  8.  Know  when  to  have  done,— and  if  good  and  pertinent 
thoughts  arise  in  your  minds,  take  care  not  to  pursue  them  too 
far,  so  as  to  draw  out  your  discourse  to  an  immoderate  length.-*^ 
Sometimes  young  men,  having  said  nothing,  are  full  of  matter 
when  they  ought  to  close  ;  and,  with  a  view  to  mend  what 
they  have  been  saying,  are  apt  to  be  tedious. — Thus  it  costs 
them  labour  and  study  to  be  less  agreeable  than  they  would 
otherwise  be. — Remember,  your  business  on  subjects  is  not  to 
say  all  that  can  be  said  ;  but  what  is  most  just,  proper,  impor* 
tant  and  useful. — And  do  not  forget  that  before  the  organs  of 
speech  are  strengthened  by  practice,  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
thing  to  keep  them  upon  the  stretch  for  along  time  together  ;— v 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  does  them  more  injury  than  all. 

§  9.  Be  accurate,  but  candid  critics  of  the  sermons  you 
hear..— Draw  up  a  scheme  or  perhaps  hints  of  a  sermon  on  the 
text  on  which  you  have  heard  a  discourse,— and  remember 
to  be  just  to  the  beauties  as  well  as  defects  of  your  brothers.— ^ 
Always  speak  with  candour  on  the  labours  of  other  minbters, 
lest  your  reflections  on  them  be  reckoned  envy,  or  ill  nature  ; 
which  will  greatly  sink  your  own  character  ;  and  lest  a  con* 
sciousness  of  that  severity  discompose  you,  as  in  that  case  you 
must  b^rdl}'  expect  more  candour  than  you  have  8hewD.->-iSom^ 
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persons  of  uncharitable  tempers,  though  of  excellent  i 
have  been  wretchedly  distressed  for  want  of  this  precaution. 

§  10.  Retire  for  prayer  both  before  and  after  sermon.— 
This  will  encours^e  the  mind,  and  bring  it  into  a  good  frtme, 
and  it  is  doing  honour  to  the  divine  Spirit,  which  he  will  pro- 
bably succeed  with  blessings  on  your  labours. — Besides,  it  is  a 
proper  indication  of  a  serious  temper,  and  a  mind  more  concern- 
ed for  God^s  glory  than  its  own. 

§  11.  Observe  what  acceptance  your  labours  meet  with 
amongst  your  people. — But  make  your  observations  with  great 
caution,  le^t  you  should  appear  to  tb^m  to  be  fishing  fnr  ap- 
plause, which  is  a  meanness  very  unworthy  a  gospel  minister; 
and  the  surest  way  to  lose  it» — Be  willing  to  hear  of  any  faults 
in  your  composures  or  delivery ;  and  sometimes  when  yoo 
preach  before  your  brethren,  desire  them  to  tell  you  plainly 
what  they  discovered  amiss. 

§  12.  Sometimes  keep  a  day  of  solemn  devotion  to  recom- 
mend your  labours  to  the  divine  blessing. — On  those  days,  be- 
sides the  usual  devotion,  review  the  memorandums  c^  the  ser- 
mons you  have  lately  preached,  and  reflect  on  what  you  hate 
found  of  the  acceptance  and  success  of  them,  and  let  God  have 
the  glory. — Humble  yourselves  before  him,  that  they  have  beeo 
no  more  regarded  or  improved. — Ileview  Christ's  promises  of 
assistance  to  his  ministers,— and  other  promises  which  may  be 
applied  to  this  purpose, — for  the  further  encouragement  of  your 
faith. — Plead  earnestly  with  God  for  a  blessing  on  yourselves, 
and  those  committed  to  your  care, — and  forget  not  on  these  de* 
votional  occasions  to  seek  the  blessing  of  God  on  your  brethren 
and  the  public, — our  plantations  abroad,  the  church  of  Christ  in 
general,  and  the  protestant  interest  in  the  whole  world.  Con- 
sider then  what  you  shall  preach  from  before  the  next  of  these 
days,  and  draw  out  a  more  particular  list  of  the  subjects;  still 
leaving  room  for  alterations  on  unforeseen  emergencies. 

§  13.  Maintain  a  character  and  conduct  in  life  agreeable 
to  your  pc^aching. — ^Labour  to  do  good  wherever  you  come.— 
Avoid  every  thing  that  would  bring  a  reproach,  or  a  reflection 
on  your  own  character,  or  on  religion. — Remember  statues  at 
the  top  of  a  house  must  be  larger  than  life ;-— i.  e.  your  elevated 
situation  will  render  your  piety  diminutive,  if  not  above  the 
common  standard.  Pray  to  God  for  daily  wisdom,— «nd  every 
day  in  secret  prayer  have  some  petitions  relative  to  the  last 
sermon  you  preached  ;--»and  make  it  your  care  for  the  ensuing 
w^l  to  practise  to  the  utmost  what  vou  have  said. — This  will 
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command  the  regard  of  others,  as  far  as  it  is  apparent,  and 
through  divine  grace  insure  the  blessing  of  God ;  and  makn 
your  ministry  most  comfortable  to  yourselves. 


LECT.  xin. 
Directions  for  Prayer* 

1 1.  Jl  RAYER  b  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  and  great  im- 
portance to  our  usefulness, — and  has  a  greater  influence  even 
on  preaching  than  many  are  aware. — I  shall  first  suggest  some 
general  directions  relating  to  your  improvement  in  the  gift  and 
grace  of  prayer. 

§  2.  Furnish  yourselves  with  a  variety  of  matter  proper 
for  prayer ; — for  this  purpose,  converse  much  with  your  own 
hearts, — get  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  your  souls* — at- 
tend to  your  spiritual  wants  and  weaknesses, — frequently  re- 
collect the  mercies  you  receive  from  God,  and  enquire  what 
returns  you  have  made.— -Study  the  nature,  works,  and  ways  of 
God ;  make  yourselves  familiarly  conversant  with  his  word,— 
and  let  what  you  read  there  or  in  other  good  books,  be  consi- 
dered in  particular  as  affording  matter  for  prayer.— Pray  over 
what  you  have  been  reading,  and  seldom  close  your  bible,  or  lay 
a  book  of  practical  divinity  out  of  your  hands^.  without  a  short 
collect  at  least  formed  upon  it. 

§  3.  Sfake  a  serious  business  of  secret  and  family  prayer.— 
Have  your  stated  times  for  more  private  exercises  of  devotion, 
and  be  careful  in  them. — Do  not  hurry  them  over  in  a  few  care- 
less words,  nor  be  satisfied  unless  you  have  daily  some  com- 
munion with  God  in  them.— Labour  hard  to  bring  your  hearts 
to  a  serious  frame,  when  approaching  to  God  in  them. 

§  4.  In  all  your  prayers  avoid  the  extremes  of  too  mean  and 
too  pompous  a  style.  A  pompous  style  shews  a  mind  too  full 
of  self,  and  too  little  affected  with  a  sense  of  divine  things.^— 
Who  would  regard  a  beggar  telling  a  fine  story  of  his  calami- 
ties ?— But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  heed  of  too  mean  and  paltry 
phrases,  low  images,  and  saucy  familiarities  with  the  blessed 
God.  A  guard  against  these  should  be  always  maintained ;  but 
especially  in  public.  Let  all  be  grave  and  simple ;  and  appear 
to  aim  at  nothing  but  pouring  out  the  soul  before  God  in  the 

t  genuine  lan^age  of  a  humble  and  devout  temper.   AToi4 
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splendid  borrowed  expressions,  which  are  sure  to  be  remember* 
ed  by  those  who  have  read  them. 

§  5.  Guard  against  sentences  excessively  long  when  you 
pray  with  others,  lest  they  should  not  understand  you.  Better 
have  them  too  short,  though  the  sound  of  the  period  bd  injured, 
as  this  is  but  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  former. 

§  6.  Be  generally  careful  to  observe  a  method  in  your 
prayers. — The  principal  parts  of  prayer  are  Invocation  with 
Adoration,— Confession, — Petition, — ^Intercession  with  Thanks- 
giving,-*which  may  be  connected  by  proper  transitions ;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  they  should  always  succeed  each  other  in  thk 
order.  Thanksgiving  may  full  as  well  come  before  confession, 
and  the  Several  parts  may  sometimes  be  Variously  intermingled 
and  combined.  Thus  invocation  needs  not  always  be  confined  to 
the  beginning  of  prayer ;  but  may  properly  be  repeated  by 
way  of  preface  to  some  of  the  principal  petitions,  remembering 
to  make  mention  of  the  diost  suitable  divine  attributes;  and  the 
like  mixture  there  may  be  of  confession  or  thanksgiving  with 
petition. 

§  7.  Be  not  too  solicitous  to  introduce  novelties  into  your 
prayers.  Desire  not  to  pray  as  nobody  ever  prayed  before,  «f 
will  probably  ever  pray  again.— Novelties  may  sometime! 
amuse,  but  in  prayer  they  more  frequently  disgust ;  besides, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  too  itiuch  art;  and  as  new  things 
are  generally  the  produce  of  the  imagination,  they  are  not  so 
proper  for  prayer  as  preaching,  and  even  in  that  they  must  be 
moderate. 

§  8.  Remember  it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
to  help  us  in  prayer.  Engage  in  it,  therefore,  in  dependaoce 
upon  him  ;  and  maintain  a  continual  dependance  on  the  inter- 
cession and  influence  of  Christ. 

§9.1  shall  now  give  you  some  directions  which  relate  more 
immediately  to  public  prayer. 

§  10.  1.  Begin  with  a  solemn  recollection  of  spirit.  Think 
seriously  of  the  majesty  of  that  Being  to  whom  you  are  address* 
ing  yourselves,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  business  in  which 
you  are  engaging.  Think  how  near  you  and  those  who  join 
with  you,  are  to  the  tribunal  of  God,  and  lift  up  your  hearts  in 
devout  ejaculations  to  him  for  such  degrees  of  present  assistance, 
as  he  shall  think  proper  to  bestow. 

§11.  2.  Begin  rather  lower  than  you  intend  to  proceed, 
and  somewhat  slower,— ^nd  ^  you  get  warm,  take  heed  of 
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being  transported  into  raptures,  even  though  yon  should  be 
melted  into  tears.  Always  keep  up  a  solemnity  of  spirit  and 
behaviour ;  avoid  and  abhor  a  periodical  tone. — ^Use  but  little 
action,  and  that  chiefly  the  holding  up,  and  sometimes  a  little 
stretching  out  of  the  hand.  Whether  you  should  keep  your 
eyes  shut,  is  to  be  referred  to  your  own  judgment. — If  you  can 
be  composed  it  is  better  to  keep  them  open,  but  generally  fix- 
ed ;  especially,  do  not  look  about  upon  the  people,  nor  seem  to 
take  notice  who  comes  in. 

§  12.  3.  Remember  to  introduce  the  most  applicable  of 
the  subjects  you  have  lately  heard  or  read,  and  any  peculiar 
scriptures  that  have  been  the  subject  of  your  late  meditations  or 
discourse. — And  for  this  purpose  keep  notes  of  them  in  your 
pocket-book,  that  they  may  be  often  reviewed  at  little  intervals. 
Bat  whatever  scheme  you  may  form,  do  not  adhere  to  it  so 
exactly  as  to  neglect  proper  thoughts  and  expressions  that  rise ; 
or  be  very  uneasy  if  you  lose  sight  of  it. 

§  1 3.  4.  Make  frequent  pauses  in  prayer,  that  you  may 
think  a  little  before  you  speak  ;  and  that  your  hearers  may  re- 
collect their  thoughts,  and  review  yours.  Observe  this  rule, 
then  expletives  will  be  less  necessary. 

§14/5.  Endeavour  to  have  an  unity  of  design  running 
through  your  scheme  of  prayer, — ^and  let  one  petition  be  con- 
nected with  another  by  natural,  but  never  laboured  transition.— 
It  is  better  there  should  be  no  connection  at  all,  than  any  that 
seems  forced  and  afiected. 

§  15.  6.  Insist  chiefly  on  those  parts  of  prayer  that  suit 
best  with  your  own  frame  and  state, — not  entirely,  however,  to 
the  neglect  of  others ; — and  endeavour  to  keep  up  a  constant 
sense  of  your  own  concern  in  what  you  ask. 

§  16.  7.  Forget  not  the  public,— but  pray  for  them  with 
seriousness. — Plead  for  Heathens,  Jews,  Mahometans,  Papists, 
and  persecuted  Protestants. — Pray  for  your  own  country  with 
cordial  love  and  esteem. — Remember  that  praying  for  the  King 
is  part  of  the  condition  on  which  our  toleration  is  granted.—* 
Forget  not  magistrates, — and  ministers. — Recollect  of  what 
great  importance  their  character  and  conduct  is, — ^and  ob- 
serve scripture  expressions  that  may  be  properly  applied  to 
any  of  these  uses. 

§  17.  8.  Remember  the  particular  cases  of  your  hearers, 
and  the  immediate  concerns  of  the  congregation. — Here  pray 
for  the  aged  and  the  young,  and  particularly  for  the  children  of' 
VOL,  V.  3  N 
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the  flock. — ^Pray  for  the  heads  of  families,  and  thus  reuund  tbem 
of  their  duty;  tlie  conscientious  discharge  of  which  is  of  such 
vast  importance  to  religion.  Pray  for  unconverted  sinners,  as 
seeing  them  upon  the  brink  of  hell. — ^Plead  earnestly  for  tbem ; 
this  is  often  the  means  of  awakening  them  ;  and  in  this  respect, 
while  we  are  yet  speaking,  God  appears  to  bear.  Remember 
the  afflicted  and  tempted  tenderly,  and  let  particular  cases  have 
a  moderate  share  in  your  addresses ;  this  engages  the  affections 
of  the  people  greatly  and  is  often  the  means  of  administeriog 
support. 

§  18.  8.  Let  the  blessed  work  of  praise  have  a  large  sbaie 
in  your  prayers.  This  made  up  much  of  the  ancient  liturgies,* 
and  is  so  suited  to  the  Lord's>day,  that  it  is  a  pity  it  is  not  more 
regarded. — Labour  to  affect  your  hearts  with  a  sense  of  God's 
mercies  to  you  at  all  times,  and  then  you  will  always  be  in  a 
frame  for  this. 

§  19.  10.  Use  many  scripture  expressions'  in  prayer. 
They  are  peculiarly  affecting,  and  very  proper;  and  the  bearers 
also  from  the  beginning  of  them  will  know  what  they  are  to 
expect ;  and  thus  one  great  objection  against  extempore  prayer 
will  be  remove'd. 

§  20.  1 1.  Take  care  you  are  not  too  long  in  prayer  blefore 
sermon.  For  this  purpose  it  is  best  to  throw  what  relates  to  the 
public  into  the  last  prayer, — especially  when  preaching  in  or 
about  London  ; — twenty  minutes  is  generally  enough, — nor  is 
fifteen  too  little. — Let  the  last  prayer  be  agreeable  to  the  ser- 
mon ;  introduce  the  principal  thoughts  and  heads, — ^but  do  not 
turn  it  into  a  preaching  prayer,  nor  repeat  any  peculiarly  fine 
passages  of  the  sermon,  lest  you  should  seem  too  fond  of  tbem. 
Rather  introduce  some  additional  thoughts,  which  you  bad  not 
time  to  introduce  in  your  sermon.  And  if  you  pray  at  any  time 
after  any  of  your  brethren  have  been  preaching,  suit  your 
prayer  as  much  as  possible  to  what  you  have  heard ; — and,  oo 
the  whole,  make  it  a  kind  of  specimen  to  the  people  of  the  i 
ner  in  which  sermon^  Otight  to  be  prayed  over  by  thenu 
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LECT.  XIV. 
On  Public  Exposition  and  the  Characters  of  Commentators. 

%  1*  XT  is  proper  to  make  exposition  a  part  of  worship  on  the 
Lord's  day,  for  the  following  reasons :  — 

It  tends  to  keep  a  due  regard  for  the  scriptures  by  intro^ 
docing  them  into  worship  ;  as,  when  you  expound,  you  may 
read  the  whole  or  part  of  a  chapter,  even  in  congregationv 
that  have  not  been  used  to  it,  and  where  otherwise  it  might  not 
be  agreeable. 

§  2.  It  assists  to  draw  men  off  from  erroneous  human 
schemes,  by  leading  them  to  a  scriptural  religion ;  to  which 
nothing  is  more  conducive  than  explaining  the  most  interesting 
£u:ts  of  the  several  books  of  scripture. 

§  3.  It  contributes  much  to  lead  them  into  a  general  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  scripture  and  a  cheerful  and  attentive 
study  of  it. 

§  4.  It  is  calculated  to  guard  an  audience  from  being 
seduced  into  erroneous  opinions  by  wrong  interpretations  of 
scripture,  quoted  merely  according  to  the  sound  of  words. 

§  5.  It  diversifies  public  service  ;  and  affords  opportunities 
of  giving  a  great  many  advices,  charges,  admonitions,  &c* 
without  oflfence  ;  it  being  evident  to  every  hearer  that  the  series 
of  scriptures  we  are  upon  lead  us  to  them ;  whereas  if  we 
choose  such  subjects  unconnected  with  others^  some  may  think 
there  has  been  a  personal  regard  to  them. 

§6.1  shall  now  propose  a  few  general  directions  for  the 
right  performance  of  this  part  of  ministerial  duty.  But,  as  a 
previous  and  very  important  direction,  I  recommend  that  yoa 
make  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  most  considerable  com- 
mentators, reading  them  over  and  making  extracts  from 
them  ; — and  since  there  is  no  set  of  writers  in  which  a  man  is 
more  in  danger  of  being  lost,  if  he  does  not  make  a  careful 
choice,  I  shall  here  mention  some  of  those  which  I  think  the 
most  valuable. 

§  7.  Commentators  on  the  Old  Testament. 

Patrick  is  the  most  considerable  from  Genesis  to  Solomon's 
Song  ; — he  has  made  use  of  many  former  writers,  some  Jewish 
and  others  Christian. 

3  N  2 
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§  8.  Pyle's  Paraphrase  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in  four 
vols,  octavo,  is  an  elegant  and  judicious  contraction  of  the 
above,  and  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  his  Paraphrase  on  the 
Epistles. 

§  9.  LowTH  *  has  compiled  a  judicious  commentary  on 
the  Prophets,  from  Isaiah  to  Malachi ;  in  which  there  are  some 
good  critical  notes,  and  a  fine  collection  of  parallels. 

§  10.  AiNswoRTH  on  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms  and  Solo- 
mon^s  Song,  is  a  good  book, — full  of  very  valuable  Jewbh 
learning, — ^and  his  translation  is  in  many  places  to  be  preferred 
to  our  own, — especially  on  the  Psalms. 

§  11.  On  the  whole  New  Testament,  Whitby  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  judicious 
XH>te6  on  those  texts  which  are  not  concerned  in  controversy 
with  the  Arminians  ; — for  to  them  he  is  evidently  partial,  aod 
sometimes  carries  matters  almost  to  ridiculous  extremes* 

§  12.  Hammond  is  in  great  and  growing  reputation  f  ;— 
there  are  indeed  many  good  criticisms,  but  many  that  are  much 
mistaken. — He  finds  the  Gnostics  every  where,  which  is  his 
principal  fault. — Many  of  Le  Clerc's  Animadversions  upon 
those  places  are  very  good, — ^and  his  edition  of  his  book  in 
Latin  I  think  much  preferable  to  the  original. 

§  13.  Beza  is  undoubtedly  the  best  critic  on  the  Greek 
language  of  any  commentator  we  have. — There  b  no  transla- 
tion, that  I  know  of,  equal  to  his  ;— and  his  remarks  on 
Erasmus  and  the  vulgar  Latin  are  wrought  up  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  exactness. — On  the  whole,  it  is  an  invaluable  treasure, 
and  deserves  to  be  read  with  the  utmost  attention. 

§  14.  Erasmus  is  not  equally  accurate  with  Beza,— but 
his  Latin  is  fine,  and  he  has  written  in  a  pleasant  stile. — He  is 
in  high  reputation  in  the  learned  world. — There  are  many  good 
remarks  on  the  vulgar  translation, — some  eajrly  various  read- 
ings,— and  some  pretty  large  critical  dissertations  ; — but  it  if 
by  no  means  of  a  piece,  and  has  many  marks  of  baste  and 
inaccuracy. 

§  15.  Castalio  is  only  a  version  ;  it  is  often  very  elegant 
Latin ;  in  several  places  full  of  affectation,  and  ofitea  false.— 
On  the  whole,  justly  exposed  by  Beza. 

*  This  author  is  William  Lowth,  the  father  of  the  late  Bishop  of  LobM 
Who  published  a  Translation  of  Isaiah,  with  Notes. 

f  A  late  Lecturer  in  one  of  our  universities  used  to  remind  his  fnjfih  tM| 
Hammond  was  the  ^iant,  and  Whitby  the  dwarf  upon  his  shoulders. 
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§  16.  BuRFCiT  has  but  few  valuable  criticisms; — ^but  he 
has  many  schemes  of  old  sermons. — His  sentiments  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  work,  as  the  authors  from  whence  he  took 
his  materials  were  orthodox  or  not. 

§  17.  Heinsius  has  some  good  critical  illustrations, — but 
many  whimsical  remarks  and  fancied  allusions  ; — an  air  of 
pedantry  and  self-sufEciency  runs  through  all  his  writings, 
which  make  them  disagreeable. 

§  18.  The  most  considerable  writers  upon  the  Harmony 
of  the  Evangelists,  whose  works  are  not  extremely  voluminous, 
areCRADocK,  whom  I  shall  mention  afterwards, — ^and  Le  Clerc,  ; 
whose  harmony  is  valuable  on  account  of  the  view  which  he 
at  once  gives  of  what  each  Evangelist  says. 

§  19.  Whiston  and  Wells  are  both  much  mistaken  in 
ranging  many  of  their  facts ; — and,  upon  the  whole,  I  prefer 
Garthwaite  as  the  most  valuable  I  have  ever  seen  for  stating 
the  order  of  the  story. — This  was  published  by  Locke,  with 
his  ame  prefixed. 

§  20.  Dr.  Clarke's  Paraphrase  on  the  Evangelists  do* 
serves  an  attentive  reading. — He  narrates  a  story  in  handsoma 
language,  and  connects  the  parts  well  together ; — ^but  fails 
much  in  emphasis,  and  seems  to  mistake  the  order  of  the 
histories. 

§  21.  On  the  Epistles. — ^Locke,  Pearce  and  Benson 
make  up  a  complete  commentary  on  the  Epistles ;  and  are  in- 
deed all  in  the  number  of  the  most  ingenious  commentators 
I  have  ever  read. — They  plainly  thought  very  closely,  and 
attended  much  to  connection,  which  they  have  often  set  in 
a  most  clear  view. — But  they  all  err  in  too  great  a  fondness  for 
new  interpretations  ; — and  in  supposing  the  design  of  the 
apostles  less  general  than  it  seems  to  have  been. — It  must  be 
allowed  that  Benson  illustrates  the  spirit  of  Paul  somethnes 
in  an  admirable  manner,  even  beyond  any  former  writer.— See 
especially  his  Epistle  to  Philemon. — ^His  vast  fondness  for 
Lord  Barrinoton's  *  notions  has  often  proved  a  snare  to  him, 
both  here  and  in  his  work  on  the  Acts, — which  however  is  a 
very  useful  piece. 

§  22.  Fell  on  the  Epistles  is  very  short, — ^but  most  of  his 
notes  are  worthy  of  remark. — The  collection  of  parallel  scrip- 
tures  is  judicious,  and  the  translation  in  some  places  altered 
much  for  the  better. 

•  8«f  FamUy  Expositor  on  AfiU  zzvL  17.  Note.— See  also  JLtcU  Xf^  $  1%^ 
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§  23.  Upon  the  whole  Scripture  the  most  valuable 
Grotius, — who  has  done  more  to  illustrate  scriptures  by  what 
is  generally  called  prophane  learning,  than  perhaps  almost  all 
the  other  commentators  put  together. — ^Nevertheless,  be  too 
often  gives  up  prophecies  which  in  their  original  sense  relate 
to  the  Messiah. — His  notes  on  some  texts  are  large  and  learned 
dissertations,  which  might  have  profitably  been  publbhed  by 
themselves. 

§  24.  Brennius. — His  notes  are  exceeding  short,  bat 
very  important.  And  there  was  reason  to  say  of  hinor,  UU 
bene,  nemo  melius^  Kc. 

§  25.  Wells's  book  is  more  despised  than  it  ought  to  be. 
—•The  character  of  the  author  was  deservedly  low,  and  his 
style  sometimes  is  intolerably  bad ; — but  his  method  of  division 
is  very  clear. — He  has  plundered  a  great  many  excellent  writer^ 
— ^brought  together  their  spoils  in  a  little  room, — added  here 
and  ^ere  some  very  good  notes  of  his  own, — and  he  bas  well 
corrected  the  common  version. 

§  26.  Cradock*s  three  volumes  are  very  valuable;— 
though  I  think,  contrary  to  most  others,  that  the  two  last  oq 
the  New  Testament  are  much  better  than  the  first  on  the  OkL— 
His  extracts  in  the  margin  from  Hammond,  Lightfoot  and 
Grotius  are  very  judicious : — and  I  think  on  the  whole  I  never 
read  any  one  author  that  assisted  me  more  in  what  relates  to 
the  New  Testament. — His  schemes  of  the  Epistles  are  generally 
more  just  than  those  of  the  ingenious  writers  mentioned  above; 
because  he  takes  the  design  of  the  apostles  to  be,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was,  more  general  than  they  suppose. — ^The  cheapness 
of  the  book  is  to  me  a  great  wonder,  but  to  students  a  great 
advantage. 

§  27.  Robertson  is  in  rather  too  pedantic  a  form, — ^but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  analysis  is  very  good  ; — and  perhaps  those 
v/hq  have  studied  their  Bibles  closest,  and  know  where  difficnU 
ties  of  the  connection  lie,  will  approve  it  most ;  especially  on 
the  Old  Testament,  which  far  exceeds  the  New. 

§  28.  Henry  is  perhaps  the  only  commentator  so  large 
that  deserves  to  be  entirely  and  attentively  read  through.— 
The  remarkable  passages,  I  think,  shouM  be  marked. — ^There 
is  much  to  be  learned  in  this  work  in  a  speculative,  and  still 
more  in  a  practical  way. — The  last  vohime  is  not  on  the 
wb61e  equal  to  the  rest ;  though  the  Exposition  on  the 
Romans,  begun  by  Henry  and  finished  by  Dr.  Evaks,  is  the 
best  I  ever  saw. 
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§  29.  Hall,  besides  his  contemplations,  which  are  ex- 
cellent, has  written  notes  on  select  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament, — which  are  extremely  scarce,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
judge  from  a  little  specimen,  very  valuable ;— especially  for 
shewing  the  spirit  and  force  of  many  expressions  that  occur.-— 
I  do  not,  however,  apprehend  that  there  is  much  learned  cri- 
ticism in  them. 

§  30.  Poolers  Synopsis  is  very  useful,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  short  view  it  gives  of  various  translations,  some  of 
which  are  very  scarce. — ^It  in  part  supersedes  the  necessity  of 
having,  what  yet  is  desirable,  a  Polyglot  Bible. — ^The  first  vo- 
lume of  his  English  Annotations,  which  were  written  by  himself 
after  his  synopsis,  is  incomparably  good. 

§  31.  Calvin  has  a  multitude  of  judicious  thoughts;  but 
they  are  generally  intermingled  with  a  great  many  that  are  little 
to  the  purpose. — His  worst  volume,  which  is  that  on  Job,  is 
most  scarce. — His  two  best  are,  I  think,  that  on  the  Pentateuch, 
and  on  the  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists. — On  the  former  of 
these  Le  Clerc  is  famous,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu** 
nity  of  perusing  him. 

§  32.  Lee  on  the  New  Testament,  is  a  collection  of  notes 
chiefly  from  others,  which  the  author  gathered  in  the  course  o^ 
his  reading  ; — they  are  not  very  judiciously  chosen,  but  there 
are  some  particulars  in  them  which  are  to  be  met  with  no  where 
else ; — or  at  least  in  authors  we  shall  never  consult;— and  there- 
fore  are  worthy  the  little  money  they  cost. 


LECT.  XV. 
General  Directions  on  Exposition  continued. 

§  1.  IVIaKE  yourselves  acquainted  with  the  most  consider* 
able  authors  that  illustrate  scripture  well^  though  they  are  not 
direct  commentators.    Such  as, 

§  2.  WiTsius,  of  whom  1  may  justly  say,  no  man  is  more 
distinct  in  his  method,  elegant  in  his  language,  and  candid  in  his 
sentiments: — His  MeUtemataj  and  Misc.  Sacra  and  Egyptiaca^ 
are  in  this  view,  and  indeed  in  every  view,  the  most  valuable 
works  I  know ; — especially  the  first  and  last. 

§  3.  Saurin,  in  whom  there  is  an  amazing  mixture  of 
learning  and  politeness,  takes  in  the  most  use&il  Uats  of  criti- 
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eism  in  bis  dissertations  on  the  several  subjects  be  treats  of.-^ 
An  index  is  added  to  this  work  of  the  particular  passages  in  au- 
thors of  rank  which  he  has  consulted. — In  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
the  elegance  of  expression  and  beauty  of  imagination  which  be 
has  found  the  happy  art  of  mingling  with  criticisms,  be  incom- 
parably exceeds  most  others. 

§  4.  Gatak^r's  barbarous  latin  renders  the  reading  of  him 
Tery  tedious ;  but  he  was  a  nice  critic,  and  his  notes,  which  afford 
the  most  useful  matter  for  popular  exposition,  are  desenredly  in 
high  esteem. ' 

§  5.  Frankius's  Manuductio  deserves  to  be  often  read. 
It  contains  the  best  rules  for  studying  the  scriptures  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  \ — ^it  has  not  however,  many  illustrations 
of  particular  places. 

§  6.  Blackwall's  Sacred  Classics  gives  many  well  chosen 
instances  of  passages  in  the  classics,  which  may  justify  many  of 
those  in  scripture  that  have  been  accounted  solecisms. — ^They 
illustrate  the  beauty  and  energy  of  many  others,  and  contain 
good  observations  on  the  divisions  of  chapters  and  verses,  by 
which  the  sense  of  scripture  is  often  obscured. 

§  7.  LiGHTPOOT  has  collected  a  multitude  of  useful  and 
excellent  illustrations  of  scriptures  from  the  Talmud  and  other 
Jewish  writers. — lie  has  also  shewn  the  force  of  many  others, 
especially  in  his  harmony. — But  he  rather  illustrates  particular 
texts  well,  than  gives  a  good  account  of  the  series  of  a  dis- 
course. And  he  seems  to  me  very  often  mistaken  in  his  dates, 
and  in  what  he  says  on  the  occasion,  particularly  in  many  of  the 
psalms. 

§  8.  Calmet  has  all  that  is  valuable  in  him  in  his  Dic- 
tionary and  Dissertations. — ^The  former  is  extravagantly  dear, 
the  latter  is  a  pretty  abstract  from  the  former  and  is  of  a  mo- 
derate price. — They  should  be  bought  by  all  means. 

§  9.  Mede  has  a  good  many  original  thoughts,  not  to  be 
found  any  where  else. — His  writings  on  the  Revelations  are  pe- 
culiarly famous, — but  his  Diatribe  will  best  reward  a  diligent 
perusal ; — ^yet  here  many  mistakes  will  be  found. 

§  10.  Hallet  has  many  uncommon  thoughts,  but  several 
of  them  he  confesses  he  owes  to  Mr.  Pierce.  His  notions  and 
interpretations  of  scripture,  are  so  exceedingly  singular,  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  read  them,  though  perhaps  not  one  in  ten  will 
appea;*  satisfactory. — It  is  observable,  that  some  of  those  diffi- 
cidties  which  he  illustrates  well,  are  those  in  which  many  other 
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commentators  have  failed  ; — and  his  remarks  on  the  defects  of 
our  present  Hebrew  copy  are  generally  solid. 

§11.  Edwards  (Dr.  John)  does  not  deserve  that  contempt 
as  a  critic,  into  which  he  has  in  some  respects  fallen  as  a  polemic 
writer. — His  discouirse  on  the  scriptures,  in  three  volumes,  and 
three  other  distinct  volumes  of  Dissertations  and  Exercitations  are 
reckoned  the  best  of  his  works,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  read. 

§  12.  Lord  Barrington's  Essay  on  the  various  dispensa- 
tions of  God  to  mankind  has  some  important  thoughts,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  goes  on  a  mistake. — His  Miscel.  Sacra  are  much 
more  valuable ; — multitudes  of  texts  are  illustrated  by  them, 
especially  in  the  first  volume,  which  is  incomparably  the  best. 
— It  is  proper  to  read  his  schemes  in  all  the  united  evidences  he 
can  give  it^  in  order  to  judge  what  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
frequent  use  which  Benson  makes  of  it,  in  his  commentary  and 
discourse  on  the  Acts. 

§  13.  Lardner.  The  first  volume  of  his  Gospel  History 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces  th^  age  has  produced ; — and  a 
multitude  of  places  both  in  the  gospels  and  in  the  Acts  are  illus- 
trated by  it. 

§  14.  It  will  be  worth  while  to  read  over  most  of  these 
bookS)  and  to  note  all  the  most  remarkable  passages ;  to  make 
extracts  of  them  in  the  margin  of  your  Bible,  or  interleaved 
Testament. — And  let  it  be  a  rule,  when  a  good  note  occurs,  to 
set  it  down  ivimediaiely , 


LECT.  XVI. 

Further  Advices  relating  to  Exposition, 

§  1.  X^  OTHING  will  be  of  more  importance  to  fit  you  for 
this  work  than  copying  into  your  interleaved  Bible  and  Testa- 
ment useful  remarks,  interpretations  and  criticisms  that  you 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  your  reading,  conversations  or  own 
reflections. — Clark's  Bible  with  notes,  and  Wetstein's  New 
Testament  are  preferable  to  all  others  for  this  purpose. 

§  2.  Let  free  family  exposition  be  part  of  your  daily  work. 
In  this,  labour  at  practical  improvement  chiefly,  not  neglecting, 
however,  proper  hints  of  criticism.     This  will  give  you  an  op- 
portunity of  saving  many  suitable  things,  that  will  come  with 
VOL,   v.  3  O 
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more  power  to  tlie  mindy  than  things  much  more  accnrate 
read  from  Henry  and  others  ; — it  will  also  diverafy  family 
worship  agreeably  ; — and,  if  you  sing,  take  care  to  choose  some- 
thing suitable  to  what  you  have  read. 

§  3.  Have  a  private  meeting  once  a  week  for  exposition  ;— 
at  these  meetings,  enlarge  chiefly  on  the  most  devotional  parts 
of  scriptures,  in  an  experimental  way.  Indulge  your  private 
meditations  on  these  occasions  freely, — and  perhaps  very  use- 
ful hints  may  arise  while  you  are  speaking. — ^When  you  have 
finished  an  exposition  in  the  family  or  vestry,  if  convenient  you 
may,  at  least  sometimes,  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  review  your 
memorandums^  and  add  any  thing  remarkable  that  has  occurred 
to  your  thoughts. 

§  4.  When  you  intend  to  expound  any  scripture  the  next 
Sabbath,  review  it  the  preceding  Monday  morning,  and  en* 
deavour  to  keep  it  often  in  your  mind  in  the  week,  and  at  a 
proper  time  pursue  it  attentively  with  these  views  ;  viz. 

§  5.  1.  To  observe  the  original  force  of  every  word,  and  to 
make  as  perfect  a  translation  as  you  can,  for  which  the  original 
and  versions  must  be  consulted. 

§  6.  2.  To  observe  the  particular  improvement  of  which 
it  is  capable. — And  here  let  your  inferences  be  often  drawn 
from  the  connection  of  scripture. — This  will  finish  rich  materials 
commonly  omitted  by  those  who  attend  merely  to  the  vord^ 
themselves. — Let  these  suffice  for  general  directions. 

§  7.  I  shall  now  give  some  more  particular  directions  : 
1.  Select  the  most  useful  passages  of  scripture. — Begin 
with  the  Epistles,  as  they  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
saying  many  evangelical  and  useful  things. — Go  over  the  har- 
mony of  the  Evangelists  and  the  Acts. — Omit  the  Revelation, 
except  some  few  chapters  and  sections. — Select  passages  from 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  Mosaic  laws  and  the  pro- 
phets ; — but  take  the  whole  book  of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs  and 
Eccle^astes. 

§  8.  2.  Give  a  clear  view  of  the  connection  in  a  few  words, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  lead  your  hearers  into  all  the  niceties  of  it, 
which  very  few  with  the  greatest  pains  will  be  able  clearly  to 
understand,  and  still  fewer  to.  remember. 

§  9.  3.  When  great  difficulties  occur,  do  not  state  them 
too  largely,  but  rather  suggest  what  may  furnish  judicious 
bearers  with  the  best  answers  to  them ;  and  often  inculcate  those 
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principles  which  will  furnish  general  replies  ;  as,  God's  judg- 
ments are  unsearchable ; — some  parts  and  doctrines  of  scripture 
are  inexplicable  and  mysterious  ; — many  quotations  from  the 
Old  Testament  are  only  allusions ; — and  that  the  actions  of 
persons  under  an  immediate  divine  commission,  are  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  common  rules  of  human  actions,  &c. 

§  10.  4.  When  the  sense  of  a  text  is  dubious,  do  not  dis- 
tract the  people  with  many  interpretations,  but  rather  propose 
one  or  two  of  the  most  probable,  waving  the  rest. 

§11.5.  Aim  in  all  at  practical  improvement.-^Labour  to 
shew  the  spirit  of  the  writer,  and  for  that  purpose  keep  in  your 
own  mind  and  that  of  your  people,  the  character  of  the  author, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote. 

§  12.  6.  When  you  correct  our  version,  do  it  modestly  ; 
and  never  attempt  any  unnecessary  corrections,  nor  many  vari- 
ous readings,  if  they  do  not  appear  indeed  important. 

§13.7.  Endeavour  to  make  your  exposition  pleasant  ;  to 
do  this  avoid  dry  criticism,  and  mention  such  circumstances  of 
history  as  tend  to  illustrate  it.  Henry  and  Hall  will  furnish 
you  with  a  rich  variety  of  matter ;  and  the  comparison  of  other 
scriptures  will  suggest  much  more. 

§  14.  8.  Do  not  read  your  expositions,  but  freely  talk 
them  over,  after  having  well  studied  them. 

§  15.  y.  Conclude  them  with  a  prayer,  in  which  the  most 
considerable  scriptures  and  thoughts  of  your  exposition  should 
be  introduced  in  a  devotional  way. 


LECT.  XVII. 
On  Catechising. 

§  1.  JL  HIS  is  a  very  important  branch  of  a  minister's  office  ; 
and,  if  properly  managed,  will  be  the  means  of  stocking  child* 
ren's  minds  with  divine  knowledge,  of  teaching  them  to  im- 
prove their  time,  and,  by  exercising  their  memories,  of  consider- 
ably strengthening  that  faculty. — It  also  conciliates  their  aflec- 
tioh^and  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  esteem  of  the  parents;  and  it 
serves  to  keep  our  minds  impressed  with  a  due  concern  for  the 
rising  generation. 

§  2.  I  shall  here  offer  some  hints  on  the  choice  of  catechisms. 
In  general,  I  advise,  that  they  be  tari^i  according  to  the  age 
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and  improvement  of  the  children.  The  Assembly's  Catechism 
is  very  excellent,  but  improper  for  very  young  children. — 
Dr.  Watts  is  far  preferable  for  the  first,  and  ought  to  be 
taught  children  under  six  or  seven  years  of  age. — ^Afiter  this  is 
learned  through,  his  second  should'^e  committed  to  memory  ; — 
and  then  the  Assembly's,  first  without,  then  with  Mr.  SoMS's 
Exposition. — Recommend  Watts's  Preservative  against  Sin 
and  Folly  to  be  read  by  them,  rather  than  got  by  hes^rt ;  and 
some  easy  familiar  book  of  scripture  history,  illustrated  by  cuts, 
which  may  be  taught  children  before  they  are  capable  of  read- 
ing ;  and  which  afterwards,  for  the  first  seven  or  eight  years  of 
their  lives,  ought  to  be  made  as  much  as  possible  their  diver- 
sion.— To  all  this  should  be  added  a  confirming  catechism  for 
those  who  are  grown  up  to  sixteen  or  twenty  years  of  age.— 
A  brief  view  ought  in  this  catechism  to  be  given  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  and  a  foundation  insensibly  laid  for  answering 
objections. — Proofs  both  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
propriety  of  our  dissent,  should  also  be  introduced  ;  but  this 
ought  (o  he  managed  with  great  tenderness  towards  the  estab-r 
lishment. — The  nature  of  schism  should  likewise  be  explained. 

§  3.  The  MANNER  of  managing  this  work  comes  next  to  be 
considered.  It  must  be  varied  according  to  the  different  ages 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  have  to  do. 

§  4.  For  general  directions  take  the  following  : — Let  most 
of  the  children  be  catechised  in  private,  in  the  vestry,  on  some 
week  da}'. 

§  5.  Take  a  list  of  their  names,  and  call  it  over,  that  you 
may  know  who  are  absent. 

§  6.  Have  a  little  class  of  the  oldest  of  them,  to  whom  you 
may  expound  some  catechism  at  large. — Begin  with  the  Assem- 
bly's by  Mr.  Some,  then  explain  Dr.  Watts's  second  catechism, 
which  is  the  most  excellent  of  the  sort  in  our  language.  Let 
this  class  also  learn  select  portions  of  scripture. 

§  7.  In  conducting  this  business  observe  the  following 
rules : 

1 .  Instruct  them  in  as  plain  a  manner  as  possible,  waving 
all  niceties  of  thought  or  expression,  and  studying  to  make 
yourselves  well  understood. 

§8.2.  To  keep  up  their  attention,  and  try  their  under- 
standings, ask  them  some  easy  questions  of  your  own. 
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§  9.  3.  Take  care  to  lay  the  greatest  stress  upon  what  is 
most  practical  and  a£Pecting. 

§  10.  4.  When  they  answer  wrong,  or  appear  negligent, 
do  not  upbraid  or  terrify  them,  but  if  the  failure  has  been  gross, 
gently  reprove  them,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  keep  up 
their  spirits. 

§  1 1 .  5.  If  they  do  well,  not  only  commend  them,  but  have 
little  rewards  for  them.  Let  Watts's  second  catechism  be  a 
reward  for  learning  the  first ;  and  Mr.  Somb*s  for  learning  the 
second. — Besides  these,  present  to  them  who  do  extraordinarily 
well  VVatts*s  Hymns  for  children,  Wright  on  Regeneration^ 
and  on  the  Deceitfulness  of  Sin, — Jennings's  Sermons  to  young 
people,-T-or  other  proper  tracts  that  you  may  meet  with. 

§  12.  6.  Close  these  exercises  with  a  serious  and  lively 
prayer.  Go  over  the  instructions  you  have  given  them.  Here 
a  preaching  prayer  may  sometimes  be  very  proper.  Pray  af- 
fectionately for  the  children.  Take  care  you  are  not  too  long. 
Be  and  appear  to  be  very  serious. 

§  13.  7.  Contrive  to  have  some  grave  friend,  if  possible, 
with  you  to  see  that  they  behave  well;  and,  if  they  trifle,  take 
them  home  and  reprove  them,  or  make  them  stay  longer,  and 
talk  ivith  them  when  the  others  are  gone. — Take  care  of  the  se- 
riousness of  your  deportment,  throughout  the  whole  ; — it  may 
impress  their  minds. 


LECT.  XVIII. 

Further  Directions  about  Catechising. 

§  1.  JUET  it  be  a  constant  rule,  when  you  are  settled,  to  ex* 
pound  the  Assembly's  Catechism  one  part  of  the  year,  before 
sermon  in  the  afternoon. 

§  2.  Select  a  set  of  children  that  will  answer  the  questions 
correctly  and  audibly. — Promise  them  that  if  they  constantly 
attend,  and  take  great  care  to  repeat  their  catechism  well,  they 
shall  have  a  book  given  them  as  a  reward  at  the  end  of  every 
season  of  catechising. 

§  3.  Take  care  to  have  in  readiness  some  good  remarks, 
that  you  may  have  something  to  say  worth  hearing.  Get  an  in- 
terleaved catechism,  and  when  any  good  thought  or  expression 
occurs  to  your  mind  in  private,  make  a  memprandum  of  it  there* 
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§  4.  Have  something  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  arc 
advanced  in  years,  and  make  some  application  to  them. — ^These 
exercises  will  instruct  the  ignorant,  and  teach  parents  how  to 
catechise  their  children. — Never  forget  to  desire  parents  to  en- 
large  upon  some  particular  points  of  importance,  when  they  go 
home* 

§  5.  Be  very  careful  that  you  do  not  confound  the  childreD. 
—Seldom  reprove  them  publicly  if  they  do  not  answer  right, 
but  remember  to  talk  with  them  in  private. — Let  them  know  it 
is  an  honour  you  have  done  them,  to  choose  theoi  out  of  their 
companions,  and  exhort  them  to  be  careful  to  preserve  it. 

§6.  Engage  the  assistance  of  others, — especially  the  asrist- 
ance  of  friends  in  buying  books.  There  will  be  some  consider- 
able expence,  as  I  advise  that  books  be  given  to  all, — the  children 
of  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor, — lest  the  distinction  should  ap- 
pear invidious. 

§  7.  For  this  purpose  endeavour  to  be  acquainted  with  gen- 
tlemen who  are  trustees  for  the  useful  charities  of  giving  boob ; 
or  who  themselves  contribute  towards  them. — Get  some  exhi* 
bition  from  the  church-stock,  or  prevail  on  some  of  your  friends 
to  contril)ute  towards  buying  books. — Grudge  not  something 
handsome  yourselves  if  you  can  afford  it,  to  promote  so  good  a 
pause ; — it  may  in  many  respects  prove  advantageous. 

§  8.  Urge  parents  to  assist  in  carrying  on  this  work.— Often 
ipention  this  in  the  pulpit  as  part  of  their  charge.  Advise  them 
to  make  this  their  bqsiness,  especially  on  the  LordVday  even- 
ing.— Recommend  it  also  to  parents  in  private,  and  see  that  they 
arc  furnished  with  proper  books,  and  when  you  visit  families 
where  there  are  children,  catechise  them  before  their  parents. 
1 — This  will  fill  up  the  lime  well ;  will  teach  such  parents  ho\r 
they  are  to  conduct  the  exercise,  and  will  engage  the  affections 
pf  both  parents  and  children. 


LECT.  XIX. 
On  administering  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism. 


%  1.  JU'O  not  baptize  the  children  of  the  openly  prophane,  as 
it  may  harden  them  in  their  wickedness;— but  refuse  the  child- 
ren of  none  M'ho  make  any  thing  of  a  hopeful  profession  of  re- 
ligion^  whether  they  be  church  members  or  not,  attend  the  meeU 
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ing  or  go  elsewhere. — ^Never,  however,  go  into  the  congrega* 
tions  of  your  brethren  to  baptize  the  children  of  their  people, 
unless^  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  they  scruple  infant  bap- 
tism themselves. 

§  2.  Insist  not  upon  their  bringing  their  children  to  meet- 
ing to  be  baptized. — If  you  have  a  mixture  of  baptists  it  may 
perhaps  give  offence,  and  private  baptism  will  give  you  greater 
freedom  in  your  address  to  the  parents :— And  for  this  reason  do 
not  baptise  many  children  together,  nor  grudge  an  hour  or  two 
to  any  family  on  such  an  occasion. 

§  3.  Engage  the  presence  of  two  or  three  friends  of  some 
reputation  in  the  society  when  you  can; — both  to  prevent  re-  ' 
flections,  if  the  characters  be  dubious,  and  to  preserve  more  so- 
lemnity in  the  administration. 

§  4.  Before  you  baptize  the  child,  visit  the  parents,  if  you 
have  any  opportunity,  and  talk  seriously  to  them,  that  you  may, 
if  possible,  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  the  solemnity  of  the  ordi- 
nance, and  promote  a  proper  preparation  for  it. 

§  5.  Let  the  method  of  administration  be  generally  this  >^ 
Begin  with  a  short  prayer, ..-then  deliver  a  brief  discourse  on 

some  text  of  scripture ^Keep  a  little  catalogue  of  proper  texts 

for  such  occasions;  that  you  may  have  a  proper  variety,  when  you 
dispense  the  ordinance  at  different  times,  before  thesame  persons; 
such  as  '^  I  will  be  a  God  to  thee  and  thy  seed.'' — ^^  I  will  make 
with  thee  an  everlasting  covenant.'*—'*  One  generation  shall 
rise  and  declare  his  works  to  another." — "  Who  am  I,  and  what 
is  mj^ouse,  &c." — *^  Baptize  all  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."—"  Suffer  little 
children  to  come,  &c.'* — "  The  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your 
children." — "  Baptism  is  not  putting  away  the  filth  of  the  flesh.** 
— Touch  gently  sometimes  at  the  reason  of  infant  baptism ;  but 
generally  employ  your  time  in  addressing  the  consciences  of 
the  parents,  and  endeavour  to  raise  such  affections  as  are  suitable 
to  the  occasion. — Then  pray,  confessing  the  original  corruption 
of  our  nature,  and  the  demerit  of  sin  ; — ^acknowledge  also  the 
goodness  of  God  in  sparing  root  and  branch,  and  do  it  afiection- 
ately.  Pray  also  that  the  parents  may  be  suitably  assisted  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and  let  all  tend  to  fix  proper  im- 
pressions on  their  minds. Receive  the  child  from  the  band 

of  one  of  the  parents,  as  soon  as  the  prayer  is  ended,  then  ask 
them  both.  Whether  it  is  their  sincere  desire  to  give  themselves 
and  their  child  up  to  God,  and  their  purpose  to  educate  it  in 
the  christian  faith  and  {ear  of  God  ?— and  on  their  intimating 
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their  intention,  solemnly  pronounce  the  words  of  baptism,  jtak^ 
ing  care  to  pour  some  water  on  the  child,  and  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  each  person  of  the  Sacred  Trinity,  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct  and  audible  manner. — Take  care  also  that  the  name  of  the 
child  be  so  mentioned  that  it  may  evidently  appear  the  end  of 
the  ordinance  is  not.^iviii^a  name,  but  only  that  you  might 
speak  by  tliat  name  to  the  child* — Then  return  the  child  to  the 
parents,  giving  them  a  short  charge  to  "  Train  it  up  in  the 
way  it  should  go.'*  Then  give  them  some  particular  directioDS 
and  cautions  for  this  purpose.  Especially  plead  with  those  pa- 
rents who  have  had  a  religious  education,  or  for  whom  God 
liath  done  any  thing  remarkable  in  his  providence. — Renuod 
them  oiF  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  pray  for  the  child^ 
and  to  resign  it  to  the  Divine  Will,  that  if  it  be  taken  from  this 
life,  the  transactions  of  the  baptismal  day  may  be  recollected  as 
an  engagement  td  christian  submission. — Conclude  your  dis- 
course with  an  address  to  the  spectators. — If  there  are  any  chil- 
dren belonging  to  the  family  old  enough  to  be  quietly  present, 
desire  that  they  may  be,  if  possible, — and  drop  a  word  to  them 
touching  the  meaning  of  the  service.*— Then  renew  your  thanks- 
giving and  prayer;  especially  for  the  family,  and  the  several 
branches  of  it,  as  well  as  for  the  families  of  the  friends  present, 
and  the  interest  of  Christ  in  the  rising  generation.— Conclude  all 
with  a  benediction. 

§  6.  In  the  entertainment  which  generally  follows,  "  Let 
your  moderation  appear  to  all ;"  and  endeavour  to  conduct  the 
conversation  so  that  good  impressions  may  be  promoted  rather 
than,  as  they  too  frequently  ate,  weakened  and  erased.  Re- 
member you  have  many  eyes  upon  you,  and  much  of  your  repa- 
tation  will  depend  on  your  conduct  at  such  seiisons.  Alloif 
yourselves  intervals  of  moderate  cheerfulness,  but  rather  err  on 
the  grave  extreme  ;  and  always  retire  as  eiirly  as  you  conve- 
niently and  decently  can. 

§  7.  Keep  a  register  of  all  the  children  you  baptize,  and'the 
time  when  you  administered  the  ordinance,  which  will  be  a 
means  of  preserving  the  state  of  families  in  your  minds,  and 
will  lead  you  into  proper  enquiries  about  the  state  of  the  youth 
of  your  charge  ;— it  may  also  serve  to  settle  some  disputes  ari- 
fiing  with  regard  to  the  age  of  children* 

§  8.  Lastly,  When  you  baptize  persons  of  riper  years, 
talk  seriously  with  them,  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the. ordinance; 
— ^and  if  they  insist  upon  being  baptised  by  immersion,  do  not 
absolutely  refuse  thpm,  but  rather  intimate  your  desire  that  it 
xnay  be  done  by  another  person. — Admit  none  to  thb  kind  q{ 
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baptism,  but  those  whom  you  and  the  church  are  satisfied  in 
admitting  to  church  communion. 


LECT.  XX. 
On  Administering  the  LorSs  Supper. 

§  J .  JLrfABOUR  to  prepare  your  own  hearts  for  the  ordinance 
with  all  possible  care. — Begin  with  some  suitable  reflections  for 
the  purpose  early  in  the  week. — Pray  earnestly  for  divine  assis- 
tance, and  let  the  day  before  be  commonly  observed  as  a  day 
of  solemn  fasting  and  prayer. 

§  2.  Choose  some  evangelical,  and  generally  some  comfort-' 
able  subject  for  sacramental  days,  and  bestow  some  extraordi* 
nary  trouble  on  the  sermon,  especially  the  devotional  parts  of 
it,— Sometimes,  however,  a  faithful  address  to  those  who  are 
under  a  religious  profession  to  walk  worthy  of  it,  is  extremely 
proper. 

§  3.  In  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  general  service 
and  the  administration  of  the  ordinance,  be  very  earnest  with 
God  for  his  presence,  and  labour  to  come  to  the  table  as  devout 
as  possible. — Much  depends  on  the  temper  with  which  things 
are  begun. 

^  4.  Introduce  the  administration  with  some  extempore 
meditations  on  some  select  texts  of  scripture  ; — generally  such 
a  text  as  hath  some  connection  with  the  subject,  or  at  least  the 
ordinance.— -In  these  addresses,  avoid  critical  niceties  by  all 
means,  and  pursue  a  strain  the  most  pathetic. 

§  5.  In  the  prayer  before  receiving  the  elements,  as  well  as 
in  all  the  rest,  be  moderately  short  ;---<lealing  much  in  confes- 
sion of  sin  ; — this  may  generally  be  connected  with  your  ex- 
tempore discourse  before. — Takedue  care  to  introduce  a  variety 
of  thoughts  in  prayer  and  speaking. — In  the  prayer  before  the 
cup  renew  your  covenant  engagements. — Drop  some  pious 
bints  afterwards,  before  you  receive  the  cup,  as  well  as  while 
you  are  breaking  the  bread  and  pouring  out  the  wine. — Here 
it  may  be  proper  to  take  passages  of  scripture  to  explain, 
enforce,  &c. — After  singing,  conclude  with  thanksgiving,  and 
be  particular  in  praying  for  the  church  of  Christ  in  general,  and 
especially  that  to  which  you  are  more  immediately  related. 
VOL.  V.  3  P 
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§  6.  While  thq  elements  are  being  distributed  generally 
continue  in  silence,  in  order  to  give  room  for  the  exercise  ci 
secret  devotion. — Make  a  pause  before  receiving  the  elements, 
and  exhort  others  to  do  so. — Address  a  word  now  and  then 
chiefly  to  spectators,  remember  them  also  in,  prayer  ; — ^itis 
often  the  means  of  cherishing  good  impressions. 

§  7.  Look  round  the  church  and  congregation  after  yoo 
have  dispatched  what  is  more  immediately  your  concern,  and 
lift  up  your  heart  for  particular  persons  as  your  eye  singles 
them  out,  and  as  their  concerns  may  require. — ^Throughout 
the  whole  ordinance  cultivate  a  social  temper,  and  give  the  soul 
room  to  expand  and  soften  itself  into  the  most  friendly  senti- 
ments,— not  only  towards  those  present,  but  the  whole  church 
of  Christ.  And  do  not  forget  those  under  persecution  for  reli- 
gion, the  afflicted,  the  dying,  the  poor,  vacant  congregations, 
&c. 

§  8.  After  the  ordinance  is  over  retire,  if  possible  imqie^ 
diately  ;  recollect  as  much  as  you  can  of  your  meditations, 
and  sometimes  write  them  down  with  all  the  improvements  that 
may  be  suggested  to  your  minds. 

§  9.  Let  the  whole  of  your  discourse  on  a  sacramental  day 
be  particularly  spiritual  and  heavenly, — and  as  far  as  the  infir« 
mities  of  nature  will  allow,  let  every  moment  of  it  be  devoted  to 
God  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  care. 

§  10.  Lastly,  in  ^your  retirement,  after  you  have  been  at 
the  Lord's  table,  consider  what  you  can  do  more  for  God. — 
Perhaps  then  you  may  find  some  schemes  of  usefulness  dart  into 
your  minds,  as  well  as  things  of  importance  with  regard  to  your 
own  souls,  and  the  congregation,  that  had  not  before  been 
thought  of, — And  take  great  care  to  act  according  to  the  reso- 
lutions you  have  formed,  and  without  the  least  delay. 


LECT.  XXL 

On   Visiting  in  General. 

§  1.  JLjOOK  upon  this  as  a  considerable  part  of  your  pastoral 
work. — It  obliges  your  people,  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  of 
serving  them  not  only  by  yourprivate  discourse,  but,  by  letting 
you  into  their  circumstances,  you  may  be  the  more  capable 
of  making  a  proper  application  to  them  in  public. 

§  2.  Igndeavour  to  get  proper  information  as  to  the  state 
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of  your  congregation  and  church. — For  this  purpose,  when 
you  come  to  a  place,  take  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons that  subscribe, — statedly  attend, — church  members, — 
and  the  poor. — ^Make  it  a  rule  to  see  each  of  them  at  their  own 
houses. — Let  two  or  three  of  the  most  judicious  be  chosen,  with 
a  view  of  getting  information  with  regard  to  the  characters  of 
the  rest. — Intreat  them,  moreover,  to  inspect  the  behaviour  of 
their  brethren  and  friends, — and  to  inform  you  of  such  things 
as,  upon  the  whole,  they  think  you  ought  to  know. — This,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  necessary,  if  you  have  any  persons  solemnly 
set  apart  by  the  congregation  for  this  purpose,  which  to  me 
appears  a  rational  and  scriptural  thing. — Have  proper  times  of 
meeting  with  the  persons  appointed  to  this  work, — to  talk  over 
church  affairs  ; — and  always  conclude  your  conference  with 
prayer. — Every  Monday  before  the  sacrament  will  be  a  very 
proper  time  for  this  business. — Consult  with  them  before  you 
propose  any  to  communion. — Do  not  dispise  flying  stories  ; — 
cither  they  have  a  foundation,  or  they  have  not, — if  they  have, 
they  ought  to  be  regarded, — if  not,  care  should  be  taken  to 
remove  the  reproach,  and  fix  it  on  those  who  raised  it. — At 
the  same  time,  however,  do  not  be  too  ready  to  believe  them. 
A  general  caution  may  be  grounded  on  a  flying  story. 

§  3.  Make  a  pastoral  visit  to  each  family, — at  least  once  a 
year. — In  this  visit  talk  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  family. 
Renew  a  solemn  charge  to  them  to  take  a  religious  care  of  their 
family. — Then  enquire  into  the  state  and  character  of  their 
children  and  servants. — Set  down  the  names  of  both,  the  first 
pastoral  visit  you  make, — and  alter  the  list  as  occasion  may 
require. — If  you  have  an  opportunity,  talk  with  the  several 
members  of  the  family. — At  a  proper  time  charge  upon  them  a 
due  regard  to  their  eternal  concerns,  especially  the  tender 
branches  of  the  family. — Proper  addresses  weekly  or  monthly 
to  the  members  of  your  own  family  will  fit  you  for  the  regular 
discharge  of  your  duty  on  this  head. 

§  4.  After  you  return  make  some  memorandums  how  you 
find  things, — keep  a  catalogue  of  cases,  disposed  under  diflfe- 
rent  particulars.  This  book  must  be  kept  secret. — Let  no 
one  in  the  world  see  it  — ^Make  it  unintelligable  to  every  one 
but  yourselves. — Let  there  be  one  catalogue  of  those  who 
appear  unconverted, — another  of  those  under  serious  impres- 
sions,— another  of  those  who  seem  of  hopeful  disposition,^— 
another  of  those  who  are  proper  tobringinto  communion,  when 
occasion  offers  ;-^and  another  of  those  who  have  generally 

3P2 
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acted  very  well,  but  in  some  instances  need  to  be  admoniahed 
and  censured. — On  your  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  wbtcfamay 
be  about  once  a  quarter,  look  over  this  book,  and  see  what  is 
necessary  to  be  done  for  the  serrice  of  religion  among  your 
people. 

§  5.  In  your  occasional  visits  call  frequently  upon  persons 
of  great  importance  in  your  congregation,— especially  if  you 
live  near  them ;— but  endeavour  to  proportion  your  ytsits  net 
merely  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  family ,-4)nt  to  the 
opportunities  of  usefulness. — Visit  frequently  those  under  any 
extraordinary  affliction, — ^and  those  in  whose  circumstances  there 
has  been  lately  any  peculiar  change. 

§  6.  In  all  your  visits  take  a  great  deal  of  notice  of  children. 
Give  them  texts  to  learn, — and  little  rewards  for  learning  them. 
This  will  often  furnish  matter  for  good  discourse,  and  will  engage 
the  affections  of  children,  which  may  be  of  importance  *to  your 
future  life,  and  their  eternal  welfare.— Some  children  will  listen 
to  a  minister,  who  will  not  regard  a  parent. 

§  7.  In  all  your  visits,  remember  to  behave  like  a  minister, 
grave  and  serious^;— though  sometimes  pleasant,  yet  never  too 
much  elevated  with  mirth. — ^Take  heed  at  entertainments,  not 
to  be  very  much  charmed  with  any  thing  you  eat  or  drink  ;— 
be  pleased  with  all,  but  do  not  indulge  too  nice  a  palate- 
Drop  some  serious  hints, — and  take  care,  if  you  have  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  to  conclude  with  prayer. 

§  8»  Be  very  careful  that  you  retire  in  time, — and  do  not 
outstay  the  spirit  of  conversation  ; — nor  spend  so  much  of  yonr 
time  in  visiting  as  to  lead  people  to  suppose,  that  your  time 
hangs  heavy  upon  your  hands— A  loitering,  idling,  tattling 
minister  is  a  contemptible  character.— Rather  appear  properly 
full  of  business  ;  and  let  it  not  be  mere  affectation.— -Every  hour 
will  be  well  filled  up  if  you  attend  strictly  to  the  various  duties 
of  your  office. 

§  9.  When  several  of  your  congregation  meet  at  a  private 
bouse,  be  amongst  them  if  convenient  ; — partly  with  a  view  to 
regulate  their  hours, — and  to  oblige  them  with  your  company. 
You  may  also  have  an  opportunity  of  making  conversation  use- 
ful. By  all  means  spend  some  time  in  prayer  before  you  separate. 

§  10.  Engage  your  people  sometimes  to  visit  you  ;— and 
always,  on  these  occasions,  entertain  them  with  a  prudent  hos- 
pitality ,^but  never  affect  grand  entertainments.-^Set  a  part 
one  day  in  the  week  to  attend  to  those  who  wish  to  eome  to  yea 
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upon  spiritual  accounts. — Talk  serioaslj  and  tenderly  to  such^ 
and  pray  with  them  at  ]arge«— ^Recommend  their  peculiar  cases 
to  the  divine  regard  in  the  most  affectionate  manner  ;-*-this  will 
have  a  tendency  to  make  you  experimental  preachers. 


LECT.  XXII. 
On  Visiting  the  Sick. 

§  U  KJ  NDER  this  head  I  would  first  make  a  few  preliminary 
remarks. — You  will  remember  that  this  part  of  a  minister's  work 
is  very  important.  With  regard  to  some  it  is  the  only  kind 
ofHce  you  will  ever  be  able  to  ))erform  for  them.-— Perhaps 
if  you  neglect  it,  they  may  go  into  the  presence  of  God  with 
a  testimony  against  you.— Sometimes  you  will  have  to  visit 
persons,  who  have  been  entirely  regardless  of  religion > — to 
whom  you  may  prove  of  singular  advantage. — At  other  times 
good  men,— ^and  they  may  end  life  in  a  manner  more  comfort* 
able, — and  more  honourable  to  religion,  on  account  of  it ;— or 
if  they  live,  they  may  make  a  better  improvement  of  their  future 
moments.— The  discourses  you  have  had  with  them  in  health, 
which  were  at  the  time  reviving  cordials  to  their  drooping  spirits, 
will  not  be  entirely  without  a  relish  on  their  sick  beds  ; — but  let 
not  this  relax  your  purpose  of  visiting  them  ;— at  these  times, 
more  than  when  they  were  healthy,  you  ought  to  attend  to  them ; 
remembering  that  when  sorrow  makes  the  heart  droop,  then  a 
good  word  makes  it  glad. 

^  2.  Remember  that  visiting  the  sick  is  a  very  difficult 
part  of  your  work. — It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  put  up  ahearty 
prayer  to  God; — ^but  we  ought  to  be  concerned  to  make  a 
solemn  preparation  for  the  work. — Augustine  wondered  that 
ministers  should  take  such  care  to  prepare  their  sermons,  and 
never  take  care  what  they  should  say  to  sick  people. 

§  3.  You  should  not  wait  to  be  sent  for ; — ^but  when  you 
hear  that  any  of  your  congregation  are  ill,  take  the  first  oppor*^ 
tunity  of  visiting  them ; — for  diseases  often  take  a  quick  turn. 
-"--Generally  take  the  beginning  of  an  afternoon  for  this  pur* 
pose.— It  will  be  proper  to  allot  a  certain  portion  of  the  day  to 
this  work,  if  you  are  in  a  large  congregation.  This  will  be  lik<l 
laying  aside  a  bag  for  charitable  uses. — Keep  a  catalogue  of  the 
sick. 

§  4.  Let  your  vbits  be  frequent, — ^but  not  too  long ;— 4Uid 
be  very  solicitous  that  they  may  turn  to  the  best  account. 
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§  5.  Before  you  go,  consider  seriously  how  you  ought  to 
behave ; — what  is  to  be  said  and  done ; — and  pray  that  God 
would  go  with  you. — ^Remember  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  do 
good. — And  be  sure  to  preserve  a  good  conscience  on  these 
occasions. 

§  6.  More  particular  directions  respecting  the  fnanncr  in 
which  visits  to  sick  people  are  to  be  conducted. 

§  7.  First,  I  shall  give  you  some  faints  relating  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  know  the  case  of  the  sick. 

§  8i  For  this  purpose  some  use  may  be  made  of  others. 
— Consider  yourselves  and  enquire  of  others  their  public  charac- 
ter,— especially  from  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  them, 
— and  above  all  from  religious  persons; — ^a  pious  parent,  for 
instance,  concerning  a  child ; — a  master,  concerning  a  ser- 
vant, &c. 

§  9.  Be  solicitous  for  proper  information  from  them- 
selves ; — particularly  if  you  have  reason  upon  the  whole  to  be- 
lieve their  state  is  bad. — If  you  have  only  a  general  idea  that 
they  are  wrong,  without  having  any  great  immoralities  to  charge 
upon  them,  then  be  so  much  the  more  solicitous  to  gather 
something  from  their  own  mouths, — on  which  you  may  ground 
a  plain  and  awakening  address.  Send  their  relations,  if  you  can 
conveniently,  out  of  the  room  ;— then  ask  the  persSn  seriously, 
if  he  hath  any  thing  particular  to  say  to  you  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  his  soul. — Enquire  what  his  hopes  are,  and  especially 
on  what  foundation  they  are  built. — When  you  have  asked  him 
a  few  questions  on  these  heads  leave  him  room  to  talk ; — per- 
haps he  may  freely  and  fully  tell  you  bis  state. 

§  10.  If  he  does  not,  ask  him  ^uch  questions  as  these. — 
Has  sin  ever  been  your  grief  and  burden  ? — ^What  have  you  done 
to  get  rid  of  it  ? — In  what  view  has  Christ  appeared  to  you  ? — 
What  are  your  thoughts  of  the  covenant  of  grace  ? — Have  you 
kept  up  secret  prayer  ? — Have  you  felt  the  power  of  scripture 
upon  your  heart? — Have  you  been  concerned  to  give  your 
thoughts  and  affections  to  God,  as  well  as  your  external  actions? 
— Have  you  felt  a  struggle  with  the  temptations  of  Satan, — 
and  the  corruptions  of  your  own  heart? — Have  you  epquired 
after  the  remedies  of  the  particular  distempers  of  your  own 
mind  ?— And  30  far  as  you  have  understood  them,  have  you 
endeavoured  to  use  them  f  &c. 

§  11.  Secondly,  I  would  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
advices  to  be  given  them,  and  discourse  to  be  held  with  them. 
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§  1 2.  If  their  sickness  be  threatning,  some  advice  as  to  their 
tefnporal  aflFairs  may  be  needful ; — but  your  main  business  I'e- 
Utes  to  their  spiritual  concerns. — As  to  temporal  affairs,  advise 
them,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  make  a  disposition  of  them  by 
will. — Sometimes  this  is  of  great  importance, — at  others,  how- 
ever, it  is  not.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  of  ill-gotten  wealth  or 
property,  urge  them  to  an  immediate  restitution,  as  absolutely 
necessary  ; — and  should  they  refuse,  warn  them  of  their  danger 
and  pray  for  them ; — but  in  other  respects  show  them  but  little 
attention. — Be  very  cautious  that  you  do  not  give  the  smallest 
intimation  that  you  wish  to  turn  the  will  into  such  a  channel  as 
may  be  most  for  your  own  interest. — ^When  you  know  that 
legacies  are  designed,  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  the 
will. 

§  1 3.  As  to  spiritual  concerns,  your  advice  must  be  re- 
gulated by  the  state  and  character  of  each  individual ; — there  is 
the  bad,  the  dubious,  and  the  comfortable. 

§  14.  I.  You  will  find  some  whose  conduct  is  bad^ — and 
that  are  really  in  a  state  of  condemnation  and  misery. — Here 
your  duty  is  plain,  though  the  execution  of  it  will  be  difficult. 

§  15.  1.  Labour  to  convince  such,  that  their  case  is  very 
dangerous. — In  doing  this,  you  are  to  rest  your  arguments  chiefly 
on  scripture,  with  their  own  representation  of  their  case. — If 
you  find  that  there  is  any  one  sin  prevalent  in  their  character, 
rest  your  charge  upon  that. — If  drunkards,  liars,  &c.  bring  such 
texts  as  prove  they  will  be  shut  out  of  heaven. — Represent  the 
aggravation  of  their  sins,  particularly  the  religious  advantages 
they  have  enjoyed. 

§  16.  2.  Rather  lament  over,  than  upbraid  such  persons. — 
Severity  will  produce  hatred  ; — and  probably  they  will  not  wish 
to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with  you. 

§  17.  3.  Be  careful  you  do  not  drive  them  into  despair, — 
especially  when  you  see  that  they  begin  to  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  their  danger. — While  they  appear  unconcerned,  urge 
the  most  dreadful  things, — represent  to  them  the  wrath  of  God, 
as  inexpressibly  dreadful, — borrow  images  from  present  and 
familiar  things, — such  as  the  burning  of  a  fever,— the  tossings 
of  a  restless  night,  &c. — By  these,  endeavour  to  impress  upon 
them  some  idea  of  the  excruciating  and  everlasting  pains  of  hell. 
— ^But,  as  I  have  said  before,  do  not  drive  them  to  despair ;  but 
as  soon  as  you  conceive  they  need  consolation,  exhibit  to  them 
the  riches  of  the  meroy  of  God  in  Christ. — Repeat  the  most  con- 
solatory passages  of  scripture^that  you  can  recollect^ — ^aod  let 
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them  clearly  see  that  you  have  pointed  out  their  danger,  only 
to  prevent  their  ruin^  and  lead  them  to  the  Saviour. 

§  18.  If  you  conceive  that  you  discern  something  in  them 
that  looks  like  genuine,  evangelical  repentance,  be  not  too 
ready  to  administer  consolation,— except  as  conditional ; — ^there 
is  a  great  danger  in  authoritative  absolution.— >Tell  them  plainly 
that  if  they  do  not  rest  their  souls  on  Christ,  there  is  no  room 
for  hope.— Remind  them  of  the  treachery  of  their  own  hearts, 
that  they  may  maintain  a  due  jealousy  over  theaiselves,  and 
see  to  tiieir  sincerity  before  it  be  too  late.— Represent  to  tbem 
the  peculiar  aggravation  of  their  sins, — particularly  the  mis- 
improvement  of  a  religious  education,  means  of  grace,  afflic- 
tions and  temporal  enjoyments.  After  all,  perhaps,  little  will 
be  done,  the  first  visit ; — but  repeat  it, — and  particuliurly  as  your 
hearts  charge  you  with  past  neglect  of  such  unhappy  creatures. 

§  19.  IL  You  will  be  called  to  vuit  others,  whose  charac- 
ters are  dubious. 

§  20.  1.  Exhort  such  to  a  very  diligent  scrutiny  into  their 
state. — Point  out  the  importance  of  their  being  acquainted  with 
their  case,  and  especially  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  human  de- 
pravity and  the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart. 

§  21.  2.  Advise  them  to  be  willing  to  know  the  wont.— 
Tell  tbem  they  cannot  make  their  case  better  by  shutting  their 
eyes,— but  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  worhc  if  they  entertain 
false  hopes ; — and  that  a  strict  examination  of  theinselves  can 
do  them  no  harm,— nor  renewed  acts  of  repentance  be  of  any 
injury,  even  if  they  are  real  christians. 

§  22.  3.  Assist  them  in  this  work  by  particular  represen- 
tations of  the  religious  dispositions,  desires,  fears,  hopes  and 
pursuits  of  good  men.— -Go  over  again  what  was  said  to  them, 
while  you  were  sounding  their  consciences ;— and  in  proportion 
to  the  dubiousness  of  their  case,  urge  these  things  more 
strongly. 

§  23.  4.  Give  them  your  own  judgment  plainly  and  se- 
riously.— Remember,  when  3'pu  pray  with  them,  particularly 
to  offer  up  earnest  petitions  to  God  to  lead  them  into  the  know- 
ledge of  themselves. 

§  24.  III.  See  what  should  be  done  for  them  of  whom  yoo 
have  a  good  hope. 

§  25.  1.  Endeavour  not  only  to  support  them,  but  to  raise 
them  to  a  chearful,  animated  and  thankiFul  frame. — If  they  are 
afraid  of  death,  point  out  to  them  the  great  promises  of  the 
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gospel. — Endeavour  to  raise  in  them  admiring  and  adoring 
thoughts  of  divine  grace. — Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable, 
as  well  as  scriptural,  than  that  a  christian  should  go  out  of  the 
world  chearful,— rising  like  a  guest,  satisfied  with  iiis  provision, 
and  thankful  to  the  master  of  the  feast. 

§  26.  2.  Exhort  them  to  bear  an  honourable  testimony 
to  religion  with  their  last  breath,  and  to  recommend  it  to  all 
who  come  to  see  them,  as  a  thmg  of  the  first  importance.— 
Death-bed  addresses  have  often  been  very  useful. 

§  27.  3.  Urge  upon  them  the  proper  exercise  of  patience 
and  resignation ;  and  that  they  carefully  avoid  peevishness  and 
ill-nature. 

§  28.  I  now  come  to  say  something  about  the  manner  how 
to  pray  with  the  sick. 

§  29.  1.  Take  care  that  your  prayers  are  not  too  long. — 
Never  notice  public  affairs,  unless  when  praying  with  dying 
christians  of  eminent  characters. — Rather  enlarge  on  the  general 
interest  of  Christ  in  the  world  ;  and  pray  for  a  universal  revival. 
— Good  men  have  always  a  zeal  for  it,  but  even  on  this  head 
be  not  too  long. 

§  30.  2.  Let  your  prayers  be  as  serious  and  spiritual  as 
possible. — Labour  to  get  yourself  into  a  good  frame. — Lift  up 
your  heart  to  God  for  the  influences  of  his  spirit. — His  teachings 
will  make  this  work  pleasant  to  yourselves,  and  delightful  to 
real  christians  who  may  join  with  you. 

§  31.  3.  When  the  person  seems  to  be  in  an  unconverted 
state,  represent  his  case  awfully  before  God,  and  earnestly  beg 
of  him  to  have  mercy  on  him — Here  you  are  to  endeavour  to 
"  save  him  with  fear,  plucking  him  out  of  the  fire." — Pray  that 
God  would  give  him  a  little  more  time,  and  that  he  may  be 
reprieved  before  the  sentence  of  wrath  be  executed  upon  him. — 
This  may  awaken  more  than  an  express  exhortation  ; — it  may 
also  impress  others. — A  contrary  method  will  tend  to  harden 
those  of  the  same  character. — Take  care  how  you  call  them  the 
servants  of  God  ; — our  brother  or  sister  is  rather  more  proper 
on  these  occasions  ; — this,  however,  may  have  a  bad  effect,-^ 
and  it  is  what  we  object  to  in  the  funeral  service. 

§  32.  4.  When  you  pray  with  a  dying  christian,  be  much 
in  expressions  of  faith,  and  ascriptions  of  praise  for  him. — 
Acknowledge  the  favours  God  has  bestowed. — Praise  him  for 
regenerating  grace,  communion  in  ordinances,  sanctifying  in- 
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fluences  of  his  Spirit,  promises  of  divine  consolation  in  death, 
transporting  views  of  a  glorious  resurrection ; — ^and  for  enabling 
him  to  adorn  religion  in  his  life,  and  persevere  to  the  end.— 
This  must  be  so  managed  as  not  to  appear  like  flattery.— 
Praise  God  for  comforts  received  in  confinement,  for  the  se- 
renity and  peace  with  which  he  is  enabled  to  look  into  an 
eternal  world,  and  for  the  hope,  that  though  be  dies  to  us, 
he  will  live  to  God. 

§  33.  5.  Do  not  forget,  on  these  occasions,  to  pray  for 
those  of  the  family  who  may  join  with  you, — ^and  particularly 
that  they  may  be  prepared  for  the  will  of  God,  and  that  the 
affliction  may  be  sanctified  to  fit  them  for  sickness  and  death. 

§  St.  Take  the  following  hints  hy  \fzy  of  appendix. 

1.  Do  not  neglect  the  directions  here  given,  because 
the  illness  does  not  seem  dangerous. — Such  neglect,  perhaps, 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Act  always  on  sup- 
position of  the  worst,  and  it  may  turn  to  good  account.  To 
habituate  yourselves  to  these  rules  is  of  great  importance. 

§  35.  2.  If  the  person  recovers  still  follow  him  with  your 
serious  exhortations.  Visit  him  in  his  recovery  ;  remind  him 
of  former  convictions  and  confessions, — urge  the  vows  of  God 
whicih  are  upon  him.  Pray  with  him,  and  remind  him  how 
eternity  appeared  to  him  in  his  affliction,  and  what  thoughts 
he  had  of  another  world. 

§  36.  3.  If  it  please  God  to  remove  the  sick  person,  be 
sure  to  visit  the  surviving  relations ;— at  least,  two  or  three 
times,  with  a  view  of  leading  them  to  a  due  improvement  of 
the  providence  ; — thus  endeavour  to  co-operate  with  divine 
providence,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  find  divine  grace  operate 
with  you  ; — under  such  circumstances  they  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  attend  to  your  advice. 


LECT.  XXIII. 
General  Maxims /or  Corwirsation. 

^  1.  JlJjNDEAVOUR  to  know  mankind,  and  properly  to 
distinguish  their  characters. — Do  not  suspect  all ;  do  not  trust 
all. — Never  put  yourselves  and  your  usefulness  in  the  power 
of  any  .-—Believe  not  every  account  of  a  character  that  is  given, 
especially  if  it  comes  from  the  lips  of  an  intimate  friend,  or  a 
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real  enemy.— Observe  every  sudden  alteration  of  persons* 
countenances  and  behaviour,  particularly  on  extraordinary 
emergencies. 

§  2.  Behave  with  constant  modesty  to  all.  Never  ojfsr 
your  services  in  any  of  the  duties  of  your  functions  upon 
public  occasions. — Nor,  on  the  contrary,  obstinately  refuse 
your  services  when  they  are  requested. — Do  not  appear  hij^hly 
satisfied,  nor  much  displeased  with  your  own  performances ; 
to  find  fault  with  them  appears  like  inviting  praise,  and  to 
discover  a  good  opinion  of  them  will  always  be  construed  into 
pride.  Do  not  therefore  even  make  them  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. Boast  not  of  the  labour  you  bestowed  on  your 
compositions,  nor  of  the  ease  with  which  you  dispatched  them. 
Do  not  repeat  the  substance  of  your  discourses  unsolicited.— 
ypon  the  whole,  neither  appear  to  hunt  for  reputation  ;  nor 
to  despise  it. 

§  3.  Treat  every  body  with  condescension  and  complai- 
sance, but  not  with  the  same  sort.  Remember  that  the  rich 
tradesman  generally  stands  more  upon  ceremony  than  those 
who  are  of  the  highest  birth  and  most  refined  education  — 
Frankness  pleases  country  people,  to  whom  formal  bows  are 
very  contemptible. — Never  depend  upon  merit  without  com- 
plaisance— As  you  must  at  times  refuse  invitations,  study  to 
do  it  in  the  most  obliging  manner.— Be  nearly  upon  a  level 
with  your  company,  and  do  not  attempt  to  outshine  them  too 
far, — Remember  to  send  people  away  as  well  pleased  with 
themselves  as  you  can  without  flattery,  which  is  always  to  be 
abhorred.  And  for  this  purpose  endeavour  to  think  as  well  of 
others  as  you  reasonably  can  ;  and  be  not  too  sharp-sighted  to 
discover  faults,  nor  too  severe  in  censuring  them. 

§  4.  Preserve  a  character  of  strict  fidelity.  And  for  this 
purpose  be  exact,  but  not  confident  in  repeating  facts. — Take 
heed  not  to  talk  too  much. — Promise  little,  and  when  you  have 
made  promises,  be  punctual  in  performance  ;  rather  do  more 
than  you  have  promised  than  less,  and  sooner  than  later. — Take 
heed  of  seeming  to  be  every  bodies'  man. — Never  show  so  much 
complaisance  in  one  company  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  what 
you  show  in  another. 

§  5.  Have  no  quarrels,  if  possible,  with  ant/  ;  but  especially 
with  persons  of  eminent  reputation, — or  of  no  reputation  at  all.— 
If  you  have  received  any  injury,  forgive  it  heartily  and  not 
merely  seem  to  do  it. — If  you  remember  it,  let  it  be  only  to 
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make  you  cautious,  and  do  such  perst>nsall  the  kindness  you  catf. 
This  is  the  best  way  of  taking  revenge— When  you  have, 
through  negligence  of  heart,  done  any  thing  that  may  justly 
oflfend  another,  frankly  confess  it  and  ask  pardon. — If  you  have 
asserted  any  thing  that  you  find  to  be  a  mistake,  confess  it,  and 
be  thankful  for  better  information. 

§  6.  Affect  not  to  pry  into  the  circumstances  of  families, 
you  have  business  enoiigh  of  your  own,  and  be  not  forward  to 
give  directions  to  them  in  their  worldly  afllairs  ;  but  if  you  see 
they  are  going  to  ruin,  reprove  them  seriously  at  proper  sea- 
sons. Sometimes  a  plain  serious  address  may  save  a  family. — 
Labour,  on  such  occasions,  to  get  such  a  knowledge  of  their 
situation  as  will  enable  you  to  give  suitable  counsel.  Be  not 
however  too  forward  in  giving  it.  When  your  people  are 
distressed,  do  all  you  can  to  comfort  and  assist  them  ;— keep 
lip  your  acquaintance  with  substantial  persons  by  wboite  assist 
taqce  you  may  be  a  help  to  others. 

§  7.  Affect  not  a  priestly  authority.— If  you  fix  with  a 
church  of  a  congregational  form,  give  them  all  the  satisfaction 
you  reasonably  can. — Wean  your  people  insensibly  from  an 
excessive  attachment  to  particular  forms  ;  especially  by  expo- 
sitions on  detached  portions  of  scripture. — ^When  you  ftpeak  to 
the  church  as  such,  do  it  always  with  a  mixture  of  tenderness 
and  respect. — Remember  Christ  has  given  his  ministers  no  power 
over  men^s  persons,  possessions  or  judgment. — All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  advise  and  admonish. — Remember  what  a  disgrace  it  is 
to  quarrel  with  a  society  under  your  care,— and  endeavour  to 
avoid  whatever  has  the  least  tendency  towards  it. 

§  8.  Live  above  all  appearance  of  worldly-mindedness ; 
and  not  only  the  appearance  but  the  thing  itself. — Be  satisfied 
and  thankful  for  what  you  have,  but  do  not  make  a  great  show 
of  plenty  ;  especially  before  those  of  known  generosity,  or  great 
covetousness. — Manage  your  expences  with  frugality. — ^Keep 
an  account  of  what  you  receive,  and  what  you  expend. — Re- 
member that  a  minister  loses  much  of  his  respectability  and 
influence  when  he  has  the  character  of  one  who  spends  too  fast, 
unless  it  evidently  appears  that  it  is  owing  to  nothing  but  excess 
of  liberality  ;  and  an  excess  even  in  that  does  not,  on  the  whole, 
raise  his  character. — Be  sure,  however,  to  lead  the  way,  as  far 
as  you  prudently  can,  in  all  generous  expences.-i..All  you  have 
is,  in  one  way  qr  another,  to  be  devoted  to  God  ; — and  to  him 
you  are  to  trust  to  provide  for  you  and  yours. — Do  not  attempt 
to  screw  up  your  people  to  a  subscription  beyond  their  power; 
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if  they  do  not  give  you  what  is  necessary,  it  is  a  just  cause  for 
removal. 

§  9.  Talk  not  of  leaving  your  people,  till  you  see  your  way 
clekr  ;  and  after  all  be  very  cautious.  If  you  are  in  a  large 
congregation,  where  you  are  beloved  and  useful,  and  have  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  any  moderate  degree,  the  increase  of 
income,  provided  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  your  sup- 
port, is  a  wretched  reason  for  leaving  a  charge. — Nor  is  the 
pleasantness  of  situation,  or  a  desire  to  be  nearer  your  relations 
much  to  be  regarded,  if  you  have  your  health. — The  presence 
of  God  and  success  in  your  labours,  are  the  main  things  to  be 
attended  to. 

§  10.  When  diflFerences  arise,  do  your  utmost  to  compose 
them. — Plead  with  each  of  the  parties  by  themselves,  but  side 
not  hastily  with  either Avoid  arbitration,  lest  you  make  your- 
selves enemies,  and  rather  procure  some  other  person  to  arbi- 
trate the  affair,  than  expose  yourself  to  censure,  and  your  use- 
fulness to  danger. 

§  1 1.  Be  cautious  in  undertaking  any  thing,  or  of  resolutely 

pursuing  what  you  have  begun Scatter  some  flying  reports  of 

a  fhing  before  you  do  it,  that  you  may  see  what  people  think 
of  it. — Stake  not  your  reputation  upon  any  thing  you  undertake. 
Use  proper  instruments  for  things  not  very  agreeable  to  the 
church  and  congregation  or  neighbourhood,  whenever  it  be 
necessary  such  things  should  be  done.  Leave  room  for  an 
honourable  retreat,  and  appear  not  to  be  much  impressed  with 
the  disappointment, 

§  12.  Observe  proper  times  for  talking.  Reprove  very 
teuderly  and  respectfully,  when  you  do  it  personally.  Let  it 
always  be  in  secret.  Sometimes  you  may  drop  a  hint,  which 
may  give  a  person  room  to  reprove  himself,  in  mixed  companies; 
especially  if  you  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  not  aware  you 
know  his  faults.  Have  proper  stories  and  passages  from  authors 
for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  lend  books,  and  mark  the  most 
nemarkable  passages. 


LECT.  XXIV. 

Xules  of  Conduct  towards  those  to  whom  some  Particular  Care 
and  regard  will  be  requisite. 


§  1.  jr  IRST,  to  Deacons,  or  those  who  stand  in  their  place. 
Their  business  will  be  to  provide  for  the  Lord^s  table,  for  yours, 
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and  for  the  poor's. — Let  such  persons  be  chosen  to  thb  office, 
if  possible,  whom  you  can  entirely  trust,  and  who  are  esteemed 
and  beloved  in  their  place. — Leave  charitable  cares  to  them, 
and  consult  them  before  you  propose  any  to  communion. — For 
this  purpose  have  a  meeting  with  them  at  some  private  boase 
once  a  month,  a  little  before  the  preparation  day. 

§  2.  Secondly,  towards  other  persons  of  eminence  in  the 
congregation,  whether  on  account  of  age,  circumstances,  or 
character,  discover  a  very  tender  regard.  The  aged  visit  and 
pray  with. — Bear  to  hear  their  stories  of  what  passed  when  they 
ivere  young, — and  if  there  be  any  remains  of  wisdom  in  them 
you  may  profit  much  by  their  conversation. — As  to  persons  of 
wealth,  honour,  and  learning,,  do  not  idolize  them  ;  nor  give 
yourselves  so  much  to  their  company  as  to  neglect  others, — ^yct 
you  will  do  well  to  remember,  that  some  peculiar  honour 
and  attention  are  justly  their  due. — Never  forget  that  while  the 
common  people  are  not  to  be  despised,  they  are  not  to  be  too 
much  trusted. — Eight  or  ten  of  the  most  substantial  and  intelli- 
gent persons  in  a  congregation  often  turn  the  whole;  en* 
deavour  therefore  not  only  to  secure  the  affection  but  the  reve* 
rence  of  such.  This  can  only  be  done  by  a  prudent  and  steady 
conduct,  and  by  solid  and  strong  sense,  both  in  the  pulpit  and  in 
conversation.  Beware  they  do  not  think  you  a  weak  but  well 
meaning  man.  As  to  persons  of  eminent  piety,  discover  a 
great  regard  for  them,  be  their  circumstances  what  they  may.— 
Talk  often  with  them,  and  pray  with  them.  And  those  whom 
God  has  favoured  by  peculiar  visits  of  his  grace  and  interpo- 
sitions of  his  providence,  honour,  love,  and  serve  with  a  pecu- 
liar zeal.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  slight  those  whom  God 
honours  ? 

§  3.  Discover  a  great  concern  for  the  welfare  of  youth. 
Sometimes  preach  expressly  to  them. — Present  them  useful 
books. — Often  address  them  in  public,  when  the  whole  discourse 
is  not  designed  for  them, — and  often  do  it  in  private. — When 
you  see  them  under  convictions,  labour  to  the  utmost  to  fix 
them,  and  when  you  are  satisfied  witli  their  state,  bring  them 
early  into  church  fellowship  and  the  communion. — If  any  before 
or  after  communion  get  into  bad  company,  warn  them  seriousivj 
tenderly,  and  affectionately.  Single  out  two  or  three  hopeful 
youths  to  watch  over  the  rest. 

§  4.  Have  an  especial  regard  to  the  afflicted.  When  yoa 
receive  notes  to  pray  for  any,  keep  them  ;  and  when  you  return 
home  look  them  over  and  make  memorandums  of  their  cases ; 
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both  to  give  them  a  place  in  your  present  devotions,  and  that 
you  may  visit  them.  Mention  their  cases,  in  public  prayer,  with 
a  prudent  copiousness  ;  but  much  more  largely  when  with  them 
in  private.  Endeavour  to  assist  afflicted  persons  in  temporals 
as  well  as  in  spirituals. 

§  5.  Be  moderate  in  opposing  those  who  have  notions  of 
religion  different  to  yourselves. — Bear  with  their  zeal, — be 
yourselves  an  example  of  candour  and  meekness. — Seldom 
run  upon  their  notions  in  the  pulpit  directly-  When  you  do, 
avoid  every  thing  that  looks  like  spleen  against  their  persons. 
Do  your  utmost  to  gain  their  affections  by  serving  them  to  the 
extent  of  your  power. 

§  6.  To  those  who  are  disaffected  to  your  person  and  mi- 
nistry, be  not  sharp-sighted  to  see  it ;  and  when  it  is  so  plain 
that  it  cannot  be  overlooked,  if  they  are  good  men,  talk  over  the 
affair  mildly  with  them  ;  and  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
if  possible ;  and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  dismiss  them  with  as 
good  a  testimonial,  as  to  their  character,  as  their  case  will  bear. 
— If  they  are  vicious  men,  be  still,  till  an  opportunity  of  expo- 
sing and  overbearing  them  at  once  offers. 

§  7.  When  any  fall  under  censure,  enquire  diligently  into 
the  fact ;  and  then  consider  whether  they  should  be  admonish- 
ed, suspended,  or  excommunicated.  Let  suspension,  however, 
generally  precede  excommunication. — Let  some  person  always 
be  sent  to  hear  the  excuses  of  the  party  accused. — If  they  can- 
not clear  up  their  reputation,  y)ropose  the  matter  at  a  church 
meeting  ; — if  the  case  be  notoriously  bad,  pronounce  sentence 
at  the  table  of  the  Lord  with  great  solemnity. — Pray  for  such 
persons  seriously  and  affectionately,  and  make  them  one  pas- 
toral visit  afterwards. — If  they  repent  after  a  proper  time  of 
trial,  restore  them  tenderly,  but  awfully  ;  and  let  tiic  confession 
be  public,  if  the  offence  has  been  so. — Have  a  strict  eye  upon 
them  afterwards,  and  admonish  them  frequently  if  you  perceive 
them  wavering  or  going  astray. 


LPXT.  XXV. 

On  Behaviour  to  other  Ministers y  and  Miscellaneous  Bemarks  in 
the  Conclusion. 


§  1.  \JN  this  interesting  subject  I  shall  offer,  First,  Obser-. 
rations  relative  to  your  own  brethren. 
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§  2.  1.  Treat  them  with  respect.  Think  as  boDoarably  of 
them  as  you  can,  and  speak  well  of  their  labours. 

§  3.  2.  Avoid  every  thing  that  looks  like  sbeep-stealiog. 

§  4.  3.  Assist  them  as  much  as  you  can  in  tbeir  temporal 
affairs. — For  this  purpose  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  people 
in  good  circumstances,  and  those  who  can  inform  you  of  lega- 
cies, &c. 

§5.4.  Employ  the  most  popular  of  them  in  your  absence, 
especially  those  who  are  dearest  to  your  people. 

§  6.  5.  Encourage  meetings  of  ministers.— Take  heed  how- 
ever they  do  not  grow  up  into  authoritative  synods — and  that  they 
be  not  burdensome  to  the  places  where  they  are  kept. — Let  the 
entertainment  be  moderate,  and  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  for 
the  success  of  the  ministry  be  kept,  wherever  they  are. 

§  7-  6.  Encourage  a  society  for  books.— This  may  be  of  use 
to  you  and  your  brethren,  and  lead  to  frequent  and  profitable 
interviews, 

§  8.  7.  Have  but  few  intimate  friends.— If  friendship'must 
be  broken  off,  let  it  be  civilly ;— do  not  drop  it  abruptly,  but 
insensibly. 

§9.1  shall  now  give  you.  Secondly,  some  observations  re- 
lative to  those  of  the  establishment. 

§  10.  1.  Be  very  prudent  in  their  company  ;  as  in  the  na- 
ture of  things  you  cannot  expect  them  all  to  be  sincere  friends 
to  you  as  dissenters. 

§11.2:  Treat  them  on  all  occasiqns  with  respect.  Do  not 
enter  into  controversies  with  them,  much  less  rail  against  the 
establishment,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time. 

§  12.  3.  Protest,  if  it  be  necessary,  that  you  are  consci- 
entious in  yonr  dissent ;  and  appear  ready  to  be  informed  on 
any  point  of  the  controversy  ;  but  having  the  chief  reasons  of 
nonconformity  at  hand,  do  not  fail  to  produce  thetn  if  you  arc 
forced  to  defend  yourselves. 

§  13.  4.  Never  join  with  any  of  them  who  expose  your 
weak  brethren. 

§  14.  5.  When  you  meet  with  any  truly  pious,  humble  and 
peaceable  men  in  the  establishment,  honour  them, — and  be  on 
free  and  friendly  terms  with  them  if  they  wish  it. 

§  \5.  Thirdly,  some  observations  relative  to  lay  preachers. 

§  16.  1.  Do  not  contend  with  them,  nor  inveigh  against 
them.-^God  has  used  many  of  them  for  excellent  purposes,  and 
we  must  not  tie  him  to  t(ur  rules. 
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§  17.  2.  If  there  l>e  any  in  the  congregation  over  whom 
the  great  head  of  the  church  may  place  you,  avoii)  intimate 
friendship  with  them— but  let  them  be  treated  kindly.  Do  them 
good  and  no  harm. 

18.  3.  Endeavour  to  outdo  them  in  what  is  good  in  their 
own  way.  Consider  what  makes  them  popular — viz. — Preaching 
Christ— Free  grace— Visiting — Religious  conversation,  &c. — 
Let  all  thes:  be  your  care,  for  they  are  all  your  duty. 

§  19.  Miscellaneous  remarks.  In  your  settlement  follow 
and  do  not  force  providence — Avoid  by  all  means  standinsj  can- 
didates with  others. — Never  go  to  any  place  but  on  a  consider- 
able majority— Keep  your  dd  friends,  and  get  new  ones. — If  a 
few  of  reputation  are  uneasy  do  not  accept  a  call.— Go  to  a  place 
at  first  where  you  do  not  intend  to  spend  your  lives,  if  it  may  be 
the  means  of  making  you  easy  for  a  time,  and  place  you  in  a 
situation  for  usefulness  and  improvement. — Labour  to  keep  your 
people  always  in  as  good  a  humour  as  possible. — If  any  thing 
grieves  or  offends  them,  alter  it  if  you  can  with  a  good  con- 
science  Remember,  when  a  minister  is  despised  his  usefulness 

is  at  an  end,  and  no  pulpit  talents  can  support  him  without  pru- 
dence.— In  conversation  be  lively,  but  always  have  some  useful 
hints,  to  shew  that  you  are  a  christian  and  a  man  of  sense. — Ne- 
ver be  ashamed  of  religion,  nor  seem  to  hear  a  wicked  jest  when 
you  cannot  reprove  it. — Consider  yourselves  as  weak  fallible 
creatures — Be  thankful  for  instructions — Review  former  miscar- 
riages for  your  caution,  and  earnestly  seek  wisdom  of  God  to 
direct  all  your  future  steps. — Beware  of  the  reputation  of  a  great 
politician — Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  you. — Read 
over  these  rules  once  a  year  at  least,  and  enrich  them  with  the 
best  remarks  you  can. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  following  Letters  were,  for  the  most  part,  printed  before,  in  a  Vohnue 
of"  Letters  to  and  from  Dr.  Doddridc£,^  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stbdman,  of  Shrewsbury.  A  few  more  are  now  printed  for  the  first  tiinf, 
from  the  author's  own  hand  writing,  which  appear  well  worth  preserving  is 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works. 


LETTERS. 


LETTER  !♦. 

To  Mr.  Hughes  \. 

DEAR  SIR,  Kihworthy  Dec.  21,  1721. 

A  RECEIVED  both  your  letters,  and  had  set  apart  this  after- 
noon for  answering  them.  My  fond  heart  would  easily  have 
dictated  enough  to  fill  a  sheet  of  paper ;  but  Mr.  Cope  tells  me 
the  Toads  are  so  bad  that  he  must  set  out  almost  immediately,  if 
he  intends  to  reach  Duffield  by  to-morrow  night.  I  am  obliged 
therefore  to  be  much  shorter  than  I  intended,  but  I  hope  yoa 
will  put  no  unkind  construction  upon  it. 

I  am  charmed  with  the  profession  you  make  of  your  friend- 
ship ;  for  I  value  it  so  highly  that  I  can  never  think  I  have  too 
many  assurances  of  it ;  and  yet  I  have  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
your  sincerity.  I  know  the  generosity  of  your  temper,  and  I 
"  perceive  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I  can  easily  persuade  myself, 
that  I  have  a  share  in  your  aflPection.  I  know  the  last  argument 
is  not  logical,  but  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  the  conclusion, 
that  I  do  not  examine  how  I  came  by  it ;  and  especially  as  yott 
have  furnished  me  with  many  better  arguments. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  recovered 
from  the  small  pox.  I  could  not  but  have  a  thousand  tender 
apprehensions  for  your  safety,  and  return  my  thanks  to  that 
kind  providence,  which  by  so  seasonable  an  interposition  hath 
delivered  you  from  so  much  danger,  and  still  continued  you  to 

*  From  the  authoi^s  short  hand  copy. 

f  Mr.  Hughes's  father  was  adisseuting  minister  at  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire, 
and  his  grand-father,  (Obodiah  Hughes,)  was  ejected  from  his  studentship  in  Christ- 
Church,  Oxford,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  in  1662.  I  take  him  to  have  been  relat- 
ed to  John  Hiiiifhes,  Esq;  author  of  the  Siege  of  Damascus,  and  who  wrote  several 
papers  id  the  Tatlcr,  Spectator^  and  Guardiait. 
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be  the  joy  of  your  friends,  the  glory  of  your  family,  and  orna- 
ment of  the  church. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  your  situation  at  Fio* 
dern  is  so  agreeable;  and  particularly  that  you  have  such  a 
c20mpanion  as  Mr.  Cater.  I  am  charmed  with  the  character 
you  give  me  of  that  gentleman ;  and  indeed  when  I  heard  of 
the  fineness  of  his  imagination,  and  the  strength  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  character  of  bb  morab, 
I  should  have  said, — this  gentleman  is  Mr.  Hughes^s  friend,— 
though  I  had  not  been  told  so.  How  glad  should  I  be  to  make 
the  third  among^  you,  and  how  agreeably  does  it  flatter  my 
nature  to  think,  that  I  have  sometimes  the  honour  of  being  the 
subject  of  your  discourse. 

I  never  doubted  but  that  when  you  came  seriously  to  penue 
the  inspired  writings^  you  would  be  sensible  of  the  charms  of 
them ;  for  no  man  has  a  better  relish  for  fine  writing  than  yoor« 
self.  I  have  lately  been  perusing  Solomon^s  Song ;  and  upon 
the  wliole  cannot  but  think  it  an  incomparable  composure,  aod 
that  the  author  was  as  much  the  noblest  of  poets,  as  the  deepest 
of  philosophers  and  the  wisest  of  kings.  The  sixth  chapter  if 
not  inferior  to  any  of  the  rest  of  it,  and  I  am  particularly  pleat- 
ed with  the  tenth  verse,  *^  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the 
morning,  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners?''  I  never  read  these  charming  words  but 
with  a  double  pleasure,  when  I  remember  the  inimitable  grace 
with  which  I  have  heard  you  repeat  them. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  Spratfs  History,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  Sir  William  Temple's  works ;  and  my  sentiments  of 
them  are  entii'ely  the  same  as  yours  and  Mr.  Cater's.  I  am  now 
perusing  Scott's  Christian  Life,  and  I  find  so  many  new  pleasures 
in  it,  that  I  caimot  forbear  giving  you  the  mortification  of  thank- 
ing you  again  for  it. 

I  could  add  a  great  deal  more  of  this  nature,  but  Mr.  Cope 
frees  you  from  any  further  trouble  by  calling  upon  me,  I  con- 
dude  and  subscribe  myself 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 
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LETTER  n*. 

To  the  same. 

DEAR  sniy  Jan.  S,  1722—3. 

X  EXPECT  to  see  Dr.  Latham  f  or  Mr.  Benyon  J  to-morrow ; 
and  therefore  answer  your  letter  so  soon.  I  can  hardly  prevaul 
with  myself  to  condole  with  you  upon  your  misfortunes,  since  I 
perceive  that  while  only  two  or  three  particular  persons  are 
treating  yon  unkindly,  the  rest  of  the  world  do  ample  justice  to 
your  merit.  I  have  heard  of  you  again  and  again  by  several  of 
my  acquuntancc,  who  speak  of  you  as  the  ornament  of  Findem : 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  your  character  is  so  well  established, 
and  that  those  who  go  about  to  attack  it  are  likely  to  do  them- 
selves more  mischief  than  they  can  do  you.  I  think  the  Specta- 
tor  somewhere  tells  us  that  no  music  is  so  sweet  to  a  man  as  his 
earn  praise  :  methinks  he  should  have  excepted  the  pleasure  that 
an  honest  and  generous  mind  takes  in  hearingr  his  friend  com- 
mended^  One  thing  I  can  confidently  aj9irm,  that  though  I 
passed  the  holy-days  very  pleasantly,  at  least  some  of  them  in 
the  company  of  a  very  agreeable  lady,  and  you  know  I  was  al- 
ways an  admirer  of  the  sex ;  yet  nothing  gave  me  so  much 
satisfaction,  as  a  few  minutes  conversation  with  Mr.  Benyon^ 
when  the  discourse  turned  upon  you.        * 

He  told  me  among  other  things,  that  you  were  making 
yourself  master  of  the  French  language.  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
hear  it,  because  it  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of  entertaining 
yourself  with  some  of  the  finest  writers  in  the  world.  Many  of 
ti|em  had  certainly  very  great  genius,  and  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  ancients,  those  great  masters  of  eloquence  and 
poetry.  Of  all  their  dramatic  poets,  I  have  met  with  none  that 
I  admire  so  much  as  Racine.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  charm* 
ed  with  the  pomp,  elegance,  and  harmony  of  his  language,  as 
well  as  the  majesty,  tenderness,  and  propriety  of  his  sentiments; 
The  whole  is  conducted  with  a  wonderful  mixture  of  grandeur 
and  simplicity,  which  sufficiently  distinguish  him  from  the  dul- 
ness  of  some  tragedians,  and  the  bombast  of  others.  One  of  his 
principal  faults  is,  that  the  jingle  of  his  double  rhyme  is  fre- 
quently ofiensive  to  the  ear.    I  lately  met  with  the  Archbbhop 

♦  From  the  aQtbor*s  short  hand  copy. 

f  An  emioent  tutor,  and  the  author  of  avolome  of  sermons  on  various  subject^ 
^  An  ingenious  young  gcntlemao,  son  of  Dr.  Samacl  Benyoo,  a  celebratQi^ 
minister  and  tutor  at  Shfewsbur;^. 
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of  Cambray's  Reflections  upon  Eloquence,  which  I  think  one  o{ 
the  most  judicious  pieced  I  have  ever  seen.  There  are  some 
fine  criticisms  at  the  end  of  it,  which  well  deserve  your  perusal. 
As  for  the  French  sermons,  they  are,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  them,  very  much  inferior  to  those  of  our  Eng^sh  divines. 
Bourdaloue's,  though  much  regarded,  appear  to  me  little  better 
than  empty  harangues.  Cheminais'  are  many  of  them  very 
good ;  but  I  never  met  with  any  of  them  that  are  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Mr.  Superville,  the  Protestant  divine  at 
Rotterdam  :  He  especially  excels  in  the  beauty  of  his  imagerji 
descriptions,  and  similes ;  and  some  of  the  most  pathetic  ez« 
postulations  I  ever  saw.  In  short,  I  believe  be  is  perfectly  to 
your  taste ;  only  there  is  one  thing  which  will  displease  jx>a  as 
much  as  it  did  me,  which  is,  that  many  of  his  arguments  are 
very  inconclusive,  though  generally  as  good  as  high  calvinisoi 
will  bear.  I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  with  the  freedom 
I  take,  in  advising  you  to  entertain  yourself  with  hrm  and  tbe 
other  authors  I  have  mentioned,  as  soon  as  they  fall  in  your  way. 
And  yet  perhaps  there  may  be  something  of  vanity  in  this  ad- 
vice too.  French  is  a  language  which  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  for  many  years,  and  you.  Sir,  have  just  began  to  study  it; 
and  so  I  am  willing  to  improve  this  short  interval  of  superiority, 
because  I  am  sure,  it  will  be  but  a  little  while  before  you  excel 
me  in  that,  as  much  as  you  do  in  every  thing  else.  I  mnst  not 
add  any  thing  more,  but  that  I  earnestly  desire  you  will  take 
care  that  you  do  not  impair  your  health,  by  rising  so  very  early 
in  the  morning,  for  I  will  assure  you  it  is  one  of  the  dearest 


things  in  the  world  to 


Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  obedient  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 


LETIER  III*. 

To  the  same. 
DEAR  SIR,  Hinckley,  1722—3. 

„  ACKNOWLEDGE  there  is  a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  the  tnrn 
you  give  to  the  concluding  words  of  my  letter,  though  it  be  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  sense  in  which  I  meant  them.  You 
tell  me,  that  I  am  a  good  preacher,  but  a  very  bad  prophet, 

♦  From  the  author's  short  hand  copy. 
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when  I  say  that  you  i/vill  quickly  understand  French  better  than 
I  do.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  a  character, 
which  I  should  otherwise  perhaps  have  been  puzzled  to  make 
out  a  title  to :  but  you  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that,  in  the 
latter  part  of  your  sentence,  you  hardly  do  me  justice.     It  is 
true,  I  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  but  I  think  I 
shall  be  very  capable  of  supporting  it,  if  all  my  predictions  are 
as  well  made  out  as  that  which  concerns  you.     I  assure  you, 
that  though  I  judge  by  your  own  account  of  it,  which  is  express* 
ed  in  the  most  modest  terms,  you  have  already  attained  a  much 
better  acquaintance  with  the  French  language  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly pretend  to.     It  is  true,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  con« 
versing  ivith  several  French  people,  and  so  am  not  entirely  a 
stranger  to  the  pronunciation :  but  I  assure  you  that  I  never 
read  half  the  books  that  you  mention.     Indeed  it  shames  me  out 
of  my  own  negligence,  when  I  consider  the  improvement  you 
make,  and  the  business  you  dispatch,  while  I  am  afraid  I  am  not 
improving  my  time  to  half  so  good  purpose.     Besides,  the  cha- 
racter that  you  give  me  of  many  of  the  writers  that  you  men- 
tion, which  I  know  is  entirely  to  be  depended  upon,  will  engage 
me  to  read  them  whenever  they  fail  into  my  hands ;  especially 
Bouhours,  Patrou,  Pelisson,  and  St.  Evremond. 

I  do  not  know  what  character  my  friends  may  have  given 
you  of  my  sermons;  but  I  am  sure  if  it  be  a  very  advantageous 
one,  it  will  be  my  most  prudent  way  to  take  care  not  to  unde- 
ceive you,  by  preaching  before  you  ;  forif  I  may  be  admitted 
to  be  any  judge  of  my  own  performances,  they  will  by  no  means 
answer  your  expectations.     They  are  all  upon  the  plainest  and 
roost  practical  subjects,  and  it  is  happy  if  they  are  at  ail  calcu- 
lated, as  1  am  sure  they  were  principally  intended,  to  inform  the 
judgment  and  awaken  the  consciences  of  the  lowest  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  6x  their  resolution  for  a  course  of  rational,  steady 
and  undissembled  piety.     It  is  not  because  I  despise  the  charms 
of  eloquence,  &c.  that  I  have  entirely  laid  them  aside.     I  know 
that  I  am  not  at  all  master  of  them>  and  so  choose  rather  not  to 
attempt  them,  than  by  an  awkward  imitation  to  darken  the  sub- 
ject to  the  vulgar  part  of  an  audience,  without  approving  my- 
self to  the  nicer  judgment  of  the  more  polite.     In  short,  I  am 
grown  very  familiar  with  the  old  puritans,  and  consequently  I 
am  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  women.     Pray  congratulate 
me  upon  this  good  fortune,  which  is  entirely  beyond  my  ex- 
pectation or  my  hope. 

VOL.  V.  3  S 
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But  after  all,  you  must  not  imagine  that  I  have  entirely 
lost  all  relish  for  finer  compositions;  on  the  contrary,  I  assure 
you,  that  I  attended  on  Dr.  Latham^s  sermon  at  Leicester,  with 
pleasure,  and  frequently  ^vith  transport.  The  most  rational 
and  patbetical  thoughts  were  delivered  with  such  elegance,  pro- 
priety and  harmony  of  language,  as  could  not  but  charm  even 
stupidity  itself;  my  attention  was  so  entirely  engaged,  that  I 
had  no  room  for  reflections  of  any  other  natnre,  except  for  this 
one,  ^^  How  much  does  Mr.  Hughes  admire  Dr.  Latham,  and 
how  capable  is  Dr.  Latham  of  relishing  the  performances  of  Mr. 
Hughes !" 

You  cannot  imagine  how  much  I  miss  your  company  at 

Hinckley.    Mr,  Cope  and  Mr. left  us  at  Cbristnoas,  as 

you  very  well  know.  Mr.  Some  is  not  returned  ;  so  that  in 
short  I  have  not  one  person  in  the  house  that  I  have  any^  intimate 
acquaintance  with.  You  know  nature  designed  me  for  a  social 
animal,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  pity  my  misfortune.  I  am  forced 
to  converse  with  the  dead,  because  I  want  agreeable  company 
among  the  living ;  and  it  is  happy  that  I  can  meet  with  enter- 
tainment  in  the  closet,  when  I  can  find  none  in  the  ball,  the 
parlour  or  the  garden. 

You  enquire  about  Mr.  Scott^s  poems.  I  only  know  in  ge- 
neral, that  he  intends  to  print  them  by  subscription;  but  what 
the  price  is  to  be,  or  how  the  subscriptions  are  to  be  obtained, 
I  have  not  yet  heard.  However,  when  I  know,  I  will  not  fail  to 
inform  you.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  commencing 
a  familiarity  with  the  muses,  because  you  are  very  well  quali- 
fied to  be  a  favourite  with  them.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  give 
you  my  opinion  of  your  performances  with  a  great  deal  of  free- 
dom, if  you  will  honour  me  so  far  as  to  make  me  a  judge  of 
them.  I  pretty  well  know  what  I  have  to  expect,  and  therefore 
liong  for  a  sight  of  them.     I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  &c. 
PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

P.  S.  My  most  humble  respects  to  Dr.  Latham,  if  be  ho- 
nours me  so  far  as  to  remember  that  he  saw  me  at  Leicester. 
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LETTER  IV. 

To  the  same. 

DEAR  SIR,  June  28, 1126,  (Midnight.) 


RECEIVED  your  last  of  the  23d  instant,  the  morning 
after  it  was  written.  I  own,  I  deserved  a  little  of  that  seve- 
rity with  which  you  there  complain  of  me,  for  the  circum- 
stance of  the  note  you  referred  to.  To  have  two  folio  pages 
with  two  lines,  is  indeed  a  very  compendious,  but  not  pro- 
fitable commerce.  However,  you  must  remember  that  I 
then  told  you,  I  quickly  intended  you  a  great  many  more. 
Here  you  see  I  have  began  then ;  but  when  I  shall  end,  I  know 
not.  I  fear  you  are  in  danger  of  three  pages,  and  then  you  will 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  more  than  two  hundred  per  cent;  for  I 
have  not  been  a  quarter  of  a  year  in  your  debt.  If  you  wonder 
at  so  accurate  a  computation,  you  must  recollect,  that  a  few 
months  ago  I  had  thoughts  of  matrimony,  which  naturally  led 
me  into  some  speculations  of  management  and  ceconomy,  which 
had  not  been  before  very  familiar  to  me. 

As  for  yours  of  the  20th  of  April,  I  have  read  it  over  so  of- 
ten that  I  can  say  a  good  deal  of  it  by  heart.     I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  you  for  your  correspondence.     You  know  that  I  am 
naturally  of  asocial  temper,  and  you  contrive,  in  the  abundance 
of  your  humanity,  not  only  to  give  me  pleasure  in  perusing 
your  letters  myself,  but  in  entertaining  my  friends  with  the  com- 
munication of  them.     I  read  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  several 
persons  of  taste  and  politeness,  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  and 
they  all  seem  to  be  charmed,  with  them.     Though  they  become 
perfectly  familiar  to  me,  I  always  read  them  with  new  pleasure; 
and  am  as  much  transported  at  the  twentieth,  as  I  was  at  the 
first  perusal  of  them.     A  love  for  my  friends  makes  me  partici- 
pate with  them  in  that  elegant  entertainment  which  they  must 
receive  from  your  writings;  and  my  atTcction  to  you  makes  it 
very  delightful  to  me,  to  see  those  whom  I  particularly  love  and 
value,  foro^ing  such  a  generous  idea  of  your  genius  and  tem- 
per,  as  your  letters  must  necessarily  produce.     But  perhaps 
after  all,  this  satisfaction,  in  part,  arises  from  the  pride  of  my 
own  heart :  I  fancy  people  must  needs  entertain  a  very  honourable 
opinion  of  me,  when  they  hear  a  man  of  so  bright  a  wit,  and  so 
amiable  a  character,  addressing  me  with  so  much  tenderness  and 
respect. 

3  S2 
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You  recommended  Pliny  to  my  perusal:  I  imtnediateljF 
procured  him,  and  there  is  seldom  a  day  in  which  I  do  not  read 
two  or  three  of  his  epistles.  I  had  before  heard  several  high  en- 
comiums upon  him  ;  but  nothing  gave  me  so  lively  and  so  just  an 
idea  of  his  excellencies  as  to  observe  the  perfection  to  which 
you  had  formed  yourself  by  the  study  of  him.  Every  letter  of 
yours  is  a  patiegyric  upon  Pliny,  though  you  do  not  mention 
his  name.  Let  me  intreat  you  to  go  on  thus  to  recommend 
him,  and  to  increase  the  pleasure  \vith  which  I  alwa3rs  take  him 
into  my  hands  ;  however,  be  suie,  when  you  do,  not  so  far  to 
exceed  him,  as  to  spoil  my  relish  for  him.  At  the  rate  you  go 
on,  it  seems  highly  possible  that  you  may  ;  and  if  you  do,  you 
rob  me  of  one  of  the  most  elegant  amusements  of  my  life;  nor 
can  I  imagine  how  you  will  be  able  to  make  me  amends  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  frequency  of  your  own  letters.  I  say 
nothing  of  Henley's  translation,  which  is  lately  fallen  into  my 
hands,  and  which  I  often  compare  with  the  original.  I  can  say 
but  little  by  way  of  commendation ;  and  I  know  it  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  known  candour  of  your  temper  to  be  severe 
upon  a  man,  who  honestly  intended  to  entertain  the  world,  and 
unveil  the  charms  of  your  favourite  author.  However  if  you 
would  know  my  sentiments  ot  this,  and  several  other  pieces 
which  I  have  lately  read,  I  must  refer  you  to  a  letter  which  I 
lately  sent  to  Mr.  Clark,  which  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing over  again,  what  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  have  written  at  all. 

Your  sentiments  on  the  head  of  retirement  are  very  agree- 
able to  that  modesty  and  gentleness  of  temper,  which  make  a  very 
amiable  part  of  your  character.  It  is  indeed  ai\  argument  of  thi 
greatness  of  your  soul,  that  you  can  despise  fame,  and  retire 
with  indifTerence  out  of  the  air  of  popular  applause,  when  mas- 
ter of  all  the  talents  that  may  attract  and  command  it.  But 
after  all,  my  friend,  you  must  not  think  of  passing  through  the 
world  like  a  subterraneous  stream^  as  you  beautifully  express 
it,  or  of  spending  your  life  in  a  hertnitage  in  this  learned  and 
polite  luxury.  God  hath  endowed  you  with  capacities,  which 
arc  not  always  to  be  buried  in  retirement.  So  bright  a  lamp  was 
not  liglited  up  to  consume  in  a  sepulchre,  but  to  be  fixed  on  an 
eminence,  where  its  rays  may  be  diffused  with  public  advant- 
age, and  conduct  many  through  this  gloomy  desart  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  glory.  I  hope  therefore  and  believe,  it  is  your 
constant  care  to  make  all  your  studies  subservient  to  the  views 
of  such  services.  When  Providence  calls  you  to  a  more  public 
appearance,  I  hope  you  will  be  willing^  to  (juit  your  cell,  charm- 
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ing  as  it  is,  that  you  may  enter  upon  employments  at  le^t  more 
important,  if  not  more  delicate,  than  those  which  you  now  pur- 
sue. This  is  a  piece  of  self-denial^  which  duty  requires  us  to 
submit  to  ;  and  which  will  be  acceptable  to  God  in  proportion 
to  our  fondness  for  those  elegancies,  which  we  are  contented  to 
interrupt  and  postpone,  that  we  may  attend  to  the  advancement 
of  his  kingdom  and  interest.  We  know  the  applause  of  our 
heavenly  Master  will  be  an  abundant  recompense  for  all  the 
pleasures  we  have  given  up  for  bis  sake ;  and  before  we  receive 
that  public  remuneration,  we  shall  find  such  entertainment  in 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  the 
hope  of  promoting  their  everlasting  felicity,  as  we  shall  never 
find  in  conversing  with  Virgil  ox  Tully^  Pliny  or  J ddison^  or 
any  of  the  favourite  attendants  of  our  solitude.  Popularity  is 
in  itself  a  most  contemptible  thing;  but  in  this  view,  it  may 
justly  appear  desireable  ;  however  you,  my  friend,  need  not  be 
solicitous  about  it ;  do  but  appear  in  public  and  follow  nature, 
and  it  will  flow  in  upon  you  without  further  care.  I  cannot  but 
think,  but  that  I  may  with  the  utmost  propriety  apply  to  you 
what  Pliny  says  to  Caninius  RufuSy  (L.  i,  Ep,  3.J  In  modo 
enitere  ut  iibiipse  sis  tantiy  quantivideberis  aliis,  si  tibi/ueris.* 

I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
your  Reflections  on  that  period  of  our  existence ^  as  you  vpry  em- 
phatically call  it,  which  passed  before  you  left  Mr.  Jennings's. 
They  are  extremely  agreeable  to  what  I  have  often  thought  with 
relation  to  both  of  us  at  that  time.  It  is  happy  for  us  that  we  see 
our  mistakes.  Pereunt  et  imputantur,  would  be  a  melancholy 
thought  indeed,  if  divine  grace  had  not  awakened  us  to  improve 
some  of  our  time  like  rational  creatures  and  like  christians ;  and 
if  we'did  not  hope  by  future  diligence,  in  some  measure,  to  re- 
cover what  we  have  lost.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Some  this 
evening  about  our  conduct  then,  and  read  him  what  you  say  of 
it.  He  heard  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  remarked,  that 
"  the  remembrance  of  former  negligence  and  mistakes  is  often 
of  considerable  use  throughout  the  remainder  of  life." 

I  have  not  yet  seen  Mr. .     He  will  be  very  welcome. 

whenever  he  comes,  but  doubly  so  if  he  brings  you  with  him. 
If  he  does  not  make  haste  I  may  prevent  him,  for  though  I  have 

two  congregations  upon  my  hands,  on  account  of  Mr. 'si 

illness  and  absence,  I  hope  to  take  a  tour  to  St.  Alban's,  about 
the  beginning  of  September ;  and  believe  me,  that  except  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  so  worthy  a  friend  and  so  generous  a  be- 

^  Do  justice  to  those  excellent  talents  you  possess,  and  the  world,  belie? e 
Qie,  will  CQrtaiuly  do  so  too.    Mtfmoth*t  Translation, 
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nefactor  as  dear  Mr.  Clark ,  nothing  is  so  great  an  encourage- 
ment to  me  to  undertake  the  journey,  as  the  prospect  of 
spending  a  whole  day  with  you  at  Childwick  ;  when  I  expect 
most  delightful  entertainment  from  your  collection  of  bocdn 
and  letters,  but  above  all  from  your  company. 

You  desire  an  account  of  my  studies.  I  may,  perhaps, 
some  time  or  other,  find  an  opportunity  of  laying  open  the 
whole  course  of  them  to  your  censure  and  examination,  but  at 
present  have  only  left  myself  room  to  add  that  I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

Pray  give  me  another  name  than  that  you  propose,  and 
let  me  know  what  your  polite  correspondents  call  you.  I  will 
not  allow  of  Heraclitus. 

N.  B.  This  letter  is  more  than  half  as  long  again  as  yours. 
I  heartily  thank  you,  that  you  were  not  curious  in  year  writing, 
because  it  furnishes  me  with  an  excuse  for  not  transcribing  thb, 
which  I  fear  is  hardly  legible.  Dr.  Atterbury's  translation  of 
the  banishment  of  Cicero  seems  to  me  admirably  well  done. 
The  language  is  exceeding  beautiful,  and  many  of  his  transla- 
tions from  Tully  are  as  graceful  as  the  Latin. 
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To  Mr.  Hughes  J  on  his  ill  Success  in  the  Lottery. 

Nov.  30,  1726. 


Have  just  been  looking  over  the  account  which  my  dear 
Atticus  gives  me  of  his  misfortune  in  the  late  most  disadvan- 
tageous Lottery.  I  will  not  remind  him  how  many  more  were 
as  unfortunate  as  himself,  since  that,  to  a  man  of  his  temper, 
would  be  rather  an  aggravation  than  a  relief  of  his  affliction. 
And  yet  your  own  Pliny  says,  that  when  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  that  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  learned  uncle,  Possem  gloriari^ — nisi  me 
cum  omnibusy  omnia  mecum  perire  misero^  magna  tamenvwr^ 
talitatis  solatio  credidissem^  L,  vi.  E.  20.  which  is  so  odd  a 
saying  for  a  man  of  his  singular  humanity,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  mentioning  it  to  ask  your  opinion  of  it.  However, 
my  good  friend,  I  offer  you  no  such  miserable  consolation. 

♦  From  t!)e  author's  sbort.hand  copy. 
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No.  Were  I  to  speak  of  others  as  concerned  in  the  same 
adventure,  I  would  rather  suggest,  that  it  is  possible  Provi« 
dence  may  have  ordered  the  Wheel  so,  that  while  you  seem  to 
be  neglected,  other  persons,  of  a  like  worthy  character,  but 
in  more  necessitous  circumstances,  may  be  relieved.  It  is  pos- 
sible, that  in  consequence  of  your  drawing  a  Blank,  some 
honest  family  may  have  been  preserved  from  ruin  :  or  perhaps 
Providence  directed  the  Prize,  which  had  otherwise  been  yours, 
to  some  unthankful  creature,  who  had  ever  hitherto  been  in- 
sensible of  all  its  bounty,  but  is  awakened  by  so  apparent  an 
interposition  in  his  favour,  to  know  and  adore  its  munificence, 
and  so  is  engaged  to  consecrate,  not  only  his  new  acquisition, 
but  all  his  former  possessions,  to  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  world 
would  receive  greater  advantage  from  his  success,  than  it  could 
have  done  firo/n  yours,  as  you  would  have  only  been  possessed 
of  the  riches  of  the  mind,  in  laying  in  a  considerable  stock  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  which  this  opportunity  would  have 
afforded  you,  and  have  laid  out  but  little  more  than  the  value 
of  your  Prize  in  works  of  generosity  and  charity.  Not  to  say 
that  this  happy  Adventurer,  on  this  supposition,  has  gained  the 
pleasure  of  a  virtuous  life,  and  a  happy  immortahty,  by  this 
little  damage  which  you  have  sustained. 

You  imagine,  that  your  loss  is  a  misfortune  to  your 
friends.  But  perhaps  it  is  upon  the  whole  a  happiness.  Pro- 
vidence might  know,  that  /  in  particular,  bad  not  attained  to 
such  a  strength  of  virtue,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  such  an  acces- 
sion to  my  fortune,  as  would  have  been  the  consequence  of 
your  getting  one  of  the  golden  numbers ;  and  so  may  have 
iissigned  them  to  others,  whose  friends  are  more  fit  to  receive 
the  advantage  of  them,  or  otherwise  are  not  the  objects  of  so 
tender  a  care.  We  ought  not  only  to  be  contented  but  thank- 
ful  for  this. 

I  may  more  certainly  add,  that  with  relation  to  your  own 
personal  concernment^  your  Heavenly  Father,  in  his  abundant 
wisdom  and  goodness,  meant  you  kindly  by  such  a  disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps  he  saw,  that  so  tender  and  so  complaisant  a 
temper  was  not  sufiiciently  prepared  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  plentiful  fortune  ;  and  that  you  might  have  grown 
too  fond  of  the  world,  which  had  opened  so  many  new  charms 
for  your  entertainment,  and  have  been  less  mindful  of  that 
glorious  end,  which  you  are  advancing  towards,  in  so  pleasant 
a  way.  Oh,  who  knows  that  the  way  would  in  fact  have  been 
more  pleasant  to  you  ?.    More  external  ornaments  of  life  you 
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"would  certainly  have  had,  but  not  therefore  certainly  more 
inward  content.  Providence,  no  doubt,  intends  by  this  dispen* 
sation,  to  teach  you  to  moderate  your  expectations,  to  submit 
to  disappointments,  to  contract  your  regards  for  this  world, 
and  transfer  them  to  the  glories  of  a  future  state,  and  tbe 
durable  riches  which  you  will  then  possess  ;  and  if  this  divine 
temper  be  improved  in  your  mind,  by  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Atticus,  it  will  contribute  more  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  life,  than  the  gain  of  so  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  with  the  injury  of  such  a  temper. 

Perhaps  you  wiU  tell  me,  what  I  verily  believe,  that  no- 
thing in  this  affair  is  so  afflictive  to  youj  as  that  you  are  de- 
prived of  the  p/^^r^  of  doing  good  with  what  you  have  lost, 
or  expected  to  have  gained.  But  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  in 
all  our  acts  of  benevolence  we  ought  not  so  much  to  regard  tbe 
present  indulgence  of  natural  temper,  as  the  approbation  of 
God  and  the  reward  of  a  future  state.  Now  God  sees  all  the 
secret  generosity  of  your  soul,  your  tender  compassion  for 
those  that  are  in  misery,  your  hearty  desire  of  relieving  them, 
your  affectionate  prayers  to  the  fountain  of  good  to  commu- 
nicate to  them  those  seasonable  supplies,  which  are  not  in  the 
power  of.your  own  hand  to  give ;  and  he  has  particularly  been 
acquainted  with  all  the  generous  projects  yoix  had  formed  for 
tbe  public  good,  on  supposition  of  the  success  of  your  late 
adventure.  Now  you  know,  that  he  does  as  graciously  ap« 
prove  you,  and  will  as  bountifully  reward  you,  for  this  honest 
and  liberal  sentiment  and -intention,  as  he  would  have  done 
for  the  actual  execution  of  them,  if  he  had  given  you  an 
opportunity  for  it. 

And  as  such  a  generosity  of  soul,  acting  in  proportion  to 
present  circumstances,  is  equally  agreeable  to  God,  and  will 
produce  as  gracious  an  harvest  in  a  future  state,  so  jt  is  attended 
with  some  considerable  degree  of  the  same  satisfaction  at  present. 
You  may  now  perhaps  give  a  shilling  with  as  true  overflowing 
of  soul,  and  almost  as  much  joy  too,  as  you  could  give  a  guinea 
if  you  were  twenty  times  as  rich.  For  as  we  are  much  im- 
pressed by  present  objects,  the  satisfaction  which  we  find  in  the 
performance  of  a  generous  action  towards  any  determinate 
person,  seems  to  be  proportional  to  that  degree  of  pleasure 
which  we  imagine  he  will  find  in  receiving  the  benefit. 

Now  a  virtuous  and  generous  Beneficiary  rejoices  in  the 
favour  that  is  done  to  him,  not  merely  according  to  the  value 
of  the  favour  abstractedly  considered,  but  according  to  tbe  de- 
gree of  moral  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of  coo- 
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ferring  it :  and  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  estimated  by  the 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the  benefactor.  There- 
fore a  man  may  receive  a  shilling  from  you  now,  with  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  he  could  receive  a  pound  of  you,  were 
you  twenty  times  as  rich ;  and  therefore  you  may  in  this  re- 
spect bestow  as  much.     CI.  £.  D. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little  too  abstruse  in  my  reasoning 
upon  this  head,  but  I  think  there  is  some  meaning  at  the  bot-> 
tom,  and  my  assertion  is  confirmed  by  my  own  exoerience; 
for  Ihave  found  as  exquisite  pleasure  in  receiving  some  little 
services  from  my  friends,  when  attended  with  circumstance^^  of 
generosity  and  endearment,  as  1  ever  did  in  any  of  greater 
importance.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  thought  of  Solomon,  when 
he  says.  The  desire  of  a  man  is  his  kindness. 

After  what  I  have  said  with  relation  to  your  loss,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  heartily  glad  you  are  so  much  more  success- 
ful in  the  far  nobler  pursuit  of  learning  and  virtue.  I  have 
much  to  say  as  to  other  particulars,  but  you  see  I  have  but  just 
left  myself  room  to  add,  that  I  am 

Your  most  affectionate 

HORTENSIUS. 


LErrTER  VI*. 

To  Miss On  breaking  her  Arm  hy  a  fall  from  a  Horse. 

DEAR  MADAM,  November  18,  1727. 

A  HAVE  just  received  the  melancholy  news  of  your  Fally  and 
the  sad  consequences  with  which  it  has  been  attended.  Mrs. 
W.  who  gives  me  this  unwelcome  information,  adds,  that, 
though  you  are  on  the  mending  hand,  you  still  continue  verjMll. 
I  cannot  set  myself  to  any  other  business  till  I  have  taken  a  few 
minutes  to  tell  you  how  sensibly  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
youi[  sorrows.  As  my  obligations  to  your  excellent  family  are 
very  great,  I  cannot  but  have  an  undissembled  affection  for 
every  member  of  it,  and  I  am  sure  dear  Miss  ■■  has 

always  had  her  full  share  in  my  heart ;  as  indeed^  who  could 
forbear  to  admire  and  love  so  much  piety  and  good  sense,  when 
set  off  by  the  ornaments  of  a  beautiful  form,  and  a  most  engag- 
ing temper  ?  I  know  too,  that  my  friendship  for  you  was  both 

*  From  the  autbor*t  thort-haud  copy. 
VOL.    V.  3   T 
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Sincere  and  tender,  but  I  was  never  fully  apprized  of  its  degfM 
till  since  it  pleased  God  to  visit  you  with  that  afflictioQ,  which 
now  lies  so  heavy  upon  you,  and  gives  you  the  justest  title 
to  the  compassion  of  strangers,  and  much  more  of  friends.  Bat 
alas  !  how  vain  is  the  compassioQ  of  human  friends  in  a  case 
like  yours ;  and  indeed  in  any  case  !  when  it  is  left  to  itself, 
it  can  only  sit  down  and  weep  over  calamities  which  it  knows 
not  how  to  relieve.  I  do  therefore,  Madam,  most  importunately 
recommend  you  to  the  compassion  of  that  God,  who  can  easily 
raise  you  out  of  all  your  troubles,  and  can  make  your  affliction 
the  means  of  your  happiness.  How  happy  should  I  esteem 
myself,  if  I  might  be  in  any  degree  a  worker  together  with  him, 
towards  promoting  so  excellent  a  service  as  your  spiritual  im* 
provement  by  this  afflictive  providence.  Permit  roe.  Madam, 
humbly  to  attempt  it,  and  hastily  to  mention  a  few  hints  of  m  sen- 
mis  nature,  which  I  imagine  peculiarly  suitable  to  your  present 
circumstances. 

It  may  seem  no  wise  unsuitable  to  the  occasion  of  my 
writing,  to  urge  that  submissien  Co  the  divine  will  which  becomes 
ns  under  every  chastisement.  But  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  mat- 
ter of  frequent  reflection  and  discourse  with  you  ;  the  known 
piety  of  your  general  character  and  the  remarkable  meekness 
and  sweetness  of  your  temper  make  it  less  necessary  forme  to 
insist  upon  it.  I  am  fully  persuaded.  Madam,  that  you  do  not 
allow  yourself  tomurmurand  repine  against  the  Lord  who  smiteth 
you.  JBut  pardon  me  ifl  ask,  whether  you  be  not  too  ready  to  forget 
your  obligations  to  love  and  praise  ?  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  in  the  character  of  good  people  and  as  the  foun* 
dation  of  many  more  visible  irregularities,  that  they  delight  in 
God  no  more,  and  that  they  praise  him  no  more.  Too  much 
is  this  excellent  work  neglected  in  themidst  of  health,  prosperity, 
and  chearfulness  ;  but  when  affliction  comes,  and  especially 
when  it  comes  in  so  terrible  a  form  as  this  which  has  lately  visit- 
ed you,  a  Christian  is  ready  to  imagine,  that  it  is  enough  to 
be  quiet  and  resigned,  and  that  he  is  fairly  excused  from  such 
delightful  exercises  of  soul,  which  seem  unsuitable  to  so  gloomy 
a  season.  But  let  us  learn  to  correct  so  unreasonable  a  thought, 
and  surely  a  little  reflection  might  teach  us  to  correct  it. 

With#egard  to  your  present  circumstances — you.  Madam, 
are  exercised  by  the  anguish  of  a  broken  bone^  which  may  pro- 
bably exceed  the  imagination  of  those  who  have  not  known  it 
by  fatal  experience  ;  but  is  it  not  just  foundation  of  joy  and 
of  praise,  that  your  life  is  still  prolonged  to  you  ?  It  is  true, 
your  behaviour^  so  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  obscr?-^ 
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ing  it,  has  been  such  as  could  not  deserve  so  much  as  the  ten- 
derest  reproof  of  a  friend  ;  but  you  will  humbly  acknowledge, 
what  no  human  creature  can  deny,  that  an  omniscient  and  a 
holy  God  has  seen  many  offences  in  a  life  which  to  men  has 
appeared  most  unexceptionable  and  most  amiable.  And  you 
are  not  to  learn,  that  the  smallest  violation  of  his  sacred  law 
may  justly  expose  us  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  future  state.  And 
is  it  not  matter  of  praise  that  you  are  yet  in  the  land  of  the 
living,  and  within  the  reach  of  pardon  and  of  ho|^  ?  Nay,  I  do 
verily  believe,  that  through  divine  grace,  you  are  already  in 
a  state  of  reconciliation  and  favour  with  God,  and  in  the  way 
to  everlasting  happiness  ;  and  when  you  think  of  the  glory 
that  shall  be  revealed,  and  think  of  your  own  interest  in  it, 
surely  your  heart  might  overflow  with  thankfulness  and  jo}', 
though  your  present  agonies  were  multiplied  upon  you. 
These,  Madam,  are  noble  resources  of  consolation,  which  should 
not  be  forgotten  in  your  most  painful  moments — that  God  is 
your  Father,  Christ  your  Saviour,  and  heaven  your  eternal 
inheritance. 

But  farther,  when  you  attentively  survey  the  present  dis- 
pensation, you  will  certainly  find,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of 
viercy  in  ity  and  all  that  mixture  of  mercy  is,  in  a  proportionable 
degree,  matter  of  praise.  You  have  broken  your  arm  :  but  had 
not  mercy  interposed,  you  would  not  have  survived  to  have 
been  sensible  of  it.  A  very  small  alteration  in  the  circumstances 
of  your  fall  might  have  made  it  fatal  to  your  life.  You  are 
made  to  possess  days  of  anguish,  and  wearisome  nights  are  ap- 
pointed to  you  ;  but  does  not  an  indulgent  Providence  surround 
you  with  comforts,  which  mollify  your  sense  of  that  distress  ?  I 
need  not  insist  upon  those  instances  which  so  grateful  a  heart 
cannot  overlook.  You  recollect  the  piety  and  tenderness  of 
your  excellent  parents :  you  observe  the  respect  and  affection 
of  many  other  agreeable  and  valuable  friends:  you  review  that 
affluence  of  worldly  possessions  which,  through  the  divine  good- 
ness, is  flowing  in  upon  you,  and  furnishes  you  with  the  most 
judicious  advice,  the  most  proper  remedies  and  the  most  agree- 
able accommodations  and  entertainments,  which  your  present 
circumstances  can  require  and  admit.  And  in  the  force  of  these 
united  considerations,  you  own,  that  it  is  reasonable  even  now 
to  praise  the  Lord,  who  is  daily  loading  you  with  his  benefits, 
and  vastly  overbalances  your  affliction  with  mercies. 

But  what  if  I  should  proceed  still  farther  and  maintain, 
uot  only  that  it  is  your  duty  to  praise  God  for  his  other  mercies^ 
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though  he  has  afflicted  yon,  but  to  praise  him  for  this  affliction 
as  a  mercy  ;  I  should  say  no  more  than  the  scripture  warrants, 
when  it  exhorts  us  "  in  every  thing  to  give  thanks/'  and  tdls 
us  that  ^^  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God." 

I  know,  Madam,  and  I  persuade  myself,  you  seriously  con- 
sider,  that  the  interests  of  the  soul  are  vastly  more  valuable 
than  those  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  such  a  calamity 
as  this  may  be  the  means  of  great  imprwement  and  advantage 
to  your  soul.  It  may  wean  your  heart  from  the  world,  and  fix 
it  upon  God  more  than  before :  it  may  make  you  ^a  more  lively 
and  zealous  christian,  and  by  consequence,  more  happy  and  use- 
ful in  life  and  more  glorious  throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 
And  if  it  has  a  tendency  to  prqmote  so  exalted  an  end,  you 
have  ceriainh'  reason  to  bless  God  for  it,  though  it  be  attended 
with  some  trying  circumstances ;  as  you  would  approve  and  be 
thankful  for  the  setting  of  a  broken  bone,  though  it  were  a  very 
painful  operation,  since  it  was  so  subservient,  and  indeed  so 
necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  usefulness  of  life. 

As  all  afflictions  have,  by  the  divine  blessing,  a  tendency 
to  lead  the  mind  into  some  serious  Reflections,  so  every  par* 
ticular  trial  has  its  own  peculiar  advantage,  which  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  study  while  we  are  under  the  pressure  of  it. 

That  I  may  give  my  dear  and  excellent  friend  all  the 
assistance  I  can,  I  will  mention  some  heads  of  religious  contemn 
plafion  which  occur  to  my  thoughts,  as  peculiarly  proper  to 
dwell  upon  while  we  are  actually  in  pain.  And  if  it  please 
God  to  impress  them  deeply  upon  your  mind,  you  will  find, 
Madam,  that  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  have  borne  the  smart 
of  an  affliction,  which  may  prove  so  instructive  and  so 
beneficial. 

1.  It  is  now  peculiarly  proper  to  think,  how  insupportably 
dreadful  must  the  agonies  of  liell  be  !  If  one  drop  of  the  divine 
displeasure,  or  one  stroke  which  he  inflicts  in  love  to  his  child, 
be  sufficient  to  throw  us  into  so  mu<.:h  distress,  what  must  it  be 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God,  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  and 
to  stand  the  shock  of  that  horrible  tempest  which  he  shall  pour 
out  upon  the  finally  impenitent  ?  If  it  be  so  difficult  to  bear 
the  disorder  of  one  single  limb,  where  other  circumstances 
around  us  are  just  as  we  could  wish  them,  and  the  tenderest 
friends  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ease  and  delight  us  under  our 
sorrows,  wliat  must  it  be  to  dwell  for  ever  in  that  region  of 
horror,  where  every  member  of  the  body  and  every  faculty  of 
the  soul  shall  be  the  seat  of  torment,  and  every  surrounding 
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person  and  circumstance  conspire  to  aggravate  and  inflame  it  ? 
*^  Fly,  O  my  soul !  from  so  dreadful  a  condemnation ;  abhor 
the  thought  of  any  thing  which  would  expose  thee  to  it ;  and 
adore  the  riches  of  redeeming  love,  by  whicli  thou  art  delivered 
from  going  down  to  the  pit." 

2,  Another  very  proper  reflection  in  our  painful  boors 
may  be,  Aow  rich  was  the  laoc  of  Jestis  Christ j  who  would  bear 
so  much  pain  for  our  salvation  ! 

"  Do  I  find  it,  you  will  say,  so  difficult  a  matter  to  bear 
up  under  my  present  anguish,  though  only  one  member  of  my 
body  suffers,  what  then  did  my  Saviour  feel,  when  he  was  ex- 
piring under  the  agonies  of  the  cross  !  what  was  it  to  have  the 
tenderest  parts  of  his  body  pierced  with  thorns  and  with  nails, 
and  to  be  stretched  out  upon  the  cross,  as  on  a  rack,  till  almost 
every  joint  was  out  of  its  place  (which  you  know,  Madam,  was 
the  common  pain  of  crucifixion ;)  besides  all  that  more  into- 
lerable torment  which  he  bore  from  the  immediate  hand  of  his 
Father,  which  threw  him  into  a  bloody  sweat,  when  no  human 
agony  was  near  him  I  Little,  O  my  Redeemer  !  little  can  I 
conjecture  of  the  bitterness  of  thine  agonies  from  the  pain  I  now 
feel ;  but  since  that  which  I  now  feel  is  so  acute  and  so 
grievous,  let  me  take  a  few  moments  from  my  sorrows  and  my 
groans  to  admire  and  celebrate  thy  inconceivable  love,  which 
bore  the  sorrow  which  was  infinitely  more  dreadful.'* 

3.  When  we  feel  ourselves  in  pain,  it  is  peculiarly  proper 
to  reflect  on  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  having  formerly  given 
lis  so  much  ease. 

^*  How  many  have  been  continued  in  life  while  surrounded 
with  innumerable  calamities  and  accidents,  which  might  not 
only  liave  been  painful,  but  mortal  to  me  ;  and  in  all  this  year 
how  many  days,  how  many  weeks  have  there  been  in  which 
I  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  ease  ;  or  rather,  how  few  hours 
and  moments  have  there  been  in  which  I  have  felt  even  the 
slightest  pain  ?  If  God  has  changed  the  dispensation  of  his  pro- 
vidence towards  me,  I  feel  the  value  of  that  mercy  which  I  was 
so  insensible  of.  Let  me  now  praise  him  for  what  I  formerly 
enjoyed,  but  undervalued  ;  since  it  might  probably  be  the 
design  of  this  present  affliction  to  rebuke  my  former  insensi- 
bility, and  recover  that  tribute  of  praise  which  I  had  neglected 
immediately  to  pay." 

4.  When  we  feel  pain  taking  hold  of  us,  we  may  reflect, 
how  much  reason  we  have  to  pity  the  pains  and  the  sorrows 
of  others. 
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<^  I  have  too  often  been  forgetful  of  them  when  absent, 
and  have  been  too  negligent  in  praying  for  them,  though  per- 
haps their  case  has  been  attended  with  very  lamentable  cir« 
GUfistances.  Now  I  know^  by  my  own  experience,  a  part  of 
wl>it  they  feel,  and  perhaps  no  more  than  a  part.  Let  me, 
liter  the  example  of  my  Redeemer,  learn  by  my  own  sufferings 
to  sympathize  with  my  Brethren  in  theirs ;  and  let  me  impart 
such  compassion  to  them  as  I  would  now  desire  from  those 
ihat  are  around  me.*' 

5.  When  we  are  under  pain  of  body,  it  is  proper  to  reflect, 
how  vain  is  every  thing  in  this  world,  and  how  infinitely  pre-' 

ferable  an  interest  in  the  divine  favour. 

One  such  day  as  many  of  those  have  been  which  yoo  bare 
lately  passed,  may  serve  instead  of  a  thousand  rational  argu- 
ments to  convince  you  of  this.  How  has  the  accident  of  a 
minute  impaired  your  relish  for  those  entertainments,  which 
before  were  exceedingly  agreeable  to  you !  Those  things,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  mankind  place  their  supreme  happi- 
ness, are  little  or  nothing  in  these  afflictive  moments.  The 
delicacy  of  food,  the  ornaments  of  dress,  nay  even  the  con- 
versation of  friends,  are  not  now  what  you  thought  them  a  few 
days  ago.  But  you  find,  Madam,  that  your  God  is  still  the 
same)  and  the  thoughts  of  your  interest  in  him  grows  more 
and  more  delightful,  in  proportion  to  that  degree  in  which  the 
charms  of  created  objects  fade  and  disappear.  Yet,  when  your 
health  and  strength  are  completely  restored,  as  I  pray  they 
may  speedily  be,  created  vanity  may  grow  charming  again 
and  tempt  your  heart  to  a  forgetfulness  of  God.  But  then  I 
hope.  Madam,  you  will  recollect  the  view  in  whiph  they  ap- 
peared in  the  days  of  weakness  and  of  pain  ;  and  the  more 
carefully  you  attend  to  that  view  now,  the  more  likely  will  you 
be  to  recollect  it  with  advantage 

6.  In  your  present  affliction,  it  is  peculiarly  proper  to 
think  of  that  heavenly  worldy  which  is,  as  I  verily  believe,  the 
great  object  of  your  hope,  and,  through  grace,  your  eternal 
inheritance. 

All  the  storms  and  tempests  of  life  should  force  us  into  that 
blessed  harbour.  And  I  am  persuaded  our  views  of  heaven  would 
be  tppre  affecting,  if  we  were  to  consider  it  as  a  place,  where 
we  shall  be  free,  not  only  from  all  trouble  in  general,  but  from 
th^i  particular  trouble  which  at  present  lies  heavy  upon  us,  and 
therefore  is  apprehended  in  all  its  aggravations.  It  is  proper, 
under  such  an  affliction  as  this,  to  reflect  on  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem :  therp  shall  be  no  qiore  pain.    ^^  O  my  soul !  dwell  upon 
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the  thought,  and  in  that  view  breathe  after  it,  and  rejoice  in 
the  expectation  of  it." 

If  these  thoughts,  Madam,  which  appear  so  proper  in  your 
present  circumstances  be  seriously  attended  to  and  porsued^ 
you  will  soon  see  the  advantage  of  them.  Your  hearty  which 
is  already  so  pious  and  excellent,  will  come  like  gold  out  of  a 
furnace  of  fire,  purified  seven  times  ;  and  upon  the  whde,  you 
will  reap  such  happy  fruits,  both  for  time  and  eternity,  from 
these  sad  calamitous  events,  that  you  will  no  longer  have  room 
to  question,  whether  it  be  the  proper  object  of  praise. 

I  am  surprised  to  see,  that  before  I  was  aware,  my  letter 
is  swelled  into  a  sermon.  But  I  find,  Madam,  in  this,  as  in 
other  instances,  that  it  is  easy  to  speak  out  of  the  abundance 
of  the  heart  *  which  I  am  sure  t  always  do,  when  I  give  vent  to 
any  sentiments  of  friendship  towards  you.  There  is  a  plainness 
and  freedom  in  what  I  have  written,  which  to  some  other  per- 
sons, I  might  think  it  necessary  to  excuse,  but  I  will  not  make 
any  apolop^y  to  you,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  so  much  good 
seuse  as  to  see,  and  so  much  candour  as  to  believe,  that  this 
freedom  proceeds  only  from  that  inexpressible  respect  and 
tenderness  witlT  which  I  am. 

Dear  Madam, 

Your  most  affectionate 

And  most  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 
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To  a  young  Lady,  preparing  for  a  Voyage  to  the  Indies. 

Madam,  Northampton,  Feb.  14,  172»— 30, 

JL  HOUGH  I  have  not  the  happiness  of  a  personal  ac-* 
qnaintance  with  you,  your  good  mother  informed  ine  at  large 
of  your  character  and  circumstances  ;  and  it  is  by  lier  desire 
that  I  use  a  freedom  in  addressing  you  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  pardonable  in  one  who  is  a  stranger.  You  will  easily 
imagine  that  your  concerns  lie  with  a  very  great  weight  upon 
her  mind.  She  is  tenderly  solicitous,  that  whithersoever  you 
go,  the  gracious  presence  of  a  heavenly  Parent,  aiid  a  pious 
»ense  of  duty  to  him,  may  always  accompany  you.     And  as 

«  From  the  sutboi^i  ^ci-hiuul  copf^ 
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she  knows  you  must  resign  some  of  those  religious  advantages, 
which  you  have  long  enjoyed,  she  has  been  urgent  with  me  to 
pdt  something  into  your  hand  which  may  be  reviewed  whenever 
you  please,  and  which  by  the  divine  blessing  may  be  useful  to 
you,  as  being  peculiarly  suited  to  your  present  circumstances. 

On  my  part,  Madam,  I  undertake  the  task  with  a  great  deal 
of  cheatfulness ;  not  only  to  oblige  her,  who  is  my  valuable  friend, 
but  with  some  encouraging  hopes  that  it  may  be  serviceable 
to  you.  And  I  will  freely  own,  that  I  enter  into  the  case  with 
something  of  a  peculiar  tenderness,  as  it  relates  to  a  Lady  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  of  an  agreeable  person  and  a  promising  cha- 
racter. I  have  had  a  great  many  anxious  thoughts  about  you 
since  your  Mother  and  I  talked  of  you,  which  we  have  fre- 
quently done ;  so  that  you  and  your  afiairs  are  grown  very 
familiar  to  my  mind,  and  I  begin  to  enter  into  them  with  some- 
thing of  the  dfection  of  a  Brother. 

I  hope  this  concern  may  sufficiently  justify  a  plainness, 
which  in  such  a  case,  becomes  almost  unavoidable  ;  and  I  per- 
suade myself,  Madam,  that  when  you  consider  it  as  proceeding 
from  such  a  principle,  you  will  not  be  offended  ;  though  I 
tell  you  iJiat  I  almost  tremble  to  think  of  the  variety  of  dangers 
to  which  you  are  going  to  be  exposed.  I  am  young  myself,  yet 
I  have  aliready  learnt  by  too  frequent  experience,  that  in  the 
morning  of  life  we  naturally  delude  ourselves  with  pleasing 
dreams  ;  we  fix  our  eyes  on  what  is  most  delightful  in  a  distant 
prospect,,  but  either  entirely  overlook  what  is  dangerous  and 
threateni  ng,  or  at  most  bestow  but  a  transient  glance  upon  it« 
Tou  thin!k,  no  doubt,  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  of  seeing  a 
variety  o  f  new  objects  in  a  fine  country,  vastly  different  from 
our  own  ;  especially  in  meeting  a  brother  whom  you  have 
never  yet  seen,*  but  who  has  expressed  thetenderest  regard  for 
you  at  so  remote  a  di'-^tance.  You  are  charmed  with  the  pro- 
spect of  m  eeting  him  in  a  place  where  he  knows  not  any  superior, 
of  sharing  with  him  in  his  plenty  and  magnificence,  and  being 
treated  by*  all  about  you  with  the  respect  due  to  a  governor's 
sister.  I  t>wn  there  is  something  very  splendid  and  striking  in 
such  a  vie  w  and  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  it.  But  let 
me  intreat:  you.  Madam,  to  consider  how  possible  it  is,  that 
you  may  never  reach  the  country  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of 
so  many  e  entertainments.  There  are  unknown  hazards  in  the 
voyage  to  the  Indies  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  before  you  have  dis- 
patched half  of  it,  some  unexpected  event  may  happen  to  put  a 


Infancy. 


*  Probal  )1y  he  went  to  India  before  the  yonog  Lady  was  bom»  or  darias  ker 
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period  to  these  hopes  and  to  your  life.    Or,  if  you  reached 

it  is  certain  that  dangers  will  attend  you  there,  and  dangers 
which  will  be  so  much  the  greater  as  you  are  the  less  sensible 
of  them.  I  know  that  many  of  our  foreign  Governors  live  in  a 
kind  of  princely  grandeur  and  magnificence,  so  that  you  really 
need  almost  as  much  wisdom  and  goodness  as  if  you  were 
going  to  court.  You  will  see  a  great  deal  of  vanity  and  pomp, 
and  no  doubt  a  great  deal  of  luxury  too,  if  not  in  the  governor 
himself,  of  whom  I  hear  a  very  respectable  character,  yet  at 
least  in  some  of  his  retinue.  You  will  hear  a  great  deal  of  flat- 
tery, the  shame  of  our  sex,  and  the  ruin  of  yours,  and  the 
dangers,  which  conceal  the  sharpest  and  the  most  fatal  stings, 
are  those  which  will  accost  you  with  the  softest  airs  and  the 
most  smiling  countenance.  On  the  other  hand.  Madam,  it  is 
very  uncertain  what  advantages  of  a  religious  nature  you  will 
enjoy,  to  counterbalance  the^c  ensnaring  circumstances.  Yet 
I  think  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  whithersoever  you  go,  were 
it  in  your  own  country,  and  much  more  in  a  foreign  land,  it 
is  at  least  a  thousand  to  one  that  you  exchange  for  tlje  worse, 
when  you  quit  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Jennings,  with  whose  excel- 
lent character  I  am  well  acquainted,  and  in  whose  pulpit  you 
have  probably  seen  me,  if  you  have  seen  me  at  all. 

When  I  consider  these  things,  I  am  very  solicitous  with 
regard  to  the  end  of  them  ;  and  will  plainly  confess,  I  cannot 
but  think,  that,  humanly  speaking,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
son to  fear  lest  this  lovely  flower,  which  is  now  opening  with  so 
much  beauty  and  fragrancy,  should  be  blasted  by  too  warm  a  sun 
and  wither  in  that  luxurious  soil  to  which  it  will  be  transplanted. 
Or,  in  plainer  terms,  I  fear,  what  God  fori)id,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  a  reUgious  education  will  wear  oflf  from  your  mind, 
and  the  vain  allurements  of  an  ensnaring  world  will  possess 
themselves  of  your  heart,  till  by  insensible  degrees  your  virtue 
may  be  endangered,  and  your  soul  ruined.  I  say  not  these 
things,  Madam,  to  dissuade  you  from  the  voyage ;  no,  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  do  it,  and  if  it  were,  I  should  not  by  any  means 
attempt  it.  But  I  represent  the  case  in  all  its  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances,  so  far  as  I  apprehend  them,  that  you  may  be 
awakened  to  a  proper  care  in  providing  against  them.  And 
here  it  is  evident,  that  your  only  security  is  in  the  protection  and 
friendship  of  that  God,  who  has  all  the  seasons  and  elementii 
under  his  command,  and  who  by  his  secret,  but  powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  mind,  can  preserve  it  in  the  midst  of  temptation 
and  brighten  it  by  all  its  trials. 

VOL.  V.  3  U 
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And  therefore  my  first  advice  is,  that  before  you  begin 
this  important  and  doubtful  voyage,  you  set  yourself  repeatedly 
to  examine  into  the  state  of  your  soul,  with  regard  to  God  and 
eternity.  It  would  be  doing  you  a  great  deal  of  wrong  to 
suppose  you  are  ignorant  of  the  state  in  which  the  gospel 
found  us,  and  of  that  into  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  us. 
You  know  the  original  claim  of  God  upon  us,  and  bow  far  the 
most  innocent  and  virtuous  of  us  hath  been  from  answering  it 
exactly  in  all  its  extent.  You  know  something  of  the  fatal 
consequences  which  would  have  attended  that  revolt,  had  God 
treated  us  with  rigorous  severity  ;  though  none  knows  tliem 
in  their  full  terror.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  gracious 
method  he  has  taken  of  recovering  us  by  a  Redeemer  from  the 
ruin  of  the  apostacy  and  the  way  in  which  the  invaluable  bles- 
sings of  the  everlasting  covenant  arc  now  offered  to  our  accept* 
ance.  Let  it  be  your  immediate  and  diligent  enquiry,  whether 
you  have  fallen  in  with  this  merciful  proposal,  and  have  resolute- 
ly and  entirely  devoted  yourself  to  God  with  an  humble  de- 
pendance  on  the  merits  of  his  Son  for  your  acceptance,  and 
the  assistance  of  his  good  Spirit  to  form  you  to  a  holy  temper 
and  animate  you  to  the  zealous  discharge  of  all  the  duties  be 
requires  of  you.  If  you  have  not  yet  entered  yourself  into  this 
covenant,  or  are  dubious  whether  you  have  done  it  or  no,  let 
it  be  your  immediate  care  now  to  do  it  with  the  most  serious 
consideration  and  entire  consent,  as  knowing  it  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  your  security  and  happiness  in  the  safest  and 
most  chearing  circumstances  of  life,  and  much  more  in  such  as 
I  have  now  described.  If  you  have  the  testimony  of  your 
conscience  on  the  favourable  side,  as  I  would  hope  you  hare, 
permit  me  humbly  to  advise  you,  if  you  have  a  convenient 
opportunity,  to  confirm  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner  at  the  table 
of  the  Lord.  There  commit  your  life  and  your  hopes  to  bis 
providential  care.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influences  of  his 
grace  ;  and  publicly  vow  a  determinate  resolution  that  you  will 
be  the  Lord's;  that  you  will  be  constantly  and  ecernsLlly  his; 
and  that  in  the  strength  of  his  Spirit,  neither  life  nor  death  shaQ 
separate  you  from  him. 

When  once  this  is  done,  you  are  happily  armed  again^^ 
all  the  uncertainties  of  life,  and  the  prospects  of  death  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  appear.  Your  soul  may  be  calm  in  the 
midst  of  the  tempest ;  when  thunders  roll,  and  lightnings  dart 
from  above,  and  the  waves  are  foaming  and  the  seas  roaring 
around  you  ;  when  the  hearts  of  the  most  experienced  mariner 
and   the  most  courageous  commander  are  dismayed,   yoU| 
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Madam,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  your  age  and  sex,  may  sit 
down  with  a  sweet  tranquility,  as  the  charge  and  favourite  of 
him,  who  has  universal  nature  under  his  controul ;  you  may 
say  in  the  triumphant  words  of  the  Psalmist,  **  God  is  my 
refuge  and  my  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  every  time  of 
trouble.  Therefore  will  I  not  fear  in  the  midst  of  confusion  ; 
though  the  sea  roar  and  be  troubled,  so  that  the  mountains  shake 
with  the  swelling  thereof:  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  my  refuge.'*  Or,  should  the  dreadful  moment  of 
shipwreck  come,  while  ungodly  wretches  are  meeting  the  first 
death  with  unknown  agony,  as  apprehending  that  it  will  trans- 
mit them  to  all  the  terrors  of  the  second,  you  may  smile  with  a 
holy  transport,  when  you  see  the  rays  of  heavenly  glory  shooting 
through  the  gloomy  passage  ;  and,  as  Mr.  H(ywe  beautifully 
expresses  it,  may  '*  embrace  that  friendly  wave  which,  while 

you  intended ,  should  land  you  in  heaven."  On  the  other 

hand,  should  Providence,  according  to  my  most  affectionate 
wishes  and  repeated  prayers,  conduct  you  in  safety  to  your  in- 
tended harbour,  on  this  supposition  ot  your  early  and  sincere 
devotedness  to  God,  you  will  be  secure  in  the  midst  of  tempta- 
tion ;  not  indeed  in  the  strength  of  your  own  virtue,  but  in  the 
watchful  care  of  that  good  Shepherd,  who  tenderly  carries  the 
Iambs  of  the  flock  in  his  bosom :  every  thing  splendid  and  pleas- 
ing which  you  will  meet  with  at ,  instead  of  alienating 

your  heart  from  God,  may  be  a  means  of  raising  it  to  him.  All 
the  advantages  of  your  circumstances  may  be  improved  to  the 
noblest  purposes  and  you  may  appear  in  that  conspicuous  sta- 
tion, as  raised  by  Providence  to  display  the  charms  of  your  cha- 
racter and  to  recommend  religion  to  others ;  as  it  never  appears 
in  a  more  amiable  light  than  when  practised  by  those  who  are 
entering^  on  life,  and  are  surrounded  with  the  allurements  of 
plenty  and  greatness. 

And  this,  Madam,  is  what  I  would  have  you  propose  to 
yourself.  It  will  indeed  be  happy  for  you  and  for  your  dearest 
friends,  if  you  continue  safe  in  the  midst  of  so  many  dangers. 
But  methinks  you  ought  not  to  rest  here.  I  hope  God  will  in- 
spire you  with  a  glorious  ambition  of  adorning  your  profession 
by  the  lustre  of  uncommon  virtue,  and  being  eminently  ho- 
nourable and  useful  in  life.  For  your  assistance  in  this  noble 
attempt,  I  will  presume  so  far  on  your  patience  as  to  offer  yoa 
some  more  particular  advices,  submitting  them  to  your  deli- 
berate reflection,  that  you  may  judge  how  far  they  are  neces* 
sary  or  important. 

3U2 
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As  God  is  the  support  of  the  whole  world  of  bis  creatures, 
so  I  believe,  all,  who  are  experimentally  acquainted  with  reli- 
gion, will  readily  allow,  that  proper  and  constant  regards  to 
God  are  the  support  of  all  the  other  brandies  of  it.  I  would 
therefore.  Madam,  exhort  you  to  the  most  diligent  care  in  main- 
taining^ those  regards.  Let  no  day  pass  without  some  bumble 
and  affectionate  visits  to  the  throne  of  grace.  Rejoice  to  think, 
that  whithersoever  you  go,  you  are  still  in  a  province  of  that 
universal  empire  over  which  he  presides ;  and  as  he  is  capable 
of  being  your  best  friend,  remember,  I  intreat  you,  that  neither 
duty  nor  prudence  will  permit  you  to  neglect  him.  Let  secret 
prayer  and  reading  the  scriptures  always  be  attended  to  with 
great  diligence  ;  and  fix  it  as  a  maxim  in  your  mind,  that  how- 
ever the  outward  form  may  be  gone  through,  these  duties  are  in 
effect  neglected,  if  they  are  not  seriously  and  heartily  per- 
formed. 

Tiiankfully  improve  all  those  public  advantages,  which, 
when  you  arrive  at  the  factory,  you  may  enjoy  for  the  good  of 
3-our  soul.  I  would  be  much  concerned,  that  you  may  not  go 
abroad  with  an  entire  contempt  for  all  religious  opportunities 
which  arc  not  just  such  as  you  could  wish.  Though  a  form  be 
probably  less  suited  to  your  taste  as  well  as  mine,  than  the 
prayers  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  yet  divine  influences  may 
make  it  very  refreshing.  I  doubt  not,  but  many  pious  souls  in 
the  established  church,  have  daily  converses  with  God  in  the 
offices  of  it  (and  I  heartily  rejoice  in  the  thought.)  And  as  for  the 
doctrines  of  it,  you  will  not  find  much  to  complain  of.  The 
main  doubt  is,  how  these  things  will  be  handled.  I  hope  Pro- 
vidence will  so  order  it,  that  you  may  have  the  assistance  of  a 
clergyman,  wl)o  will  not  only  be  careful  to  speak  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness,  but  will  throujjhout  the  whole  of  his  mini- 
stration and  conversation  be  animated  by  a  deep  and  lively  sense 
of  religion,  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  honour  ot*  God,  and  a  tender 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  But  if  it  should  happen  other- 
wise, endeavour  to  make  tlie  best  of  what  you  hear,  and  carry  a 
few  good  books  with  you,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  in 
part  make  up  for  the  want  of  more  suitable  public  assistances. 
You  may  then  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing,  as  it  were,  some 
of  tlie  best  of  our  preachers  almost  every  day,  and  may  be  se- 
cure of  meeting  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  their  dis- 
courses. 1  would  on  this  occasion,  recommend  to  you  the  three 
volumes  of  Dr.  Watts's  Sermons^  his  Discourses  on  the  Lcwe  of 
(lody  his  Uymnsy  Psalms^  and  Lyric  Poems^  Dr.  Evanses 
Christian  Temper,  in  two  volumes^  and  his  Sermons  to  Voung 
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Peophy  StennetCs  Reasonableness  of  early  Piety^  and  I  had 
almost  said,  above  all  the  rest,  Dr.  WrighVs  Treatise  on  Rege* 
nerationy  and  of  the  Deceitfulness  of  Sin.  I  see  not  well  how 
any  of  these  can  be  spared;  and  I  shall  desire  you  to  accept  of 
the  two  last,  bound  together,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  sincere 
friendship.  Above  all,  madam,  I  would  most  earnestly  intreat 
you  to  make  the  scriptures  very  familiar  to  you.  It  is  by  these 
that  the  young  may  cleanse  their  way^  and  in  the  morning  of 
life  be  formed  upon  maxims  of  the  truest  and  the  most  important 
wisdom.  David's  Psalms^  Solomon's  Proverbs,  and  EcclesiasteSj 
and  the  whole  New  Testament,  are  the  parts  of  Scripture  which 
I  would  especially  recommend ;  and  would  intreat  you  to  read 
them,  not  in  an  hasty  and  cursory  manner,  but  with  deep  re- 
flection and  earnest  priyer  to  God  for  the  assistance  of  his 
Spirit  in  the  study  of  them  ;  and  on  such  a  perusal,  I  am  con- 
fident, you  will  find  a  spirit,  a  beauty  and  a  glory  in  them 
beyond  what  the  generality  of  the  world  apprehend.  This 
guide  alone  is  incomparably  preferable  to  all  the  books  and  the 
friends  upon  earth  without  it.  Follow  it  steadily^  and  it  will 
lead  you  to  heaven. 

As  to  your  behaviour  to  your  fellow-creatures,  the  direc- 
tions of  scripture  will  be  highly  serviceable.  In  the  most  im- 
portant article,  your  great  care,  madam,  must  be  to  accommo- 
date the  general  precepts  of  it  to  your  own  particular  circum- 
stances of  life,  and  you  must  beg  that  God  would  give  you 
wisdom  to  do  it. 

You  cannot  but  know,  that  a  young  lady  is  exposed  to  a 
variety  of  temptations  peculiar  to  lier  age  and  sex,  especially 
in  the  company  of  gentlemen,  whose  professions  and  conditions 
of  life  may  not  incline  them  to  the  greatest  decency  and  sobriety 
of  behaviour;  and  it  will  require  great  prudence  on  your  part 
to  manage  well  here.  I  would  not  injure  so  fair  a  character  by 
insinuating  the  most  distant  caution  against  any  thing  that  ii 
infamously  bad.  Your  principal  difficulty  will  be  in  keeping 
yourself  free  from  those  importunities  which  are  on  many  ac- 
counts inconvenient,  though  rejected  with  the  greatest  resolution 
and  resentment.  And  here,  madam,  I  would  by  no  means  ad- 
vise you  to  put  on  an  air  of  severity  in  the  conversation  of  men, 
as  if  you  were  apprehensive  of  some  criminal  design  in  all  they 
said  or  did.  Such  a  behaviour  is  so  far  from  being  ornamental^ 
that  I  will  frankly  confess,  it  appears  to  me  not  only  groundless 
and  ridiculous,  but  supercilious  too.  Yet  there  is,  if  one  knew 
Jiow  to  describe  it,  a  kind  of  reserve  mixed  with  the  most' 
chearful  freedom ;  that  gaiety  which  strikes  an  awe  on  the  licen- 
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tious  beholder,  and  inspires  a  reverence  even  for  the  most  gentle 
charmer.  It  would  make  a  man  blush  at  the  secret  conscious- 
ness of  the  least  irregular  thought  with  regard  to  so  excellent, 
I  had  almost  said,  so  sacred  a  creature.  I  am  afraid,  madam, 
the  delicacy  of  my  subject  has  made  me  a  little  obscure  ;  but  I 
fancy  on  reflection,  you  will  find  something  of  a  meaning  in  it: 
and  I  imagine  it  to  be  much  the  same  with  that,  which  is  much 
better  expressed  in  the  following  epigram,  which  may  probably 
be  the  more  agreeable  to  you,  as  it  is  to  me,  for  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  lady  about  your  own  age.  I  had  it  from  a  person 
of  quality,  and  am  told  that  copies  are  but  in  few  hands. 

While  thirst  of  praise,  and  fond  desire  of  fame. 
In  every  age  is  every  vroman's  aim ; 
With  courtship  pleas'd,  of  silly  torture  proud. 
Fond  of  a  train,  and  happy  in  a  croud ; 
While  vain  coquets  affect  to  be  pursu'd. 
And  think  they  're  honest  if  not  grossly  lewd; 
On  every  fool  bestowing  some  kind  glance. 
Each  conquest  owing  to  some  loose  advance : 
Let  this  sage  maxim  l>e  my  virtue's  guide. 
In  part  to  blame  she  is  who  has  been  tri'd  ; 
Ue  comes  too  near,  who  comes  to  be  deni'd. 


} 


It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  insist  copiously  on  these 
hints,  and  to  add  many  others  which  would  not  be  foreign  to  the 
case  before  us.  But  my  letter  is  grown  already  to  a  very  un- 
common  size ;  and  I  fear,  that  if  I  should  go  on  to  enlarge  it, 
the  review  will  be  a  burdensome  task.  What  is  still  omitted,  if 
I  Judge  right  of  your  character,  your  own  good  sense^  will  in  a 
great  measure  supply,  under  the  directions  of  God's  word  and 
the  influences  of  his  Spirit.  And  let  me  only  intreat  you,  often 
to  reflect  on  your  conduct  and  consider  your  ways;  for  I  am 
confident,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  who  are  undone  for 
time  and  eternity,  perish,  not  so  much  for  want  of  knowing 
what  is  right,  as  through  a  failure  of  resolution  in  the  pursuit  dt 
it,  which  is  very  much  owing  to  the  neglect  of  thought  and 
reflection. 

I  add  nothing  farther  but  my  hearty  prayer,  which  I  shall 
frequently  repeat,  that  a  watchful  Providence  may  continually 
surround  you,  and  give  the  winds  and  the  seas  a  charge  con- 
cerning you  ;  that  the  influences  of  his  grace  may  secure  you 
from  all  the  temptations  with  which  God  is  calling  you  to  encoun- 
ter ;  and  may  make  of  you  a  lovely  example  of  all  the  virtues 
and  graces  of  Christianity ;  that  after  a  safe,  honourable  and 
prosperous  visit  to  the  Indies,  you  may  be  restored  to  your 
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native  land  in  peace,  with  a  rich  increase  both  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings ;   so  that  upon  the  whole  your  present  and 
future  happiness  may  exceed  all  that  we  can  particularly  wish 
or  pray  for  upon  your  account.  '  I  am, 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  obedient  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 

P.  S.  If  Providence  continue  my  life  till  your  return,  it 
will  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  you  either  here  or  at 
London,  and  to  join  with  you  in  returning  thanks  for  those  di- 
vine favours  to  which  I  have  been  so  frequently  recommending 
you  ia  the  sincerity  of  my  heart. 


LETTER  VIIL 

To  a  ymng  Gentleman^  on  his  Recovery  from  a  dangerous 

Illness. 

DEAR  SIR,  1740. 

JL  HOUGH  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  you,  I  think  it  not  improbable,  that  you  may  have  learnt 
my  name  from  your  excellent  parents,  who  honour  me  with 
their  friendship  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  I  could  ever  pretend 
to  have  deserved.  They  early  informed  me  of  your  illness,  and 
recommended  you  to  my  earnest  and  affectionate  prayers ;  which, 
I  will  assure  you,  dear  Sir,  you  have  had,  and  shall  continue  to 
have  a  share  in  them.  God  has  been  gracious  to  us,  and  heard 
our  prayers.  He  has  brought  you  back  from  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  when  you  had  received  the  sentence  of  death  in  yourself. 
And  now,  my  dear  friend,  for  so  methinks  I  have  a  kind  of  he« 
reditary  right  to  call  you,  give  me  leave  seriously  to  remind 
you  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  this  respect,  and  to  call  upon  you 
in  his  name  to  a  proper  improvement  of  it.  I  doubt  not,  but  in 
the  intervals  of  your  disorder,  you  had  some  solemn  thoughts  of 
death  and  eternity.  I  doubt  not,  but  you  cried  to  God,  and 
formed  some  purposes  for  his  service.  But  I  know  how  ready 
our  treacherous  hearts  are  to  forget  such  deliverances,  and  to 
forget  those  vows  of  God  that  are  upon  us ;  and  therefore  let 
me  with  all  simplicity  and  plainness,  though  at  the  same  time 
with  the  sipcerest  respect,  renew  the  admonition  as  in  the  nsLmt 
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of  my  great  Lord  and  Master,  vho,  I  would  hope,  means  yoa 
graciously  in  inclining  me  to  write  to  you  upon  this  occasion. 
I  would  beseech  you  seriously  to  examine  your  heart  and  ways, 
and  to  ask  yourself  before  God,  **  What  if  the  fever  had  finished 
its  work,  and  brought  me  down  to  the  dust  of  death,  and  my 
spirit  had  returned  to  God  who  gave  it,  how  would  it  have  been 
received  by  him  ?''  You  are  descended  from  the  most  gracious 
pair  that  I  think  I  ever  knew.  But  they  cannot  convey  grace  to 
you.>  Even  from  them,  excellent  as  they  are,  you  derive  a 
corrupt  nature.  Ask  your  own  heart  then,  "  Havel  been  ever 
earnest  with  God  for  renewing  grace  ?  Have  I  ever  pleaded 
with  him  in  prayer,  that  I  might  experience  that  change  which 
the  gospel  requires,  without  which  no  man  can  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  These  are  matters  of  infinite  impor- 
tance; which  must  lie  at  the  root  of  ail  our  hopes  of  heaven,  or 
those  hopes  will  prove  like  a  spider^s  web.  I  beseech  you  there- 
fore, dear  Sir,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  all 
your  prospects  in  the  eternal  .world,  that  you  take  these  things 
under  your  attentive  consideration.  I  hope  you  have  thought 
of  them.  I  would  fain  persuade  myself  to  believe,  you  are  ex- 
perimentally acquainted  with  them.  But  I  would  court  you  to 
apply  your  heart  to  them  more  and  more.  I  know.  Sir,  that,  in 
your  circumstances  of  life,  innumerable  temptations  will  sur* 
round  you  ;  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  in  order  to  be  fortified  against 
them  all,  that  the  heart  be  established  with  grace.  You  have  all 
the  encouragement  you  can  desire  to  attempt  the  work  of  seri- 
ous religion,  and  that  betimes ;  for  it  must  be  done  immediately, 
or  perhaps  it  may  not  be  done  at  all,  probably  it  will  not.  You 
have  a  gracious  God  to  go  to,  who  is  not  willing  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.  You  have  a 
most  compassionate  Redeemer,  who  shed  his  blood  for  the  sal- 
vation of  perishing  sinners  ;  and  I  humbly  hope  for  your  salva- 
tion. The  Spirit  of  God  has  conquered  hearts  much  harder  than 
yours  can  be,  even  supposing  you  are  now  in  an  unrenewed 
state.  You  are  the  seed  of  God's  servants :  you  were  early  de- 
voted to  God  in  baptism  :  you  have  a  large  stock  of  prayers  laid 
up  in  the  presence  of  God  for  you.  I  do  really  apprehend,  even 
the  covenant  of  God  with  believing  parents  bears  a  favourable 
aspect  upon  their  children  :  and  though  I  dare  not  say,  nor 
think,  that  it  secures  their  salvation  ;  for  I  fear  fact  lies  strongly 
against  such  a  presumption,  as  we  are  sure  it  did  even  in  the 
children  of  Abraham,  yet  there  is  some  peculiar  encouragement 
for  such  to  seek  the  God  of  their  fathers.  I  believe  the  spirit 
strives  peculiarly  with  them ;  and  that  when  they  seek  it,  it  is  more 
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immediately  and  more  fully  communicated  to  them  than  gene- 
rally to  others.  And  sure  I  am,  that  those  early  instructions 
they  have  received,  have  often  a  blessed  resurrection  in  their 
hearts,  even  after  they  have  been  long  forgotten ;  and  the  seed, 
which  seemed  to  have  perished,  often  brings  forth  fruit  in  abun- 
dance. And  therefore,  dear  Sir,  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
In  his  name  and  strength,  set  out  in  your  heavenly  pilgrimage, 
with  the  word  of  God  in  your  hand  and  heart  and  with  yonr 
eyes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  your  guide  and  strength  :  and  he 
assured,  there  are  many  who  will  bid  you  good  speed  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  will  rejoice  to  assist  you  in  your  course. 
I  am  not  without  hope,  that  our  gracious  God  may  at  length 
favour  me  with  more  immediate  and  renewed  opportunities  of 
serving  you^«  In  the  mean  time  be  assured,  that  I  most  cordi-- 
ally  love  you,  though  personally  unknown.  Be  assured,  my 
heart  overflows  with  a  true  concern  for  your  welfare ;  that  I 
pour  out  my  soul  before  God  in  prayer  on  your  account ;  and 
that  to  hear  of  your  health  and  happiness,  and,  above  all,  that 
your  soul  prospers,  will  yield  me  unutterable  delight ;  for  I  am 
not  merely  in  form,  but  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  tenderness 
pf  heart.  Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  faithful  and  aflectionate  friend. 
And  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE, 


LETTER  IX, 

To  Sir  J 1. 

DEAR  siK  J — ,  Northampton,  Dec.  8,  1742. 

ERMIT  me  frankly  to  speak  my  mind  to  you  on  a  bead, 
on  which  I  fear  to  be  silent,  lest  I  should  fail  in  a  branch  of 
duty  and  gratitude  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  think  myself 
obliged,  and  whom  I  would  gladly  serve  lo  the  best  of  my  little 
ability.     Be  not  angry,  when  I  tell  you,  I  was  heartily  grieved 

*  He  afterwards  became  the  Doctor's  pupil. 

f  He  haci  resolation  to  reprove  in  a  g^nUe,  but  effectual  manner,  propbaue  or 
licentious  words  spoken  by  persons  of  ranlc  and  fortune,  and  bad  the  happy  art  of 
complimenting  them  upon  some  good  quality  they  possessed,  while  he  repro?ed 
their  irregularities  3  an^  by  this  means  prevented  their  shewing  any  resentment* 
life,  p.  963. 

VOL.  V.  3  X 
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at  the  liberties  you  took  last  nigbt  in  using  the  venerable  name 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  God  in  so  light  a  manner  ;  and  in  the  need- 
less appeals  which  you  made  to  him,  as  to  things  which  would 
have  been  believed  on  much  less  evidence  than  the  word  of 

Sir  J .     I  have  not  heard  so  much  of  that  kind  of  language, 

except  when  passing  by  people  of  low  educatioQ  in  the  streets, 
for  some  years  ;  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  complaisance  with 
which  gentlemen  commonly  treat  our  profession,  or,  as  I  rather 
hope,  to  a  sen^e  of  what  is  in  itself  reasonable  and  decent. 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  your  knowledge  of  men  and  things  is 
capable  of  making  conversation  pleasant  and  improving,  and  of 
filling  up  your  full  share  in  it  without  these  dresidful  expletives; 
for  dreadful  I  must  call  them,  when  considered  in  a  view  to 
that  strict  account  which  must  so  certainly  and  so  quickly 
be  rendered  up  to  God  for  all  our  words  as  well  as  our  actions. 
I  was  the  more  solicitous,  Sir,  to  mention  the  affair  to  you  in 
consideration  of  your  office  as  a  Magistrate ;  the  dignity*  of 
which  must  certainly  be  most  effectually  supported  by  avoiding 
whatever  it  might  require  you  to  punish  in  otners.  In  this  view, 
Sir,  permit  me  to  entreat  you  to  join  your  efforts  with  those  of 
all  other  wise  and  good  men  to  discountenance,  and,  if  possible, 
to  drive  out  of  the  world  this  unprofitable  enormity  of  swearing 
in  common  conversation;  concerning  the  evil  of  which,  lam 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  when  addressing  myself  to 
a  gentleman  of  your  good  understanding. 

I  conclude,  Sir,  with  my  most  affectionate  good  wishes 
and  prayers  for  you,  that  the  whole  of  your  conduct  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,«may  be  such  as  will  yield  the  most  pleas- 
ing reflections  in  the  awful  hour  of  death,  and  tho  most  com- 
fortable  account  before  the  divine  tribunal  to  which  we  are 
hastening  ;  and  in  the  serious  views  of  which,  I  have  presumed 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  hoping  you  will  esteem  it,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  a  proof  that  I  am  with  great  sincerity. 
Honoured  Sir, 
Your  most  faithful 

And  obedient  humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE  ♦. 

*  After  h^Tin^  written  this  letter,  the  Doctor  made  the  foHoiring  remark.— 
♦'  I  thought  it  more  respectful  to  write  to  Sir  J —  on  this  occasion,  thzn  to  speak  to 
him  before  the  company ;  but  it  is  a  law  I  lay  down  to  myself  to  do  the  one  or  tbe 
other,  le3t  I  should  seem  too  indifferent  to  tbe  honour  of  God,  and  the  good  of  ny 
friend s^  and  the  world  about  them." 
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LETTER  X. 
To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  of  Norwich. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Northampton ,  Oct.  13,  1748. 

jL  our  Letters,  wise  and  good  and  kind,  as  they  were  cordial 
indeed  and  felt  as  such,  bad  perhaps  remained  some  weeks 
longer  unanswered,  if  another  had  not  reached  me  by  the  last 
post,  on  such  an  occasion  as  would  admit  of  no  delay  ;  but 
which*  tenderly  as  you  have  adjusted  the  matter,  necessarily 
upbraids  my  former  silence,  and  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of  it. 
Yet  sure  I  am,  you  would  pity  me,  if  you  knew  what  I  am 
necessitated  to  write.  Indeed  I  spend  so  much  time  with  my 
pen  in  my  hand  that  I  am  astonished  at  my  own  health,  which 
was  never  better,  excepting  a  pain  in  my  right  hand,  which 
grasping  the  pen  so  much  has  occasioned  and  by  which  I  some- 
times fear  lest  any  tendon  be  strained,  or  perhaps  contracted  : 
yet,  I  thank  God,  it  seldom  affects  any  motion  but  that  which 
seems  to  have  produced  it.  Only  my  good  friend,  remember 
this  when  I  seem  ungrateful  to  so  much  goodness  as  yours  ; 
which  I  really  think,  frequent  and  constant  as  my  addresses  to 
the  throne  of  grace  for  you  are,  and  tenderly  as  my  heart  in- 
terests itself  in  all  the  concerns  of  your  health,  usefulness  and 
comfort,  I  do  not  and  cannot,  by  any  means,  suitably  repay. 

Now  I  have  begun,  I  could  write  to  you  all  day  and  fill 
a  grcfit  many  sheets,  were  I  to  indulge  my  own  inclinations ; 
but  as  I  know  I  have  but  a  few  minutes  to  write  in,  I  must  use 
them  to  the  most  material  purpose  that  I  can.  But  I  cannot  come 
to  the  important  and  affecting  occasion  and  subject  of  your  last» 
till  I  have  congratulated  you  and  your  good  lady  on  your  re- 
covery and  the  re-establishment  of  your  health  to  such  a  degree  ; 
in  which  I  adore  that  God,  who  hears  prayers,  for  his  com- 
passion to  me  and  to  his  church.  Tenderly  did  I  wait  every 
circumstance  of  information,  during  the  time  of  your  dangerous 
illness ;  and  one  way  or  another,  so  kindly  did  Providence 
order  it,  I  had  more  frequent  intelligence  relating  to  you,  than 
I  ever  had  in  double  that  time  before  or  since.  I  doubt  not  but 
your  resolutions  for  the  service  of  God,  your  Deliverer  and 
your  Saviour,  are  renewed  ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  support  he 
gfave  you  and  the  mercy  he  has  wrought  out  for  you, 
methinks  as  if  my  life  and  soul  were  in  the  place  of  yours. 

3  X^ 
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But  I  will  now,  lest  I  leave  not  myself  room  to  do  it, 
condole  with  you  and  your  friends  at  Woodbridge,  on  the 
Death  of  that  worthy  and  excellent  servant  o(  Christ,  your 
Uncle.  Mr.  barker  had  informed  me  of  the  affecting  Providence 
by  Mr.  Ashworth,  from  whom  I  received  the  news  of  it  near  a 
week  ago,  and  had  desired  me  to  advise  the  people  to  a  suitable 
minister  if  I  could.  Truly,  I  think  Mr.  K —  a  very  suitable 
one,  if  they  have  no  objection  to  a  Baxterian  Calvinist  (which, 
by  the  way,  I  think  a  very  proper  expression)  and  I  believe, 
they  would  find  the  good  effects  of  his  excellent  gifts,  for  they 
are  distinguished ;  and  that  the  seriousness  and  sweetness  d 
his  temper,  and  prudence  of  his  conduct,  would  make  them 
very  happy.  I  must  profess  to  you,  that  I  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  direct  vacant  churches,  in  the  moderately  calvinisti- 
cal  way  (as  most  that  apply  to  me  are)  to  suitable  ministers. 
And  I  have  hardly  ever  known  the  time  wben  it  was  more  dif- 
ficult. I  have  no  pupil  to  send  out  till  Midsummer,  and  then 
hope,  if  God  spare  our  lives,  to  furnish  the  churches  with 
several  excellent  persons.  The  most  probable  means  I  can 
think  of  to  direct  you  which  way  to  look,  in  subordination  to 
that  upward  prospect  which  I  know  you,  dear  Sir,  have  your 
eyes  ever  upon,  is  to  mention  two  or  three  pious,  sensible  and, 
in  the  main,  popular  men,  whom  narrow  circumstances  force 
from  their  present  situation,  and  to  leave  you  to  correspond 
with  any  of  them  as  you  may  think  fit  for  either  of  the  places 
in  question.  The  first  of  these  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, now  at  Deal,  if  a  wife  and  three  children,  with  little  but 
a  place  to  depend  upon,  be  no  objection.  He  is  an  admirable 
preacher,  and  a  most  lovely  man.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Gains- 
borough, of  Newport-Pagnel,  will  leave  his  people ;  he  is  a 
worthy  man,  but  low  spirited,  and  seems  to  have  some  objec- 
tions against  Suffolk  ;  but  whether  equally  against  all  parts  of 
it,  I  know  not.  Mr.  Afileck,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  is  very 
much  esteemed  in  Holland,  where  he  is  now  supplying,  during 
good  Mr.  Longiieville*s  absence ;  and  he  is  certainly  both  in 
prayer  aiid  preaching,  in  my  judgment,  uncommonly  excellent; 
and  his  temper  and  character  remarkably  good.  But,  as  I 
formerly  told  you,  he  is  a  Scotchman ;  though  really  in  his 
pronunciation  much  mended.  He  is  a  calvinist,  but  of  great 
jxioderation,  exemplary  humility^  zeal  and  activity  for  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  salvation  of  souls.  This  is  all  the  information 
I  can  give  you  that  I  think  material,  and  I  leave  you  to  adrise 
our  friends  at  Woodbridge  and  Wrentham  as  you  judge  nost 
convenient. 


Let  me  now  conclude  with  our  united  and  most  affectionate 
services  to  yourself  and  lady,  not  forgetting  my  other  friends 
at  Norwich  and  in  your  former  neighbourhood.  I  must  not^ 
by  any  means,  omit  to  beg  your  prayers  for  Mrs.  Doddridge^ 
who  expects  to  be  confined  in  ashorttir.u*.  You  know  what 
^  good  wife  is,  and  she  is  one  of  the  best^  and  rises  in  value 
every  year.     I  am, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 
P.  S.  Fain  would  I,  if  possible,  end  my  Family  Expositor; 
with  the  third  volume  of  which  I  rejoice,  if  you  and  my  other 
friends  are  pleased.  Truly  I  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  worthy 
their  acceptance.  I  continue  daily  going  on  with  the  remaining 
Books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  am  now  in  Jude  ;  so  that  I 
hope  to  end  the  first  copy,  from  which,  if  1  should  be  removed, 
the  work  might  be  printed,  by  the  end  of  December  :  but  I  have 
carried  the  notes  no  farther  than  Ephesians,  l}eing  intent  on  the 
paraphrase,  version,  and  improvements,  as  what  to  general 
edification,  seemed  most  material. 


I 


LETTER  XI. 
To  the   same. 

Northampton  May  2, 1749. 


TAKE  off  my  pen  from  a  Sermon  which  I  am  preparing 
for  the  press  as  fast  as  I  can,  lest  it  should  be  out  of  season^ 
to  write  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Wood  a  Letter,  which  must  in 
every  respect  be  unsatisfactory  to  him  and  to  myself,  both  with 
regard  to  its  length  and  the  particulars  it  will  contain.  I  applied 
to  Mr.  C —  in  favour  of  Mr.  F— •  with  all  the  eaniestness  any 
of  his  friends  could  wish  ;  but  had  the  mortification  to  hear  by 
the  last  post  from  that  gentleman,  that  the  place  which  I  was 
soliciting  was  disposed  of  before  Mr.  T —  died.  I  beg  you 
would  assure  good  Mr.  F — ,  with  my  most  cordial  salutations, 
that  I  should  have  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  serving  hia 
graqdson  ;  and  that  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  he  deserves  s(i 
very  good  a  character  from  such  a  person  as  Mr.  Wood,  whose 
recommendation  weighs  with  me  as  much  as  that  of  any  persoQ 
I  could  name. 

Much  am  I  troubled  ta  tell  yau^  that  at  liist,  after  ^lUQJf 
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deliberation  with  myself,  I  am  obliged  to  determine  not  ta 
attempt  seeing  my  Norfolk  friends  this  year,  though  they  arc? 
justly  so  peculiarly  dearto  me.  I  intended  to  have  come^I  longed 
for  the  journey,  and  rejoiced  in  the  prospect,  but  various  im- 
portant considerations  forbid  it,  and  oblige  me  to  defer  it  one 
year ;  but  I  hope,  if  God  spare  our  lives,  nothing  will  then 
prevent  it.  I  have  lost  my  assistant.  I  expect  company  in  the 
vacation.  I  have  a  maimscript  of  Dr.  Watts's,  which  will 
require  great  care  to  prepare  for  the  press.  When  I  was  absent 
last  summer,  a  Moravian  teacher  crept  in  and  has  made  a  sad 
breach  among  ms,  and  erected  a  little  congregation,  consisting 
chiefly  of  those  who  were  members  with  us,  and  once  among 
those  who  seemed  most  cordially  affected  towards  me,  some 
of  them  aged  and  experienced  christians.  It  is  now  a  crisis 
among  us.  God  seems  bringing  in  many  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  seceders.  It  appears  to  me  that  my  ministry  at  home  was 
never  more  necessary.  I  am  very  desirous  of  finishing  my  notes 
on  the  New  Testament,  that  if  I  should  die  quickly,  an  event 
which  entire  as  my  health  now  is,  I  accustom  myself  to  expect|» 
the  world  may  lose  as  little  as  possible.  But  indeed  by  me  it 
can,  (fondly  as  your  friendship  magnifies  the  little  creature,) 
lose  no  great  matter  at  any  event.  Oh,  that  I  could  unbosom 
a  little  of  my  heart  to  you  :  but  already  am  I  called  to  lecture : 
what  shall  I  say  in  the  broken  moment  that  remains  ?  That 
every  line  you  write  to  me  increases  my  love,  and,  when  you 
shew  not  how  very  much  you  over-rate  my  importance,  increases 
my  esteem.  I  think  with  horror  of  the  character  and  case  of 
the  poor  wretch  that  is  gone,  and  should  rejoice  to  hear  that 
he  died  awakened  and  trembling.  Such  notions  of  faith,  and 
of  an  abrogated  conversion,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  lost  in  years  of 
folly  and  wickedness,  seem  to  me  full  as  mischievous  as  tliat  of 
popish  indul(]rencics,  and  both  spring  from  the  same  fountain, 
and  are  abetted  by  the  same  supporters,  I  mean  the  great  ene- 
mies  of  our  salvation.  My  wife  joins  her  services  to  all,  for  she 
knows  them  all  by  name,  and  several  of  them  by  valuable  tokens 
of  friendship,  indeed  I  may  say  all  of  them.  Excuse  this  sad 
scrawl,  which  the  dampness  of  the  paper,  just  sent  me  in,  al- 
most  obliterates.  Mr.  Lincolne  may  expect  to  hear  from  me 
soon,  in  the  mean  time  please  to  telf  him,  his  son  goes  on  and 
sets  out  well.  But  Oh,  the  labourers  are  very,  very  few. 
Farewell,  my  dear  friend.     I  am 

Your  ever  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

and  greatly  obliged  humble  servant, 

P.DODDRIDGE. 
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LETTER  XIL 
To  the  same. 
MY  DEAR  FRiENDj  Northampton^  Feb.  27, 1749—50. 

JL  OUR  former  letter  had  so  much  prepared  me  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  that  worthy  and  useful  servant  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Saunders,  that  your  last,  which  brought  me  the  melancholy 
news  did  not  at  all  surprise  me  ;  though  it  could  not  but  ten- 
derly  affect  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend  who  was  mindful  of  me 
in  his  prayers  :  but  God  will  remember  his  prayers  ami  yours^: 
and  perhaps,  I  owe  the  pleasant  manqer  in  which  I  am  now 
going  on,  and  the  visible  blessing  which,  unworthy  as  I  am^ 
does  indeed  attend  me  in  my  congregation  and  writings,  my 
academy  and  family,  in  part  to  the  prayers  of  those  whom 
death  has  long  since  separated  from  me,  as  well  as  of  those  my 
dear  friends  whom  a  kind  Providence  continues,  and  particular- 
ly and  singularly,  I  am  persuaded,  to  yours.  May  those  petitions 
which  I  am  so  frequently  repeating  for  you,  be  as  graciously 
regarded,  as  I  trust  uicy  will,  by  the  God  of  all  mercy  ;  for 
though  I  am  less  worthy  of  being  heard,  you  are  much  more 
worthy  of  being  remembered. 

I  take  my  part  with  my  dear  friend  »n  the  pleasure  his 
humane  heart  must  find  in  being  the  messenger  of  agreeable 
tidings  to  the  distressed,  or  in  seeing  the  appearances  or  openings 
of  Providence  in  their  favour,  and  it  will  always  be  a  delight 
to  me  to  be  in  any  degree  the  instrument  of  giving  him  such  a 
satisfaction.    I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  Miss  Ekins,  *  when  I 

*  This  excellent  Lady,  daughter  of  Thomag  Ekinsy  Esq.  of  Chester -on-the- 
Water,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  Dr.  Doddridge's  ward ;  she  afterwards  married 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jaines  Stonhouse;  and  died  December  lOth,  1783.  The  following^ 
inscription  on  her  monument^  erected  in  the  Hot- Wells  Chapel,  near  Bristol,  writ-i 
tej^  bj  her  friend  Miss  Hannah  More,  does  but  speak  her  exemplary  virtues. 

Come,  Resi<j;nation  !  wipe  the  human  Tear 

Domesiic  Anguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  Bier; 

Bid  selfish  Sorrovi^  hush  the  fond  CompIaiat« 

Nor  from  the  God  she  lov'd  detain  the  Saint. 

Truth,  Meekness,  Patience,  honoui'd  Shade  1  werethinOy 
And  holy  Hope,  and  Charity  divine  : 
Tho'  these  thy  forfeit  Being  could  not  save. 
Thy  Faitk  subdu'd  the  Terrors  of  the  Grave. 

Oh  !  if  thy  living  Excellence  could  teacb^ 

Death  has  a  loftier  Emphasis  of  Speech  : 

|n  Death  thy  last,  best  Lesson  still  impart. 

And  write,  prepabi  tq  dii,  oq  erery  Heart*  » 

HANNAH   MOI^« 
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write,  of  the  manner  in  which  her  letter  was  received  by  bcr 
cousin,  and  to  cultivate  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  every  friencU 
}y  and  every  generous  disposition  in  her  mind.  Pray  that  she 
may  be  guarded  from  the  snares  which  her  tender  age,  liveij 
temper  and  plentiful  fortune  may  concur  to  expose  ber  to. 

I  fear  my  zeal  to  serve  your  neighbourhood,  at  your  re-^ 
quest,  has  transported  me  too  far.  Immediately  on  receiving 
yours  about  a  month  ago,  I  wrote  to  engage  Mr.  Laugher,  of 
Stamford,  an  ingenious,  serious,  acceptable  and  worthy  youth, 
once  my  pupil,  and  I  think  moveable,  to  make  you  a  visit 
He  has  accepted  the  proposal,  and  will  wait  on  yon  for  your 
directions  about  the  middle  of  next  week,  if  God  prosper  his 
journey,  and  he  will  be  where  you  please  to  order  him,  for  three 
following  Sundays.  If  Denton  have  not  young  Mr.  Saunders 
in  view,  and  dare  venture  on  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  Laugher, 
who  will  be  ripening  among  them,  I  hope  he  might  be  of  service 
there.  You  might  depend  on  his  regard  for  your  counsels,  bat 
I  fancy,  one  way  or  other,  his  journey  may  answer  some  good 
end  ;  as  being  acquainted  with  him  you  may  have  your  eye 
upon  him  in  future  vacancies  as  one  whom  I  would  wish  removed 
from  the  little  handful  of  people,  among  whom  his  good  abilities 
are  almost  lost,  to  a  station  of  more  extensive  service.  I  com- 
mit him  and  you  to  divine  guidance.  If  he  be  agreeable,  he 
may  perhaps  return  soon  after  the  time  you  mention,  or  if  be 
cannot,  I  may  send  you  another  supply,  and  will  endeavour  to 
do  so  when  you  desire  it.  Oh,  how  pleasant  is  it  to  assist  such 
a  cause  and  such  a  friend  !  I  was  never  better,  but  never  busier, 
yet  see  what  a  long  letter  I  have  scribbled,  but  it  is  to  dear  Mr. 
Wood,  who  has  a  right  to  a  thousand  times  more  acknowledg* 
ments  than  he  can  ever  recei^ve  from  his  ever  affectionate,  faith« 
ful  and  obliged,  P.  DODDRIDGE. 

P.  S.  I  shall  oridfer  Ophiomacheson  your  recommendation. 
Have  you  seen  Bower's  excellent  History  of  the  Popes  i 


LETTER  XIII. 
To--, , 

MY  VERY  DEAR  FRIEND,  AugUSt  25,  I75a 

W  HEN  I  quitted  you  with  so  much  tender  regret,  after 
having  received  so  many  engaging  favours,  and  itpent  so  many 
delightful  hours  with.you,  I  retained  a  secret  hope,  that  I  should 
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long  ere  this,  have  renewed  the  converse  in  such  an  imperfect 
manner  as  pen  and  paper  would  have  allowed  ine  to  do  it :  but 
the  continued  hurry  of  every  day  and  hour  that  I  spent  in  and 
about  London,  gave  me  no  opportunity  of  doing  it,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  been  in  any  degree  satisfactory  to  mc.  Of  my 
safe  arrival  hither,  I  knew  Miss  Ekins  would  inform  you,  and 
what  I  wrote  on  the  outside  of  her  letter  in  short  hand,  would 
just  acquaint  you  with  my  getting  well  to  London.  :  .tt  I 
esteem  you  as  one  of  the  worthiest  men  upon  earth  aiiu  one  of 
the  most  able  and  faithful  of  ministers  in  the  present  age  ;  that  I 
look  on  your  excellent  lady  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  her 
sex,  and  number  you  both  among  the  tenderest,  most  engaging 
and  delightful  friends,  I  think  you  already  are  as  sure  of,  as  any 
words  of  mine  can  make  you  :  and  you  mpst  be  sure,  that  wa 
have  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  the  numberless  obligations  you 
heaped  upon  us  at  Norwich,  and  wherever  else  we  had  your 
company,  unless  we  are,  what  I  think  we  never  shall  or  can  be, 
lost  to  all  sense  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 

I  was  desirous,  when  I  did  write,  to  fill  up  at  least  a  page 
or  two  and  to  give  you  some  little  intelligence  as  to  the  state  in 
which  I  found  things  in  London,  and  the  probable  success  of  the 
schemes,  which  you  knew  I  was  forming.  Now  here  in  the  ge- 
nera], I  am  to  tell  you,  that,  according  to  your  repeated  prayers, 
when  I  was  with  you,  and,  I  doubt  not,  since  I  was  separated  from 
you,  the  hand  of  my  God  hath  been  upon  me  for  good,  and 
whithersoever  1  have  gone,  I  have  prospered.  You  may  re- 
member, that  there  were  three  affairs  of  a  public  nature  which 
were  the  objects  of  my  particular  solicitude.  The  procuring  a 
third  tutor  for  my  academy — the  providing  for  lads  not  yet  fit 
for  academical  educ<ition — and  the  doing  something  for  the 
service  to  New  Jersey,  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
abroad.  Providence  has  accomplished  the  first  of  these  schemes 
by  the  unexpected  success  of  the  second  ;  and  has  opened  some 
promising  hopes  concerning  the  third,  beyond  what  had  entered 
into  my  mind  when  I  parted  with  you.  The  want  of  ministers 
and  students  is  so  seen  and  felt,  and  the  necessity  of  the  scheme 
for  educating  lads  not  yet  ripe  for  academical  studies,  is  gro\vn 
so  apparent,  that  between  three  and  fourscore  pounds  per 
iuinum,  have  been,  by  well  disposed  persons,  without  arty 
pressing  solicitations  from  me,  subscribed  for  that  purpose  in 
and  about  London ;  and  out  of  that  it  has  been  determined, 
that  besides  Mr.  Clark,  who  with  a  salary  of  forty  pounds  per 
annum  and  his  board,  is  to  be  tutor  of  philosophy)  another  tutor 
VOL.  v.  3  Y 
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is  to  be  maintained  with  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds,  besides  his 
board,  who  is  to  teach  the  languages;  and  as  his  salary  chiefly 
arises  from  this  scheme,  he  is  also  to  superintend  the  education 
of  these  lads ;  who  are,  in  devotional  exercises,  to  attend  with 
my  pupils,  and  be  under  my  inspection,  though  not  under  my 
personal  instruction,  in  their  grammatical  studies;  and  besides 
those  I  had  immediately  in  view  before,  I  have  heard  of  some 
others  well  disposed  for  this  purpose,  and  whom,  I  hope,  I  shall 
with  this  assistance,  perhapp  increased  by  applications  yet  in 
view,  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  towards  maintaining. — As  for 
ihe  scheme  of  the  New  Jerseys,  Mr.  Allen  who  came  over  on 
purpose  to  ncgociate  it,  unhappily  was  smitten  by  that  fatal  in- 
fection  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  is  dead ;  but  I  have  had  large  con- 
versatign  with  Colonel  Williams,  who  was  the  second  man  in  the 
expedition  to  Cape  Breton,  and  by  whom  indeed  it  was  chiefly 
projected  ;  and  he  encourages  me  to  hope  that  Mr.  Pemberton, 
the  minister  at  New  York,  on  my  favouring  the  scheme,  as  I 
certainly  shall,  will  come  to  Britain,  and  make  a  tour  over  its 
northern  and  southern  parts,  carrying  along  with  him  two  con- 
verted and  civilized  Indians,  as  a  specimen  of  what  has  already 
been  done.  He  proposes  to  attempt  a  collection  for  the  present 
in  the  chief  congregations  which  he  may  visit  on  this  journey; 
after  which,  he  may  very  properly  write  such  a  letter  in  bis 
own  name  to  the  dissenting  ministers  in  England,  as  I  expressed 
my  thoughts  of  writing,  and  may  with  yet  more  decency  and 
strength  recommend  and  enforce  the  advices  laid  down  in  my 
preface  to  my  sermon  at  Kettering,  as  this  might  seem  the 
happiest  crisis  we  could  expect  for  carrying  that  plan  into  exe- 
cution.— As  for  the  affair  of  Breslaw,  the  good  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  did  all  he  could  to  procure  a  brief  for  them,  or  a 
contribution  some  other  way. 

You  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  application  has 
'been  made  to  me  from  a  son  of  Lord  William  Manners,  brother 
to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  desire  admission  among  my  pupils, 
though  intended  for  a  clergyman  in  the  established  church :  and 
if  he  be  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  and  orders  of  my 
family,  I  shall  not  refuse  it.     I  wonder  at  this,  one  way,  and  I 

wonder  also  at  Mr. 's  purpose  of  removing  his  son  from  me: 

I  fear  it  is  either  on  some  misrepresentation  or  foolish  behaviour 
of  the  young  gentleman,  for  I  have  always  treated  him  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  real  friend,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  a  parent; 
and  I  am  well  satisfied,  that,  especially  on  the  improvements 
T^hich  by  means  of  a  third  tutor,  will  be  made  in  our  coarse, 
there  is  no  place  of  education  in  England,  where^  if  a  youth 
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^ull  do  himself  justice,  greater  advantages  are  to  be  found.  But 
you  see  how  I  have  run  on.  Were  I  to  begin  a  second  sheet,  I 
should  fill  it  before  I  had  emptied  half  my  heart.  Let  me  con- 
clude with  the  most  affectionate  and  grateful  services  to  all  my 
good  friends  at  Norwich,  and  those  at  Yarmouth,  when  you  see 
them.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in  these  salutations  of  which  you 
and  your  charming  lady  claim  a  very  distinguished  share.  Oh, 
that  we  could  see  you  here,  and  give  you  both,  as  a  poor  grate- 
ful child  expressed  it,  "  all  your  care  again."  Mr.  Neal  and 
Mr.  Barker  are  particular  in  their  salutations  to  you.  I  am. 
With  much  more  affection  than  can  be  expressed, 
my  dear  friend,  yours. 

Blessed  be  God  for  ever, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  the  same, 

Northavipton,  Dec.  4, 1750. 


I 


T  is  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  write  to  you,  that  I  sometimes 
am  ready  to  wonder,  I  can  command  myself  so  far  as  not  to  be 
quite  troublesome  by  the  number  and  length  of  my  epistles: 
and  yet  such  are  my  daily  and  hourly  engagements,  that  I  often 
defer  answering  your  kind,  endearing,  charming  letters  till  I 
have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  and  till  one  of  them  overtakes  an- 
other. This  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse,  and  could  wish  you 
knew  how  frequently  and  affectionately  I  remember  you,  and 
■what  an  inward,  heartfelt  sense  I  have  of  your  great  importance 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  value  of  your  personal  friendship. 
Your  last  letter  illustrates  both,  and  your  generous  readiness 
even  to  part  with  a  most  beloved  and  important  friend,  if  it  may 

be  for  her  good,  is  a  noble  instance  of  it.     As  for  Miss  S \ 

affair,  I  will  say  nothing  of  it  here,  as  I  intend  her,  at  least  a  few 
lines,  which  I  shall  enclose  with  this,  and  which  I  know  she  will 
communicate  to  you.  Of  other  things  to  which  your  letters^ 
refer,  I  will  speak  in  as  few  words  as  I  can,  that  I  may  get  the 
more  minutes  for  that  great  affair  which  lies  so  much  on  the 
head  and  heart  of  us  both.  For  the  congregation  at  Harlestone 
I  am  very  tenderly  concerned,  but  I  am  not  able  to  assist  them. 
I  beg  you  will  present  my  most  cordially  affectionate  respects 
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to  Mr.  Matcbet,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen  that  signed 
with  him,  and  tell  them,  that  I  am  sensible  of  the  obligations 
they  have  laid  upon  me  by  their  very  respectful  and  afl^ting 
application,  and  that  I  think  it  the  part  of  gratitnde  not  to  send 
any  one  to  them,  concerning  whom  I  have,  any  doubt,  whether 
be  would  be  thoroughly  suitable  or  not ;  and  that  therefore,  in 
this  extreme  penury  of  supplies,  which  is  by  far  .the  greatest  I 
have  ever  known,  I  find  myself  incapable  of  assisting  them.  Yet 
I  have  a  young  gentleman  with  me  of  such  a  stamp  as  they 
would,  I  am  sure,  choose,  who  will  enter  on  public  work  about 
Midsuihmer  next.  I  would  by  no  means  have  them  wait  for 
him,  a i  it  is  impossible  for  roe  to  answer  for  the  views  which 
may  open  upon  him,  or  the  turn  his  inclinations  may  take  from 
unknown  contingencies  which  may  arise;  but  when  becomes 
out,  if  they  happen  to  be  vacant,  and  he  chooses  the  journey,! 
will,  God  willing,  endeavour  to  engage  him  to  make  them  a 
Tisit.  Be  pleased  also  to  make  my  due  compliments  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baker,  in  which  Mrs.  Doddridge  concurs,  renewing  our 
thanks  for  the  very  obliging  and  agreeable  entertainment  we 
received  at  Denton,  and  mine  for  the  most  complaisant  letter, 
with  which  that  very  worthy  friend  has  been  pleased  since  to 
honour  me.  How  happy  should  I  have  been  in  an  interview 
with  such  worthy  brethren  and  excellent  friends  as  jou  tell  me 
assembled  at  Rendham,  at  the  opening  the  new  place  of  worship 
there.  I  assure  you,  dear  Sir,  and  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to 
assure  the  gentlemen  who  met  there,  when  you  see  any  of  them, 
that  there  are  no  associations  of  ministers  any  where,  which  I 
attend  with  greater  delight  than  those  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.— 
Your  remark  on  Colonel  Williams's  wonderful  modesty  b  the 
very  same  which  has  been  made  by  others.  How  amiable  is 
such  an  hero,  for  such  no  doubt  he  is,  and  the  acquisition  of 
Cape  Breton  was,  perhaps,  more  owing  to  him,  taking  in  the 
whole  process  of  his  counsels  as  well  as  actions,  than  to  any 
other  person  in  the  world  :  yet  how  is  he  rewarded !  Truly, 
nobly  by  Providence,  \t  he  carry  off  one  whom  I  esteem  among 
the  greatest  treasures  of  our  isjand  or  our  world. — Mr.  Finne  is 
a  most  excellent  person.  He  has  been  pretty  successful  in  Hoi* 
land,  and  such  good  consequences  have  already  attended  the 
applications  made  to  several  of  our  country  congregations,  that 
I  believe  a  college  of  the  reformed  (that  is,  the  CaJvinists)  will 
be  formed  at  Breslaw  ;  which  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  on 
the  state  of  religion  in  Silesia,  and  probably  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  effects  of  any  thing  that  has  happened  in  Germany, 
i^ince  that  wonderful  affair  at  Hall,  if  that  which  has  been  a 
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mighty  blessing  is  to  be  excepted.  The  intended  college,  after 
the  German  plan,  is  to  comprehend  all  sorts  of  schools,  but 
chiefly  those  for  academical  learning  and  the  education  of  mi- 
nisters ;  in  ^vhich  I  apprehend  that  zealous,  faithful  and  able 
servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  Finne  (to  whom  I  hope  you  will  write  a 
Jatin  letter)  will  be  greatly,  if  not  principally  employed. — 1  beg 
you  will  present  my  particular  and  most  respectful  services  to 
that  very  venerable  and  amiable  man,  Mr.  Crompton,  and  my 
hearty  thanks  for  that  paragraph  in  his  very  kind  letter,  you 
were  so  good  as  to  transcribe.  Tell  him,  I  read  it  with  a  mixture 
of  pleasure  and  confusion,  and  that  I  honour  and  revere  him 
more  than  I  can  express,  and  should  think  it  a  singular  blessing 
of  my  life  to  have  such  an  example  and  such  a  counsellor  often 
near  me.  In  the  mean  time  I  pray  God  long  to  spare  his  very 
useful  life,  and  rejoice  greatly  in  his  wonderful  restoration. — 
As  to  the  New  Jerseys,  I  have  written  largely  to  Mr.  Pemberton, 
whom  I  hope  to  see  here  in  the  summer  ;  and  leave  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  scheme,  I  hinted  to  you  in  integrOy  till  he  or  some 
other  minister  of  credit  and  influence  may  visit  us  from  those 
parts,  and  then  I  hope  something  will  be  done.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  have  sent  your  youth's  scheme  all  round  our  county 
and  into  some  neighbouring  parts  and  find  such  encouragement 
from  my  own  congregation  and  some  others,  that  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  pretty  tolerable  fund.  I  cannot  but  observe  at  the  same 
time,  a  wonderful  concurrence  of  Providence  in  raising  up  seve- 
ral hopeful  and  promising  youths,  who  are  desirous  of  education 
for  the  ministry,  and  I  intend  to  take  in  all,  in  whom  I  am  tho« 
roughly  satisfied  ;  trusting  in  God  to  prepare  oil,  so  long  as  there 
are  empty  vessels,  and,  when  we  are  broke,  I  will  beg  for  more. 
The  addition  of  another  tutor  here  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance ;  and  as  the  scheme  for  an  academy  in  London  is 
adjourned,  sine  die^  I  am  ready  to  believe,  though  I  do  not 
certainly  know  it,  that  we  shall  have  some  youths  sent  down  to 
us  from  that  quarter.  But  all  this  I  leave  with  God,  earnestly 
praying,  that  good  may  be  done,  and  the  interest  of  religion 
revived,  and  leaving  it  to  him  to  determine  how  and  by  whom. 
If  he  determine  to  glorify  his  power  and  grace  in  the  weakness 
and  unworthiness  of  the  instrument,  I  may  have  some  hope  that 
be  will  make  use  of  me. 

You  see  I  am  beginnig  on  a  new  piece  of  paper:  but  I  must 
fill  only  a  small  part  of  it.  I  much  deplored  the  death  of  Mr, 
Ford  of  Sudbury.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and  which  is 
incomparably  better,  great  spirituality,  integrity  and  zeal  for 
Christ  I  and  we  might,  considering  hb  age  and  constitution, 
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have  expected  much  service  from  bim  for  many  future  yeani. 
But  this  providence  adds  to  the  joy  my  heart  feels  in  bearing  of 
the  comfortable  state  of  your  health,  for  which  I  offer  many 
prayers.  I  hope  you  will  live  to  bless  the  world  many,  many 
years  after  I  have  left  it.  As  for  Sudbury,  I  have  now  in 
town  with  me  Mr.  Holman  and  Mr.  Fenn,  who  came  over  to 
hear  Mr.  Hextal,  of  Creaton,  once  my  pupil,  a  most  pious,  bum« 
ble,  zealous  and  very  able  man,  onlyof  a  weak  constitution, 
who  would,  perhaps,  be  as  fit  to  succeed  Mr.  Ford  as  any  man 
that  can  be  named.  It  would  be  a  great  grief  to  me  to  lose  bim 
from  these  parts,  but  I  would  not  wrong  the  public  so  far,  as  to 
wish  to  retain  him  in  so  small  a  place  all  his  life.  I  shall  be  glad 
that  Mr.  Taylor*,  if  he  be  recovered,  may  bestow  his  time  and 
labours  on  unlocking  Hebrew  words,  and  hope  the  key  he  has 
left  broken  in  the  door  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  the  true  sense  quite  shut  up :  indeed  I  think  the  door  opens 
almost  of  its  own  accord.  If  I  live  to  finish  my  Exposition  on 
the  New  Testament,  the  proposals  for  which  I  am  just  publish-' 
ing,  and  in  which  I  am  going  on  daily,  and  have  now  proceeded 
in  transcribing  to  the  Thessalonians,  (1  Ep.  iii.)  I  shall  make  an 
attempt  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  of  which  indeed  I  have  already 
begun  to  make  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  for  my  own 
entertainment  and  use,  and  I  shall  be  glad  of  any  light  which 
Mr.  Taylor's  Lexicon  can  give  me. 

Dear  Lady is  in  a  very  declining  way.     Pray  devoutly 

for  her  important  life :  and  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  Family 
Expositor ;  and  that  God  would  open  its  way  into  famihes, 
where  it  may  be  useful.  I  would  go  through  all  the  labour  at* 
tending  it  with  pleasure,  though  I  were  sure  I  should  not  get  one 
shilling  by  it. 

The  distemper  among  the  horned  cattle  has  again  visited 
these  parts  ;  though,  blessed  be  God,  not  with  violence.  All 
our  horses  too  have  been  ill,  yet  few  are  dead.  The  smalUpox 
is  broke  out  dreadfully  in  the  neighbouring  villages — a  most 
malignant  sort.  One  rash  young  fellow,  coming  to  a  wake  at 
llarpole,  in  our  neighbourhood,  from  the  bed  of  one  infected 
with  it,  conveyed  it  to  above  forty  of  that  village  ;  all  blooming 
persons,  of  whom  many  are  dead.  In  seventeen  families,  three 
in  a  family,  on  an  average,  are  down  ;  and  fourteen  villages  are 
invaded  by  it,  and  all  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  inhabiunts 
being  present  at  that  fatal  dancing  bout,  the  15th  of  last  month. 
The  terror,  this  has  occasioned,  is  not  to  be  imagined.  Oh,  when 

*  Afterwards  Dr.  Taylor,  author  of  a  Paraplirasfi  with  Notes  oa  the  £pUtkt» 
the  Romaos.    To  which  is  prefixed  a  Ke /  to  the  Apostolic  Vl^ritiogs. 
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shall  we  see  the  importance  of  inoculating  children*!  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  whole  towns  have  passed  safely  through,  and 
not  one  life  been  lost.  But  you  say  right,  the  cause  of  these 
desolations  is  to  be  sought  higher.  The  indolence  and  sensua- 
lity of  the  professing  world  terrifies  me  much.  Yet,  blessed  be 
God,  some  are  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty  and  danger, 
nor  does  he  leave  me  without  encouragement  onr  this  head. 
Much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  have  I,  when  I  can  run  away 
from  the  world,  and  spend  half  a  day  in  meditation  and  prayer: 
and  did  we  more  frequently  attempt  this,  I  believe  we  should 
find  the  work  of  the  Lord  more  prosperous  among  us.  Reli- 
gious societies  are  forming,  and  many  learn  to  pray,  truly,  I 
think  better  than  their  ministers  often  do.  Oh,  these  are  things 
which  rejoice  my  heart.  I  am  quite  well,  and  in  good  spirits* 
I  never  had  a  more  promising  set  of  pupils  about  me.  God 
hears  your  prayers  on  my  account.  Go  on,  and  heap  as  many 
blessings  upon  me  as  you  can;  and  help  me  forward  to  heaven 

apace.     And  now  I  will  add  a  paragraph  of  good  Lady  ^'s 

last  letter  to  me,  which  I  can  more  truly  apply  to  you,  my  very 
excellent  friend. — **  Prayers  from  me  you  will  have  :  and  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  last  I  put  up  will  be  to  beg  an  abundant  reward 
for  you.  The  voice  involuntary  of  my  heart  is,  *«  whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  I  desire  be* 
sides  thee.*'  I  expect  soon  to  be  unfettered  from  flesh  and 
blood.  I  will,  should  the  kind  lot  be  appointed  for  me,  rejoice 
over  you  as  your  ministering  spirit ;  and  I  shall  always  have 
good  news  to  bring  you.  I  will  watch  carefully  to  protect  your 
life  long  upon  earth,  for  the  sake  of  thousands ;  and  then  by 
gentle  operation,  help  to  unfold  your  garments  of  mortality,  and 
with  my  fellow  companions,  waft  your  gracious  spirit  to  the 
bridal  feast  of  the  Lamb,  and  with  him  on  Mount  Sion,  shout 
your  glorious  deliverance.  Farewell,  my  kindest,  best  of  friends, 

and  live  assured  of  the  ever  affectionate  regard  of .? 

What  have  I  to  add —  but  instead  of , 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 

*  Dr.  Doddridge  pablisbed  a  f  mall  piece  of  Mr.  Some's  cooceroing  looculatioo 
for  the  Small-pox,  which  was  written  and  published  principaUj  with  a  view  to  re- 
move the  common  objection  from  a  religious  scruple. 
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LETTER  XV. 

To . 

Northampton^  Dec.  22,  1750. 

MY  DE^  FRIEND, 

Xt  is  indeed  true,  that  my  affection  for  you  is  very  g^reat,  but 
it  is  as  true,  that  it  cannot  be  greater  than  your  almost  unexw 
ampled  goodness  demands.  In  eTc^y  thing  but  love  I  shall  die 
your  debtor.  I  cannot  in  these  straits  of  time  answer  your  ex- 
cellent letter  as  it  deserves  ;  but  I  have  been  immediately  mind- 
ful of  the  contents.  As  soon  as  I  read  it,  I  sat  down  and  wrote 
two  letters  into  Scotland,  the  one  to  Mr.  Webster,  the  other  to 
Mr.  Robertson  ;  and  have  pressed  an  answer  from  both  as  soon 
as  may  be. 

On  Thursday  morning,  at  the  appointed  time,  though  my 
usual  business  and  duties  would  have  engaged  me  another  way, 
my  poor  imperfect  requests,  hardly  worthy  to  be  called  prayers, 
were  offered  for  our  two  excellent  friends  ;  I  hope,  with  some- 
thing'of  that  impartiality  and  disinterestedness  of  which  you 
give  so  noble  an  example.  As  to  the  result,  I  expect  the  lead- 
ings of  Providence  to  determine  it  much  more  out  of  regard  to 
the  petitions  of  others  than  to  my  own.     

Thus  much  for  the  principal  subjects  of  your  letters.  For 
the  rest — receive  our  united  salutations  in  the  warmest  terms 
"which  friendship,  and  love  and  gratitude  can  dictate.  Pity 
me  and  pray  for  me,  as  you  do,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  hurries. 
Oh,  my  poor,  poor  attempts  of  service !  They  shame  me  con- 
tinually. My  prayers,  my  sermons,  my  lectures,  my  books 
(in  hand,)  my  letters  all  daily  shame  me.  A  secret  conscious- 
ness of  meaning  well,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  com- 
p;ission  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and  divine  Master,  are  almost 
my  only  supports.  Remember  me  daily.  Oh,  that  I  had 
more  time  and  heart  for  secret  devotion.  Dear  Dr.  Clark^s 
death  has  been  a  deep  wound.  Sadly  did  I  perform  the  last 
office  of  respect  to  him.  But  I  must  not  enlarge.  Pray  for  the 
success  of  the  Family  Expositor.  I  am  also  printing  the  Funeral 
Sermon  for  my  excellent  friend  at  St.  Alban's.  Lady ■  con- 
tinues very  ill.  I  fear  we  shall  soon  lose  her  too.  But  the  Lord 
liveth,  and  blessed  be  our  rock,  &c. 

I  bless  God,  we  are  all  pretty  well,  colds  excepted*  But 
the  small-pox  rages  round  the  town,  and  we  have  a  very  bad 
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fever  in  it ;  and  a  few  days  suffice  for  the  journey  of  many  into 
eternity,  and  may  suffice  for  mine.  May  I  but  live  for  Christ 
while  I  continue  here,  and  leave  it  to  him  to  turn  the  key  whenever 
be  sees  fit.  God  is  adding  serious  lads  to  what  we  may  call  the 
humanity  class,  and  so  many  others  are  offering  themselves,  that 
I  begin  to  doubt  how  they  will  be  provided  for  :  but  we  must 
draw  on  the  inexhaustible  bank  of  the  divine  bounty  and  faith- 
fulness, and  think  often  of  Jehovah-jireh. — Respects  to  all 
friends''at  Norwich  shall  in  very  deed  conclude  this  hasty  scrawl 
from^        Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend,  brother  and  servant, 
in  everlasting  bonds, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 

I  have  at  least  fifty  unanswered  letters  before  me* 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  the  same. 
li'B.K^  SIR,  Nortkampiotif  Jan^  15,  1750 — 1. 


lS  I  am  much  indisposed  with  a  cough,  which  haslate'y  been 
attended  with  a  pain  in  mv  breast,  and  which  forces  me,  which 
is  a  sad  calamity,  to  lose  my  mornings  in  bed,  and  as  1  must  this 
morning,  though  it  is  now  between  nine  and  ten,  before  I  goto  my 
academical  work,  send  up  part  of  Dr.  Clark's  Funeral  Sermon, 
which  I  am  to  transcribe,  that  the  press  may  not  stand  still,  yet 
must  I  write  you  a  few  lines.  But  alas,  my  head  and  heart  are 
so  fiill,  that  many  pages  would  not  contain  their  full  meaning* 
Let  me  thank  you  and  my  two  excellent  friends,  so  soon  to  be- 
come one,  for  the  very  delightful  letter  with  which  you  haVe  all 
honoured  and  comforted  me.  I  hope  the  resolution  of  this  day 
fortnight  was  under  the  best  direction,  and  will  be  attended  with 
the  happiest  consequences.  I  rejoice  greatly  to  hear  of  the  fa- 
vour which  the  Colonel  and  his  lady  intend  me. — One  Mr. 
Samuel  Davis,  of  Hanover  County  in  Virginia,  has  sent  me  a 
charming  letter  of  good  news  from  a  far  country,  which  I  want 
to  communicate  to  your  society,  that  you  may  praise  God  with 
me.  Transcribing  long  letters  is  a  painful  drudgery  :  I  think 
you  should  make  a  little  purse  to  pay  postage  of  such  letters, 
and  I  would  transmit  them,  and  you  should  return  them ;  and  in 
VOL.  V.  3  Z 
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that  case  T  may  perhaps  send  you  this  for  a  beginning.  Bot  I 
run  on  too  far.  t  must  only  add  that  Providence  seems  to  en- 
gage Mr. whom  I  intended  for  Harlestone  another  way, 

and  there  is  such  a  dearth  of  ministers  as  distresses  my  heart 
You  have,  I  hope,  heard  the  good  news  from  Holland  of  a  remark- 
able  revival  of  religion  there. — But  alas,  a  bell  rings  which 
forces  me  to  conclude.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Frost  be  cannot  long  so 
much  to  hear  from  me  as  I  do  to  write  to  him  ;  and  let  trim 
know,  that  yesterday  to  amuse  myself,  as  I  took  physic  and 
miglit  not  write  much,  I  marshalled  my  unanswered  letters,  and 
found  them  one  hundred  and  six,  near  one  quarter  of  which 
reached  me  since  Friday  noon,  and  it  was  then  Monday  eveniogf, 
and  all  this,  though  I  have  written  between  fifty  and  sixty  letters 
the  last  fourteen  days  with  my  own  hand,  having  no  secretary. 
And  yet  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  almost  employment 
enough  for  all  my  time  to  acknowledge  a  friendship  like  yours, 
and  my  many  obligations  to  your  tender,  constant,  generous 
love.  Farewell,  dear  excellent  man  ;  and  may  the  God  who 
has  given  me  so  incomparable  a  friend,  spare  him  to  bless  the 
world  long  after  it  has  lost,  if  that  be  any  loss. 
Dear  Sir, 
Your  ever  faithful,  afiectionate,  and  obliged, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 


LETTER  XVII. 

To  the  same. 

D5 AR  SIR,  Northampton,  Jpril  5,  175 1  • 

JL  HAVE  wrote  such  a  multitude  of  letters  of  late,  and  have 
received  so  many,  that  not  having  always  been  so  exact  as  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  making  memorandums,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  have  and  what  I  have  not  answered  ;  and  with  regard  to 
you  I  am  the  more  uncertain,  as  I  may  mistake  some  particular 
messagc^s  sent  to  vou  in  Colonel  — 's  letter  some  time  since, 
for  an  answer  »o  that  of  yours,  which  informed  me  of  his  mar- 
riage :  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  every  way  I  am  in  your  debt 
and  always  shall  be  so:  and  I  can  add,  that  as  there  are  few 
on  earth  whom  I  equally  honour  and  love,  none  whom  I  more 
constantly  remember  among  my  best  friends,  so  there  is  none 
whose  letters  more  constantly  debght  and  refresh  me.    Yours 
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ofthe  20th  of  March  however,  I  am  sure  is  unanswered ,  and  I 
must  nowintreat  you  in  a  few  hasty  lines  to  accept  my  thanks 
for  itj  and  the  former,  with  the  assurances  of  the  most  tender 
sympathy  with  you  in  a]l  you  have  suffered  and  do  suflfer  hy 
the  death  of  some  valuable  friends,  the  removal  of  others, 
especially  that  incomparable  one  who  has  lately  left  us,  and 
whom  I  fear  I  shall  see  no  more  in  this  world.  Your  own  indisw 
position  and  those  of  your  excellent  lady  ;  the  wickedness 
of  those  whom  your  great  and  generous  candour  has  believed 
too  well  of;  and  the  afHictions  of  those  whose  sorrows  your 
sympathising  heart  by  so  tender  compassion  makes  your  own  ; 
aJl  these  things  I  would  feel  for  you,  and  particularly  for  poor 
Mr.  — ,  to  whom  I  intreat  you  to  give  my  services,  assuring  him 
that  both  I  and  Miss  —  are  much  touched  with  his  case. 

My  heart  has  been  much  set  on  promoting  the  youth's 
scheme.  I  dispersed  your  papers  all  over  the  country,  but  to 
my  great  grief  have  not  found  in  many  of  our  congregations  that 
encouragement  which  I  hoped.  Something  however  is  done, 
and  much  more  in  proportion  from  London. than  from  the 
country.  There  are  however  nine  lads,  some  of  them  very 
promising,  who  are  here  supported  by  it  ;  and  I  sometimes 
think  two  of  them  will  offer  themselves  as  missionaries  to  New 
York,  to  plant  the  gospel  among  the  Indians  there,  and  glad  at 
my  heart  should  I  be,  if  my  only  son  were  desirous  of  being 
the  third. 

I  am  at  present  under  great  concern  for  the  illness,  I  fear,  the 
dangerous  illness  of  my  generous,  faithful,  endeared  friend,  Mr. 
Lyttleton.  It  isthe  smallest  partofthis  concern,  that  it  prevents 
him  from  doing  that  serviccto  my  subscription  to  the  remaining 
volumes  of  the  Family  Expositor,  which  he  was  resolved  to  have 
attempted,and  which,  with  sogreat  an  interest,  he  might  probably 
enough  have  effected.  The  greater  part  of  that  disappointment 
to  me  is,  that  it  may  prevent  it  coming  into  the  hands  of  some  in 
higher  life  to  whom  it  may  otherwibc  have  no  access  :  but  God 
limits  or  extends  allsuchprospectsatpleasure,  andldesirc  to  refer 
it  to  him  with  what  degrees  of  encouragement  the  work  shall 
be  published,  and  indeed,  whether  it  shall  be  published  or  not. 
The  three  volumes  will  hardly  be  published  at  so  small  a  price 
as  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  shall  judge  it  the  part  of  prudence, 
and  therefore  of  duty,  not  to  send  them  to  the  press  on  any  term^ 
on  which  I  shall  not  be  secure  ;  and  if  there  be  such  a  number 
subscribed  for  or  bespoke  by  booksellers  as  to  effect  that,  I 
shall  go  on  with  the  publication  as  fast  as  I  can  i  and  bl^s^  God 
^  3Z2 
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for  such  an  opportunity  of  doiofr  my  public  homage  to  his  word, 
and  endeavouring  with  all  int^rity  and  simplicity  to  make  it 
understood  and  to  enforce  it  on  men's  consciences  accordinf^ 
to  the  little  ability  be  has  been  pleased  to  give  me  ;  which  truly  I 
think  so  little,  that  I  am  sometimes  almost  ashamed  of  haying 
undertaken  so  great  a  work. 

I  have  of  late  been  much  indisposed  with  a  cold,  which  it 
returned  again,  but  not  with  so  much  violence  as  before.  I 
know  I  have  your  prayers,  and  I  delight  in  the  thoaght.  We 
are  tending  to  one  blessed  home.  Our  interview  at  Norwich 
was  pleasant,  how  much  more  will  that  be  which  we  expect 
in  our  Father's  bouse.  This  poor  letter  has  been  written  vaptim 
at  several  times.  I  have  &lled  my  four  pages  and  yet  seem  but 
to  have  begun.  But  I  must  conclude  with  every  good  wish  for 
you  and  yours  that  the  tenderest  friendship  can  form  ;  nor  can 
J  hope  ever  to  tell  my  dear  Mr.  Wood  how  faithfully  and 
^ectionately  I  am  his  P.  DODDRIDQE. 


5E 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Mr.  Wood. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Northampton^  Aioy  ii,  175I. 


,ECEI  VE  in  a  few  words  my  thanks  for  your  last  very  kind 
letter,  and  ray  condolences  on  the  death  of  good  Mr.  Hoiman, 
which  grieves  rae  exceedingly.  It  would  be  some  consolation 
to  me  under  this  affliction,  which  at  present  comes  not  alone, 
could  I  meet  you  at  Walpole  on  Wednesday  sevennight.  I 
have  much  to  say  but  have  no  time,  only  must  assure  you  of 
my  sympathy  with  you  in  dear  Mrs.  Wood's  frequent  indisposi- 
tions. That  charming  lady  !  Why  must  she  ever  feel  any 
thing  painful  ?  but  all  will  sit  light  if  you  are  well,  I  pray 
God  she  may  enjoy  that  comfort  and  every  other.  I  long  to 
talk  over  many  matters  at  large  with  you,  and  will  come,  if 
God  permit,  from  London  to  Sudbury,  at  Mr.  Hextal's  settle- 
ment with  that  people,  if  you  will  give  me  the  meeting,  and  I 
will  spend  two  days  there  that  we  may  enjoy  one  another.  Pray . 
answer  me  this  speedily,  that  the  scheme  may  b^  ripened,  and  I 
may  judge  what  it  will  be  necessary  to  write  in  my  next.  I  bless 
God  I  am  pure  well.  My  eldestdaughter  is  finely  recovered  of  her 
extreme  illness  ;  whereas  one  of  the  loveliest  girls  I  ever  knew, 
a  wealthy  attorney's  daughter  here,  who  was  but  beginning  to  be 
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slightly  indisposed  on  Thursday,  died  thisevening.  A  most  affect- 
ing lesson  of  earthly  vanity.  Such  are  our  children,  such  are  we. 
But  there  is  a  world  which  is  not  subjected  to  vanity.  Excuse 
the  hurry  in  which  duty  obliges  me  to  write.  The  letter  I 
received  to-day  from  Mr.  —  was  the  four  hundredth  on  my 
list  since  Christmas.     Support,  dear  Sir,  by  your  prayers. 

Your  very  affectionate  brother  and  friend, 

and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE, 


fe= 
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To  Mr.  Wood. 

MY  DEAR  SIR,  Novthatiiptony  June  5, 1751. 


w. 


E  have  been  much  obliged  to  Miss  Reymes  for  her  visit, 
which  she  has  made  very  agreeable  to  us;  but  the  time  of  her 
stay  has  seemed  very  short,  and  it  has  been  a  great  trouble  to  us 
to  part  with  her  so  soon.  Her  piety,  sweetness  of  temper, 
discretion,  and  tender  friendship,  of  which  she  has  an  exquisite 
sense,  worthy  one  so  conversant  with  you,  have  endeared  her  to 
us  more  than  I  can  well  express  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  make  our 
acknowledgments  to  her  worthy  parents,  who  have  so  kindly  in- 
dulged us  in  a  pleasure  we  much  regret  that  wp  must  so  soon 
lose, 

I  cannot  express  how  much  I  long  to  see  you,  and  firmly 
believe,  that  it  was  the  secret  hope  of  meeting  you  and  Mr. 
Frost,  to  whom  I  have  made  shift  to  write  a  little,  at  Sudbury, 
that  turned  the  scale  for  that  otherwise  very  inconvenient  ap- 
pointment. 

I  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  regard  you  express  to 
the  Family  Expositor  ;  to  the  second  volume  of  which,  that  is, 
the  fifth  of  the  whole  work,  I  have  this  morning  been  putting 
my  finishing  hand  ;  except  that  the  notes  on  the  Hebrews  are 
not  yet  transcribed. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  noble  things  you  have 
done  for  Breslaw.  I  am  just  writing  thither,  and.shall  not  fail 
to  inform  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Finne,  of  your  goodness.  I 
really  think  it  will  be  of  great  importance  for  the  support  of 
the  protestant  cause  in  Germany,  that  their  chqrch  be  thus 
aided  in  thi^  important  crisis.  I  rejoice  that  Providence  is  still 
bearing  you  up  under  your  various  fatigues,   and  animating 
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you  to  SO  many  important  services ;  in  which  you  will  belong^ 
continued  and  gloriously  succeeded  if  my  poor  broken  petitions 
can  avail  any  thing. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  telling  you  that  I  am  far 
from  welly  having  a  violent  cough,  which  seems  very  stubborn^ 
and  sometimes  almost  silences  me  in  public  :  I  bave  sc^arce  been 
one  fortnight  free  from  it  since  I  left  London  in  August  last ; 
but  have  kept  it  pretty  well  at  bay  :  but  this  last  relapse  is  a 
very  bad  one,  and  especially  in  conjunction  with  my  intended 
London  journey,  gives  good  Mrs,  Doddridge  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness.  I  thank  God,  I  have  no  aversion  to  the  thoughts  of 
u  speedy  removal  ;  but  I  would  husband  life  as  well  as  I  can, 
especially  for  his  sake  who  gave  it,  and  whose  loving  kindness 
is  so  much  better  than  life  ;  and  truly  so  far  as  some  visible 
blessing  on  my  labours  can  endear  it  to  me,  I  never  had  more 
reason  to  wish  it  might  be  prolonged. 

I  beseech  you  to  make  my  best  compliments  to  yonr  go6d 
lady,  and  all  other  friends  your  way,  particularly  my  reverend 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Denton,  when  you 
see  him.  Mrs.  Doddridge  joins  in  all  these  salutations.  As 
for  me,  I  find  all  language  poor  when  I  would  tell  you  how 
highly  I  esteem  you,  how  tenderly  I  love  you,  and  how  con- 
stantly and  faithjfully  I  am,  to  the  best  of  my  little  abilities. 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 
I  greatly  esteem  Mr.  Tomms,  and  bless  God  for  raising  up 
such  a  person  ;  but  cannot  bear  to  hear  my  friend  Wood 
speaking  of  himself  as  in  the  wane  of  his  usefulness.  I  hardly 
think  you  yet  arrived  at  the  acme  of  it ;  and  often  rejoice  that 
you  are  like  to  live  to  bless,  the  world  and  the  church,  when  I 
am  got  home. 
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To  the  same* 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Sudbury^  Jufie  20, 1751. 


H 


.ARDLY  anv  disappointment  of  the  kind  ever  hpng  heavier 
upon  me  than  that  of  not  seeing  you  here ;  the  eicpectatioQ  of 
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which,  with  the  hopes  of  an  interview  with  good  Mr.  Frost, 
gave  me  resolution  to  break  through  the  strong  importunity  of 
my  friends  in  London,  and  through  the  discouragements  arising 
from  a  very  bad  cold,  which  such  a  journey  was  likely  to  m- 
crease,  that  I  might  once  more  see  and  embrace  him  who  has  so 
much  of  my  heart,  as  well  as  of  my  esteem,  that  if  I  think  love 
could  inscribe  a  name  there,  yours  would  be  found  on  mine 
when  it  beats  no  more.     But  a  regard  to  duty  keeps  yon  at 
home,  and  therefore  I  ought  to  love  you  the  better  for  it.     I  was 
the  more  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing  yon,  as  I  had  several  things 
to  talk  over  with  you  of  great  importance.,    A  restless  night,  or 
rather  many  restless  hours  in  it,  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
labour  before  me  this  day,  for  which  I  am  but  ill  qualified,  has 
detained  me  in  bed  so  long,  that  I  have  now  but  a  few  minutes 
to  write  to  you.     As  to  Colonel  Williams's  scheme  for  the  In- 
dian school,  I  shall  refer  yon  partly  to  Mr.  Frost,  who  will  inform 
you  of  what  passes  in  reference  to  it,  and  partly  to  some  future 
letter,  if  God  permit,  in  which  I  will  furnish  you  with  the  me- 
morial of  this  important  aH'air  which  the  good  Colonel  sent  me 
by  the  last  post ;  and  perhaps  I  may  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
Bishop  of  London's  letter  to  me  in  reference  to  Mr.  Davies's 
affair  in  Virginia.     I  paid  in  your  noble  donation  to  Mr.  Wilson 
for  the  church  of  Breslaw,  last  week,  a  sacrifice  of  a  sweet  smell- 
ing savour.     Go  on  vigorously  with  the  youths'  scheme.     It  is 
our  sheet  anchor,  and  I  see  congregations  falling  so  fast  into 
wretched  lay-hands,  or  utterly  perishing  for  v/ant  of  supplies, 
that  I  am  more,  than  ever  solicitous  that  it  may  still  be  continu- 
ed and  extended  as  far  as  possible.       But  I  must  not  enlarge. 
The  frequent  returns  of  my  cough  alarm  my  friends,  and  those 
in  town  say  I  am  grown  many  years  older  since  they  saw  me 
last^     1  leave  the  event  with  God  :  but  for  my  own  part  appre- 
hend no  immediate  danger ;  unless  it  be  of  being  obliged  to 
allow  myself  more  rest  than  suits  either  with  my  inclination  or 
the  demands  of  ray  business.     My  second  daughter  was  ill  when 
I  heard  last  from  home.     Pray  for  her,  and  continue  your 
prayers  for  him,  who  is  much  more  than  he  can  express. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  much  obliged  humble  servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 
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LETTER  XXI». 
To  a  Lady^  under  Dejection  of  Mind  on  a  religious  AccwM 

DZAK  MADAM,  Junc  25,  1745. 

JL  RETURN  you  my  most  affectionate  thanks  for  the  freedom 
with  which  you  have  opened  your  mind  to  me,  both  by  repeat^ 
ed  and  unreserved  conversations,  and  by  a  communication  of 
papers  intended  entirely  for  your  own  use.     The  consequence, 
I  most  faithfully  assure  you,  is,  that  the  more  I  know  you,  the 
more  firmly  I  am  convinced,  not  only  that  you  are  a  real,  but 
that  you  are  a  very  advanced  christian.     I  have  pointed  oat  to 
you  already  the  principles  on  which  I  build  the  conclusion.  But 
as  I  have  not  yet  been  happy  enough  to  remove  remaining  dif- 
ficulties, give  me  leave  in  this  letter  to  lay  before  you  some 
hints,  as  to  what  I  apprehend  may  be  the  cause,  and,  by  a  divine 
blessing,  in  some  me^asure  at  least,  the  cure  of  this  anxiety 
which  so  much  harasses  your  mind.     And  pardon  me,  that  in 
this  strait  of  time,  and  in  this  hour  which,  with  pleasure  for 
your  service,  I  take  from  my  sleep  before  the  journey  and  labours 
of  to-morrow,  I  do  but  touch  upon  particulars,  and  give  short 
hints  instead  of  illustrating  or  reasoning  upon  them  at  large. 

Now  as  to  the  causes  of  your  present  distress,  I  apprehend 
the  following  things  among  others  arc  the  chief  and  most  pe- 
culiar: for  I  shall  not  mention  those  two  grand  cardinal  causes 
of  all  our  distress, — some  remainder  of  sin  in  the  best  hearts, 
while  they  continue  here — and  the  artifice  and  malice  of  our 
common  enemy.     What  is  most  peculiar  seems  to  be,  l.  The 
weakness  of  animal  nature,  which  after  the  attacks  it  has  borne, 
must  necessarily  be  very  weak,  unless  it  had  been  strengthened 
by  a  miracle,  which  even  in  such  a  case  we  have  no  warrant  to 
expect.     2.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of  devotion,  which  at 
some  times  you  have  known,  and  particularly  when  you  were 
first  setting  out  in  religion.     3.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  ar-i 
dent  desire  of  equalling  all  the  sallies  of  devotion,  in  this  pre- 
sent infirm  state  of  your  health  ;  by  the  very  desire  and  endea- 
vour of  which,  I  heartily  wish  that  you  may  not  utterly  ruin  it. 
4.  An  hard  and  unjust  conclusion  which  you  have  hence  drawn 
against  yourself,  as  if  you  were  one  of  the  most  ungrateful  and 
criminal  of  mankind,  that  excites  an  indignation  against  your- 
self, which  you  think  you  can  never  feel  with  a  sufficient  sensi- 

*  Fron^  the  authiox'a  sbort-liaad  copj. 
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bility.  5.  The  sublime  ideas  which  you  have  formed  to  your- 
self of  the  spiritual  life,  in  which  you  seem  not  to  make  sufficient 
allowance,  either  for  the  natural  infirmities  of  this  animal  irdme 
when  in  its  best  state ;  or,  for  the  avocations  inseparable  from 
the  life  of  one  who  is  not  absolutely  a  recluse  from  the  world.  1 
really  apprehend  these  to  be  the  causes  of  your  disquiet. 

With  relation  to  the  most  proper  method  of  cure,  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  present  themselves  to  me  ;  which  I  wish  I  had 
time  to  digest  and  express  better.  !•  To  lay  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tain principle,  that  religion  consists  more  in  an  intelligent, 
rational  and  determinate  choice  of  the  will,  than  in  any  ardent 
transport  of  the  alVections.  2.  To  consider;  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  afflicting  ourselves  for  past  sins  and  for  present 
imperfections,  which  is  so  far  from  being  our  duty,  that  it  is 
very  likely  to  prove  a  snare,  and  to  produce  consequences  dis- 
pleasing to  our  gracious  father  in  heaven,  and  injurious  both  io 
ourselves  and  others.  3.  Settle  it  deliberately  in  your  under- 
standing as  a  certain  truth,  that  the  grand  security  of  the  sonl 
lies  in  dviliberately  intrusting  itself  to  Christ,  chosen  in  all  his 
offices,  and  devoting  itself  to  God  through  him,  according  to  tlie 
tenor  of  the  christian  covenant ;  and  steadily  endeavour  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  to  practise  that  which  the  word  of  God  requires, 
and  to  forbear  every  thing  which  it  forbids,  and  referring  all  its 
concerns,  not  excepting  even  the  degrees  of  its  spiritual  comfort 
and  enjoyment,  to  his  wise  and  gracious  determination.  4.  In 
consequence  of  this,  be  often,  and  indeed  daily,  renewing  your 
covenant  with  God,  in  the  manner  which  that  most  worthy  and 
excellent  servant  of  Christ,  your  ever  honoured  and  beloved 
father,  has  so  intelligently,  affectionately  and  frequently  recom- 
mended. 5.  Let  your  devotions  be  reduced  within  narrow 
limits,  and  rather  frequent  and  short,  than  protracted  to  a  very 
great  length  ;  and  in  your  addresses  to  the  tlirone  of  gnce,  be 
more  intent  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  heart,  and  the  calm  fixed- 
ness of  the  thoughts,  than  about  the  flow  of  atTection,  which  is 
not  and  cannot  be  immediately  in  our  own  power  ;  but  may, 
humanly  speaking,  depend  upon  a  thousand  nicciianical  causes, 
which  we  do  not  so  much  as  know.  6.  Consider  how  much  of 
religion  consists  in  trusting  in  God,  in  ho[)iugin  !»is  mercv,  and 
in  rejoicing  in  him;  and  how  suitable  this  is  to  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  gospel,  and  the  character  which  Christ  our  me- 
diator bears  ;  by  consequence  therefore,  how  essential  a  branch 
of  gratitude  it  is,  and  how  much  a  tender  conscumce  should  be 
upon  its  guard,  that  it  does  not  fail  here.  7.  Remember  con- 
VOL.  v.  4  A 
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tinually,  that  after  all^  it  is  by  faith  in  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  perfection  of  our  works,  that  we  are 
to  obtain  justiRcation  and  life  ;  and  that  the  best  of  christians 
will  have  their  imperfections  while  they  are  in  this  world  ;  and 
may  and  must,  under  a  sense  of  them,  daily  apply  to  the  great 
advocate,  and  renew  the  actings  of  their  faith  upon  his  efficacious 
blood  and  intercession.  8.  Make  yourself  familiarly  acquainted 
with  the  promises  of  God  ;  those  relatingr  to  the  pardon  of  sin, 
the  imparting  grace  to  the  soul  that  seeks  it,  &c  :  and  choose  for 
some  time  every  morning,  some  comfortable  promises  to  be  the 
subject  of  your  meditation  ;  and  now  and  then  employ  that  fine 
talent  which  God  has  given  you  for  poetical  composition,  in  pa- 
raphrasing such  scriptures  in  some  short  hymns.  9.  Endeavour 
to  exert  yourself  as  much  as  possible,  in  attempts  of  usefulness 
by  conversing  with  the  children  who  are  so  happy  as  to  be  the 
objects  of  your  pious  care,  and  with  those  who  are  in  circum- 
stances that  bear  any  resemblance  to  your  own.  10.  Disbur* 
den  yourself,  as  much  as  possible,  of  every  anxious  thought  re- 
lating to  futurity,  whether  regarding  temporals  or  spirituals: 
confine  your  views  to  present  duty,  and  leave  future  contin- 
gencies in  the  hands  of  God.  11.  Be  thankful  for  every,  the 
least  glimmering  of  hope,  and  for  any  kind  and  degree  of  cod« 
solation  which  God  is  pleased  to  give  you ;  and  take  great  heed, 
that  you  do  not  suspect  those  comforts  which  lead  you  to  God 
and  goodness  to  be  delusions,  merely  because  they  are  not  so 
permanent  and  effectual  as  you  could  wish,  lest  you  should  in- 
jure that  great  agent  to  whom  you  are  so  highly  obliged,  and 
whom  you  so  tenderly  fear  to  grieve.  12.  In  one  word,  study 
by  all  means  to  nourish  the  love  of  God  in  your  heart; 
breathe  forth  with  humble  tenderness  the  genuine  impressions  of 
it ;  and  as  human  nature  must  have  its  weary  intervals  and  its 
barren  frames,  delight  to  look  to  God  in  them,  as  a  being  who 
penetrates  all  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Jieart,  and  sees  that 
secret  tendency  of  soul  to  him,  which  I  have  neither  tears  nor 
words  to  express.  "  Lord,  thou  knowest,  that  I  love  thee :  or 
that  I  would,  thou  knowest  I  would,  prefer  the  sensible  exercises 
of  it  to  any  other  delight,'*  By  this  method,  the  habits  of  di- 
vine love  will  strengthen  by  frequent  acts ;  and  I  verily  believe,, 
that  time  will  at  length  produce  such  a  consciousness  of  it,  that 
you  i^ill  be  no  more  able  to  doubt  of  it  than  of  yx}ur  own 
existence. 

These,  Madam,  are  advices,  which,  though  not  expressed 
with  the  accuracy  I  could  wish,  I  would  recommend  to  you  as 
the  most  important  I  can  giv^.    My  earnest  prayer  for  you,  and 
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which  I  desire  daily  to  repeat,  is,  that  God  himself  may  be  your 
comforter,  and  pour  out  upon  your  wounded  and  mournful  heart 
the  oil  of  gladness  in  a  rich  abundance.  To  know  that  I  have 
been  in  any  instance  the  instrument  of  reviving  so  excellent  a 
spirit  would  give  me  unutterable  joy,  and  I  should  esteem  it 
among  the  greatest  honours  God  has  ever  bestowed  upon, 

Dear  Madam, 
Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

and  faithful  humble  servant, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 


LETTER  XXII*. 
To  the  Rev.  Mr,  Saunders. 
REV.  SIR,  Ilarborough,  Nov.  16,  1725. 


Ml 


.R.  SOME  informed  me,  some  time  ago,  that  you  dfesired 
an  account  of  Mr.  Jenning^s  method  of  academical  education  ; 
and,  as  I  was  one  of  the  last  pupils  my  dear  tutor  sent  out,  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  I  might  have  his  scheme  pretty  fresh  in  me- 
mory, which  is  the  only  reason  I  can  give  for  his  applying  to 
me  to  write  to  you  upon  the  occasion.  I  am  ashamed  to  think 
how  long  1  have  delayed  it.  The  best  excuse  I  can  make  is  that 
I  have  been  engaged  in  a  journey  to  London,  and  since  that  in  a 
remove  to  Harborough,  where  I  have  been  settled  but  "a  few 
days.  Upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  repent  my  staying  till  my  re- 
turn from  London  before  I  wrote  ;  for  at  St.  Alban*s  I  met  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Jennings  wrote  to  Mr.  Clarke  on  the 
same  subject  you  are  now  enquiring  after,  by  the  review  of 
which  I  am  something  better  furnished  and  prepared  to  answer 
your  demands  than  I  formerly  was. 

Our  course  of  education  at  Kibworth  was  the  employment 
of  four  years,  and  every  half  yedr  we  entered  upon  a  new  set  of 
studies,  or  at  least  changed  the  time  and  the  order  of  our 
lectures. 

The  FIRST  half  year  we  read  Geometry  or  j4lgebra  thrice, 
a  week,  Hebrew  twice y  Geography  once^  French  once ^  Latin 
prose  authors  once.  Classical  exercises  once. — For  Geometry  we 

♦  This  and  tlic  following  letters  were  never  before  primed,  and  are  taken  froni 
the  author's  own  hand  writing. 
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reaci  Barrow's  Euclid's  Elements;  when  we  bad  gone  throagb 
the  first  book,  we  entered  upon  Algebra^  and  read  oi^er  a  system 
of  Mr.  Jennings's  drawing  up  for  our  use,  in  two  books;  the 
first  treating  of  the  fundamental  o|)erations  of  aritbmetic,  the 
second  of  the  reduction  of  equations.  Under  every  bead  we  bad 
demonstrations  as  well  as  practical  rules.  When  we  bad  ended 
this  system,  we  went  over  most  of  the  second  and  fiftb  books  of 
Euci  id's  Elements,  with  Algebraic  demonstrations »  which  Mn 
Jennings  h:id  drawn  up  and  which  were  not  near  so  difficult  as 
Harrow's  Geometrical  demonstrations  of  the  same  propositions. 
We  likewise  went  through  tl)e  third,  fourth  and  sixth  books  of 
Euclid  ;  bi?t  this  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  second  half 
year.  We  read  Gordon's  Geography  in  our  closets ;  the  lec- 
ture was  only  an  examination  of  the  apcount  we  could  give  <rf 
the  most  remarkable  passages  in  it.  For  French^  we  learnt 
Boyer's  Granmvar,  and  read  the  familiar  phrases  and  dialogues 
from  French  into  English,  without  regarding  the  pronunciation, 
which  Mr.  Jennings  was  not  acquainted  with.  One  hour  in  the 
week  was  employed  in  reading  some  select  passages  out  of 
SuKToNius,  Tacitus,  Seneca,  C^sar,  &c.  especially  Cicero. 
Our  method  was,  first,  to  read  the  Latin,  I  think  according  to 
the  grammatical  order  of  the  words,  and,  then,  to  render  it  into 
as  elegant  English  as  we  could.  The  same  way  we  used  in  read- 
ing the  Classics  together  the  two  next  half  years.  Our  academi- 
cal Extrcises  were  translations  from  some  of  these  Latin  authors 
into  English,  or  from  English  into  Latin.  Many  passages  in  the 
Spectators  and  Tatlers,  both  serious  and  humourous,  were 
assigned  to  us  upon  these  occasions.  For  Hebrew^  we  read 
Bythk£r's  Grammar. 

The  SECOND  half  year,  we  ended  Geometry  and  Algebra^ 
which  we  read  twice  a  week.  We  read  Logic  twice.  Civil 
History  once,  French  twice,  Hebrew  once ^  Latin  poets  once. 
Exercises  oi^ee,  Oratory  once.  Exercise  of  reading  and  delivery 
once. — For  Logic ^  we  first  skimmed  over  Burgesdicius  in  about 
six  Jectnres,  and  then  entered  on  a  system  composed  by  Mr. 
Jeni.inp^s;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  taken  from  Mr.  Locke,  and  we 
had  large  references  to  him  and  other  celebrated  authors,  almost 
under  every  head.  This  was  tiie  method  Mr.  Jennings  used  in 
almost  all  the  lectures  he  drew  up  himself;  he  made  the  h&X 
writers  his  commentators.  We  iiad  a  collection  of  exrellent 
rcadijg  on  the  suLiect  of  every  lecture,  which  frequently  em- 
ployed  us  tv;o  or  three  hours  in  our  closets,  and  were  oblicred  to 
give  an  account  of  tjie  substance  of  these  references  at  our  nest 
lecture.     I'hc  ihirU  book  of  this  Logic  is  practical,  aud  contains 
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many  admirable  rules  for  the  proper  methods  of  study ;  under  it 
we  had  many  references  to  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  Understand- 
ing, and  Lakgius's  Medictna  Mentis,  This  and  the  other 
systems  that  Mr.  Jennings  himself  composed  of  Pneumatology, 
£  ikies  and  Divinity  were  very  accurate  and  elaborate  per- 
formances. They  contained  many  admirable  thoughts  ranged 
with  great  regularity,  and  expressed  with  happy  conciseness^ 
perspicuity  and  propriety.  They  were  thrown  into  as  mathe- 
matical  a  form  as  their  respective  subjects  would  admit  and 
consisted  of  Definitions,  Propositions,  Demonstrations,  Coral- 
laries  and  Scholia.  For  Civil  Histoiy^  we  read  Puffendorf's 
.  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Europe,  with  Crull's  Continua- 
tion  and  his  History  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  We  read 
these  (and  afterwards  the  History  of  England,  Dupin's  Compen- 
dium, Spanheim's  Elenchus,  King's  Constitution)  and  some 
other  printed  books  just  as  we  did  Gordon.  Mr.  Jennings 
'assigned  us  what  number  of  pages  he  thought  fit,  which  we  care- 
fully perused  in  our  closets  and  gave  an  account  of  at  lecture, 
and  with  our  examination  he  intermixed  discourses  of  his  own, 
which  illustrated  what  he  read.  For  French  we  read  Telemachus 
from  the  original  into  English,  and  sometimes  select  passages 
out  of  BouRDELEAu's  Scrmous.  Perhaps  if  we  had  tasted  a 
great  variety  of  authors,  it  had  answered  our  end  better.  The 
Latin  Poets  we  made  the  most  frequent  use  of  were  Virgil, 
Horace  and  Terence  ;  but  we  sometimes  spent  an  hour  in 
LucRETJUs,  Juvenal,  Plautus,  Lucan,  &c.  with  these  we  ge- 
nerally read  a  translation.  Our  Oratory  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jennings,  and  made  part  of  a  volume  of  Miscellanies  which  are 
now  printed.  Our  exercises  were  principally  Orations,  of 
which  the  materials  were  suggested  either  by  Mr.  Jennings  him- 
self, or  some  hooks  we  were  referred  to.  Bacon's  Essays  were 
often  used  on  this  occasion  and  our  exercises  were  a  kind  of 
comment  upon  some  remarkable  sentences  in  them.  We  were 
often  set  to  translate  Tillotson  into  Sprat's  style,  and  viictf 
versa.  At  other  times  we  used  to  reduce  argument  into  a  kind 
of  Algebraic  form,  which  were  delivered  in  a  loose  and  perhaps 
a  more  confused  manner,  by  which  the  weakness  of  many 
plausible  harangues  would  very  evidently  appear  at  the  first 
glance.  For  Hebrew^  we  read  B vthner's  Zy rtf , and  were  pretty 
curious  in  the  grannuatical  resolution  of  each  word  according 
to  his  rules.  On  Tuesday  nights  we  used  to  spend  an  hour  in 
reading  the  bible,  sermons  or  poems,  purely  to  form  ourselves 
to  a  just  accent  and  pronunciation.  One  would  hardly  imagine, 
if  one  had  not  heard  the  alteration  that  three  or  four  of  these 
evenings  has  made  in  a  youth's  reading. 
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Tfie  THIRD  half  year  wcread  Mechanics ^  Hydrostatics^ 
and  Physics  twice,  Greek  Poets  once.  History  of  England 
once,  Anatomy  once,  Astronomy ^  Globes  and  Chronology  once,  j 
Aliscellanies  once  and  bad  one  Logical  disputation,  in  a 
ireek.— For  Mechanics^  we  read  a  short  but  very  pretty  sys« 
tern  of  them  deinonstrating  the  force  of  tlie  most  simple 
engines,  leaver,  screw,  wedge,  puliy,  &c.  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Jennings  ;  and  for  Hydrostatics^  a  contraction  of  some  <^  Mr. 
Rimes's  Lectures.  For  Physics^  we  read  Leclerc's  system, 
cxclnsive  of  his  first  book  (of  Astronomy)  and  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourth  (of  Anatomy.)  Mr.  Jennings  marked  the  most 
oi)servable  passages  good  or  bad,  and  lectured  from  them  by 
the  way.  For  ilInstration»  we  used  to  consult  Harris's  Lexicon 
Technicum,  Neiuwentyt's  Religious  Philosopher,  Derham's 
Physico  and  Astrotheology — Roholt,  Varenius,  &c.  But  we 
found  so  many  defects  and  so  many  mistakes  in  Leclerc  him« 
tolf  t!iat  we  frequently  wished  that  Mr.  Jennings  would  have 
drawn  up  a  system  of  that,  as  he  did  of  the  other  sciences,  or 
at  least  have  interleaved  Leclerc,  written  some  annotation 
upon  him  and  made  proper  references  to  greater  Philosophers 
under  every  head.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  intended 
the  latter,  and  might  in  time  have  undertaken  the  former,  if 
he  could  have  found  leisure,  as  he  had  certainly  a  capacity  for 
it.  The  Greek  Potts  which  gave  us  the  most  employment,  were 
Theocritus,  Homer,  and  Pindar.  I  do  not  remember  that 
M'e  ever  meddled  with  Sophoci^es,  which  I  have  been  some- 
thing  surprised  at.  We  generally  read  translations  with  these, 
and  indeed  with  most  of  the  other  classics.  I<lo  not  remember 
that  we  ever  read  in  our  public  course  any  Greek  history.  Ora- 
tory, or  Philosophy.  The  varii^ty  of  our  other  business  might 
be  some  excuse  for  it,  but  had  Mr.  Jennings  either  himself, 
or  bv  prox}%  reviewed  the  most  celebrated  of  the  classics,  both 
greek  and  latin,  drawn  a  catalopjue  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
proving  passages,  and  assigned  to  each  of  us  some  lessons  out 
of  them  once  a  Meek,  (which  might  have  employed  us  in  our 
closets  about  an  hour  a  day,  directing  us  to  make  critical  obser- 
vations upon  them  and  communicate  them  to  one  another  in 
the  intervals  of  other  business  and  to  himself  if  he  should  think 
fit  to  require  It)  it  would  have  been  a  charming  entertainment 
to  us,  and  would  probably  have  turned  to  very  valuable  account. 
And  by  the  way,  if  you,  Sir,  would  take  a  review  of  the  most 
considerable  classics  (and  Imay  add  the  fatherstoo)  with  which 
it  is  universally  known  you  have  formed  a  very  intimate  and 
happy  iicquaintance,  and  draw  up  such  a  catalogue  as  I  b;^vc 
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now  mentioned,  it  may  be  of  great  use  to  many  young  students, 
whose  time  and  circumstances  will  not  allow  the  full  perusal  of 
them,  and  who  are  afraid  of  being  lost  in  that  paradise,  if  they 
should  venture  into  it  without  a  guide.  If  you  should  think 
fit  at  some  leisure  time  to  comply  with  this  motion,  I  desire 
vou  would  send  me  the  papers,  which  I  will  thankfully  trans- 
cribe, and  carefully  return.  You  will  please.  Sir,  to  pardoQ 
this  digression,  and  I  will  pursue  my  story  without  staying  to 
make  an  apology  for  it.  For  the  History  of  England^  we  read 
Urowne's  in  2  vol.  8vo.  which  we  found  in  the  main  very  good* 
For  Anatomy y  a  system  of  Mr.  Eames's  in  English,  contracted 
and  in  some  places  enlarged.  We  took  in  the  Collateral  Assis- 
tance of  Neiowientyt,  Keil,  Chesleden  and  Drake.  We 
read  Jones  on  the  use  of  the  globes.  Our  Astronomy  and 
Chronology  were  both  Mr.  Jennings's,  and  are  printed  amongst 
his  Miscellanies.  These  Miscellanies  are  very  short  sketches  of 
Fortification,  Heraldry,  Architecture,  Psalmody,  Physiognomy^ 
Metaphysics,  &c.  Our  logical  disputations  were  in  English, 
our  Thesis  in  Latin,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  in  Syllogistic 
form.  One  of  the  class  made  the  Thesis,  each  of  the  rest  read 
an  exercise,  which  was  either  in  prose  or  in  verse,  in  English 
or  Latin^  as  we  ourselves  chose.  I  think  English  orations  were 
most  common  and,  I  believe,  turned  to  the  best  account. 

The  FOURTH  half-year,  we  read  Pneumatology  twice  a 
week.  The  remainder  of  Physics  and  Miscellanies  once, 
Jewish  Antiquities  twice.  Our  Pneumatology  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Jennings,  pretty  much  in  the  same  method  with  our 
logic.  It  contained  an  Enquiry  into  the  Existence  and  Nature  of 
God,  and  the  nature,  operations  and  immortality  of  the  human 
soul,  on  the  principles  of  natural  reason.  There  was  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  reading  in  the  references  on  almost  every  head.  This 
with  our  divinity y  which  was  a  continuation  of  it,  was  by  far  the 
most  valuable  part  of  our  course.  Mr.  Jennings  had  bestowed  a 
vast  deal  of  thought  upon  them  and  his  discpurses  from 
them  in  the  lecture-room  were  admirable.  For  Jewish  Anti^ 
quities  we  read  an  abridgment  of  Mr.  Jones's  notes  on  Godwyn 
with  some  very  curious  and  important  additions. 

The  FIFTH  half.year,  we  read  Ethics  twice  a  week, 
Critics  once  and  had  one  pneumatological  disputation.  Our 
Ethics  were  a  part  of  pneumatology.  The  principal  authors 
which  Mr.  Jennings  referred  to  were  Grotius  and  Puffendorf. 
But  upon  the  whole  I  know  of  no  book  which  resembles  it  so 
much,  both  in  matter  and  method,  as  Woolastones'  Religion 
of  Nature  delineated.     Our  Critical  lectures  were  an  abridg- 
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ment  of  Mr.  Jones's.  They  are  not  criticisms  on  any  particnlar 
texts,  but  general  observations  relating  to  the  most  noted 
versions  and  editions  of  the  bible.  Our  Pneumatokfgical  and 
Theological  disputations  were  of  very  considerable  service  to 
us.  Mr.  Jennings  was  moderator,  and  many  thoughts  were 
often  started  in  them,  by  which  our  lectures  themselves  were 
improved. 

The  SIXTH  half-year,  we  read  divimty  thrice  a  week, 
Christian  Antiquities  once,  Miscellanies  once  and  bad  one 
homily  of  a  Thursday  night. — Our  divinity  was  in  the  method 
of  our  pneumatology  ;  we  had  here  references  to  writers  of  all 
opinions,  but  scripture  was  our  only  rule,  and  we  had  in  our 
written  lectures  an  admirable  collection  of  texts  upon  almost 
every  head.  Our  homilies  were  discourses  from  the  pulpit ; 
they  were  confined  to  subjects  of  natural  religion,  we  had  no 
quotations  from  the  scriptures,  otherwise  than  for  illustration. 
Most  of  our  citations  were  taken  from  ancient  poets  and  philo- 
sophers. They  cost  us  abundance  of  pains,  and  were  reviewed 
by  Mr.  Jennings  before  they  were  delivered.  For  Christian 
antiquities  we  read  Sir  Peter  King's  Constitution  of  the  Pri- 
mitive Church,  with  the  Original  Draught,  in  answer  to  it ;  in 
which  we  found  many  very  valuable  things.  We  consulted 
Binx^ham's  Origines  Ecclesiast,  for  illustration,  and  bad  re- 
course sometimes  to  Suicer's  Thesaurus. 

The  SEVENTH  half-year,  we  read  divinity  thrice. 
Ecclesiastical  History  once,  had  one  Sermon  and  one  Theolo- 
gical disputation. — Our  Ecclesiastical  History  was  Dupin*s 
Compendium,  which  we  found  in  many  places  very  defective. 
I  believe,  if  Mr.  Jennings  had  lived  a  few  }'ears  longer,  he  would 
have  looked  over  some  other  Historians  and  have  made  refe- 
rences of  the  most  valuable  pieces  from  them,  which  would  in  a 
great  measure  have  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  him.  Mr. 
Jenninp:s  examined  our  sermons  himself, there  we  preached  them 
to  our  own  family  and  sometimes  to  the  people  in  his  hearing. 

The  LAST  half-year,  we  read  divinity  once  a  week, 
History  of  controversies  once,  Miscellanies  once  and  had  one 
Theological  disputation, — For  the  History  of  cantraoersits 
we  read  Spanheim's  Elau:hus,  These  Miscellanies  were  a 
second  volume,  which  indeed  we  entered  upon  the  last  half- 
year  ;  they  contained  a  brief  Historical  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Philosof)hy,  The  art  of  preaching /ind  pastoral  care,  on  which 
beads  Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  very  excellent  advice,  and  some 
valuable  hints  on  the  head  of  non-conformity.  We  preached 
this  last  half-year,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  as  occasion  re- 
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quired  ;  aod  towards  the  begiDning  of  it,  were  examined  by  a 
comaiittee  of-  neighbouring  ministers,  to  whom  that  office  wag 
assigned  at  a  preceding  general  meeting. 

Mvi  Jennings  never  admitted  any  into  his  academy  till  b^ 
bad  examined  them  as  to  their  improvement  in  school  learning 
and  capacity  for  entering  on  the  course  of  studies  which  he  pro- 
posed. He  likewise  insisted  on  satisfaction  as  to  their  moral 
character  and.  the  m^rks  of  a  serious  disposition. 

The  first  two  years  pf  our  course,  we  read  the  scriptures  in 
the  family,  from  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  French,  into  English.  He 
drew  up  a  scheme  which  comprehended  the  whole  New  Testa* 
ment  and  the  most  useful  partA  of  the  Ojd,  by  which  we  pro* 
ceeded.  He  c:$pounded  about  ten  l^ssqns  in  a  week,  sometimes 
in  the  morning  and  sometimes  in  the  evening.  On  those  days 
wiien  he  did  not  expound  wo  read  the  lessons  over  again  which 
had  been  formierly  expottoded^ ,  and  so  went  over  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  tiie  scriptures  twice,  at  a  convenient  distance  of 
time.  These  expositions  were  all  extempore^  but  very  edifying, 
and  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  tluit  I  often  review  some 
hints  which  I  sometimes  took  of  them. 

Once  a  month,  of  a  Friday  before  the  Sacrament,  we  laid 
aside  all  secular  business  to  attend  to  devotion.  Those  who 
thought  proper,  as  several  did,  observed  it  as  a  fast.  About  ted 
in  the  morning  we  all  met,  and  Mr.  Jennings  gave  us  a  lecture 
which  he  bid  carefully  prepared  on  purpose  for  us.  He  wrote  it 
out  in  long  hand,  and  allowed  us  to  transcribe  it,  if  we  thought  fit. 
I  have  copies  of  all  of  them,  which  I  set  a  great  value  upon.  His 
TwoDiscoursesof  PreachingChristaod  Experimental  Preaching, 
were  composed  and  delivered  on  such  an  occasion.  And  the 
subjects  of  the  text  were  accommodated  to  our  characters  and 
circumstances  of  life. 

Every  evening  an  account  was  taken  of  our  private  studies. 
We  repeated  to  him,  immediately  after  prayer,  something  which 
we  had  met  with,  which  we  judged  most  remarkable;  by  thta 
means  all  enjoyed  some  benefit  by  the  studies  of  each,  it  en- 
gaged us  to  read  with  attention,  and  the  reflection  our  tutor 
made  and  the  advices  he  gave,  were  weli  worth  our  observation 
and  remembrance.  We  were  obliged  to  talk  Latin  within  some 
certain  bounds  of  time  and  place.  We  had  laws  relating  to  that 
afiair  which  were  cootrived  so  as  to  leave  room  for  some  dispute ; 
if  any  case  of  difficulty  happened  we  examined  into  it,  we  had 
often  long  pleadings  on  both  sides,  and  at  last  the  cause  was  d&m 
termioed  by  the  votes  cf  the  majority.  The  time  of  these  de« 
V0L«  T.    .  4  B 
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bates  was  immediately  after  we  had  given  an  account  of  our 
private  studies.  We  had  also  another  set  of  laws  relating  to  the 
library  and  the  care  of  the  books^  which  gave  occasion  to  some 
debates,  though  not  many. 

Every  Lord's  Day  evening,  Mr.  Jennings  used  to  send  for 
some  of  us  into  the  lecture  room,  and  discourse  with  each  apart 
about  inward  religion.  The  discourse  was  generally  introduced 
by  asking  us  what  we  observed  as  most  remarkable  in  the  ser- 
mon. He  took  this  opportunity  of  admonishing  us  of  any  thing 
he  observed  amiss  in  our  conduct,  and  he  always  did  it  in  a  roost 
engaging  manner.  After  this  we  met  about  seven  in  the  even- 
ing for  family  prayer ;  before  prayer,  one  of  us  either  repeated 
the  sermon  we  had  heard,  or  read  some  part  of  a  practical 
writer  which  we  ourselves  chose ;  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  were  spent  in  this,  and  then  after  singing  (which  was  a 
constant  part  of  our  morning  and  evening  worship)  and  prayer, 
Mr.  Jennings  examined  those  of  the  first  class  in  the  Assembly's 
Larger  Catechism,  in  which  he  gave  us  an  historical  account  of 
the  belief  of  other  parties  of  Christians  relating  to  the  several 
articles  which  are  matter  of  controversy . 

Mr.  Jennings  allowed  us  the  firee  use  of  his  library,  which 
was  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  was  common  to  all,  the 
second  was  for  the  use  of  the  seniors  only,  consisting  principally 
of  books  of  philosophy  and  polemical  divinity,  with  which  the 
juniors  would  have  been  confounded  rather  than  edified.  At  our 
first  entrance  on  each  we  had  a  lecture,  in  which  Mr.  Jennings 
gave  us  the  general  character  of  each  book  and  some  hints  as 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  perusing  it.  We  had  fixed  hours  of 
business  and  recreation.  The  bell  rung  for  family  prayer  at 
half  an  hour  past  six  in  the  summer,  i.  e.  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember, and  as  much  past  seven  in  the  winter  half  year.  After 
reading,  expounding  and  singing,  one  of  the  pupils  went  to 
prayer  ;  immediately  after  prayer  we  went  to  breakfast ;  then 
the  first  class  went  in  to  the  lecture  and  the  rest  afterwards  in 
their  turns.  Each  lecture  begun  with  examination,  by  which 
Mr.  Jennings  could  easily  judge  of  our  care  or  negligence  in 
studying  the  former.  Lecturing  generally  employed  Mr.  Jen- 
nings the  greatest  part  of  the  forenoon  ;  and  immediately  after 
lecture  we  went  into  our  studies ;  where  the  lower  classes  used 
to  wait  the  time  of  their  being  called.  At  twelve  we  dined,  at 
two  we  generally  retired  into  our  closets  again,  (but  were  not 
confined  to  it,  for  the  times  of  private  study  were  left  to  our  own 
choice)  at  seven  we  were  called  to  supper,  immediately  after 
which  one  of  the  classes  had  a  lecture.    At  half  an  hour  past 
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eight  we  were  called  to  reading,  exposition  and  singing;  after^ 
wards  Mr.  Jennings  himself  prayed  in  the  family.  Account  of 
private  studiea,  causes  and  conversation, employed  us  till  about 
ten,  when  we  generally  retired  to  bed.  Thursday  morning  was 
always  vacant*.  We  had  a  fortnight  vacation  at  Christmas,  and 
six  weeks  at  Whitsuntide,  at  which  we  used  to  visit  our  friends 
and  had  no  academical  business  assigned  us. 

This,  Sir,  is  such  an  account  of  Mr.  Jennings^s  method  of 
education  as  at  present  occurs  to  my  thoughts.  I  shall  heartily 
rejoice  if  it  be  in  any  degree  agreeable  and  serviceable,  and  I 
beg  that  you  will  please  to  accept  it  as  a  small  token  of  that  sin- 
cerity and  respect  with  which  I  am, 
Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  humble  servant,    ^ 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
To    the   Rev.   Mr.  Saunders. 

.  Harbrd* 


At  is  most  joyfully  that  I  accept  the  offer  of  a  correspondence 
with  my  dear  and  excellent  friend  Mr.  Saunders.  I  know  few 
in  the  world  so  capable  of  making  it  entertaining  and  improving 
even  to  a  stranger,  and  I  find  so  much  of  the  sweetness  of 
friendship  mingling  itself  in  all  my  converses  with  you,  as  gives 
such  a  correspondence  a  very  peculiar  relish  to  me,  more  than  I 
could  find  from  many  others  who  are  in  other  respects  your 
equals,  were  it  possible  for  me  to  find  many  who  were  your 
equals,  which  I  am  sure  I  have  riot  yet  done. 

The  distribution  of  your  sacramental  discourse  I  like  very 
well,  and  had  it  been  my  business  only  to  make  an  encomium 
upon  it,  I  could  have  done  it  with  a  great  deal  of  ease  and  plea- 
sure. But  I  am  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  latter  part  of  your 
letter,  because  you  have  invaded  my  province.  It  is  my  way 
to  send  queries,  not  to  answer  them,  and  here  you  have  put  the 
labouring  part  upon  me  without  considering  how  incapable 
I  am  of  managing  it  to  advantage.  I  desire  therefore,- for  the 
time  to  come,  that  the  form  may  be  changed  and  I  am  ready 
to  imagine  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  your  sending  .me  any^ 
more  queries  will  be  to  answer  those  you  have  sent  me  already. 

4B2  .  . 
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And  when  you  come  t6  compare  my  solution  of  the  difficulty 
Ivitb  tbose  which  rose  in  your  own  mind^  as  aoonai  you  started 
them,  you  will  easily  see  that  asking  me  questions  will  turn  to 
Tery  little  account.      ' 

Your  first  query  seem^  to  me  to  consist  of  two  very  distinct 
parts, — ^>vhether  there  be  more  than  info  sacraments  under  the 
New  Testament  dispensation — and  wbetiier  washing  the  disci" 
jples*  feet  be  not  an  ordinance  of  continual  obligation  and  may 
not  be  called  a  saarament. 

In  ansM-er  to  the  first  part  of  it,  it  plainly  appears  to  be  a 
dispute  about  the  signification  of  a  word,  andean  be  decided 
only  by  defining  it.  Every  one  has  a  right  to  define  it  as  be 
pleases,  and  different  definitions  of  it  may  reconcile  two  pro- 
positions, which  seem  directly  contradictory.  Were  I  to  con- 
sider the  original  etymology,  or  the  common  use  of  the  word, 
I  should  define  it  thus.  ^<  A  sacrament  is  an  external  rite, 
instituted  by  Christ  for  the  use  of  his  church  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  as  a  seal  of  those  mutual  engagements  which  are  between 
him  and  his  people.'' 

That  baptism  and  the  Lord's-supper  are  such  sacraments 
may  easily  be  proved.  If  it  be  asserted  tiiat  washing  of  feet 
be  such,  then  it  must  be  proved  not  only  that  Christ  has  in- 
stituted it  as  a  right  of  perpetual  obligation,  but  likewise  that 
he  has  made  it  a  seal  of  the  mutual  engagement  between  him 
and  his  people. 

Now  I  do  not  apprehend  that  John  xiii.  will  afford  any 
plausible  argumenu  to  prove  washing  the  brethrens'  feet  is  a 
seal  of  such  mutual  engagement.  The  most  that  can  be  pre- 
tended from  ver.  14,  is,  that  Christ  appointed  it  as  a  token  of 
our  readiness  to  serve  our  brethren,  and  imitate  him  in  the 
condescension  and  benevolence  of  his  temper^  Now  this  com- 
prehends b\]t  a  small  part  of  tliat  idea  which  we  affix  to  the 
word  sacrament. 

And  here  I  am  so  happy  as  to  hav^  the  church  of  Rome 
on  my  side,  which,  besides  her  infallibility,  may  be  supposed 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  latin  word,  which  she  herself 
first  applied  to  a  christian  institution.  It  is  well  known,  she 
atill  retains  the  ceremony  of  washing  feet,  without  giving  it  the 
Bame  of  a  sacrament.  The  King  of  England's  almoner  does 
likewise  perform  it  on  Maundy  Thursday,  though  the  church 
of  England  hold  but  two  sacraments^  and  exclude  this  from  the 
aumbcr. 

But  I  may  go  farther,  and  add,  I  do  not  imagine  it  will 
easily  be  proved  that  Christ  intended  this  custom  to  be  of  lasting 
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use  in  bis  charch.  The  only  proof  that  is  urged  for  it  is  in 
John  xiii.  14.  Now  I  think  these  words  may  fairly  be  explained 
as  a  general  exhortation  to  all  proper  instances  of  a  most  conde- 
scending benevolence  to  our  christian  brethren.  And  I  have 
several  objections  against  the  other  interpretation,  which  makes 
it  an  institution  of  an  expressive  ceremony  to  be  used  by  christ- 
ians at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  as  (1.)  It  does  not  seem  in  its 
own  nature  to  be  calculated  for  universal  use.  In  Judea  it  was 
an  agreeable  expression  of  kindness,  being  very  refreshing  on 
account  of  the  beat  of  the  climate,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  commonly  travelled  and  shod  their  feet ;  in  England  it  would 
be  reckoned  impertinent  and  troublesome  and  in  some  northern 
countries  it  would  be  still  more  disagreeable  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  cold  which  prevails  in  them.  And  should  the 
water  be  warmed,  the  trouble  of  undressing  the  feet  (which  in 
those  countries  have  several  coverings  which  are  strongly  fasten- 
ed on  and  exposing  them  naked  to  the  cold  air  while  the  cere- 
mony was  performing,  would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
refreshment  which  could  be  received  by  it.  Now  who  could 
suppose  our  Lord  would  appoint  his  disciples,  to  express  their 
kindness  to  their  brethren  by  such  an  action  as  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  done  would  account  it  greater  kindness  to  omit.  (2.) 
Our  Lord  in  the  pretended  words  of  Institution,  or  elsewhere, 
does  not  give  those  directions  which  seem  necessary  in  order  to 
the  convenient  performance  of  this  ceremony,  v.  g.  By  whom, 
to  whom,  at  which  times,  it  must  be  done,  &c.-^(3.)  Theapostles 
give  us  no  advice  nor  exhortation  on  this  head. — (4.)  We  do 
not  find  in  the  New  Testament  or  primitive  antiquity,  so  far  as 
I  remember,  that  such  a  ceremony  was  retained  in  the  christian 
church. 

Your  next  .query  is  the  reverse  of  this,  "  whether  there  be 
any  sacrament  in  the  christian  dispensation  or  no  ?"  This  you 
divide  into  two  parts,  the  former  relating  to  Baptism,  the  latter 
to  the  Eucharist. 

With  regard  to  baptism,  I  affirm  it  to  be  a  sacrament j  and 
think  I  could  easily  prove  that  each  branch  of  my  definition 
agrees  to  it.  However,  as  you  lead  me  only  to  consider,  whe- 
ther the  ordinance  was  intended  for  perpetual  use,  I  shall  not 
divert  to  a  curious  enquiry  into  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
appointed.  That  Christ  instituted  water.baptism  as  a  rite  of 
perpetual  use  in  his  church,  I  think  abundantly  plain  from  Matt. 
xxviii,  19.  You  artfully  decline  the  proof  by  paraphrasing  the 
words  thus,  <<  Let  them  be  well  dipt  into  my  doctrines,  parti- 
cularly Faitb  in  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Let  thi^  come 
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down  upon  them  as  rain  in  the  most  plentiful  showers,  &c."  and 
urge  Matt.  x«  39.  where  baptism  signifies  overwfaehniog  suf- 
ferings. 

To  this  I  reply  (t.)  That  as  the  other  is  by  far  the  more 
common  signification  of  the  word,  it  ought  to  be  so  understood 
here,  unless  strong  arguments  can  be  produced  in  favour  of 
such  a  figurative  interpretation  as  yours. — (2.)  The  parallel  text 
in  Mark  xvi.  16.  seems  less  capable  of  such  an  evasion ;  for  there 
being  baptized  is  mentioned  after  belieyiiig,  and  here  an  in- 
struction in  the  christian  faith  must  precede  it. — (3.)  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  disciples  at  .that  time  rendered  it  very  impro- 
per for  Christ  to  use  the  phrase  in  a  metaphorical  sense  with- 
out explanation,  for  as  they  had  been  used  to  baptize  with 
wat.er,  they  would  naturally  suppose  that  he  recommended  the 
same  practice  though  in  a  different  form. — (4.)  That  they  did  in 
fact  understand  that  commission  as  referring  to  water-baptism  is 
plain  from  their  practice.  Particularly  in  those  two  most  re- 
markable instances,  Acts.  ii.  x.  In  the  former,  we  find  the 
apostles  baptizing  3000  Jewish  converts  in  a  day,  which  was  so 
troublesome  a  work  that  we  must  imagine  they  would  not  have 
done  it  had  they  thought^it  entirely  indifferent ;  besides  nothing 
could  have  confirmed  those  converts  more  in  their  regard  to  this 
external  ceremony  than  to  see  it  performed  by  the  apostles  in 
the  becrinningof  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  and  on  the  very 
day  of  his  descent  upon  them,  Acts  x.  The  first  fruits  of  the 
Gentiles  are  baptized  with  water,  even  after  they  had  been  bap* 
tized  by  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  nay,  that  effusion  is  urged  as  a 
reason  why  they  should  be  baptized.  I  may  add,  that  whe» 
Philip  instructed  the  Eunuch  in  the  nature  of  the  Christian  in- 
stitution, he  mentioned  water-baptism  as  a  part  of  it,  how  could 
the  Eunuch  otherwise  say.  Behold  here  is  watcnr,  &c?  Now 
from  these  instances  I  argue  that  Christ  did  not  explain  the  word 
baptize  in  a  figurative  sense.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  for  sure  then  his 
faithful  servants  would  never  have  acted  thus,  and  consequently 
(by  the  third  head)  that  he  intended  it  should  be  taken  literally. 
And  farther,  should  we  take  this  argument  alone,  (without  think- 
ing of  Matt,  xxviii.  19.)  I  think  there  could  be  no  room  to  doubt 
whether  Christ  approved  of  what  his  servants  did  when  tinder 
the  immediate  influence  of  that  Spirit  which  was  sent  to  direct 
their  administrations. 

Now  there  is  no  disputing  from  probability  against  fact,  if 
we  see  (as  from  what  has  been  said,  I  think  we  must  see)  that  it 
was  the  will  of  Christ  that  Xvater-baptism  should  be  used  in  his 
church,  it  signifies  little  to  object  that  there  are  some  passages 
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in  the  New  Testament  which  might  have  inclined  one  to  suspect 
that  it  should  have  been  laid  aside.  Wcfe  the  difficulties  inca- 
pable of  any  particular  solution  it  would  be  enough  to  say  that 
our  great  Law-giver  knew  what  was  best,  and  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  rest  in  his  determination. 

But  I  will  not  leave  the  dispute  here,  for  I  imagine,  Sir, 
that  each  of  your  objections  are  capable  of  a  very  fair  solution. 

1 .  You  argue  that  when  the  fore-runner  of  Christ  appeared, 
he  did  indeed  baptize,  but  he  gave  them  no  intimation  that  the 
rite  should  continue,  nay  he  seemed  rather  to  insinuate  the  con- 
trary, Matt.  iii.  1 1.  I  answer,  (1.)  That  it  was  not  the  business 
of  the  baptist  to  declare  how  long  that  rite  was  to  continue,  but 
only  explain  its  present  intention,  and  to  urge  submission  to  it* 
(2.)  That  the  words  in  which  you  suppose  him  to  insmuatc  that 
it  was  to  cease  under  the  Messiah,  are  capable  of  another  very 
fair  interpretation,  q.  d.  that  he  to  the  baptism  of  water  shall 
add  the  nobler  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  he  shall  pour  forth 
in  the  most  abundant  degree.  Now  it  would  be  very  unreason- 
able to  oppose  a  paraphrase  on  John's  words  which  is  barely 
possibUy  and  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  institution  of  Christ  and 
practice  of  his  inspired  apostles. 

2.  You  observe  that  Christ  himself  did  not  baptize,  and 
how  improbable  it  is  that  he  would  give  them  a  precept  to  do 
what  he  had  given  them  no  example  of.  I  answer,  (I.)  That 
there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  Christ  might  command 
them  to  do  what  he  did  not  think  proper  to  do  himself.  It  is 
certain  that  he  did  so  in  the  very  verse  under  examination,— 
**  Go  and  teach  all  nations,'*  whereas  he  himself  never  taught 
the  Gentiles.  (2.)  Good  reasons  may  be  assigned  why  Christ  did 
not  baptize,  himself,  when  (before  his  sufferings)  he  gave  his 
apostles  direction  to  do  it.  [i .]  By  not  appearing  in  this  work 
he  avoided  the  importunate  enquiries  by  which  the  people 
might  have  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  a  direct  answer  to 
this  question,  whether  he  himself  was  the  Messiah  ? — [2.]  Christ 
intended  the  baptism  administered  by  his  disciples,  in  this  inter- 
mediate state,  just  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  baptism  of  John, 
to  oblige  people  to  receive  the  Messiah's  kingdom  when  fully 
revealed,  and  those  who  had  been  baptized  by  them  before  were 
on  the  fuller  manifestation  of  the  gospel  to  be  rebaptized  (which 
I  think  is  plain  from  Acts  xix.  3.)  Now  Christ  might  not  think 
it  proper  to  baptize  any,  himself,  lest  they  should  think  that 
baptism  to  be  so  perfect  as  that  no  other  should  be  needful. 
You  will  probably  object,  that  the  disciples  baptizing  by  hit 
warrant  was  the  same  thing  to  the  persons  baptized  as  if  Christ 
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bad  done  it  in  person  ;  I  reply,  (1.)  That  it  may  be  queried 
ivhether  the  disciples  always  baptized,  as  by  ^up^uliar  warrant 
from  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Though  from  J6hn  iu;  26. 1  own  it 
probable  they  sometimes  did. — (2.)  That,  though  in  reason  the 
case  was  the  same,  yet  the  prejudices  of  mankind  might  bare 
inclined  them  to  make  a  difference,  now  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness  of  Christ  was  seen  in  making  provision  against  such  pre- 
judices.— But,  after  all,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  this  objection, 
it  would  not  lie  against  Christ  directing  his  disciples  to  baptize 
under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  but  against  the  regularity  (tf 
their  having  baptized  before,  or  the  veracity  of  John's  history 
in  this  particular. 

3.  You  plead  that  the  apostle  Paul  did  not  baptize.  To 
this  I  answer,  (I .)  That  it  is  plain  from  the  context  that  where 
he  says,  <<  Christ  sent  me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach,"  he 
means  only  according  to  a  common  Hebraism,  not. so  much  to 
baptize  as  to  preach.  For  he  owns  he  baptized  same,  which  be 
would  not  have  done  if  he  had  not  appreliended  that  it  was  a 
part  of  his  commbsion.  (2.)  It  is  plain,  Paul-approved  water- 
baptism,  because  in  his  epistles  he  so  often  appeals  to  it  and 
argues  from  it ;  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have  done.  (3.) 
These  Corinthian  converts  were  baptized,  and  as  he  converted 
them  and  abode  sometime  among  them,  it  is  probable  he  direct* 
ed  the  affair,  though  he  did  not  baptize  them  with  his  own  hand. 
Now  when  we  consider  that  Paul  received  his  gospel  by  imme- 
diate revelation  and  not  by  tradition  from  the  Jewish  apostles, 
there  is  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  conclude,  that  he  would 
not  have  used  or  encouraged  water-baptism,  if  it  had  not  been 
recommended  by  that  revelation. 

I  remember  I  have  met  with  two  other  objections  against 
water-baptism,  which  I  will  just  mention,  though  you  do  not 
urge  them  and  submit  my  reply  to  your  examination. 

Barclay  pleads  that  Paul  tells  theEphesians  iv.  5.  there  is 
but  07i£  baptism.  Now  it  is  plain  that  under  the  gospel  there  is 
the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  and  consequently  water-baptism  is  not 
to  be  retained.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  (l.)  That  it  was 
equally  plain  there  was  a  water-baptism,  and  so  on  this  prin- 
ciple one  might  with  equal  reason  argue  that  there  was  no  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit.  (2.)  That  the  eflPusion  of  the  Spirit  is  called 
baptism  only  by  a  figure,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  in  strictness 
of  speech  there  is  but  one  baptism^  and  that,  of  water.  (:J.) 
That  as  the  apostle  had  before  mentioned  one  spirit,  there  is  a 
peculbr  reason  to  interpret  baptism  here  in  its  most  literal 
signifkation. 
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Emlyn  pleads  that,  according  to  Wall,  the  apostles  were 
to  take  their  method  of  baptizing  from  the  custom  of  baptizing 
Jewish  proselytes,  which  he  supposes  them  well  acquainted  with. 
Now  it  is  plain  from  the  Rabbis  that  proselytes  were  baptizi^d  with 
all  their  families,  but  that  the  children  born  of  proselyted  parents 
after  their  baptism  were  not  baptized,  consequently  the  descend- 
ants of  baptized  christians  are  not  the  proper  subjects  of  bap- 
tism. I  answer,  (i.)  That  upon  the  best  enquiry  I  have  been 
capable  of  making,  I  am  not  satisfied  that  proselyte  baptism  was 
in  use  amongst  the  Jews  before  Christ's  time,  and  I  believe  you 
will  be  of  my  mind  if  you  read  a  dialogue  on  that  subject,  which 
Mr.  Jennings  composed,  and  which  is  a  part  of  our  Jewish  an- 
tiquities. (2.)  That  if  there  w^erc  any  such  custom  among  the 
Jews  tlien,  it  is  probable,  either  that  there  was  an  alteration  in  it 
between  Christ's  time  and  that  of  the  Rabbis  that  mention  it,  or 
else  that  Christ  could  not  propose  it  as  a  model  for  the  apostles 
to  imitate,  because  there  were  many  absurd  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  as  now  recorded  by  them,  which  were  not  fit  for 
christian  use,  and  which  are  not  mentioned  in  any  accounts  of 
christian  baptism.  On  either  of  these  suppositions  Emlyn's 
argument  falls. 

I  never  thought  of  running  on  at  this  rate,  when  I  begun  to 
write,  but  I  think,  what  Juvenal  says  of  the  historians  of  his 
time  may  very  properly  be  applied  to  my  letters,  if  Linca 
might  be  inserted  instead  of  Pagina^ 


•  Oblita  modi  millessima  Pagina  surgit 


Omnibus,  ct  crescit  multa  damuosa  papyro. 
Sic  ingens  renim  numenis  jubet." 

I  beg  that  I  may  not  have  reason  to  add  the  beginning  of 
the  next  line — **  Quae  tamen  inde  Leges,"  that  I  may  not,  be  sure 
to  send  me  a  long  answer,  and  I  will  take  care,  as  soon  as  1  have 
a  convenient  opportunity,  to  write  again  on  the  other  branch  of 
your  query,  relating  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Eucharist. 

All  that  I  have  to  add  is  that,  knowing  you  did  not  write 
your  own  real  opinion,  1  have  treated  your  objections  with  less 
respect  than  you  might  otherwise  have  expected  from 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

and  obliged  humble  servant^ 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 
To  the  same. 
MY  DEAR  FRIEND,  Harboroughf  August  12, 1727. 


I 


Have  now  before  me  your  most  complaisant  letter  of  the 
30th  of  June,  in  which  you  take  notice  of  having  received  that 
which  I  sent  you  in  answer  to  your  first  query,  and  to  the 
former  part  of  your  second.  Had  I  received  such  an  encomium 
from  any  body  whose  sincerity  and  friendship  I  had  not  known 
so  well,  I  should  have  thought  it  a  most  severe  banter,  and  hoir 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  your  sense  to  think  so  favourably  of 
that,  or  of  its  author,  is  to  me  a  very  great  mystery.  However 
I  rejoice  in  my  good  fortune,  without  enquiring  too  scrupulously 
how  I  came  by  it,  and  I  will  open  my  heart  so  far  as  to  tell  you, 
that  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  can  still  retain  the  greater  part 
of  that  esteem  for  me  which  you  there  express  (for  I  am  confi- 
dent  that  some  of  it  must  abate).  If  it  be  possible,  preserve 
such  sentiments  in  your  own  breast,  that  I  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  thinking  secretly  how  much  I  am  valued  and  loved  by 
one  of  tbe  most  valuable  and  amiable  persons  I  know  in  the 
world.  But  pray  keep  it  to  yourself.  Do  not  talk  of  it  in 
public,  lest  you  should  injure  your  own  character  by  it,  or 
raise  an  expectation  of  me,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  answer ;  and  do  not  mention  it  to  me  above  once  a 
twelvemonth,  and  then  only  in  a  few  distant  hints,  lest  I  should 
grow  insolent  on  so  great  an  honour  and  assume  such  kind  of 
airs  as  might  be  tolerable  enough  in  such  a  person  as  your  fond 
friendship  thinks  me,  but  in  such  an  one  as  I  really  am,  would 
be  exceedingly  ridiculous  and  might  perhaps  destroy  that 
esteem  of  yours  which  gave  occasion  to  them. 

Excuse  the  length  of  the  preface,  I  will  endeavour  to  keep 
within  more  decent  bounds  in  the  body  of  my  letter.  You 
know  the  chief  business  of  it  is  to  ans\ver  the  second  part  of 
your  last  query,  which*  relates  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 

SUPPER. 

The  answer  to  your  question  will  not  turn  on  the  exact 
definition  of  the  word  sacrament ;  for  you  only  demand  whether 
it  were  intended  for  the  standing  and  perpetual  use  of  the 
church,  granting  that  it  was  instituted  by  CInist  for  the  use  of 
the  Apostles  and  Christian  converts  in  the  earliest  age  of  the 
gospel. — To  prove  the  perpeiuity  of  it  I  argue>  1.  From  the 
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words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor,  xi.  26.     2.  From  the  ends  for  which 
the  ordinance  was  at  first  instituted. 

I.  St.  Paul  says  that,  in  the  use  of  this  rite,  they  were  to 
shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  till  he  com^.  You  answer,  The 
meaning  is  till  Christ  come  to  enlighten  your  minds  by  a  more 
glorious  effusion  of  his  Spirit.     To  this  I  reply, 

1.  That  I  do  not  recollect  any  passage  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  which  the  phrase  is  used  in  that  sense.  I  imagine  that 
the  after  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which 
is  spoken  of  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  promise  which 
Christ  made  to  his  disciples  before  his  departure,  was  so  glo- 
rious, that  there  was  no  more  signal  effusion  of  it  to  be  ex- 
pected in  that  age.  The  Quakers  will  be  much  puzzled  to 
shew  any  period  which  did  so  far  exceed  that,  as  to  deserve  to 
be  called  by  way  of  greater  eminence-—**  The  coming  of  the 
Lord." 

2.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  this  was  sometimes  the  sense 
of  the  phrase,  'tis  evident  the  other  sense  is  much  more  frequent, 
and  consequently  ought  to  be  admitted  here,  unless  some  solid 
reason  can  be  urged  against  it.  The  only  argument  you  ad- 
vance is  taken  from  Col.  ii.  20,  &c.  '*  Why  arc  ye  subject,  &c." 
Now  I  think  it  plain,  that  this  text  is  levelled  against  those 
Jewish  ceremonies  which  Christ  had  not  taken  into  the  Christian 
church,  and  yet  Judaizing  teachers  would  impose.  And  he 
particularly  refers  to  that  abstinence  from  prohibited  meats  an<I 
drinks  which  they  so  insisted  upon.  **  Touch  not,  taste  not, 
handle  not,"  are  the  precepts  which  they  are  blamed  for  re- 
garding. Now  mcthinks  it  would  be  an  odd  paraphrase  upon 
the  words.  The  Apostle  says  be  not  subject  to  such  ordinances 
as  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not ;  q.  d.  Regard  not  such  an 
institution  as  eating  bread  and  drinking  wine  in  commemoration 
of  Christ's  death  !  If  you  say,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  forbids 
admitting  any  thing  ceremonial  into  the  Christian  religion,  I 
answer,  (I.)  You  must  first  prove  this  a  Jewish  ceremony, 
before  it  comes  within  the  verge  of  this  prohibition.  For  it 
would  be  very  wild  arguing  to  say,  that  because  Jewish  cere- 
monies were  not  to  be  imposed ;  therefore  other  ceremonies 
originally  instituted  by  Christ  for  his  disciples  are  not  to  be 
retained.  (2.)  I  proved  in  a  former  letter  that  baptism  is  to 
be  retained.  Baptism  is  a  ceremony,  therefore  the  Apostle 
could  not  intend  to  exclude  all  ceremonies  in  his  expostula- 
tion with  the  Colossians.  But  this  argument  will  be  farther 
confirmed  by  the  next  head. 

4  C  2 
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As  I  have  already  proved  tliat  there  is  no  need  of  departing 
from  the  common  sense  of  these  words,  **  till  he  come,**  so 
I  add, 

II.  The  ends  of  the  ordinance  will  prove  that  it  must  be 
of  lasting  use,  and  consequently  that  the  words  under  exami- 
nation must  be  taken  in  the  common  sense,  for  Christ^s  coming 
to  judgment.  Had  not  this  clause  been  found  in  the  Apostle's 
discourse  on  this  subject,  the  perpetuity  of  the  Lord's  supper 
might  have  been  established  on  a  solid  foundation.  For  all  the 
institutions  of  our  Redeemer  were  certainly  to  continue  in 
practice  so  long  as  the  ends  for  which  they  were  instituted 
might  be  answered  by  them.  Now  if  we  survey  the  principal 
ends  for  which  the  Lord's  supper  was  originally  appointed,  we 
shall  find  each  of  them  make  it  rather  more  than  less  needful 
in  remoter  ages,  than  it  was  in  the  primitive.  The  principal 
ends  of  this  institution  appear  to  have  been  these,  (from  the 
words  of  our  Lord)  the  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  the  mutual  sealing  of  that  covenant  established  in  his  blood. 
St.  Paul  intimates  a  third,  which  may  properly  be  adjoined,  the 
te^ifying  our  affection  for  and  communion  with  our  fellow- 
christians,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  which  is  virtually  comprehended  in 
the  second.  Give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  accommodate  my  general 
obsi^rvations  to  each  of  these  three  particulars. 

1 .  If  the  Lord's  supper  was  needful  to  primitive  Christians, 
as.  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  much  more  needful  to  us.  For  they  had  many  assistances  to 
the  remembrance  of  it,  which  we  have  not.  Some  of  them 
were  present  at  that  awful  scene,  and  the  sight  of  it  would 
probably  impress  their  imaj^^ination  and  memory  in  a  much 
more  powerful  manner,  than  reading  the  history  would  impress 
ours.  Others  had  it  from  persons  who  were  eye  witnesses  of  it. 
We  may  add,  that  the  personal  acquaintance  many  of  them 
had  with  our  blessed  Redeemer  would  produce  a  peculiar  kind 
of  tenderness,  which  would  leave  them  better  disposed  to  re- 
member his  death  and  to  be  affected  with  the  recollection  of  it. 
I  might  add,  that  while  Jew  and  Gentile  were  joming  to  upbraid 
them  with  the  death  of  their  Master,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  forget  it. 

2.  If  the  Lord's  supper  was  needful  to  primitive  Christians, 
as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  it  is  still  more  needful  to  us 
in  the  same  view.  The  benefit  of  such  a  mutual  seal  is  that 
it  strengthens  our  faith  in  the  divine  promises,  and  impresses 
on  our  minds  a  sense  of  our  own  solemn  obligations  to  zeal  and 
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fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life.  In 
both  these  views  *tis  a  motive  to  practical  religion.  Now 
Christians  in  the  primitive  age  liad  some  peculiar  motives, 
vrhich  we  have  not.  Some  of  them  had  seen  and  heard  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  the  rest  had  heard  the  discourses 
and  seen  the  miracles  of  the  Apostles  ;  nay,  they  had  many,  if 
not  all  of  them,  a  share  in  the  miraculous  endowments  of  the 
Spirit  and  were  capable  of  curing  diseases,  speaking  with 
strange  tongues,  &c.  Now  if  they,  with  all  these  peculiar  and 
glorious  advantages,  had  still  need  of  a  sensible  seal  to  confirm 
their  faith  and  quicken  their  holy  resolutions,  much  more  do 
we  need  it.  If  it  be  objected  that  their  trials  were  singular, 
therefore  their  assistances  were  so  too  ;  I  answer,  (1.)  I  have 
been  shewing  that  they  had  many  peculiar  advantages,  though 
this  be  common  to  us  with  them.  (2.)  We  may  be  called  to 
as  severe  trials,  therefore  'tis  the  less  probable  that  we  should 
be  deprived  of  an  ordinance  which,  when  considered  as  a  divine 
institution,  is  so  refreshing  and  strengthening  to  the  soul. 

3.  If  the  Lord's  supper  were  needful  to  primitive  Christi- 
ans, as  a  pledge  of  mutual  affection,  'tis  no  less  so  to  us.  For 
(L)  They  were  under  peculiar  obligations  to  mutual  love. 
Particularly  as  brethren  in  «fflictions  and  persecution,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  unite  the  minds  of  Christians  to  each  other, 
(2.)  They  were  free  from  some  of  our  temptations  to  an  aliena- 
tion of  affection.  [I.]  In  the  earliest  age  of  all  there  Ivas  not 
near  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinions  amongst  them.  You  will 
say,  the  difference  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  converts  was 
great,  and  occasioned  much  uneasiness.  I  grant  it,  yet  on  the 
other  side  you  must  allow  that  a  considerable  part  of  what  you 
call  the  dawning  of  the  gospel,  was  before  the  Gentiles  were 
called  into  the  church.  [2.]  There  was  not  such  a  diversity  of 
interests  in  the  beginning  of  that  period,  for  they  had  all  things 
in  common.  Now  if  they,  with  these  advantages,  had  need 
of  an  ordinance  which  might  excite  and  express  mutual  affec- 
tion, I  see  not  how  we  can  spare  it. 

I  do  verily  believe  that  Barclay  was  aware,  that  some 
such  arguments  as  these  might  be  urged  for  the  continuance 
of  this  ordinance  ;  therefore  'tis  observable  he  docs  not  lay  the 
stress  of  the  controversy  on  the  peculiar  interpretation  of  these 
words,  **  till  the  Lord  come,"  but  roundly  asserts  that  our 
Lord  never  intended  to  institute  such  an  ordinance  as  we  main-r 
tain,  but  only  meant  to  exhort  them  frequently  to  think  of  his 
death  and  to  take  occasion  from  the  bread  and  the  drink  which 
they  used  in  their  ordinary  meals,  to  think  of  that  oflering  up 
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of  his  body  and  blood  which  was  the  support  and  refireshment 
of  the  soul.  So  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  Apostles,  whose 
minds  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of  beggarly  elements  and 
carnal  ceremonies,  to  use  a  peculiar  rite  for  that  purpose,  as  he 
acknowledged  they  did,  when  Paul  wrote  bis  first  epistle  to 
the  Corinthians. 

I  think  it  may  be  sufficient  to  answer,  that  the  words  of 
our  Lord  are  plain,  that  the  Apostle's  practice  is  an  authorita- 
tive  comment  upon  them,  since  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
them  to  lead  them  into  all  truth.  And  what  I  formerly  said  of 
baptism  will  add  strength  to  this  argument,  by  over-throwing 
the  very  foundation  of  the  objection,  which  is,  that  rituals  can 
have  no  place  in  the  Christian  dispensation.  But  I  will  farther 
.  add,  that  I  think  it  a  peculiar  providence  that  Paul  should 
discourse  so  largely  on  the  Eucharist,  rather  than  Peter  or  John, 
for  Paul  was  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  bad  a  peculiar 
aversion  to  trifling  ceremonies  and  unnecessary  impositions. 
Besides,  he  tells  us,  GaL  i.  12.  that  he  was  taught  his  gospel 
by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  his  introduction  to 
tliis  discourse  on  the  Lord's  supper,  he  particularly  assures 
them,  that  he  received  from  the  Lord  what  he  had  delivered  to 
them  upon  that  subject.  Now  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  knew 
that  his  words  at  his  last  supper  had  been  so  wretchedly  mistaken 
by  his  Apostles,  and  that  an  interpretation  had  been  put  upon 
them  so  contrary  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
and  which  tended  to  bring  the  people  into  a  mean  subjection 
to  carnal  ordinances,  surely  he  would  have  rectified  that  mistake; 
at  least  he  would  not  have  revealed  that  fact  to  Paul  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  hitn  into  it.  For  such  a  report  from  Paul, 
established  on  a  new  revelation,  would  very  powerfully  confirm 
that  interpretation,  and  establish  that  practice  of  the  other 
Apostles,  which  Barclay  supposes  so  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous. 

These  reasonings  seem  conclusive  to  me  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have  met  with  the  greater  part  of  them  in 
books  or  conversations,  but  it  is  very  probable  that  \'ou  have. 
However,  Sir,  I  desire  you  would  take  them  under  considera- 
tion and  give  me  your  thoughts  upon  them  with  that  freedom, 
which  you  owe  to  a  man  that  esteems  you  so  highly  and  loves 
you  so  dearly.  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  com- 
municating to  you  all  my  peculiar  thoughts  on  the  interpreta« 
tion  of  scripture  ;  for  I  am  sensible  your  reflections  might 
correct  some  mistakes,  and  prevent  more.  I  have  a  scheme  of 
some  importance  in  my  head,  which  I  must  quickly  talk  over 
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with  you  at  large.  In  the  mean  time,  I  heartily  beg  your 
prayers,  that  God  would  assist  me  in  all  my  designs  so  far  as 
they  are  good,  and  that  he  would  teach  me  to  form  and  execute 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  will  be  most  for  his  glory  and  the 
public  good  ;  that  if  my  days  are  prolonged,  my  passage  through 
this  hfe  may  not  be  like  that  of  an  arrow  through,the  air,  which 
leaves  no  trace  and  impression  behind  it ;  or,  that  if  I  l>e  re- 
moved by  an  early  death  (as  many  of  my  best  friends  have  been) 
I  may  receive  the  gracious  reward  of  many  intended  services, 
though  Providence  does  not  suffer  me  actually  to  fulfil  them. 
Farewell,  my  dear,  dear  friend.  May  the  richest  divine  bles- 
sing attend  you  in  all  concerns,  temporal  or  spiritual,  personal 
or  relative,  domestic  or  public  ! 

I  am  yours  most  affectionately, 

P.  DODDRIDGE. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Miss  Saunders*. 
DEAR  MADAM,  Northampton^  April  16,  1748. 


k.S  your  obliging  letter  of  Monday  last,  for  which  I  heartily 
thank  you,  mentions  nothing  of  the  reception  of  that  which  I 
wrote  you  the  Saturday  before,  I  should  have  been  in  some 
solicitude  about  it,  had  not  the  newsman  brought  me  a  verbal 
message,  which  satisfied  me  that  it  was  safe  in  your  hand.  In 
that  I  gave  you  some  hints  relating  to  tlie  solemn  ordinance  to 
which  you  are  approachmg,  but  as  the  letter  was  written  at  dif- 
ferent times,  as  I  could  find  a  few  minutes  one  hour  and  a  few 
another,  it  was  more  mixed  in  its  contents  than,  on  the  whole, 
I  could  wish ;  therefore  I  now  set  myself  a  little  more  distinctly 
than  I  could  then  do  to  give  you  mj'  best  advice  about  it,  though 
amidst  such  clamours  of  Mr.  Knightley's  prevailing  party  at  the 
Havify  (for  that  is  unluckily  one  of  his  houses)  as  leave  mc  very 

*  Miss  Saunders  was  the  only  chllU  living  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Sauodcrs,  of 
Kettering:,  wlio  died  there  in  the  year  1736.    He  left  Dr.  Doddridge  one  of  his  trustceS| 

executor  and  guardian  for  Miss  S.     She  died  about  thirty  years  ago. 

t  f 

f Knightlcy,  Esq.  and  W.  Hanbury,  Esq.  had  a  contested  electron  at 

Northampton,  for  the  county.  Knightley  was  of  the  high,  and  Hanlmry  the  low  party. 
One  of  K*$  inns  was  the  sign  of  the  Ram,  which  was  very  near  the  Doctor's  house. 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  I  am  insulted  abundantly  by  the  mob  with  most  out- 
rageous clamours,  but  they  proceed  no  furtlier,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  be 
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little  composure,  and  must  be  my  excuse  for  not  executing  the 
design  as  I  could  wish^  especiaJly  where  a  friend  so  particularly 
dear  to  pie  is  concerned. 

Dear  Mbs  Saunders  will  give  me  leave  to  remind  her  of  the 
distinction  which  I  believe  she  has  often  met  with  from  me  and 
probably  many  others,  between  an  habitual  and  actual  prepara- 
ration  for  the  Lord's  Supper.  The  first  habitual  preparation 
is  certainly  a  prevailing  disposition  to  seek  God  in  the  sincerity 
of  our  hearts  and  to  give  ourselves  up  to  him  through  Christ; 
where  there  is  this,  in  the  weakest  degree  consistent  with  its  be- 
ing prevalent,  a  person  cannot  on  the  whole,  be  an  unworthy 
receiver ;  because  such  a  one  must  desire  to  remember  Christ's 
Death  with  true  affection^  to  seal  the  covenant  with  God,  and  to 
express  and  promote  unfeigned  charity  to  all,  and  especially  to 
those  who  belong  to  the  same  great  Lord  and  Saviour,  whatever 
their  different  denominations  may  be.  But  where  this  temper 
does  prevail,  without  which  we  can  do  nothmg  in  religion  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  with  which  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  fail 
of  being  acceptable  to  him,  it  will  be  highly  proper  in  all  our 
approaches  to  the  holy  table,  and  especially  in  the  first  approach, 
to  endeavour  to  command  time  for  actual  preparation.  And 
here  I  know  no  exercise  of  devotion  which  may  not  properly 
have  its  place.  Self  examination  is  not  only  evidently  reason- 
able in  the  nature  of  things,  but  very  particularly  pointed  out 
in  the  apostolical  precept,  and  may  refer  not  only  to  the  ge- 
neral, but  particular  state  of  the  soul  at  the  present  time,  in- 
cluding the  infirmities  and  the  temptations  to  which  we  are  most 
obnoxious,  whether  by  constitution  or  external  circumstances. 
You  will  recollect,  dear  madam,  what  I  wrote  in  my  last,  as  to  a 
solemn  act  of  dedication  to  God,  to  be  renewed  again  and  again 
at  such  seasons.  Meditation  of  the  circumstances,  design  and 
consequences  of  our  blessed  Redeemer's  sufferings,  have  a  suit- 
ableness which  you  will  easily  observe,  and  you  are  no  stranger 
to  many  books  of  devotion  which  may  be  useful  on  such  occa- 
sions.    Prayer  and  praise  should  and  will  undoubtedly  be  in- 

coiisr.ious  of  the  most  truly  benevolent  wishes  to  those  who  probably,  if  they  dursr, 
would  be  glad  to  trample  me  under  their  feet.  No  Hanbury,  No  Doddridge,  has,  1  am 
told,  been  often  the  cry ;  but  I  should  be  extremely  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  serving 
the  poor  creatures  that  raise  it;  and  really  I  think  that  St.  PauPs  precept  of  desiring  to 
overcojne  evil  with  f^ood,  is  not  only  a  very  just,  but  a  v^ry  pleasant  one."  When  a 
christian  is  unhappily  brought  to  such  disagreeable  circumstances,  the  temper  here 
manifested  is  undoubtedly  the  most  congenialio  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel; 
but  the  farther  any  christian,  and  especially  a  minister  of  tlic  gospel,  keeps  from  the 
heat"  and  clashings  of  party  politics,  the  more  like  is  he  in  that  respect  to  his  divine 
Master.    W. 
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termingled  with  such  meditations  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  the  heart  is  aflected  with  them,  and  in  such  particular 
views  of  the  nature  and, engagements  of  the  new  covenant  as  may 
quicken  our  desires  after  the  blessings  of  it,  and  invigorate  and 
direct  our  religious  resolutions,  must  evidently  be  a  proper  part 
of  such  preparation  as  I  am  now  speaking  of.  I  must  leave  it 
to  my  dear  friend^s  own  thoughts  to  enlarge  on  these  obvious 
remarks,  heartily  praying  that  the  good  Spirit  of  God  may  guide, 
animate  and  strengthen  her  heart  in  every  part  of  the  duty  be- 
fore her,  and  that  it  may  please  God  also  to  assist  her  in  her  at- 
tendance on  the  ordinances,  and  to  give  her,  in  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  that  sort,  some  delightful  token  for  good  to  encourage 
her  in  future  approaches,  and  in  that  humble,  dihgent  and  holy 
walk  with  God,  which  such  a  relation  to  him  and  his  people  may 
require,  and  in  which  we  find  the  most  rest,  peace  and  delight, 
which  a  walk  like  this  can  possibly  afford  us.  The  hope  I  have 
of  seeing  and  conversing  with  you  more  largely  in  a  few  days, 
makes  it  the  less  necessary  for  me  to  enlarge.  The  very  dis- 
agreeable circumstance  in  which  I  have  been  obliged  to  write, 
amidst  almost  continual  interruptions,  one  of  them  from  a  kind 
of  battle  just  under  my  study  window,  must  be  my  apology  for 
the  confusion  and  inaccuracy  whichyoumay  see  almostin  every 
line  and  word.  Let  me  only  add,  that  we  both  are  daily  mind- 
ful of  you  in  our  prayers,  that  we  form  every  good  wish  for  you 
which  the  sincerest  friendship  can  dictate,  and  that  I  am. 
With  the  truest  regard. 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  most  affectionate 
Humble  servant, 

PHILIP  DODDRIDGE. 


v*L.  v.  4  D 
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ABRAHAM,  of  God's  command  to, 
res,jccting  Isaac,  V.  129.— his  cove- 
nant, 272. 

Academy,  a  minute  account  of  Mr. 
Jennings's  V.  539. 

Action,  definition  of,  iv.  302. 

Adcmi,  the  scripture  account  of  his 
fall,  V.  li)3. — of  tlie death  denounced 
against  liim,  201 — the  covenant  of 
works  with  him,  ib — The  effects  of 
his  sin,  in  nature,  203 — the  imputa- 
tion of  liis  sin,  201 — a  fcederal  oead 
to  his  posterity,  207. 

Adonis,  Mr.  ordination  of,  i.  186. 

Address,  to  the  regenerate,  ii.  536. 

ALlifuit  liis  account  of  .^chjius,  who 
was  condemned  to  death,  ii.  245. 

AJlictions,  the  christian  under,  advised^ 
i.  115. — prayer  of  one  under,  418. 

AgcfU,  a  definition  of,  iv.  302. 

A/iab,  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of 
his  propliets,  v.  137. 

Ainsworlh,  character  of  his  comment- 
aries, V.472. 

Alcoran,  favours  persecution,  iii.  132. 

AUeijnc,  John,  Esq.  on  the  legal  de- 
grc<*s  of  marriage,  iv.  4(34. 

America,  the  peopling  of,  v.  126. 

Afn^nianiis  Marcellinus,  his  testimony 
concerning  Julian,  ii.  3!y6. 

Anu/iitas,  and  iEschylus,  the  story  of, 
ii"  245. 

Ayxx^iyii,  remarks  on,  i.  575. 

Andrews's  reply  to  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  i.  113. 

Angels,  tlie  doctrine  of,  in  general,  v. 
34i). — .)f  good,  351. — o\  \\icked, 
353  — the  got)d,  how  far  concerned 
in  human  atrairs,355. — the  influence 
of,  358. — the  intluence  of  evil  on 
human  alTairs,  35i^. 

Antiquit'j,  pnlcnsions  to  it  exposed  by 
various  authors,  iv.  350. — of  the 
Jewish  religion,  v.  36.— confirmed  by 
ancient  p;ij^au  authois,  37. 

E2 


Anifmimis,  Marcus,  his  remark  oo  the 
christians,  ii.  323.  v.  9. 

Apocryplm,  the  books  of  the,  what,  t. 
158. — not  inspired,  159. 

ApoUonius  Tyanxus,  pretended  mi- 
racles of,  V.  86. 

Apoh^es  of  the  primitive  christians, 
their  value,  ii.  324. 

Apostacy,  whether  it  may  be  total, 
though  not  final,  v.  248. 

Apostles,  method  of  the,  in  delivering 
divine  truths,!.  515. 

Ark,  Noah's,  observations  on,  v.  124. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv.  436, 

Aristocracy,  what,  iv.  471. 

Aslauorth,  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb,  becomes 
Dr.  Doddridge's  successor  in  the 
academy,  i.  204. 

Assistants,  Dr.  Doddridge's  acade- 
mical, i.  60. 

Assurance  of  salvation,  what,  v.  251. — 
remarks  on  different  kinds  of,  252. 

Atheists,  the  chief  sects  of,  iv.  371.— 
who  of  them  reckoned  martyrs  for 
their  opinions,  372. 

Atfteaqgoras,  his  wrirmgs,  v.  22. 

Atfienians,  a  remarkable  law  among 
the,  ii.  22. 

Atonement,  what,  v.  211.  remarks  oa 
the  nature  of  Christ's,  212.  note. 

Atterbury,  a  mistake  of,  rectified,  ii. 
341. — on  the  regard  paid  to  minu 
cles,  among  all  n^^tions,  iv.  554. — 
his  character  as  a  practical  writer, 
v.  438. — his  translation  of  the  ba- 
nishment of  Cicero,  514, 

AttiLi,  his  character,  v.  282.  note. 

Axioms  a  table  of,  in  Dr.  Doddridge^ 
lectures,  iv.  Q9Q, 

Ayscough,  Dr.  a  letter  of,  to  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, i.  90. 

B 

Bfdfel,  the  tower  of,  Heathen  accounts 
of  the,  V.  59.— objections  agahistthe 
Mosaic  account  of,  answer^,  126. 
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B/icM'(fer,  addressed^  i.  395.— prayer 
of  a,  401. 

Bal^uij,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  spring 
ot  aclion  in  the  Deity,  iv.  426. — 
his  notion  of  virtue,  433.r-his  re- 
marks on  friendsliip,  517. 

Btqjtism,  a  seal  of  the  covenant,  t. 
316. — its  application  to  believers, 
317.— of  its  continuance,  319. — the 
mode  of,  discussed,  323 .^K)f  infants, 
325. — the  principal  writers  on  the 
subject  of,  333.  note.— on  adminis- 
tering the  sacrament  of,  482. — wbe- 
the  rof  perpetual  use,  569. 

Barckn/,  Mr.  Robert,  a  remark  of, 
concerning  baptism,  v.  572. 

Barker,  Rev.  Mr.  John,  a  dedication 
to,  iv.  247. 

Bmwtbat,  his  testimony  concerning 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  v. 
10. 

Baron,  what  it  imports  in  Scotland, 
iv.  126. 

Barringion,  Lord,  his  notion  respect- 
ing vie  pentateuch,  v.  46. — his  cha- 
racter as  a  biblical  critic,  477; 

Barrow,  Dr.  Doddridge's  commen- 
dation of,  i.  28. — ^his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  435. 

Bates,  a  remark  of,  on  the  importance 
of  eariy  impressions,  ii.  30. — ^his 
character  as  a  practical  writer,  v. 
431. 

.Batimon,  John,  some  account  of,  i.   17. 

Baxter,  Mr.  Richard,  Doddridge's 
opinion  of  his  works,  i.  28.  note, — 
a  remark  of,  respecting  mothers  and 
children,  ii.  25.— on  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  ii.  451.^K)n  toleration, 
iii.  124. — his  character  as  a  prac- 
tical writer,  v.  431. 

Baxter,  Mr.  Andrew,  his  argument 
from  the  phenomenon  of  dreams,  iv. 
326. 

Bayes,  Mr.  his  opinion  of  the  spring 
of  action  in  the  Deity,  iv.  426. 

Bayle,  Mr.  on  the  question  why  Gk)d 
did  not  prevent  the  use  of  liberty, 
iv.  424.  note. 

Bedford,  Duchess  of,  her  offer  to  young 
Ijodd ridge,  i.  21. 

Beds,  the  acceptation  of  the  teem  some- 
times, iii.  52. 

Being,  definition  of,  iv.  299. 

Bellamy,  on  the  permission  of  Sin,  iv: 
424. 

^W/y,  what  it  sometimes  imports^  ii. 


Benevolence,  the  scheme  of  univeisal, 
a  remark  on,  iv.  429,  443. — three 
branches  of,  444. — to  be  estimated 
according  to  its  object,  ib.  note. 

Bennett,  his  christian  oratory,  i.  30.— 
his  character  as  a  practical  writer, 
V.  434. 

Benson,  Dr.  his  character  as  a  commen- 
tator, V.  473. 

Bejwon,  Dr.  Samuel,  i.  39.— Mr 
Inomas,  his  son,  his  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Doddridge,  40.  v.  507. 

Berkeley,  his  opinion  on  the  power 
of  abstraction,  iv.  305. — his  scheme 
concerning  the  material  ^orld,  iT.41 1. 

Best,  whether  any  scheme  be  the,  in 
the  view  of  God,  iv.  3^1. 

Beverid^,  Bishop,  bis  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  435. 

Beza,  his  character  as  a  commenta" 
tor,  V.  472. 

^/oribf,  original  of  the,  v.  125. 

Blacktvttll,  Mr.  Anthony,  his  sacred 
classicks,  v.  106. — a  character  of 
them,  476. 

Blair,  Mr.  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  V.  438. 

Bbod,  remarks  on  eating  v.  287. 

Body,  a  definition  of.  It.  300.— of 
man's,  307. 

Boerhaace,  a  remark  of  his,  on  devo- 
tion, i.  11. 

Bolton,  Mr.  a  remark  of,  on  bad  com- 
pany, ii.  123. — his  character  as  a 
writer,  v.  429. 

Bonar,  Mr.  his  observations  on  Uie 
character  of  Judas,  v.  81.  note. 

Books,  recommendation  of,  to  a  young 
lady,  V.  528. 

Bott,\U.  his  thoughts  on  iramortalitT, 
as  held  by  the  heathen  pliilosopbers, 
iv.  5'21. 

Bourdeloue,  a  singular  character  of, 
V.  508. 

Boyce,  his  character  as  a  practical  wri- 
ter, V.  434. 

Boyle,  Mr.  a  fine  remark  of,  on  suffer* 
ing  for  conscience  sake,  iii.  129.— on 
elegance  in  a  sermon,  v.  427. — his 
character  as  a  practical  writer,  437. 

Bradbury,  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  v.  434. 

Breimius,  a  remark  of,  on  subscribing 
with  the  hand  to  the  Lord,  ii.  139. 
— his  character  as  a  commentator, 
V.  474. 

Brown,  his  opinion  on  the  sources  of 
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our  ideas,  ir.  312— his  notion  of 
analogy,  432. 

BnUe$,  a  survejr  of  their  powers,  iv. 
305— concerning  the  instinct  of,  iv; 
330 — whether  they  may  be  slain  for 
food,  445. 

Bull,  Bishop,  a  remarkable  passage 
from,  concerning  dreams,  iv.  52 — 
his  remark  on  liturcies,  v.  206. . 

Burke,  Mr,  on  the  French  revolution, 
iv.  479.  note. 

BwrkUt,  his  character  as  a  commen- 
tator, V.  473. 

Burnet,  Bishop,  a  remark  of,  on  the 
dissenters,  iv.  204 — his  thoughts  on 
the  conflagration,  v.  399. 

Burnet,  Dr.  Thomas,  a  book  of,  recom- 
mended, i.  490 — his  opinion  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  v. 
1 1 8 — his  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the 
conflagration,  397. 

^y^^^  Admiral,  his  expedition  to 
Sicily,  iii.  41. 


Caktmy,  Dr.  Edmund,  his  advice  to 
young  Doddridge,  i.  21 — a  letter 
from,  to  Col.  Gardiner,  iv.  36— 
books  recommended  by,  to  Col. 
Gardiner,  38. 

Cainiet,  his  illustrations  of  scriptuie, 
V.  476. 

Calvin,  his  character  as  a  commentator, 
V.  475. 

Cambray,  Archbishop  of,his  remarkable 
saying,  on  submission  to  the  divine 
pleasure,  iii.  303— his  reflections 
upon  eloquence  recommended,  v. 
507. 

Camillus,  his  conduct  to  the  Tusculans, 
v.  283. 

Campbell,  his  dissertation  on  miracles, 
v.  89— on  the  inspiration  of  the 
Ne^c  Testament,  100 — his  prelimi- 
nary dissertations,  106. 

Canaan,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
v.  128. 

Canaanites,  the  execution  done  on  the, 
V.  130. 

Candour,  remarks  on  Doddridge's  i. 
124 — christian,  and  unanimity,  iii. 
262. 

Cantley,  Dr.  generosity  of,  to  Dod- 
dridge, i.  199. 

Capacities,  of  man's  intellectual,  iv. 
308. 

Cartesians,  their  sentiment  on  the 
essential  properties  of  body  and 
spirit,  iv.  300— their  hypothesis 
concerning  brutes,  306. 


CarteduSf  (see  Des  Cartes)  his  argu- 
ment in  proof  of  a  Deity,  iv.  367. 

CastaUo,  his  character  as  a  translator, 
▼.  472. 

Catechiting,  the  importance  of,  i.  54 — 
directions  about,  v.  481. 

Catecfdsm,  the  Assembly's,  on  prayer, 
V.  294. 

Cateckittpis,  remarks  on  the  choice  of, 
V.  479. 

Celsus,  his  testimony  to  the  facts  of 
Christ's  history,  v.  12. 

Ceremonies,  objections  from  the  Jewish, 
considered,  v.  145. 

Cludcidius,  his  account  of  Moses,  v.  38. 

Ckandter,  Dr.  his  definition  of  a  mi* 
racle,  iv.  544. 

Clwpman,  Dr.  his  definition  of  a  mi- 
racle, iv.  545. 

Character,  how  that  of  any  man  may 
be  best  known,  i.  13. 

Charge,  at  the  ordination  ol  Mr.  John 
Jennings,  iii.  192 — ^atthe  ordination 
of  Mr.  Abraham  Tozer,  209. 

Charms,  vain  ceremonies,  remarks  on« 
v.  366. 

Chamock,  Mr.  his  character  as  a  prac- 
tical writer,  V.  432. 

Cliemimtis,  character  of  his  sermons, 
V.  508. 

Child,  a  sermon  on  the  death  of  a,  iii« 
305 — a  striking  remark  of  one,  304. 

Children,the  way  in  which  they  should 
be  trained  up,  ii.  14 — addressed  to, 
67 — the  obligation  of  parents  to  the 
care  of  their  own,  iv.  466— their 
duty  towards  their  parents,  468 — 
the  punishment  of,  for  the  sins  of 
their  parents,  V.  131. 

Chinese,  their  pretence  to  greater  an* 
tiquit^  exposed,  iv.  350 — whether 
a  nation  of  atheist«,  372. 

Christ,  formed  in  the  soul,  what,  ii. 
112 — his  power  and  snce,  207— 
his  ability  to  save  to  the  uttermost, 
what,  219. 223— this  proved,  228 — 
the  tenderness  of,  to  the  lambs  of 
the  flock,  283 — his  care  of  his 
people,  285— his  tdiderness  to  his 
flock,  wherein  it  consists,  289 — ^prooft 
of  it,  296 — improvement  of  it,  305. 
Testimonies  to  the  crucifixion  of,  v. 
10— his  mysterious  conduct  to  be 
explained  hereafter,  iii.  369 — a  re- 
mark on  the  time  in  which  he  ap* 
peared,  v.  85 — on  his  obedience 
unto  death,  in  connection  with 
divine  prescience,  164 — his  pre- 
existence,  165 — his  appearing  to 
men  onder  the  Old  Testameoti  169. 
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-^nameSy  titles  and  attributes  as- 
cribed to,  173 — works  and  worship 
ascribed  to,  175 — writers  on  the 
subject  of  his  divinity  enumerated, 
178 — bis  eternal  generation^  obser- 
vations on,  182.  note— -of  the  justice  of 
bis  sufferings,  2 15 — of  his  active  and 
passive  obedience,  ib. — what  meant 
by  his  descent  into  hell,  ib. — faith  m 
him,  what,  2 1 8— extent  of  his  death, 
263 — his  intercession,  265 — his  me- 
diation. 267 — his  priestly  office, 
2e8~the  church  of,  what,  297. 

Cttristian,  the  dying,  the  meditation 
and  prayer  of,  i.  463. 

Chriatianity,  not  founded  on  argument, 
answered,  i.  85.  409 — the  rational 
evidence  of,  attainable  by  the  gene- 
rality of  men,  i.  475 — Sermons  on 
the  evidence  of,  480— objections  to, 
answered,  490 — the  evidences  of, 
stated,  ii.  311— observation  on  the 
most  satisfactory,  313— that  it  is 
indeed  a  divine  revelation,  320.  333 
— testimonies  to  the  antiquity  of,  s. 
7 — internal  evidences  of,  4 15. 

CAurcA  of  Christ,  definition  of,  v.  297 
public  officers  in  the,  298— ilistinc- 
tion  of  a  congregational  and  presby- 
terian,  300— of  England,  remarks 
on,  307. 

Church  communion,  recommended,  i. 
350 — a  prayer  of  one  about  to  enter 
into,  354. 

Churches,  dissenting,  remarks  on,  v. 
306. 

Cicero,  a  remark  of,  on  suspecting 
others,  i.  114— observation  of,  on 
eariy  habits,  ii.  30— (see  TuUy.) 

Circumcision,  some  Heathen  accounts 
of,  iv,  60 — objections  to,  answered, 
140. 

Clag^et,  Dr.  remarks  of,  on  the  natural 
and  sniritual  man,  i.  57 i. 

Ckerk,  Mrs.  Sarah,  dedication  of  a 
sermon  to,  iii.  382. 

C/oryt,  Mr.  Samuel,  Mr.  Orton's  obli- 
gations to,  acknowledged,  i.  194 — 
some  account  of,  204 — his  preface 
to  Do<ldridge's  lectures,  iv.  L'85. 

Clarke,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  friendship  to 
Mr.  Doddridge,  i.  18,  &c.— his 
funeral  sermon,  iii.  382 — iiis  ances- 
tors, 397 — a  custom  in  his  family, 
399 — his  education,  397 — his  stu- 
dies, 3^8— his  preaching,  399 — his 
great  modesty,  400 — his  conduct 
towards  youne  person?,  402,  note. 

Clarke,  Dr.  his  uehnition  of  a  self-exis- 


tent Yieln^,  iv.  346 — bis  notion  of 
virtue,  433 — his  definition  of  a  mi- 
racle, 544 — his  singular  notion  con- 
cerning the  logos,  V.  ISO — his  no- 
tion of  carefulness,  289 — his  charac- 
ter as  a  practical  writer,  437 — an 
account  of  his  harmonVf  473. 

Clarke,  Mr.  of  Hull,  his  notion  of 
virtue,  iv.  436. 

Clemens,  Alexandrinus,  a  remark  of, 
on  regeneration,  i.  375 — his  works, 
V.  23.  on  tlie  inspiration  of  the 
scriptures,  96. 

Cleniens,  Komanus,  his  testimony  con- 
cerning the  first  epistle  to  tl>e  Corin- 
thians, i.  34(3 — his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  v.  17 — his  testimony 
concerning  inspiration,  96u 

Coluber,  his  opinion  of  God's  immen- 
sity, iv.  403 — and  infinity,  404— of 
future  events,  v.  67* 

ColHns,  his  remark  on  liberty  of  choice, 
iv.339. 

Comber,  Mr.  on  the  regard  shewn  to 
miracles,  by  the  Gentiles,  iv.  554. 

Coming  to  God,  what  implied  in,  i. 
259— by  Christ,  what,  2dC?. 

CoinnusnJtaLors,  a  character  of  several, 
V.471. 

Communion,  young  people  invited  to, 
ii.  137 — arguments  to  recommend 
an  early  attendance  on,  140 — ad- 
vantages of,  116,  objections  against 
early,  obviated,  US. 

Comnmnity,  what,  iv.  470 — who  a 
member  of  a,  471. 

Company,  a  dissuasive  from  keeping 
bad,  ii.  1 1 9— consequences  of  keep- 
ing bad,  123. 

Compassion,  the  duty  of,  to  the  sick, 
iii.  99 — a  wise  and  happy  way  of 
expressing  it,  104. 

Concubinage,  what,  iv.  465. 

Conduct,  rules  of  ministerial,  v.  497— 
towards  other  ministers,  499. 

Conflagration,  the  general,  v.  395. 

Conjormity,  Doddridge's  view  of,  i. 
114,    117. 

Confuiius,  whether  an  atheist,  iv.  372. 

Conndl,  Bi*\an,  a  remarkable  account 
of,  i.  129. 

Conscience,  how  far  an  argument  fur 
a  future  state,  i v.  519. 

Consciousness,  men  have  not  one  com- 
mon, iv.  302. 

Contingency,  what,  iv.  384 — future, 
known,  to  God,  385.  387.  note. 

Conversation,  general  maxims  for,  v. 
494. 
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Convenion,  mistakes  about,  i.  310.— 

whether  the  mind  be  passive  in,  v. 

240. 
Conviction,  necessity  of,  i.  242. 
Correspondence,  Dr.  Doddridge's  very 

extensive,  i.  105, 
Coteierius,  his  edition  of  the  Apostolic 

Fathers,  v.  19. 
Couplet,  his  opinion  of  Confucius,  iv. 

373. 
Covenant,  that  of  works,  v.  201 — that 

of  redemption,  what,  261 — of  grace 

and  works,  what,  270 — that  made 

with  Abraham,  what,  'J72. 
Covenants,  what,  iv.  453 — whether  dif- 

fe.  ent  from  conditional  pron)is»'s,  ib. 
Crfidock,    his  harmony,    v.   473— his 

character  as  a  commentator,  474. 
Creation,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the, 

V.  118. 
Credibilitif  of  the  Gospel-history,  v.  50 

—oft  he  Old  Testament-history,  0 1  — 

of  Jesus  as  a  divine  teacher,  v.  80. 
Cudxvorth,  Dr.  on  eternal  and  imnm- 

table  morality,  iv.  414. 
Cumhevimd,  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv. 

435. 
Cijprian,  his  thoughts  on  war,  v.  283. 


David,  remarks  on  his  riches,  v.  128. 

DuvieSy  Mr.  Samuel,  a  letter  fpjn^.,  to 
J)r.  Doddridge,  v.  54.0— a  letter  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  respecting 
him,  555. 

Dw^,  proceedings  of  the  Ia«t,   v.  3o7. 

Death,  a  serious  view  of,  i.  3(»S — and 
judgment  a  view  of,  1 18 — a  medi- 
tation on,  451 — directi(ms  for  ho- 
nouring God  in,  15^3 — the  cliristiairs 
triumph  over,  ni.  40.0 — a  dehnition 
of  iv.  514 — that  denounced  to 
Adam,  v.  201. 

Decat/f  symptoms  of  in  religion,  i, 
380' — directions  for  recovery  from, 
31>1 — prayer  for  one  under,  3!^?. 

Definitions,  a  table  of,  in  DmIcI ridge's 
lectures,  iv.  21)5. 

Delays,  the  danger  of,  in  religion,  i. 
230— prayer  against,  240. 

Deliverance,  out  of  the  hand  of  our 
enemies,  ili.  149. 

Delivery  J  observations  on,  v.  460— on 
J  heairical,  462,  note. 

Deluge,  heathen  writers  which  men- 
tion the,  v.  50.  n»marks  on  its  uni- 
versality, I23-— Dr.  Burnet's  remarks 
on  the,   123. 

Danoaactj,  what,  iv.  472. 


Demoniacs,  a  remark  on  those  of  the 
New  'I  estament,  v.  85 — the  ca^e  of 
the,  discussed,  360 — principal  wri- 
ters on  the,  303. 

Demonstration,  strictures  on  the  term, 
as  used  by  Doddridge,  iv.  282. 

Des  Cartes,  his  delinition  of  the  human 
mind,  iv.  301 — his  opinion  of  the 
seat  of  the  soul,  310,  (see  Cmiesius). 

Devotion,  a  scheme  of,  i.  45,   162 
Doddridge's  observations  on,  163. 

Diaries,  their  use,  i.  10. 

Diodorus,  i^iculus,  his  account  of  Moses, 
V.  .39. 

Diom/iius,  of  Corinth,  his  writings, 
v. '21. 

Dion,  Cassius,  his  account  of  the  Jews, 
V.  30. 

Dirtrtions  for  communion  with  God,  i. 
350 — to  christians  walking  in  dark- 
ness, 408— to  awakened  dinners,  522* 

Discourageweuts,  tlie  Christian's,  i.33c>. 

Dissenters,  practical  writers  among  the, 
V.  432. 

Dissenting  Interest,  means  of  reviving 
the,  i.  84.  iv.  201. 

Dissertation,  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
chronology  of  our  Lord's  ministry, 
iv.  155^^n  the  inspiration  of  tlie 
Nfw 'I'estament,  ItiB. 

Ditton,  Mr.  on  the  Resurrection,  v.  58. 

Divinity,  see  Theology. 

Divorce,  observations  on,  v.  276. 

Doctnnes,  those  of  the  New  Testament, 
true  and  divine,  v.  89. 

Doddridge,  John,  some  account  of  him, 
i.  15— another  of  the  same  name, 
1 6 — Daniel,  ib. — Philip  our  author's 
uncle,  some  account  ol,  21. 

Doddridge,  Dr.  his  birth  and  education, 
i.  15 — his  entrance  on  the  ministry, 
26 — his  tuition,  39— his  marriage, 
07 — his  private  character,  ib.— nis 
last  sickness  and  death,  183 — remarks 
i)\\  his  acquaintance  with  Greek 
authors,  81 — on  his  command  of 
language,  83— the  person  and  de- 
portment of,  described,  204 — his 
children,  ib. — funeral  sermon  by 
Mr.  Orton,  ib. — Dr.  Kippis's  sum- 
mary character  of,  205 — his  manner 
of  reprovlne  licentiousness,  v.  533. 

Doddndge,  Mrs.  letter  of,  to  her  chil- 
dren, on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
i.201. 

Dodxieli,  Mr.  his  mistake  about  the 
scriptural  Canon,  v.  25— -his  notion 
of  baptism,  321. 

Douglas,  Dr.  his  criterion,  v.  S3, 
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Dreofiis,  the  plienomcnon  of,  iv,  344. 

Ducltal,  Dr.  a  remark  of  his  on  devo- 
tion, i.  12,  179. 

Duels,  the  unlawfulness  of,  iv.  483— 
writers  against,  ib. 

Duration,  how  we  get  our  ideas  of, 
iv.  318.  ^ 

Duties,  the  principal  heads  of  christian, 
V.  273,  286. 


parle,  Dr.  sacramenta^l  exercises  of, 
recommended,  i.  356 — his  character 
as  a  practical  writer,  v.  434. 

Earth,  concerning  the  renovation  of 
the,  v.  400. 

Education,  a^demical,  plan  of,  under 
Dr.  Doddridge,  i.  60— importance 
of  a  learned,  62— of  children,  sermons 
on,  first  published,  87,  ii.  1 1 — argu- 
ments to  enforce,  ii.  27 — the  probable 
advantages  of  a  pious,  29 — the  im- 
portance of  success  in,  33— -advices 
on,  40. 

Edxvards,  President,  his  treatise  on 
Original  Sin,  an  answer  to  Taylor,  ii. 
380— his  treatise  on  the  Will  recom- 
mended, iv.  341-*on  the  Nature  of 
true  Virtue,  436,  note. 

Edwards,  Dr.  John,  his  character  as  a 
criiic,  V.  477. 

Elders,  their  expedience,  i.  56. 

Ekins,  Miss,  Doddridge's  guardianship 
of,  i.  161.  V.  539. 

Election,  personal,  v.  257. 

Eloauence,  true,  what,  i.  52. 

Emlyn,  his  notions  of  baptism,  v.  319, 
573. 

Empire,  the  Assyrian,  the  antiquity  of, 
V.  127. 

Encow^igenients,  the  christian's,  i.  339. 

.Enemies,  deliverance  out  of  the  hand 
of  our,  iii.  147 — remarks  on  the  love 
of  our,  V.  418. 

Enoch,  character  and  translation  of, 
iii.  329 — a  singular  account  of  his 
translation, 340 — practical  reflections 
on  the  same,  341. 

Epictetus,  his  observations  on  tlie 
Christians,  ii.  324. 

J^jifrani,  satirical,  i.  107. 

Episcopacy,  the  divine  right  of  diocesan, 
what,  V.  300 — the  argument  discus- 
sed, 301— the  introduction  of,  307. 

Erasmus,  his  character  as  a  commen- 
tator, v.  472. 

Esther,  remarks  on  the  book  of,  v.  139. 

Eternity,  something  existed  Irora,  iv. 
349— the  world  not  fron),  350. 

Ethics,  a  definition  of,  iv.  301. 


Eucharist,  how  far  necessary,  t.  341. 

Eusebius,  quotations  from,  concerning 
the  authority  of  scripture,  iv.  175— 
his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  ge- 
nuineness of  the  New  Testament, 
v.  15. 

Evans,  Dr.  his  character,  as  a  prac- 
tical writer,  v.  432. 

Evidences,  internal  and  external,  of 
Revelatioq,  what,  iv.  557— what 
kind  of  internal,  may  be  expected, 
558 — what  kind  of  external,  564. 

Evidences,  internal,  of  Christianity, 
V.  415. 

Evii,  natural,  a  definition  of,  iv.  302— 
God  foreknows  all,  388,  note— of  the 
permission  of  moral,  423 — the  source 
of  moral,  v.  163,  208,  note. 

Examination,  divine,  the  soul  submit- 
ting to,  i.314. 

Executions  among;  the  Jews,  iii.  236. 

Existence,  what,  iv.  299* 

Exposition,  directions  for  public,  v. 
471,475,477. 

Expositor,  Family,  an  account  of,  i.  92. 

Etfire,  Mr.  his  proposal  to  Mr.  Dod- 
dridge, i.  21* 


Faculties,  definition  of,  iv.  303->tbe 
principal  enumerated,  ib.^of  the 
mind,  remarks  on  the,  v.  236. 

Faith,  in  what  sense  the  gift  of  God,  ii. 
370— in  Christ,  what,  v.  218— the 
Gospel  absolutely  requires,  220— 
justifying  remarks  on,  221 — whether 
a  condition  of  salvation,  222— how 
imputed  for  righteousness,  223— 
what  articles  of,  are  fundamental, 
225. 

Fall,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the,  v.  121. 
the  scripture  account  of  the,  198. 

Falshoods,  remarks  on  the  unlawfulness 
of,  V.  276. 

Farmer,  Mr.  his  Dissertation  on  mira- 
cles, iv.  545. 

FuzLcett,  Rev.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Dod- 
dridge's favourable  account  of,  iv. 
276. 

Fell,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a  com- 
mentator, V.  473. 

Firme,  Mr.  some  account  of,  v.  544. 

Fitness,  moral,  discussed,  iv.  416. 

Flarel,  Mr.  a  pathetic  remark  of,  on 
care  over  the  welfare  of  children,  iL 
3t) — his  illustration  of  Christ,  inter- 
ceding, 245— his  token  ibr  moui^ 
ners  recommended,  iii.  303 — his 
character  as  a  practical  writer,  v. 
431. 
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Fleetwood^  Bishop,  some  account  of 
him  as  a  practical  writer,  v.  438 — 
his  singular  notion  on  the  miracles  of 
the  Egyptian  Magi,  iv.  555. 

Hemming,  Mr.  bis  opinion  on  the  con- 
flagration, V.  399 — on  the  rise  of 
the  beast,  409. 

Fletcher,  Mi.  his  checks  on  Antinomi- 
anism,  v.  259. 

FonieneUe,  his  abridgement  of  Vandale, 
V.363. 

Ford,  Mr.  a  character  of,  v.  545. 

Foster,  Dr.  on  heresy,  v.  227. 

FothergiU,  remarks  of,  on  reputation, 
i.  136. 

Frank,  Professor,  on  the  most  useful 
way  of  preaching,  i.  22 — bis  Manu- 
ductio,  V.  476. 

Friendsfdp,  Doddridge's  idea  of,  i.  99. 

Fry,  Mr  John,  his  case  of  marriages 
between  kindred,  iv.  4G4. 


Gall,  Dr.  his  theory  of  the  brain,  iv, 
308. 

Gardiner,  Col.  James,  Memoirs  of  his 
Life,  i.  85. — remarks  on  this  per- 
formance, 86.— Dedication  of  a  ser- 
mon to,  iii.  28.— a  sermon  occasion- 
ed by  his  death,  iii.  350. — remark- 
able passages  in  the  Hfe  of,  iv.  9. — 
his  ancestors  and  relatives,  10. — his 
education,  1 1 . — his  love  of  duels,  12. 
— his  reply  to  a  challenge  after  his 
conversion,  12. — his  remarkable  de- 
liverance from  a  bullet  shot,  13. — his 
criminal  amours,  16. — his  military 
preferments,  ib, — his  fine  constitu- 
tion abused,  19. — a  remarkable  say- 
ing of  his  at  the  height  of  his  pro- 
fligacy, 19. — his  first  convictions,  20. 
—his  remarkable  conversion,  22. — 
remarks  on  it,  27. — challenged  to 
dispute  with  a  deistic  Lady,  30. — 
the  result  of  it,  31.— extracts  of  let- 
ters written  by  him  to  his  mother,  34. 
— his  entering  upon  a  methodical 
manner  of  living,  38. — his  remark- 
able visit  at  a  nobleman's  house,  39. 
— the  nobleman's  remarkable  obser- 
ration  concerning  him,  41. — a  com- 
municant with  Dr.  Calamy,  41.— 
bis  mother's  death,  ib. — hb  remark- 
able piety,  42.— extracts  from  his 
letters  and  diary,  43.— a  letter  of  his 
to  Lady  Douglas,  44.— a  remarkable 
dream  of,  5 1 . — marries  Lady  Frances 
Erskine,  53. — his  domestic  charac- 
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ter,  ib. — bis  regard  for  public  wor- 
ship, 54.— his  great  trial  in  the  loss 
of  a  son,  and  his  behaviour  on  that 
occasion,  56. — his  conduct  to  a  cen* 
tinel,  62. — how  he  treated  his  guests 
for  swearinff,  63. — his  affecting  in- 
terview witn  Doddridge^  at  Leicet- 
ter,  67. — his  deportment  at  social 
worship,  71. — his  regard  for  the  re- 
putation of  his  friends,  73. — his  re- 
ligious opinions,  73, 89. — his  liberali- 
ty to  the  poor,  75. — his  going  to 
Flanders,  77 — his  return,  81 — his 
severe  illness,  ib. — his  death,  102 — 
the  immediate  effects  of  it  among  the 
soldiers,  103 — an  account  of  his  per- 
son, 106 — ix)etical  pieces  on  his 
death,  107. 

Gardiner,  David,  Esq.  dedication  of 
his  father's  life  to,  iy.  7. 

Gardiner,  Lady  Frances,  dedication  of 
a  sermon  to,  iii.  350. 

Garthwaite,  an  account  of  his  harmony, 
V.  473. 

Gataker,  his  character  as  a  critic,  ▼. 
476. 

Geddes,  Dr.  his  account  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition,  iii.  51. 

Genius,  remark  on  Doddridge's,  i.  79. 

Genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Feslament,  v.  16. 

Gift,  in  what  sense  faith  is  a,  ii.  571. 

Gifts,  suuematural,  what,  v.  106— of 
their  aouse,  1 10. 

rwv/ucn,  remarks  on,  i.  576. 

God,  on  the  existence  of,  iv.  346 — the 
being  of,  proved  from  the  existence 
of  the  material  world,  360 — from 
universal  consent,  361 — from  the 
works  of  nature,  362 — from  divine 
interpositions,  366— the  argument  of 
Cartesius  for  the  being  of,  367— ob- 
jections to  this,  answered,  368,  note^ 
— whether  the  idea  of,  be  Innate^ 
370 — the  argument  of  Tillotson  for 
the  being  of^  370 — his  eternity,  374 
—his  omnipotence,  375 — his  power 
376 — his  continued  agency  and 
energy,  377— his  knowledge,  382 — 
his  omnipresence,  384 — his  wisdom, 
389— his  liberty,  391— his  happi- 
ness, 392— his  unity,  393,  397  noU 
— incorporeal,  401— the  infinity  ofi 
404-^objections  to  this  answered, 
407 — his  moral  rectitude,  419 — hit 
holiness,  420— his  goodness,  431— of 
the  spring  of  action  in,  425 — his  in- 
coiDpreheDsibUity«    430 — ^his   ▼«'»>> 
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city,  !^7— his  JMsUce,  508— his  fore- 
knowledge, v.  67— his  nature,  per- 
fections and  providence,  161. 

Good,  natural,  definitiun  of,  iv.  303 — 
the  pablic,  strictures  on,  572,  v.  279. 

Goodwin,  Dr^  Thomas,  his  character 
as  a  practical  writer,  v.  4s)0. 

Goipel,  the  credibility  of  its  history,  v. 
50--objections  te  tlie  credibility  of 
the,  answered,  54. 

Gougk,  the  author  of  an  inquiry,  9ic. 
i.84. 

Goocmmenit  of  civil,  iv.  470--Cambray 
on,  by  whom  written,  470  noU — 
supreme  civil,  what,  47 1 — tbe  origin 
of  civil,  472 — illustrated,  475 — wri- 
ters on, 475,  note,  479,  482 — Patriar- 
chal, discussed,  476 — the  origin  and 
design  of  civil,  479,  note — the  best 
form  of,  481 — how  far  justly  found- 
ed in  conquest,  493. 

Gaoemors,  see  Magistrates, 

Grace,  growth  in,  marks  of,  i.  421— 
prayer  for  growth  in,  428 — a  defini- 
tion of,  V.  232 — special  and  common, 
what,  ib. — whether  irresistible,  237 
-^whether  common  be  sufficient,  239 
— the  covenant  of,  what,  270. 

Gratitude,  a  remarkable  instance  of, 
i.  128. 

Grotius,  remarks  of,-  on  a  military  cus- 
tom, ii.  139 — his  Mare  Liberum,  iv. 
449 — his  notion  of  an  oath,  457  — 
his  character  as  a  commentator,  v. 
474. 

Grosvtnor,  sermon  of,  against  popery, 
iii.  120 — his  Mourner  recommended, 
303 — his  character  as  a  practical  wri- 
ter, V.  433. 
Grote,  Mr.  devotional  exercises  of,  re- 
commended, i.  356 — a  remarkable 
passage  from  his  posthumous  works, 
lii.  48— his  opinion  of  the  spring  of 
action  in  the  Deity,  iv.427 — his  cha- 
racter as  a  practical  writer,  v.  433. 
Gmit,  aggravation  of,  i.  245. 

H 

Habit,  mental,  defined,  iv.  331 — de- 
pends much  on  the  memory,  332. 

Hales,  of  Eton,  his  character  as  a  prac- 
tical writer,  V.  430. 

Hall,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a  prac- 
tical writer,  v  429 — his  character  as 
a  commentator,  475. 

Hdkt,  Mr.  his  notion  of  heresy,  v.  229 
— his  notion  of  baptism,  321 — his 
notion  of  the  place  of  the  blessed 
after  the  resurrection,  373 — his 
character  as  a  critic,  v.  476. 


Hcmmmid,  hit  character  as  a  oornmcB* 

Utor,  V.  472. 
Harris,  his  character  as  a  practicti 

writer,  V.  434. 
Hartley,  Dr.  on  the  existence  of  natinal 

and  moral  evil,  iv.  424,  note-^h 

opinion  concerning  the  miUeniom, 

▼•  401 — his  opinion  respecting  go- 
vernments, 414. 
Heathen  Rites,  how  far  an  argumeDt  for 

a  future  state,  i  v.  5 1 9. 
Heathens,  remarks  on  their  salvatioo, 

V.  226. 
Heaven,  the  happiness  of,  ▼.  378. 
Hebden,  his  discourse  on  regenetatioo, 

ii.  371. 
Hebrews,  epistle  to  the,  testimonies  to 

its  authenticity,  v.  27. 
He^esippva,  his  writings,  v.  21. 
Heinsius,  his  character  as  a  commenta- 
tor, V,  473. 
Hell,  concerning  the  fire  of,  v.  390. 
Henry,  Mr.  his  character  as  a  practical 

writer,  v.  433 — as  a-  commenUtorj 

474. 
Heresy,  the  subject  of,discussed,T.  327. 
Herehcs,  whether  the  scripture  was 

corrupted  by  the,  v.  33. 
Hermas,  his  Pastor  and  other  writings 

V.  18. 
Hermias,  his  Irrisio  Gentium,  v.  S3. 
Hermippus,  his  remark  on  the  Jews, 

V.  38. 
Hervey,  Mr.  James,  dedication  of  a 

sermon  to,  i.  115,  ii.  587. 
Hidings,  of  Gods  face,  remarks  oo  the, 

i.  404 — prayer  of  one  under  the, 4 12. 
Hierocles,    his   testimony    concerning 

Christ,  V.  12— bis  account  of  Apol- 

lonius,  ib. 
Highlanders^  the  Scotch,  an  obscrra- 

tion  on,  iv.  132. 
Hildrop,  Dr.  his  notion  concerning  the 

immortality  of  the  animal  creatioo, 

iv.527. 
Hindoos,  their  pretensions  to  antiquity 

exposed,  iv.  350. 
Hobbs,  his  idea  of  plastic  nature,  iv. 

372. 
HokveU,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  animal 

food,  iv.  447.  note. 
Homer,  Mr.  Doddridge's  remarks  on, 

i.  23-— observation  of,  on  parents  and 

children,  ii.  81. 
Hopkins,  Dr.  on  the  causation  of  sio, 

iv.  424,  note, 
Hopkins,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a 

practical  writer,  v.  437. 
Horace,  a  remark  of,  on  the  influence 

of  education,  ii.  30 — hb  remarkable 
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wish  for  youth,  57 — obsertatioo  of, 
on  human  degeneracy,  82 — a  remark 
on  his  Judsus  A  pel  la,  ▼.  38, 

Homeck,  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  y.  437. 

Hcr9ttiumf  Mr.  his  encouragement  to 
Mr.  Doddridge  to  study  the  law,  i. 
21. 

Howe,  Mr,  posthumous  sermons  of,  re- 
commeoaed,  i.  604 — a  remark. of, 
on  disputable  points,  iii.  278 — his 
character  as  a  practical  writer,  v. 
431. 

Hospital,  see  Infirmary, 

Hurne,  Mr.  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv. 
AZe,note. 

Humiliation,  a  sermon,  on  a  day  of 
public,  iii.  29. 

Hmit,  Dr.  Thomas,  a  letter  of,  to  Dr. 
Doddridge,  i.  90 — a  singular  con- 
jecture or,  respecting  Enoch,  iii.  339 
— his  conjecture  respecting  the  fall 
of  angels,  v.  375.  < 

Huntingdon,  the  Countess  of,  dedica- 
tion to,  iii;  261. 

Hard,  Dr.  his  view  of  prophecy,  v.  76. 

Hutcheson,  Dr.  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv. 
433 — his  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
degree  of  virtue  and  vice  in  any 
given  moral  character,  438 — his  de- 
finition of  a  miracle,  544. 

Htfntru,  Doddridge's,  iii.  433 — a  table 
to  find  any  one  of  them  by  the  first 
line,  645 — an  index,  in  orcier  to  find 
any  one  of  ihem,  by  the  title  or  con- 
tents, 649. 

Hughes,  Mr.lettenfrom  Dr.Doddridge 
to,  V.  505. 


Vackson,  Dr.  his  Eternal  truth  of  the 
scriptures  recommended,  ii  358 — 
his  character  as  a  theological  wri- 
ter, V.  430. 

James,  the  epistle  of,  its  authenticity, 
V.27. 

Jameson,  Mr.  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv. 
436. 

Idea,  a  definition  of,  iv.  299 — innate, 
310 — whether  any  in  the  human 
mind,  ib. 

Identity,  pereonal,  wherein  it  consists, 
iv.  321— Locke's  notion  of,  tfr.— the 
difficulties  of  the  subject,  344. 

Idolatry,  its  punishment  with  death,  v. 
133. 

Jenks,  Mr.  devotions  of,  recommend- 
ed i.  606. 

Jennings,  Mr.  John,  Doddridge's  tutor, 
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some  account  of  him,  i.  22 — ii.  173 
— an  account  of  his  academy  at  Kib- 
worth,  V.  559. 

Jenningi,  Dr.  discourses  of,  to  young 
people,  recommended,  ii.  87 — re- 
markson  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
creation,  v.  119-^his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  434. 

Jenyns,  Soame,  Esq.  his  view  of  the  in- 
ternal evidence  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion, V.  416. 

Jephtha,  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter,  v. 
135. 

Jerome,  his  view  of  inspiration,  v.  97. 

Jeus,  their  expressions  concerning  Jesus 
and  his  followers,  ii.  325 — ^restoration 
of  the,  V.  79— 407^their  preserva* 
tion  as  a  distinct  people,  84— their 
conversion,  406. 

Ignatius,  his  writings,  v.  18. 

Iniages,  remarks  on  the  use  of,  r.  293. 

Imagination,  or  fancy,  what,  iv.  303. 

Immateriality,  the  Soul's,  investigated; 
iv.  524 — authors  on  the  subject  of, 
iv.  528. 

Immortality,  the  Soul's,  arguments  to 
prove,  iT.  514 — authors  who  have 
written  on  the  subject  of,  referred  to, 
iv.  522. 

Imposition  of  hands,  t.  288. 

Impressiofis,  extraordinary,  v.  253, 

Imputation,  what,  v.  204— of  the  sin  of 
Adam  to  his  descendants,  iO» 

Incest,  remarks  on,  v.  278. 

Indolence  of  many  christiaa  ministers 
lamented,  i.  108. 

Infants,  the  baptism  of,  v,  235. 

Infinite,  simply,  a  definition  of,  iv.  348 
— wheliier  a  negative  or  positive 
idea,  ib. — whether  simple  or  com- 
pound, ib. 

Infirmafies,  their  great  use,  iii.  106 — 
some  account  of  different,  ib. 

Influence,  the  necessity  of  divine,  ii. 
48 1 — remarkable  testimonies  of  hca* 
then  philosophers  concerning  it,  485 
— and  tliose  of  scripture,  490 — re- 
flections on,  495— various  methods 
of,  499 — inferences  from  these  varie- 
ties, 516 — of  divine,  gracious,  v.  232 
— the  importance  of  gracious,  235—* 
the  manner  of,  mysterious,  237 — 
some  heathens  seem  to  have  had  a 
notion  of,  242. 

Iryuries.  the  forgiveness  of,  ntearksoo; 
v.  418. 

Inoculation,  whether  lawful.  It.  505. 

Inquisition,  cruelties  of  the,  to 
Spanish  divines,  iii.  51. 
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Inspiration,  of  i\\e  New  TcMament,  a 
dissertation  on  the,  iv.  IdS— of  the 
Old  Testament,  argumeiitji  for  the, 
195 — divine,  what,  v.  93 — of  super- 
intendency,what,t6. — plenary,  what, 
04— of  elevation,  what,  2^.— ^f  sug- 
gestion, what,  1*6.— of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, testimonies  concerning  the, 
96 — superintendent,  the  New  Testa- 
ment written  by,  97 — objections  to 
the  plenary,  of  the  apostles  consi- 
dered, 100— of  suj^jjeslion,  many 
things  in  the  New  1  estanient  writ- 
ten by,  103— that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment proved,  114. 

Instinct,  SL  definition  of,  iv.  330. 

Institutions,  positive,  v  hat,  iv.  561. 

Intercession,  that  of  Christ,  what,  ii. 
242 — illustrations  of  the,  245 — whe- 
ther oral,  247 — ever  effect.ual,  249 — 
reflections  on  the,  252 — the  doctrine 
of,  V.  265— that  of  good  men,  293. 

Lrcasions  of  England,  a  remark  on,  iii. 
35, 

Invitation  to  thirsty  souls,  ii.  591. 

Joseplms,  a  remark  on  his  testimony 
concerning  Jesus,  ii.  326 — the  des- 
truction of  Jerusalem,  356 — the  con- 
troverted passage  in,  v.  12 — remarks 
on  his  works,  84. 

Job,  remarks  on  the  book  of,  t.  137 — 

•  writers  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
ject of,  138— chap.  xxxi.  28.  no 
argument  for  persecution,  iii.  141. 

/(?/</2,  second  epistle  of,  its  authenticity, 
V.  28. 

Johnson,  Dr.  an  observation  of,  with 
regard  to  Watts,  i.  1G2. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  on  the  chronology 
ot  the  Hindoos,  iv.  350. 

Jones,  Mr.  William,  his  remarks  on 
distinct  delivery,  v.  461,  fiote. 

Joy,  in  God,  i.  430 — exercises  of, 
434. 

Irenaus,  his  writings,  v.  21 — his  testi- 
mony concerning  the  inspiration  of 
the  scriptures,  96. 

Israelites,  their  borrowing  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, v.  130. 

Jude,  quoted  by  early  writers,  v.  28. 

Juliwi,  the  apostate,  his  attempt  to  re- 
build the  temple,  ii.  356— his  testi- 
mony for  the  New  Testament,  v. 
31. 

Justification,  eternal,  remarks  on,  v. 
2t)4. 

Justin,  the  historian,  his  account  of 
Moses,  V.  37. 

Justin,  Martyr,  his  testimony  agains 


the  Jews,  ii.  54!— on  the  spread  of 
the  gospel,  353 — his  various  testi- 
monies concerning  the  Christians, 
V.  9— his  writings,  20 — his  remad 
concerning  the  Greek  writers,  39— 
concerning  the  inspiration  of  the 
gospels,  96. 
JuvtnaU  an  observation  of,  on  depoff- 
ment  towards  children,  ii.  47— oa 
purity  of  example,  52— on  the  force 
of  example,  53,  54— his  account  <rf 
Moses,  v.  38 — iinus  of,  on  prolix 
writing,  v.  573. 

K 

Kenn,  Bp.  lines  of,  concerniog  dreams, 
iv.  52. 

Kennicott,  on  the  state  of  the  printed 
text,  V.  144. 

King,  Mr.  David,  kindness  of,  to  Dod- 
dndge.i.  i98. 

Kingdom  of  God,  what,  ii.  432,  465— 
what  meant  by  seeing  it,  437— the 
unregenerate  cannot  enter  into  it, 
439 — cannot  be  relished  by  the  on- 
regenerate,  448  —its  excellency,  4d6 
— the  misery  of  exclusion  from  it, 
474. 

Ktppis,  Dr.  his  preface  to  Doddridge^s 
Lectures,  iv.  284. 

Kirwan,  Richard,  Esq.  his  notes  oa 
Genesis,  v.  121. 

Knowledge,  the  imperfection  of  our,  if. 
344— the  \«)rd  of,  what,  v.  107. 


Lanihs,  of  Christ's  flock,  wlio,  ii.  287. 

Latnpe,  his  Epitome  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  commende^l,  iv.  253. 

Languages,  the  confusion  of,  at  the 
towerof  Babel,  ^.  126. 

Lardner,  Dr.  his  vindication  of  the 
story  of  l^zarus,  against  Wooiston, 
iii.  390 — his  collection  of  christiaa 
testimonies,  v.  24^-on  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  82 — his  gospd 
history,  477. 

Latham,^  Dr.  his  discourse  at  the  or- 
di nation  of  Messrs.  Gregory  and 
Dodge,  iii.  175.  V.  510. 

Law,  divine,  its  curse  on  the  offender, 
i.  259 — definition  of  a,  iv.  471 — the 
Roman,  writers  on  the,  iv.  472,  note 
— of  nature,  what,  5 1 0— the  Mosaic^ 
V.  345. 

Laiv,  Mr.  William,  striking  remark  of, 
on  man's  condition  by  nature,  ii.  19T 
— his  character  as  a  practical  writer, 
V.  437. 
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MjBKOi,  civi!,  what,  iv.  472 — municipal, 
what,  ih. — of  nations,  what,  488. 

Lazams,  of  Bethany^  some  account  of, 
iii.384. 

Lc  Clerc,  his  edition  of  Hammond,  v. 
472 — a  remark  on  his  harmony,  473. 

Lectures,  Doddridge's  course  of,  iv. 
279 — the  principal  advantage  that 
may  be  derived  from  them,  281 — 
Doddridge's  academical,  remarks 
on,  i.  62.  notef.  63—67. 

Lecturing,  Doddridge's  manner  of,  i. 
6S. 

Lee,  bis  character  as  a  commentator, 
▼.  475. 

Leechman,  his  sermons  on  the  temper, 
&c.  of  a  minister,  iii.  248. 

Leig/aon,  Abp.  the  works  of,  i.  94 — 
preface  to  his  expository  works,  1 18 
— his  explication  of  the  Lord's 
prayer,  v.  294 — his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  438. 

Letters,  from  Dr.  Doddridge  to  his 
friends,  v.  505— one  to  a  young 
lady,  on  breaking  her  arm,  517 — 
one  to  a  young  lady,  preparing  for 
a  voyage,  523 — to  a  young  gentle- 
man, on  his  recovery  from  illness, 
531 — one  to  a  person  of  quality, 
who  bad  spoken  licentious  worcfs, 
533 — one  to  a  lady,  under  dejection 
of  mind,  556. 

Liberty,  natural,  definition  of,  iv.  333 — 
and  necessity,  three  questions  on, 
discu«ed.  333,  no^e— external,  de- 
fined, 334 — philosophical,  defined, 
336 — moral,  definition  of,  t^.— com- 
plete, definition  of,  337 — ofsponta- 
niet^',  wherein  it  consists,  a6.— of 
choice,  338 — Doddridge's  notion 
«f,  controverted,  ib,  of  indifference 
340 — Locke's  notion  of,  what,  34i 
—writers  on,  enumerated,  ib, — 
philosophical,  much  impaired,  342 
flow  far  brutes  possess  it,  343 — the 
abuse  of,  why  not  prevented  in  man, 
423,  iw^c,  424,  Tio/e. 

Library,  when  a  snare,  !•  67. 

Lie,  a  definition  of,  iv.  450 — extends 
to  actions,  ib.  whether  in  any  case 
lawful,  451. 

Idghtfoot,  bis  illustrations  of  scripture, 
V.  476. 

Umborch,  a  remarkable  confession  of 
Orobio  to,  iii.  136. 

Liturgies,  a  remark  on,  iv.  498 — 
whether  they  ought  to  be  establish- 
ed, v.  295. 

Lives,  those  of  pious  men,  the  most 


useful  books,  i.  9.  Writers  of,  where- 
in defective,  10. 

Locke,  Mr.  an  observation  of,  on  the 
force  of  example,  ii.  124 — his  notion 
of  the  essential  properties  of  body 
and  spirit,  iv.  301 — on  the  power 
of  forming  volitions,  303— on  the 
sources  of  our  ideas,  313— contro- 
verted, 2^.  no/e— his  al^ount  of  the 
association  of  ideas,  317 — his  defi- 
nition of  a  miracle,  543 — his  cha- 
racter as  a  commentator,  473. 

Lnnginus,  his  account  of  Moses,  v.  38. 

Lottery,  remarks  on  ill  success  in  th^ 
V.  514. 

Air7for,  the  signification  of,  ii.  377. 

Louis,  the  xiv.  a  saying  of  his,  just  be- 
fore his  death,  iv.  18. 

Lawman,  Mr.  Moses,  his  commentary 
on  the  revelation,  recommended,  iu 
357 — his  proof  of  the  being  of  a 
God,  a  priori,  iv.  371 — his  remarks 
on  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  v,  172— 
hisscheme  for  interpreting  the  book 
of  Revelation,  410. 

Loxvth,  Bishop,  his  prslections  on  the 
Hebrew  poesy,  v.  76. 

Lowth,  W.  his  character  as  a  com- 
mentator, v.  472. 

Lucas,  Mr.  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  v,  436. 

Lucian,  his  remarks  on  the  christians, 
ii.  325 — his  testimony  concerning 
them,  V.  8. 

Lucretius,  his  objections  against  the 
soul's  immoriality  answered,  iv. 
521. 

Ludolph,  an  observation  of,  on  oppres- 
sion, iii.  130. 

Luxury,  amonpt  the  Jews,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  iii.  237. 

Lyttleton,  Lord,  his  observations  oa 
St.  Paul's  conversion,  v.  89. 

M 

Mc.  CuUock,  Rev.  Mr.  the  extraordi- 
nary success  of  his  preaching,  iv.  88. 

Magic,  the  operations  of,  remarks  on, 
v.  364. 

Magistfxtcy,  the  office  of,  v.  284. 

Magistrates,  of  our  obedience  to,  r. 
278. 

Mahometanism,  a  remark  on  the  pro^ 
gress  of,  V.  92. 

Mdphigius,  on  equivocal  generation, 
iv.  354. 

Manton,  Dr.  his  character  as  9  prac« 
Ucal  writeri  vl  43  U 
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Mat'kius,  hU  definition  of  personality, 
V.  177. 

Marks  of  Christ,  to  bear  the,  on  the 
body,  what,  ii.  139. 

Marriase,  what,  iv.  457 — mankind 
8bou(d  be  propagated  only  by,  458 
—the  duties  of,  459 — to  whom  vir- 
tue prohibits,  4d2 — in  what  cases 
it  may  be  dissolved,  464. 

Marriages,  how  to  be  contracted,  it. 
484. 

Martyrdom,  a  remark  on,  iv.  574.  v. 
92. 

Masorites,  their  care  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  V.  48. 

Masters,  the  obligations  of,  iv.  484. 

Maxiinus,  Tyrius,  a  remark  of,  on 
divine  influence,  ii.  48d. 

Mayo,  Mr.  his  attention  to  young  Dod* 
dridge,  i.  20. 

Mead,  Dr.  on  the  diseases  mentioned 
in  scripture,  v.  360. 

Medt,  Mr.  Joseph,  his  conjectures  on 
the  sabbath,  v.  314.  concerning 
baptism,  321— concerning  Da:mo- 
niacs,  360~the  character  of  his 
expository    writings,  476. 

Melito,  his  writings,  v.  21. 

Memory,  what,  iv.303,  a  survey  of  the 
human,  314,  how  accounted  for  by 
the  Cartesians,  315,316. 

MessiaJi,  expectations  of  the,  among 
the  Jews,  v.  77,  among  the  Hea* 
thens,  ib. 

Method,  remarks  on  thatof  the  scrip- 
tures, V.  151. 

Methodists,  some  remarks  on  the,  i. 
111.  113. 

Michcrlis,  concerning  the  inspiration 
of  the  New  Teftament,  v.  99, 

Mites,  Dr.  Henry,  a  letter  of,  concern- 
mg  Leigliton's  works,  i.  95. 

Mills,  Dr.  his  various  readings  of  the 
New  Testament,  v.  133. 

Miltiftdes,  liis  writings,  v.  22. 

Mind,  the  human,  definition  of,  iv. 
301 — its  dependence  on  the  body, 
307. 

Ministers,  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  the  primitive,  iii.  171 — reflections 
on  the  same,  188— labours  of,  215 
— difficulties  of,  ib,  opposition,  to, 
217 — tl>e  awful  account  o(,  218 — 
encouragement  of,  219— methods 
of  ordaining,  225. 

Minutius,  Felix,  his  affecting  account 
of  sacrificing  children,  ii.  61. 

Miracles,  definition  of,  iv.  542 — ^by 
Wr.  Locke,  5i3— by  Dr.  Chandler, 


544— by   Dr.  Hutcheeon,  ib. — by 

Dr.  Qarke,  ib.— by  Dr.  Sykes,  ib. 

by  Dr.    Chapman,  545— by   Mr, 

Farmer,  ib.  note — uncontro4ed,  what, 

553— objections  against,  553 — those 

of  the  Egyptian  Magi.  ib. — remark 

on  those  of  the  New  Tertament,  v. 

85— pretended  ones,  86 — objections 

against,  some  account  of,  129. 
Monarchy,   what,  iv.  471 — a  mixed, 

what,  472 — its  excellency,  481. 
More,  Dr.  his  opinion  of  the  seat  of  tht 

soul,  iv.  310. 
More,  M  r.  H en ry ,  author  of  the  poem 

on  the  death  of  Doddridge,  i.  204. 
More,  Mr.  on  suicide,  iv.  505. 
Morgan,  Dr.  his  strange  calculation, 

respecting  the  Jewish  priests,  v.  148. 
Morris,  Mr.  his  opinion,  on  the  rise  of 

the  beast,  v.  409. 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  v.  1 18 

— ofthiefall,  121. 
Moses,  probable  allusions  to^  among 

the  heathens,  v.  60. 
Motion,  not   essential  to  matterj,  iv. 

355. 
Motto,  Dr.  Doddridge^s,  i;  107— Dr. 

Johnson's  opinion  of  it,  ib, 
Munroes,  fanuly  of  the,  some  account 

of,  iv.  104,  123. 

N. 

Nature,  the  human,  its  present  depra- 
vity, V.  195— concerning  things  m  a 
Itate  of,  iv.  447 — a  state  of,  what, 
470— the  law  of,  what,5  i  1 — the  light 
of,  what,  t6. 

Ncal,  Mr.  kind  offices  of,  to  Dr. 
Doddridge  and  his  family,  i.  193. 

Needful,  the  one  thing,  iii.  286. 

Nero,  the  cruelties  of,  to  the  christians, 
ii.  359. 

New  Testament,  the  books  of  the, 
proved  to  be  senuine,  ii.  321. 

Nezvman,  Rev.  Mr.  John,  an  oration 
at  the  grave  of,  iii.  404. 

Neiiion,  Sir  Isaac,  his  scheme  of  the 
chronology  of  our  Lord's  ministry* 
iv.  155— the  curious  remark  of, 
concerning  the  Pentateuch,  v.  46. 

Newton,  Bishop,  on  tlie  prophecies,  v. 
67  — on  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
82. 

Nidkols,  Dr.  his  hypothesis  respecting 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
V.  120. 

Aoi»t7kil»5^  tvl\o,  iv.  300.  ^ 

JSronco/i/brmij/,principaI  writers  among 
the,  v.  4;}0. 
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Norris,  Rev.  Mr.  John,  a  sermon  on 

the  death  of,  iii.  329. 
Norria,  his  character  as  a  practical 

writer,  v.  436. 
Number  of  the  beast,  what,  v.  409. 
Aumcmus,  his  account  of  Moses,  v.  38. 

O 

Oaths,  what,  iv.  454. 

Obedience,  passive,  what,  iv.  480 — bow 
far  justifiable,  ib. 

Obligation,  moral,  what,  iv.  415 — the 
ground  of,  4i8,  k\9,noie. 

Obscuritf/,VL  charge  of,  on  the  scriptures, 
refuted,  v.  15'2. 

Officers,  ecclesiastical,  a  survey  of,  \. 
298. 

Oligarchy,  whaf,  iv.  47 1 . 

One  thing  needful,  what  meant  by,  ii*u 
28(5— what  included  in,  287-^why 
the  care  of  the  soul  is  thus  represent- 
ed, 290— reflections  on,  297. 

Oracles,  the  Sibylline,  remarks  on 
V.  78— cessation  of,  among  the  hea- 
thens, 8t)— of  heathens,  3C3. 

Ordination,  some  account  of  Dod- 
dridge's, 1.  47 — methods  of,  among 
Dissenters,  iii.  225. 

Oiigen,  a  remark  of,  on  inspiration, 
iv.  175,  V.  9G— on  war,  284. 

Z>r^in  of  moral  evil,  remarks  on  the, 
V.  208,  note. 

Orobio,  a  remarkable  confession  of, 
iii.  136. 

Orpltans,  the  hope  of,  ii.  156. 

Orthodoxy,  concerning  the  standard  of, 
V.  230. 

Orton,  Mr.  Job,  his  funeral  sermon  for 
Dr.  Doddridge,  iii.  411. 

Osxvald,  Mr.  on  the  use  of  animal  food, 
iy.  447,  note, 

Ovid,  lines  of,  on  the  mortal  body, 
iii.  388. 

Owen,  Dr.  John,  a  remark  of,  on 
scripture  phraseology,  ii.  41 — on 
saving  to  the  uttermost,  223 — on 
Christ's  manner  of  intercession,  247 
—a  remark  of,  on  toleration,  iii.  124 
*— contains  what  is  most  essential  in 
the  controversy,  ib. — his  character 
as  a  practical  writer,  v.  430. 

Owen,  Dr.  Henry,  his  observations  on 
the  four  Gospels,  v.  98 — his  modes 
of  quotation  used  by  the  evange- 
lical writers,  105. 


Pain,  what,  iv.  302, 
Paley,  his  definition  of  virtue,  iv,  436 — 
on  the  doctrine  of  property,  449 — 


on  the  subject  of  promises,  454— hit 
view  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
r.  419. 

Panianus,  his  writings,  v.  23. 

Paniheisis,  who,  iv.  355. 

Papias,  his  writings,  v.  20. 

Pappus,  a  celebrated  fable  related  by, 
y.96. 

Parents,  address  to,  concerning  the 
education  of  their  children,  ii.  59— 
reflections  of  pious,  on  the  death  of 
wicked  children,  175 — the  rights  and 
obligations  of,  iv.  469. 

Passions,  what,  iv.  303— Watts's  de- 
scription of  them,  iv.  303,  326— a 
survey  of  the,  326 — division  of  the, 
according  to  Dcs  Cartes,  328 — their 
origin,  329. 

Patient,  definition  of,  iv.  302. 

Patrick,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a 
commentator,  v.  471. 

Patnotism,  remarks  on,  v.  417. 

Pearce,  his  character  as  a  commenta- 
tor, v.  473. 

Peirce,  his  notion  of  Christ  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Jews,  v.  172— of  in- 
fant communion,  340. 

Pentateuch,  whether  Moses  wrote  the, 
V.  45. 

Perfection^  of  christian,  v.  250. 

Perfections,  definition  of,  iv.  333, 

Perjury,  what,  iv.455 — heinous  crime, 
ib. 

Pasecuiion  for  religion,  the  unlawful- 
ness of,  iv.  499 — remarks  on,  574— 
the  absurdity  and  iniquity  of,  iii.  1 17 
— pleas  which  have  been  urged  in 
favour  of,  131- — Job  xxxi.  28.  no  ar- 
gument for,  141 — ^reflections  on,  143 
V.  284. 

Perseverance  \}i ihe  saints,  what,  v.  242. 

Persius,  a  remark  of,  on  forming  the 
young  mind,  ii.  30. 

Person,  the  word,  definition  of,  v.  176, 
181 — observations  on,  177,  note. 

Persons,  distinction  of,  in  the  Godhead, 
V.  187. 

Peter,  second  Epistle  of,  its  authenti- 
city, V.  27. 

Petty,  Sir  William,  his  thoughts  on  po- 
pulation, iv.  352. 

Pharoah,  God*s  hardening  the  heart  of, 
V.  132. 

Pidlemon,  the  poet«  his  acquaintance 
with  the  decalogue,  v.  39. 

Phib,  Judaeus,  a  saying  of,  concerning 
the  J-ogos,  ii.  243— his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  seat  of  the  soul,  iv.  309. 

PlUhsopfiy,  natural,  a  definition  of,  iv. 
301. 
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Pkoetfida,  hit  tcquainUiice  with  the 
Mosaic  laws,  v.  39. 

Fkreiay,  the  pheoomeoon  of,  iv.  345. 

Piega-i^  Mr.  Win.  a  letter  of,  i.  89. 

Piety,  a  persuasire  to  eminenty  L  3G9 
— a  prayer  for,  375. 

PilaU,  the  acUof,  ii.  3S5. 

Plastic  nature,  what,  iv.  379 — absurdi- 
ty of  the  doctrine  of,  ib. 

Plio,  a  remark  of,  concerning  divine 
assistance,  ii.  486 — his  hope  of  a  di- 
vine revelation,  iv.  553. 

Pkast  vanity  of  those  confided  in  by 
sinners,  i.  251. 

Pkanare,  what,  iv.  302. 

Ptifipy  a  remark  of,  concerning  his  un- 
cle, i.  106 — his  account  of  the  chris- 
tians, ii.  323,  353— his  testimony 
concerning  the  christians  in  Bitliy- 
nia,  V.  8— concerning  the  christians' 
view  of  Christ,  11 — a  remark  of,  to 
Eufus,  513— on  the  death  of  Ym 
uncle,  514. 

PUny,  the  elder,  hb  account  of  Moses, 
V.  37. 

nMt/|i*a7ix9;,  remarks  on,  i.  574. 

Pneunudolo^t  definition  of,  iv.  301. 

Pofycarp,  his  writings,  v.  19— his  testi- 
mony to  Paul's  inspiration,  96. 

Pofyo'otes,  of  Ephesus,  an  Epistle  of, 
V.  24. 

JPof^umy,  the  subject  of,  discussed,  iv. 
460 — writers  on,  enumerated,  461, 
note — re  marks  on,  v,  277. 

Poole,  his  character  as  a  commentator, 
V.  475. 

Poor,  Doddridge's  care  for  the,  i.  126. 

Pope,  Mr.  a  remark  of,  on  moderation, 
I.  152. 

Porphyry,  his  thoughts  of  Christ,  ii. 
325— V.  lU 

Porter,  Thomas,  a  remarkable  account 
of,  iv.  84. 

Positive  institutions,  a  definition  of, 
iv.  561. 

Possessions,  demoniacal*  v.  3G0. 

Posteriori,  a,  argument  ibr  the  being  of 
a  God,  iv.  371. 

Poverty,  o( ^p'mt,  remarks  on,  v.  418. 

Power,  active  and  passive,  what,  iv. 
303. 

Potiers,  miraculous,  the  most  consi- 
derable, V.  109. 

Prayer,  family,  objections  to,  answered, 
i.  603 — forms  of,  how  far  useful,  iv. 
497— extemporary  or  free,  498 — the 
Lord's,  remarks  on,  v.  294— for 
the  dead,  380— one  of  Dr.  Dod- 
<l ridge's  before  composing  sermous, 
457— directions  for,  467, 


Prayen,  fbrt  family,  i.  6t2— theJewiib, 

now  used  in  the  synagogues,  v.  S90L 
Preacken,  the  peculiar  advantage  o£ 

bein^  experimental,  i.  69. 
Preacku^,  specimens  of  Doddridge^ 

manner  of,  in  private  to  bimsdr,  L 

30— Dr.  Doddridge's  manner  of,  51 

— his  popularity  in,  54— on  difiereot 

strains  of,  v.  445— lectures  on,  v.  425 

•— genaal  directions  concerning,  464^ 
Predestination,  what,  ▼.  257— the  pria- 

cipal  writers  on  the  subject  of,  258. 
Price,  Dr.  his  doctrine  ofmoral  fidiM 

and  unfitness,  iv.  414,  note— oo  ctiJI 

liberty,  479. 
Prtwuat,  Dr.  Humphrey,  on  meityli 

brute  animals,  iv.  444. 
Principles  of  the  christian  religioa  m 

ver&e,  iv.  229. 
Priori,  a,  whether  there  be  any  pmf 

of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God, 

iv.  371— wherein  it  dififers  from  • 

posteriori,  ib» 
Procqjius,  his  account  of  an  Afiicaii 

monument,  v.  61. 
Promises,    what,  iv.  453 — should  bt 

fulfilled,  ib. — conditional,   whdbcr 

ditferent  from  covenants,  ib. 
Preparation,  of  Christianity,  i.  110. 
Properties,  definition  of,  iv.  300l 
Pnjierty,  on  the  division  oC  iv.  447— 

wheluer  the  sea  can  become  parUe, 

449. 
Prophecies,  the  chief,  of  the  OVdTci- 

tament,  v.  64— of  the  Mes^ah  and 

his  kingdom,    6S — of  the  sefCQty 

weeks  of  Daniel,  72— double  senst 

of,  75. 
Propliecy,  the  gift  of,  what,  v.  108. 
Propositions,  a  table  of  the,  contained 

in  Doddridge's  Lectures,  iv.  287— 

whether  any  innate,  312. 
Providence,  reflections  on  the  coodoct 

of,  iii.  52«^ubmission  to  divine,  302- 

mysterious,  future  revelations  of,  369. 
Psalms,  an  objection  to  some  passages 

in  the,  answered,  v.  138. 
^•:;X*«f»  remarks  on,  i.  574. 
PunisJunents,  what,   iv.   486 — capital, 

whether   lawful,    t6.^<luration    d 

future,  V.  389. 
Pupils,  Doddridge's  conduct  towards 

his,  i.  7 1,  some  who  behaved  ill,  159. 
Purgatory,  what,  v.  379. 
Puritans,  practical  writers  among  the, 

V.  429. 
Pye,  Dr.  Samuel,  his  Moses  and  fio- 

''lingbroke,  v.  121. 
Pyle,  his  character  as  a  commeDtator, 

V.  472. 
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f,  primary,  definition  of,  iv.  320 
lacy,  ib. — Locke's  division  of, 

n,  a  remark  of,  on  the  educa- 
'children,  ii.  21^on  the  power 
il  over  the  mind,  30— on  the 
of  parents  in  educating  their 
«o,  51. 


is  remarkable  death,  i.  37. 
t,  remarks  on  the,  v.  125. 
his  peculiar  notion  concerning 
t,  jv.527. 

i  remark  of,  on  the  eloquence 
pulpit,  V.  449. 

t  thoughts  on  the  torrid  zone, 
I. 

,  Mr.  Doddridge's  uncommon 
Qce  in,  i.  22. 

f,  various,  remarks  on,  v.  34. 
who,  iv.  300. 

ion,  the  covenant  of,  what,  ▼. 
the  extent  of,  263. 
r,  moral,  what,  iv.  416. 
it  opinion  of  plants,  iv.  306 — 
ivocal  generation,  354. 
lion,   necessary    to    National 
s,  ill  29. 

tfr,  address  to  the,  ii.  536. 
tion,  what  it  signified  among 
eathen,  ii.  376— not  baptism, 
79,  394-  the  nature  of,  396— 
arks  of,  400— the  necessity  of, 
the  necessity  of  divine  influence 
duce  it,  481. 

B opinion  of  memory,  iv.  317. 
,  true,  very  rare,  u  217 — an 
Jiatc  regard  to,  urged,  235 — 
tance  of  family,  593— objec- 
igainst  the  Jewish,  answered, 
—the  imperfect  promulgation 
nsidered,  156. 
rants,  their  notion  of  election, 

ce,  what,  iv.  510. 

:r,  whether  lawful  in  any  case, 

}. 

»n«,  some  made  by  Doddridge, 

-respecting  the  pastoral  office, 

Q  his  marriage,  98 — for  the 

I  of  religion,  iii.  229,  232. 

'on,  the  doctrine  of  universal, 

turn,  doctrine  of  the,  discussed, 
— of  the  place  of  the  blessed 
he,  373— of  the  place  of  the 
5d  aOcr  the,  375. 

L.  V.  4 


Retribution,  a  remark  on  a  state  of, 
iv.  521. 

Revelaiion,  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  book  of,  v.  413 — our  great 
need  of  a  divine,  ii.  315 — a  divine 
possible,  iv.  54 C— desirable,  547 — 
this  illustrated  by  ancient  Heathen 
authors,  549— objections  to,  answer* 
cd,  550 — roi>m  to  hope  for  a  divine, 
552-- 4i>ocratcs  and  Plato  hoped  for 
a,  553 — traditional,  567 — the  book 
of,  its  authenticity,  v.  23. 

Revelations,    particular,    v.   254 a 

scheme  for  interpreting  the  book  of 
the,  419. 

Reynolds,  Bishop,  character  of,  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  429. 

Rich,  his  short  hand,  i.  61. 

Rid^ky,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  body  of  di- 
vmity  recommended,  i^.  281. 

Rising,  remarks  on  early,  i.  32. 

Robertson,  his  character  as  a  commen- 
tator, V.  474. 

RoUin,  a  remark  of,  on  the  death  of 
Patroclus,  iii.  386. 

Rome,  church  of,  Doddridge's  remarks 
on  the,  i.  123. 

Rulers,  obedience  to  civil,  iv,  483. 

Rules,  Doddridge's,  for  the  direction 
of  his  conduct,  i.  24 — a  caution  re« 
specting  them,  2Q, 

Ruthetford,  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv.  436. 


Sabbath,  of  the  christian,  v.  310— of 
the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish,  312. 

Sacraments,  what,  v.  342 — wliether 
there  l>e  more  than  two  under  the 
New  Testament,  568. 

Sacrifices,  thoughts  on  human,  v.  135 — 
objections  to,  answered,  147. 

Saints,  character  of  some  Old  Testa- 
ment, V.  140. 

Sallust,  his  observation  on  the  conduct 
of  war,  iii.  43. 

Sakation,  what  thing?  cannot  avail  for 
our,  i.  266 — glad  tidings  of,  272 — 
reflections  on,  277,  284— the  sinner 
urged  to  accept  of,  286— the  sinner 
yielding  to  a  free,  291 — a  solemn 
address  to  those  who  reject,  292— 
by  grace,  ii.  555 — how  through 
faith,  557. 

Sanderson,  Bishop,  on  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  iv.  455. 

Satan,  the  suggestions  of,  v.  365. 

Satisfaction,  see  Atonement. 

Saul,  the  executiou  of  his  desceodaots, 
V.  134. 
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Saunders,  Rev.  Mr.  letters  from  Dod- 
dridge to,  V,  550, 

Saunderst  Miss,  a  letter  from  Dod- 
dridge to,  V.  570. 

SnundersoUf  Rev.  Mr,  Jonathan,  ii.  553. 

Saiirin,  his  thoughts  on  hardening 
Pharaoh's  heart,  v.  I3J — his  illustra- 
tions of  scriptur**,  473. 

Scheme,  whether  any  one  be  fitter  than 
the  rest  in  the  view  of  God,  iv.  391. 

Scientia  Afedia,  what,  iv.  388 — re- 
marks on,  ib.  note. 

Scott,  Dr.  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  v.  43(». 

Scoug(d,  Mr.  a  remark  of,  on  humility, 
ii.  24 — his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  v.  437. 

Scriptures,  the  Old  Testament,  their 
antiquity,  v.  40 — a  Greek  translation 
of  the,  i^— catalogues  of  them,  41 — 
genuine,  in  Christ's  lime,  42 — con- 
tradictions charged  on  the,  answered, 
V.  142 — objections  to  the  style,  me- 
thod, &c.  answered,  J 50. 

Seagrave,  Mr.  remarks  on  a  pamphlet 
of,  i.  550. 

Scorch,  Edward,  Esq.  see  Tucker. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  438. 

Seaer,  Olam  Rabbab,  remarks  on,  v. 

42.  ...    ^r-.fi. 

Seed,  Rev.  Mr.  *  'Tvation  of,  on 

inspiration,  iv.^.   -t^a 

Selden,  his  Mare  Ch^sum,  iv.  449. 

Self 'dedication,  recommended,  i.  341 — 
example  of,  344 — the  same,  abridg- 
ed, 348. 

Self  examituUion,  enquiries  about,  i. 
311. 

Self-existence,  definition  of,  iv.  346— 
not  essential  to  matter,  355. 

Seneca,  a  remarkable  passage  from, 
concerning  divine  assistance,  ii.  485 
- — concerning  the  influence  of  love, 
iii.  304. 

Septuagint,  some  remarks  on  the,  v.  48. 

Sermons,  remarks  on  Doddridge's  man- 
ner of  composing,  i.  49 — the  Berry- 
i|  Street,  recommended,  ii.  212 — rules 
Jot  composing,  v.  439,  456 — on  the 
Ftvle  of,  448 — on  the  delivery  of, 
460. 

Servants,  Dr.  Doddridge's  treatment 
of.  i.  98 — the  obligations  of,  iv.  484. 

Severus,  Alexander,  his  thoughts  of 
Christ,  ii.  325. 

Shaftesbury,  remarks  of,on  persecution, 
iii.  J28 — his  notion  of  virtue,  iv. 
434. 


Sharpe,  Dr.  Gregory,  his  defence  of 
Christianity,  v.  74. 

Shepj)erd,  Rev.  Mr.  James,  a  funeral 
sermon  occasioned  by  his  death, 
iii.  369. 

Shepherd  Kings,  some  account  of  the, 
v.  40. 

SIterlock,  Dr.  VVm.  his  chaiacter  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  436. 

Sihbs,  character  •f,  as  a  practical  wri- 
ter, v.  429. 

Sihiflline  oracles,  remarks  on  the,  r. 
78. 

Sicily,  expedition  to,  iii.  41. 

^ick,  anointing  the,  v.  288— -directions 
for  visiting  the,  489. 

Simon,  Faliier,  his  hypothesis  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  v.  46. 

Simplicius,  a  remark  of,  concerning 
divine  influence,  ii.  485. 

Sin,  God  not  the  author  of,  v,  183, 
208,  note — of  the  unpardonable,  254 
— original,  what,  205 — the  imputa* 
tion  of,  to  Adam's  posterity,  205. 

Sinner,  the  careless,  alarnie^l,  i.  226^ 
a  prayer  in  behalf  of  an  impenitent, 
302 — the  deeply  convinced,  encoih- 
raged,  304 — his  reflection  on  those 
encouragements,  308. 

Sinners,  an  exhortation  (o,  ii.  270— 
directions  to  awakened,  522. 

Sins,  prevailing  national,  iii.  37. 

Slavery,  how  far  the  trade  of,  is  lawful, 
iv.  485— writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  Negro,  ib. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  his  idea  of  virtue, 
iy.  436. 

Smith,  Rev.  J.  P.  on  the  permission  of 
sin,  iv.  424,  note, 

Socrates,  his  hope  of  a  divine  revcla- 
tion,  iv,  553. 

Sodom,  the  destruction  of,  v,  131 — 
the  Heathen  accounts  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 60. 

Soldiers,  Spanish  and  Italian,  cruelty 
of,  iii.  33— a  friendly  letter  to  pri- 
vate, iv.  147. 

Solomon,  remarks  on  the  song  of,  ▼. 
140 — writers  on  the,  ib. 

Some,  Rev.  Mr.  some  account  of  him, 
i.  34 — his  son's  death,  ib. — Dod- 
dridge chosen  his  assistant,  38 — bis 
discourse  on  the  revival  of  religion, 
41— some  account  of^  iii.  189— on 
inoculation,  v.  547. 

Somerset,  the  Duchess  of,  a  letter  from, 
to  Dr.  Doddridge,  i.  90. 

Soul,  care  of  the,  iii.  283 — the  human« 
where  seated,  iv.  309 — whether  it 
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always  thinks,  323— immortality  of  for  sermons,  44d— on  harmony  of, 

the,  5 14, 522— its  immateriality  con-  45 1. 

sidered,  524 — whether  it  be  extend-  Subjects,  on  the  choice  of,  in  sermons, 

ed,  529 — concerning  the  original  of  v.  439. 

the,  531 — the  intermediate  state  of  Subtapsarians,  their  sclieme,  what,  v. 

the,  between  death  and  the  resurrec-  26 1 . 

tion,  376.  Subscription  to  articles  of  religion  ex- 

Souls,  the  evil  and  danger  of  neglecting,  amined,  iv.  456. 

iii.  229,  252 — excuses  for  neglecting.  Submission,  the  duty  of,  exemplified. 


242. 
South,  Dr.  his  character  as  a  practical 

writer,  v.  436. 
^poc^t  our  idea  of,  iv.  398. 
ipartian,    his    testimony   concerning 

Christ,  ii.  325. 
Spears,  Rev.  Mr.  a  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 

Doddridge  concerning  Col.  Gardi- 
ner, iv.  23,  29. 
Spencer,  on  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews, 

V.  145 — his  remark  respecting  tlie 

use  of  blood,  238. 
Spinoza,  his  doctrine  confuted,  iv.  353 

— wherein  he  differs  from  Lucanus, 

Aristotle,  and  Plato,  354. 


j;  146— reasons  for,  on  the  death  of 
a  child,  iii.  309. 

Succession,  how  we  get  our  ideas  of, 
iv.  318. 

Suetonius,  his  account  of  the  christians 
ii.  323 — a  remark  of,  concerning 
Augustus  Caesar,  iii.  396 — his  testi- 
monies to  the  cruelties  of  Nero 
against  the  christians,  v.  S — respect- 
ing Christ,  ii. 

Sufftrings,  the  duration  of  future,  dis- 
'cussed,  v.  382. 

Suicide,  the  unlawfiihicss  of,  iv.  505. 

Supralapsariaus,  tlieir  sclieme,  what, 
V.2GI. 


^inV,  the  Holy ,  necessity  of  assistance    Superville,    Mr.  an  expression  of,  on 


from,  i.  330 — a  prayer  for  the, 
334 — the  Holy,  his  names,  titles, 
attributes,  works,  and  worship, 
V.  184 — whether  a  person  or  a 
power,  185 — his  proceeding  from 
tlT€ Father  and  the  Son,  1S6-— a  defi- 
nition o(,  iv.  300, 


excessive  fondness  of  mothers  to 
their  cliildren,  ii.  48 — character  of, 
as  a  preacher,  v.  508. 
SupjKT,  tlie  Lord's  v.  335 — abuses  of 
the,  338  —  directions  for  admi- 
nistering the,  ^  ^  the  perpetui- 
ty of  it,  574. 


Spirits,  of  superior,  created,  iv.  534 —    Sivearingy  a  rei.  le  anecdote  con- 


the  gift  of  discerning,  MPhat,  v.  I  OS. 

Spontamety,  wherein  it  differs  from  ra- 
tional volition,  iv.  302. 

State  of  nature,  what,  iv.  470 — of  free- 
dom, 47  8. 

Spratt,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a 
praclicai  writer,  v.  436. 

Stebhing,  Dr.  concerning  heresy,v.  227. 


ccrnigg  profane,  iv,  64 — when  vici- 
ous, 455. 
Sj/ktSt  Dr.  his  tlioughts  on  immor- 
tality as  held  by  the  Heathen  phi- 
losophers, iv.  521 — his  definition  of 
a  miracle,  544 — his  view  of  prophe- 
cy, v.  76 — his  enquiry  into  the  de- 
moniacs, 360, 


Steffe,  Rev.  Thomas,  some  account  of    Symjxithy,  Dr.  Doddridge's,  a  remark 

his  life  and  cliaracter,  iv.  219 — his        on,  i.  131. 

birth  and  education,  250 — his  favou- 
rite authors  in    divinity,   255 — his 

piety,    256— his    interesting    letter 

concerniiis;  the  ministry,  258 — his 

affecting  letters  to  his  mother,  263  — 

has  an  invitation  to  Taunton,  271  — 

his  sermons,  272— is  seized  with  the 

small  pox,  274— his  death,  276. 
StoneJiouse,  Di:.  and  Mrs.  their  testi- 
mony concerning  Doddridge,  i.  161. 
Strabo,  his  account  of  the  law  of  Moses, 

V.  37. 
Stffle,  remarks  on  that    of  the  New 

Testament,  v.  106— remarks  on  that 

of  the  scriptures,  150— what,  proper 


Tacitus,  his  account  of  the  christians^ 
ii.  323 — of  Jesus  Christ,  325,359 — 
his  testimony  concerning  the  multi- 
tude of  christians,  v.  8— concerning 
the  death  of  Christ,  1 1 — his  account 
of  Moses,  37. 

Taste,  Mr.  Doddridge's  diligence  ia 
forming  his,  i.  23. 

Tatian,  his  writings,  v.  21. 

Taylor,  Dr.  John,  of  Norwich,  stric- 
tures on,  ii.  378— his  notion  of  fiith, 
V.  2 19-— his  scripture  doctrine  o£ 
prayer,  295— his  Hebrew  lexicopi 
546. 
4G3 
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Taylor,  Mr.  his  character  as  a  practical 
writer,  v.  432. 

Tear9  of  Jesus,  meditations  on  the«  iti. 
383.  not  unworthy  of  the  most  ex- 
alted magnanimity,  389. 

Temper,  the  christian,  described,!.  316 
— a  prayer  for  the,  327. 

Tertiple.  Sir  William,  an  observation  of, 
on  the  Dutch,  iii.  130 — his  essay  on 
the  excess  of  grief  recommended, 
303— whether  an  atheist,  iv.  372— 
a  wild  insinuation  of,  v.  42. 

Temptalions,  cautions  against  various, 
1. 378 — a  prayer  against,  385— those 
of  S.itan,  V.  365. 

TertuUiaii,  his  testimony  concerning 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  ii. 
353 — his  observation  on  persecution, 
iii.  130 — the  testimony  of,  concern- 
ing the  authority  of  scripture,  iv. 
175 — his  works  v.  24.  remark  of, 
on  inspiration,  96 — his  thoughts  on 
war,  283. 

Testament,  the  New,the  genuineness  of 
the,  V,  14 — passages  in  the  New, 
quoted  by  heathen  writers,  26 — 
proved  to  oe  genuine,  30. 

Testimonies,  from  antiquity,  to  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  V.  16 
—to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 58. 

Theft,  whether  the  Spartan  was  justifi- 
able, i  v.  449. 

Theolomf,  a  definition  of,  iv.  542. 

Theoplulus,  of  Antioch,  his  writings,  v. 
22— on  the  inspiration  of  the  scrip- 
tures, 97. 

Thompson,  lines  of,  on  the  pleasure  of 
instructing  children,  ii.  28. 

TtmtglU,  what,  iv.  300— not  the  effect 
of  matter,  357. 

Tlumghts,  on  the  choice  of,  in  compo- 
sition, V.  452 — on  the  manner  of 
arranging  I  lie,  454. 

TiUotson,  Archbishop,  observation  of, 
on  care  for  children,  ii.  36— on  free- 
dom in  conversation,  47— on  the 
force  of  example  to  children,  54 — 
his  argument  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  iv.  370 — his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  435.  strictures  on 
the  style  of,  451. 

Time,  Doddridge's  great  improvement 
of,  i.  32,  103 — remarks  on  mispend- 
ing,  138 — a  definition,  of,  iv.  318. 

Tindai,  Dr,  his  objections  against  re- 
velation, from  the  perfection  and 
plainness  of  natural  religion,  iv.  550 
—the  fallacy  of,  exposed,  ii.  3 15. 


Toland,  his  Amyntor,  ▼.  10, 09. 

Toleration,  remarks  on,  by  Mr.  Baxter 
and  Dr.  Owen,  iii.  124. 

Tongues,  the  gifl  of,  what,  v.  108«^e 
gift  of  interpreting,  what,  ib, 

Toplady,  on  predestination,  v.  258* 

Tradesvien,  the  studies  of,  i.  72. 

Tree,  that  of  life,  v.  202— that  of  knoiv^ 
ledge,  ib. 

Trinity,  opinions  of  the  ancient  fatben, 
concerning  the,  v.  189— opinions  of 
ancient  heretics  respecting  the,  191— 
opinions  of  the  moderns  on  the,  \9i» 

Triumph,  the  Chriitian's,  over  deatb, 
iii.  409. 

Truth,  what,  iv,  449 — logical,  45<^ 
ethical,  ib. 

Tucker,  his  light  of  nature  pursued,  if. 
523. 

Tully,  observations  of,  on  popular  elo- 
quence, iv.  206 — a  stricture  on  hb 
book  De  Natura  Deorura,  374. 

Turner,  Dr.  kind  attention  of,  to  Dod- 
dridge, i.  196. 

Turretin,  Francis,  his  Instit  Theolog. 
recommended,  iv.  28 1. 

Tusculans,  their  singular  mode  of  sdf* 
defence,  v.  283. 

Types,  what,  v.  344. 

U 

Unanimity,  christian,  what,  iii.  265— 
arguments  for,  268 

Understanding,  what,  iv.  303. 

Union,  personal,  in  Christ,  v.  178. 

Umegenerate,  the  character  of  the,  ii. 
384 — marks  of  the,  385 — cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God,  439— can- 
not relish  it,  448 — how  vain  their 
hopes  of  heaven,  460. 

Usefulness,  the  christian  urged  to  cul- 
tivate, i.  438 — breathing  after,  44(J. 

Uslter,  Archb.  his  plan  for  the  reduclioo 
of  episcopacy,  v.  308. 

Usury,  whether  condemnable,  iv.  448 
— ^Beutham's  essay  on,  ib.  note. 


Vacuum,  whether  there  be  a,  iv.  356. 

Valentinian  III.  a  remarkable  ambassa- 
dor of,  V.  282. 

Fandale,  on  the  Heathen  oracles,  kc 
V.  363. 

Fan  Helmont,  his  opinion  on  the  seat  of 
the  soul,  iv.  309. 

Various  readings,  Michaelis's  observa- 
tions on,  V.  1 02,  note, 

Varro,  his  account  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tioD,  v.  39. 
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Versums,  ancient,  of  the  Bible,  tome 
account  of,  v.  48. 

F«re,  what,  iv.  414. 

Fictor,  a  passage  from  hb  chronicon, 
V.33. 

Firtue,  what,  iv.  414,  416— definition 
of,  considered,  433— the  degree  of, 
in  any  character,  437 — the  principal 
means  of  promoting,  495— the  prac- 
tice of,  beneficial  to  individuals,  536 
— its  influence  on  lociely,  538— the 
scriptural  means  of,  v.  290. 

Virtues,  of  the  divine,  social  and  per- 
sonal,) v.  440 — the  principal  branches 
of  human  and  personal,  494. 

Visiting f  pastoral,  v.  486— the  sick, 
489. 

Volition,  what,  iv.  302 — the  power  of 
forming,  303. 

Vows,  what,  iv.  454. 

Voisci,  a  singular  circumstance  attend- 
ing their  war  with  the  Romans,  v. 
283. 

W 

fVar,  offensive  and  defensive,  strictures 
on,  iv.  572— just  and  unjust,stricture8 
on,  573 — definition  of,  489 — whether 
in  any  case  lawful,  ib, — ofiensive  and 
defensive,  490 — public  and  private, 
491— stratagems  in,  how  far  lawful, 
492 — the  lawfulness  of,  v.  280 — stric- 
tures on,  note,  28 1 — testimonies  from 
the  Fathers  respecting,  v.  283. 

Warburton,  Dr.  his  divine  legation  of 
Moses,  ii.  359,  361,  363— his  view 
ofa  future  state  as  maintained  by  the 
Heathen  philosophers,  iv.  520 — re- 
marks on  his  notion  of  equal  provi- 
dence, v.  132,  368 — his  hypothesis 
concerning  the  book  of  Job,  138. 

Ward,  character  of,  as  a  practical  wri- 
ter, v.  429. 

Warrior,  the  christian,  animated  and 
crowned,  iii.  330. 

Waterlund,  Dr.  his  treatise  on  regenera- 
tion, ii.  375 — his  idea  of  space,  iv. 
399--of  virtue,  436— his  definition 
of  the  word  person,  v.  181. 

Walts,  Dr.  Isaac,  Doddridge's  first  ac- 
quaintance with,  i.  40— a  letter  from, 
to  Mr.  Longueville,  95— remarks  of, 
on  motleration,  152 — his  opinion 
concerning  body  and  spirit,  iv.  300 
—on  the  sources  of  our  ideas,  312 — 
his  Ruin  and  Recovery,  v.  209 — his 
character  as  a  practical  writer,  433. 

Webster,  Rev.  Mr.  his  account  of  CoL 
Gardiner's  letter,  iv.  34. 


WMngborfm^,  adreadfiil  fire  at,  uk  7 
— a  sennon  on  the  occanon,  9. 

WeUs,  an  account  of  his  harmony,  t. 
473— his  character  as  a  commenta* 
tor,  474. 

Wesley,  Mr.  John,  his  predestinadon 
calmly  considered,  v.  258. 

West,  Gilbert,  £sq.  epitaph  of,  on 
Doddridge,  i.  201. 

Weston,  Mr.  on  the  regard  paid  t» 
miracles,  among  the  Heathen,  !▼• 
554,  v.  57. 

Whichcote,  Dr.  remarks  of,  on  dissent 
i.  112. 

Whiston,  his  peculiar  notion  conceminjg^ 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  v.  20 — ^hii 
opinion  of  the  apostolic  constitu- 
tions, 35 — his  opinion  of  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation,  119— hit 
opinion  respecting  the  state  of  the 
blessed  after  the  resurrection,  373— 
concerning  the  duration  of  future 
happiness  and  misery,  394 — his 
opinion  on  the  cause  of  the  confiagra- 
tion,  397 — remark  on  his  harmony, 
473. 

Whitby,  Dr.  his  peculiar  notion  of  faith, 
v.  2 1 S— of  the  bodies  of  the  damned 
after  the  resurrection,  392 — hb 
character  as  a  commentator,  472. 

WUfierspoan,  Dr.  remarks  of,  on  in* 
furious  treatment,  i.  149. 

Wilkins,  Bishop,  his  character  as  a 
practical  writer,  v.  435. 

Will,  how  far  it  influences  the  judg- 
ment, iv.  343— the  divine,  how  to  be 
distinguished,  v.  240. 

Wdliams,  Dr.  his  christian  preacher,  i. 
22 — his  influence  of  religious  prac- 
tice in  our  enquiries  after  trutn,  iv. 
419. 

Williamson,  Rev.  Mr.  conduct  of,  to 
Doddridge,  i.  199 — preaches  his 
funeral  sermon,  200. 

Wisdom,  the  word  of,  what,  v.  107. 

Wit,  some  account  of,  iv.  332. 

Witsius,  his  JEgyptiaca,  v.  145 — his 
illustrations  of  scripture,  475. 

Wood,  Dr.  letters  from  Dr.  Doddridge 
to,  V.  535. 

Wood,  Mr.  letters  from  Dr.  Doddridge 
to,  V.  552. 

Wooliaston,  his  notion  of  virtue,  iv.  433. 

Woolston,  objections  of,  answered  by 
Lardncr,  iii.  390,  v.  58. 

Works,  covenant  of,  v.  270. 

World,  not  eternal,  iv.  350— eternity  of 
the,in  what  sense  maintained  by  some 
ancient  philosophers,  354. 
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iv.  406.  YeoTf  the  great  Platonic,  ▼.  405. 

WortSungton,  his  scheme  of  the  mille^  Youf^  penoDS,  address  to,  iL  70,79- 

nium,  7.405.  friendly  cautions  to,  104 — remiBdo 

Wri^lUt  Dr.  on  regeneration,  ii.  371 —  of  judgment,  189. 
his  character  as  a  practical  writer, 

V.  432.  Z 

Zinzendorf,  Count,  some  acoooot  cl 

X  i.  no. 

Xenpphon,  a  remark  of,  concerning  di-  Zuinglius, a  saying  of,  after  reccivimi 

viae  influence,  ii«  486.  mortal  ^^'oundj  iv.  97* 
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